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Mr. Wurrren. The committee will please come to order. 

We have with us Mr. G. R. Milburn, the president of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, together with his associates. 

Mr. Milburn, we have not yet let the Members of Congress appear 
before the committee because we are trying to get through with De- 
partment witnesses first. In an effort to accommodate you gentlemen, 
however, since you are already in Washington, we have scheduled 
your presentation today. 

We will be glad to have any general statement that you might care 
to make to the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Miteurn. Mr. Chairman, we are very happy to be here and 
have this privilege. We can make it rather informal, and we do not 
have a prepared statement. We would just like to talk to you a few 
minutes. 

Mr. Wurirren. Weare that kind of folks, so go ahead. 

Mr. Mirzurn. I might say that we are not dressing up with these 
ties that we had the pleasure of presenting to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. We are not promoting any particular manufacturer, but 
it is something new that we think could be encouraged in the livestock 
industry, better use of leather. 

Rather than change our ties after that short session, we just wore 
them to your meeting. 

Mr. Wuirren. Fine. They are quite unusual. 

Mr. Horan. It looks to me as if they came from unborn calves. 

Mr. Mitsurn. That is what they are. 

Mr. Horan. That is what you cattlemen want to avoid. 

Mr. Mitsurn. That is what I was going to say. We are not going 
to bolster this by allowing too many unborn calves. 


(1) 
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We want to appear before you and assure you that we recognize 
the neeessity for economy in Government at this time and all times. 
As you know, we do not ask for any handouts or any subsidies. or 
anything like that. We can make it on our own. The cattle indus- 
try can—but there are some things that affect the public health, that 
are beyond our control and are a ‘Government problem. One thing is 
research in our industry and we want to encourage that at all times. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


As you know, meat inspection has been enforced for over 50 years 
and because of the expansion of the packing industry, not because 
of any increase in the numbers of cattle slaughtered, but because of 
the decentralization of packing plants over the country, it requires 
more help. There are several reasons for this and I will ask one of 
the men to explain that. We are very much interested in sufficient 
help to handle that. We also encourage the Government reports 
that come from the Department of Agric culture as to numbers of cat- 
tle and so forth, as it affects our industry, management of our indus- 
try, marketing management, and so forth. 

As you are acquainted with, we have this disease of brucellosis that 
is being very well controlled litle by little and some States are com- 
ple tely 1 in the clear. 

Many States are aiming at that goal, to completely eliminate brucel- 
losis, not only because of the fact “that it causes loss in the herds, but 
because of the effect on human health. 

Mr. Wuirren. In that connection, it was this subcommittee that 
provided the funds for that program when the present Secretary of 
Agriculture tried to eliminate it 4 or 5 yearsago. We feel very strongly 
about it. 

As regards meat inspection, that is a subject we have dealt with for 
a long time. I certainly agree with you as to the necessity for inspec- 
tion. The only question involved here is, who is going to pay for it? 

During all of this argument that we had some years ago when we 
required the packing industry to pay the costs, the extent of the 
inspection service was not involved at all, contrary to what they told 
the people and contrary to what was told to Congress. 

The inspectors were under the Department of Agriculture. They 
were selected by the Department of Agriculture, and they were paid 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

It was run just as it is now. The only difference was that, once it 
was over, the Department sent the bill to the packing industry for 
the costs. They did stir it up and attempted to make it appear that 
there would be some change in the inspection and the public would 
suffer. The public would not suffer at all. Anyway that law was 

repealed and as it now stands, it is a public cost that the Government 
has to pay. 

In that connection, however, these packing plants usually like to 
run themselves to suit their own convenience. Eight hours a day and 
five days a week is not customary. For years we have had the policy, 
and it still exists, that, in addition to the funds provided by the Fed- 


eral Government for this service, any overtime that the packer might 
wish will be billed to him by the Department. 





This last year there was a considerable raise for meat inspection. 
However, instead of being used for more inspectors, it was used to 

raise the pay of certain existing inspectors, 

I mention that to let you know that there are several sides to this 
matter in addition to the one that the packers hand out from time to 
time. Also, involved are the meat inspectors themselves. Like many 
Americans, they have never made as much money as they felt they 
are entitled to. I want you to know that we have our problems, too. 

Mr. Mixpurn. I would like to have Mr. Lister make a few remarks 
in that respect. He is pretty well acquainted with the problem. He 
is a cattleman from Oregon. 

Mr. Lisrer. Congressman, I think that what you said is very per- 
tinent. Iam not sure why the increase in salaries, and stuff like that, 
was made. We feel that on the industry level, that the meat inspeec- 
tion is a cost that should be shared by the taxpaying public of the 
country. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is going to be paid either way. If the packers 
paid it, they would pass it on to the consumer. I was just giving you 
the history of it. That law was repealed, so the Federal Government 
does pay it as of now. I was just reciting the history of it. 

Mr. Lisrer. I understand that. 

The inspection costs this year, I suppose not only this year but 
progressively from now on, probably will be a little more because of 
the scattering out of your various plants. During the last year, there 
has been an increase of about 3 percent of plants that need Federal 
inspection. As time goes on, that will be augmented and instead of 
finding a great centralization of cattle slaughtering in Chicago, it 
may be scattered out to a |: arger nae r of places. 

Mr. Wurrren. The committee is certainly glad to have your state- 
ment. We have tried to meet that situation. 


PRICE SUPPORTS ON CATTLE 


I was intrigued by Mr. Milburn’s statement a while ago when he 
said he did not have any price supports on cattle and the cattlemen 
were able to look after their own problems. 

At the moment that is true because the restocking of the South- 
west has created an abnormal demand for cattle. Cattle prices are 
good in my section, and I am sure in yours. In the absence of that 
unusual demand, however, I doubt if you would be in the good shape 
you are how. 

I have just come back from speaking in Mississip ypi, and I get a 
lot of letters against price supports which say, “We are doing all 

right. We are in the cattle business. We do not want anything.” 

It has not been more than 3 or 4 years that I was busy trying to 
get the Department to buy up surplus cattle. I pointed out to my 
friends that they might think they have no interest in price supports. 
But if price supports on grain and feed are taken off, it would not 
be 2 years before you folks would be broke, in my judgment. While 
no price supports exist on beef cattle as such, we spend millions 
of dollars buying up cattle here at various times. We have bought 
up surplus pork so as not to interfere with the cattle at various times. 

We have had price supports on grain and the price of meat is close 
to the price of grain. 
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I just want to get my own views over here to make this clear. What 
is frightening is that so many cattlemen figure they have no interest 
in price supports. Also for perishable commodities some of those 
people think they do not have any stock in price supports. 

It is pretty hard for anybody to be outside of the pale, in my opinion. 
We are in this pot together. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add to that. In my 
section in Minnesota, if the price of feed grains, especially corn, goes 
much lower, we are going to be forced to go in the cattle and hog 
business—those who are not already in there—to try to get that last 
little bit that might represent some profit to us. I think that if the 
trend continues as the Secretary wants it, cheaper and cheaper feed 
grain prices—he does not say so outright but he advocates lower and 
lower price supports for feed gr ains—it can inevitably result in one 
thing and that is eventually cheaper livestock. It will not do anybody 
any good. 

Mr. Wuirren. If your association will study the situation this year 
and recognize this abnormal demand that you have in restocking the 
Southwest and the influence of that, you would be concerned too. 

Mr. Musurn. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. I have been in 
the cattle business all of my life. We do not feed cattle. I am proud 
to say that we have managed to survive without any refinancing. This 
ranch that I live on is an example of Montana ranches that have sur- 
vived and been broke as many times as they have been prosperous. We 
know that there has been a demand for cattle, but we do know that 
for the last 5 or 7 years, there has been a tremendous drought in the 
Western United States and that the population in cattle was depleted 
to a certain extent. 

As long as it will rain and we can have feed, I think the cattle in- 
dustry will survive. I think that when representatives of the cattle 
industry come to Washintgon and ask that you buy cattle, maybe to 
help a certain area, it is more or less of an emergency. It is not all 
over the United States. You are going to buy someplace anyw ay. 

We did not ask for supports when the market was so ridiculously 
low as it was a couple of years ago. We felt that in time we would be 
able to handle it. What we fear mainly is the resulting control when 
you enter into some kind of a program with the Federal Government 
in regard to accepting subsidies, 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Milburn, there is no real difference there. 
Under the section 32 program, there is an amount to buy up surpluses; 
$500 million, I believe. It is roughly estimated that the American 
people eat $5 billion worth of meat during the course of a year. So 
you can see that. you could not do anything with $500 million if you 
let the price break. 

It has been my argument that under the basic law the only thing 
that you can do 1s to take the section 32 funds and move in be fore the 
price breaks and take up that surplus before it gets large; if that is 
done, your prices will strengthen. That is why I always felt you had 
a real stock in the price-support laws. 

I grew up on a farm, too, but it has been my observation through 
the years that livestock prices and grain prices tie together. They are 
not too far apart, one from the other. Hog prices react much quicker, 
but cattle follow also. 
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Mr. Mitsurn. I appreciate that. I am not in the feeding business. 

Mr. Horan. You are all grass-cattle producers? 

Mr. Mirgurn. No, sir. “Mr. W etzler, at the end of the table, is a 
feeder. 

Charley, would you like to enter into this? 

Mr. Werzier. I am Charles Wetzler and I am a cattle feeder from 
Phoenix, Ariz., and chairman of the Feeder Committee of the Ameri- 
can National. It is relatively new and one of the few existing cattle- 
feeding committees that cover the United States. 


CATTLE FEED REPORTS 


The point that I came to speak to you gentlemen on is a matter of 
cattle-feed reports that the Department is putting out, has been put- 
ting out for 3 or 4 years. That has been very successful and very 
readily accepted. It is a quarterly report and it is not complete. We 
went into it with the Department to see if they could not do a better 
job. We were thinking probably that there should be some monthly 
type thing, some interim report, some estimate of trends from one 
month to the next. 

For example, gentlemen, we are now thinking of cattle on feed in 
the United States as down 3 percent, but that figure was the figure 
that was given out by the Department about the middle of January. 
We know that there have been definite trends taken and many of us 
are scared to death—what this gentleman is thinking about—people 
selling soft corn. 

How many of those cattle have not been moved and what is going 
to happen? Maybe in the next 60 or 90 days and going backward, we 
worked with the Department and the Department Crop Reporting 
Service was ready to institute a program that we are thinking of. I 
believe that this was last August. They wanted to bring in, first, 
13 additional States, some of them Southern States, such as Florida, 
and I believe also Mississippi. They wanted to bring in Idaho, New 
Mexico, and I do not remember what the 13 States were, to make this 
a more inclusive report, and to take experimental bases monthly for 
two Southwestern States, Arizona and California, on this monthly esti- 
mate basis because it is relatively simple. Our cattle are fed in large 
numbers. It would give them some basis to start on. They are ready 
to start this and there was an order put out in the Department that 
no part of the Department should expand any of its functions and that 
was stopped. They now need $165,000 increase because of salary in- 
creases and so on, or a sum nearer $200,000 to put that program into 
effect. They are going ahead with suggestions that we made to change 
their format of reporting. 

They are dropping their weight numbers down 100 pounds per 
unit, going from zero to 500 pounds, taking the classification calf out, 
which is hard for a farmer to decide. It is hard for a farmer to decide 
what is a calf and what is a yearling. They are going to speak only 
of sex, heifers and steers. 

Then they will go from 500 to 700 pounds and then on to 1,100 
pounds and the ¢ rattle w eight above that. 

Mr. Wuirren. What reaction did you get from the Department ? 
Are they in favor of that ? 
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Mr. Werzter. They are-in favor of it with the exception that this 
order has been out and they cannot expand so they did not wish to 
increase their budget. This is what they would like to do to meet our 
wishes. The program is definitely theirs. It is not something that we 
are thinking and suggesting what men to hire and all that. They feel 
that they can do this job for around 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your statement and can appreciate 
the value of it. 

I did not mean to start any argument a while ago, but I have been 
greatly disturbed at the attitude of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his farm policies. He has just about divided and separated every 
farm group from the other. So now everybody is looking after his 
own interests and nearly every group figures that it has no interest in 
the others. 

I have been in these fights on the House floor and there is not a 
single agricultural group in the country that can get anything if the 
other agricultural groups will not help. The Secretary has just about 
succeeded in m: aking everybody believe he has no interest except in his 
own area to the point where everybody is trying to go it alone. 

Only 13 percent of the people are farmers, “and it has now gotten 
to the point whe - nobody can do anything. If we cannot get these 
policies changed, I do not know what the end of it will be for all of us 
in agriculture. 

Farm income has gone down. The Secretary has cut acreage. Pro- 
duction has increased and the holdings of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration are three times as big as when he came in. He has spent about 
as much out of the Treasury for the 5 years that he has been in as 
his predecessors did in 20 years. 

Mr. Minsurn. Mr. Chairman, do you think that as Secretary of 
Agriculture, he had any other way of handling the Department, as long 
as C ongress proposed certain legislation that required the Administra- 
tlon— 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Milburn, all of the things that I referred to 
were at his discretion. The present law of 60 or 75 percent now does 
not require low supports. He could provide 100 percent. The Secre- 
tary elected to take action that way. 

Mr. Mizsurn. We did not come here to quarrel with any of . parts 
of the Department of Agriculture. We try to stay out of it. We 
have an industry—— 





MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. Wuirren. Let us take meat inspection, for example. You are 
trying to get more money for the packers for meat inspection because 
the law requires—— 

Mr. Mitsurn. Not for the packers. 

Mr. Wuirren. It requires inspection before the packers can sell 
their products. The packers will pay if we do not appropriate. They 
have to. 

Mr. Mrrgurn. This is ae a matter of interstate commerce. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am for it. The quarrel is whether the packers will 
pay it or whether an ap peape iation must be granted. 

Mr. Mizpcurn. That is entirely up to you. All we want is proper 
inspection so we can move this meat freely with the approval of the 
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United States Government. We come down here to cooperate and not 
dictate. 

Mr. Wuirren. What I meant is that everybody is in here for that 
which affects him. Mr. Benson has gotten everybody to the point 
where he is against everything that does not affect him. 

Mr. Mizpurn. Not us. 

Mr. Wurirrten. I do not charge your organization. But I am con- 
cerned about these people who tell us “we have looked after ourselves 
and we do not need this. Get rid of it.’ 

The minute you get rid of it wp comes another group. Then you 
do not have support from them for the things that you are interested 
in. 

Mr. Mitecrn. That is the dangerous thing about this. We keep 
plugging along trying to raise livestock. All of us have spent our 
lives at this and we come down here to cooperate and not ask for help. 
We hope that we will not have too much interference on the part of 
the Government. 

I think that the livestock industry will survive. Nature takes care 
of that, the law of supply and demand takes care of it. I would hate 
to get. started in the farm program because I have definite ideas on 
that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I gathered that you did when you started off your 
statement. 

Mr. Mirzurn. It may be contrary to Mr. Benson’s belief. I live in 
a State that has both farming and livestock and we are here to try to 
tell you that we are willing to cooperate if the meat inspection is 
abolished and the Congress of the United States says it should be, we 
will get along. I think that for the protection of the health of the 
people of the United States, we have to have these things; we have 
to have this brucellosis program and these research items on other 
cliseases and matters of meat inspection generally. 

Mr. Wuirren. We increased meat inspection last year and the 
budget has increased the funds for meat inspection this year. Fur- 
ther, we have increased the funds for research approximately 100 per- 
cent in the last 5 or 6 years. 

This committee has a known record on that. 

Mr. Minpurn. Surely. 

Mr. Wuirren. The only thing that concerns me is that you made 
the statement that you were looking after yourself, so to speak, in 
the livestock industry. I am sure that most of you think you are. 
But you are receiving the benefit of price supports on feeds. You are 
receiving the benefit of research, and so on. 

Mr. Mizeurn. I would like to leave this room with the impression 
that we are not asking for anything but what is for the protection of 
the health of the people of our country. We did ask for permission to 
spend our own money to help promote the sale of beef and it was not 
approved by Congress. We felt that that was a very legitimate ques- 
tion and request to make of Congress, to spend our own money. 

For some reason, as you me ntioned, another group opposed to our 
group took the lead to oppose it. We cannot understand it. 

There is another way to spend your own money, but it would be 
more cumbersome. 

Mr. Wuirren. I[ supported your bill and I think you are 100 per- 
cent right. But that is an example of what I am talking about. Great 
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farm organizations and certain folks within the Department of Agri- 
culture led members from the cities and consumer districts to believe 
that that bill was again their interests. As a result, I heard these 
Members from cities get on the floor and make speeches as though 10 
cents a hundred pounds would have been reflected in the retail price 
of meat. They made a big fight on that. I saw it and that is what beat 
us on it. 

Mr. Mirzurn. It was not 10 cents a hundred pounds. It was 10 
cents an animal. 

Mr. Wuitten. They made speeches like 10 cents an animal would 
raise the cost of the meat 10 cents a pound. That was incited by folks 
presumably interested in agriculture. 

Mr. Mitpurn. We cannot understand it. We will go home and 
figure out a way to promote beef. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We respect your problems. 

I come from a big livestock section, myself. But just 12 percent of 
us are on farms and we better get together or we are going to have 
worse problems. 

Mr. Mizpurn. That is what we are trying to do. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Horan. I would like to ask a question before he leaves. 

How are the abortion diseases now in the industry ? 

Mr. Mrrzeurn. We are gaining very rapidly. You have to give 
credit to our veterinary department of the Department of Agriculture. 
They are doing a wonderful job all over the West. 

Mr. Horan. I give them every credit. I am very happy to see Dr. 
Byerly move up to a position next to the Administrator in research. 
I think he is a very excellent man. We were very sorry to see Dr. 
Sims retire as he did. 

The last time I looked at the average calf crop—I do not imagine 
this applies to you because anything less than 90 percent of the calf 
crop will not add to your ability to suceed in the cattle business—but 
on the average over the Nation it is 65 percent. I assume that those 
herds that add to the lowness of that average are virtual breeding 
spots for the continuation of whatever it is that causes the abortion. 

Mr. Miteurn. We are making very rapid progress in the entire 
elimination of brucellosis. 

Mr. Horan. Has the policing of that been adequate in your areas? 

Mr. Mizzurn. Yes; but I do not think we should refrain from 
policing a few years longer, until we see there is no outbreak and the 
control continues. 

They have the cooperation of the stockmen and it is not the expense 
of the actual handling of the animal. It is the expense of having 
the veterinarian available that is expensive to the Government. We 
pay for the vaccines and the trips that the veterinarians make to 
clean our herds. We are vitally interested not only in saving those 
calves but in the health of the people. A good many of our stock 
and the people who consume this milk, or live with these animals, 
contract undulant fever directly from these animals. We want to 
leave you with the impression that the Department of Veterinary 
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Science is doing a wonderful job. They are well educated and fine 
people. 

We have a quarrel with them once in a while, perhaps an individual, 
but they are really making progress and the States, as you know, 
are cooperating with them. The States are m: atching money in some 
instances more than the Government is allocating. I think the cattle 
industry is cooperating and we are proud of the accomplishments. 

Mr. Horan. Have you gentlemen visited Plumb Island on this trip? 

Mr. Mirpurn. No. 

Mr. Horan. They are doing some outstanding work in connection 
with Beltsville and land-grant colleges which I hope bears results, 
because I am somewhat familiar with it. 

I know the investment, Mr. Chairman, that these gentlemen have to 
have in ranges, seasonal range, and that sort of thing. I just want to 
commend the livestock industry, particularly you people, for the things 
that you are doing. I know that you have these investments, and I 
know that it is a blue-chip industry. There is no question about that. 

I would like to ask you about the feed situation. 

Mr. WerzrEr. There is more feed than there are cattle. In the situa- 
tion Mr. Whitten is talking about, there are unquestionably more feed 
supplies in the United States, whether they belong to the Government 
or private, than there are livestock of any kind in 1958. 

Mr. Horan. As a matter of fact, the beef census is down, is it not? 
That is, the number of cattle? 

Mr. Miieurn. A very small amount, about 214 percent. 


Mr. Horan. That is considered adequate for the supply of the 
United States ? 


Mr. Mirpurn. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Beef consumption is up ? 

Mr. Mitsurn. That is what we are hoping for, continued improve- 
ment in the consumption. 

Mr. Horan. I would not object at all if we can allow a man to feed 
his own grain, Carl, such as for your folks to go into the beef industry 
again. You used to be in it up to your necks, but it will take years 
and meanwhile I want you folks to know that I am on your side. I 
think that any industry in America that has shown the spunk and 
initiative and ability to work and to help work out your own problems 
that you have is entitled to every facility that the Government does 
provide forthe preservation and progress in that industry. 

Mr. Mireurn. This business of prosperity in the cattle industry we 
have yet tosee. We have to make up for a good many years. 

Mr. Horan. It is a sad commentary, Mr. Chairman, when you hear 
about a cow starving in the shadow of a grain elevator in Arizona, such 
as happened a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Wutrren. Especially when you flew up here from Mississippi 
and tried to get the Secretary to put some feed out there and hold some 
cattle off the market. I tried to get him to move in fast and help the 
farmers. He refused. 

I do not want to belabor this point, but I would like to say again 
that this committee, I suspect more than any other, has the problem 
of seeing all sides and all segments of the agriculture problems, be- 
cause we are the ones who go to the floor with appropriation, bills. 
This Department has many sections in it, in which every segment of 
agriculture is interested. 
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I know from experience, 16 years of it, and 10 of it as chairman of 
this committee, that if I go out there on the floor trying to get funds 
through for worthwhile programs for one segment or another, I will 
not have any chance if all of the others are against me. We are rapidly 
getting to where we are beginning to forget that, with only 12 percent 
interested in agriculture, and with 435 Members in the House, if that 
12 percent is split up in half a dozen different directions, we are not 
apt to go on being able to get anything for anybody, whether it is in- 
creased research or 10 cents a cow for promotion. 

Mr. Mixeurn. All we want to do is ask you to think of the health 
of the people in this country, as our industry affects it, and cooperate 
with you. 

You know better than I what is needed. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have had you here. You came 
here because you recognize the problems and wanted Congress to meet 
them. 

Mr. Werzier. I have two very small items I would like to get into 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 


DRESSED BEEF REPORTS 


Our people would also like to have an increase of $16,000 appropria- 
tion to give dressed beef reports on Denver and Omaha markets and 
bring the attention of this committee to a new trend in the livestock 
market, which is away from the central market. We are all going to 
have to learn to follow dressed beef prices to know what the estab- 
lished beef value is. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that this group of cattle- 
men from the Far West came before this committee today. I, for one, 
have the greatest respect for their knowledge in this particular field, 
and I hope that we can see them come before us sometime again. 
Gentlemen, when we have more time to go into the problems of agri- 
culture, I hope we can see you again. 

Mr. Mireurn. We had a few other statements to make that are not 
too important, but let me conclude with this: We came down here to 
just offer maybe a few suggestions and to try to cooperate with you 
gentlemen and other departments of our Government on these things 
we thought. were probably national problems that we have suggested 
for the good of our country. We are going to go back home where we 
work 365 days out of the year. We live on our properties and we feel 
that we are somewhat independent and we are quite proud of 1 

Mr. Wuirren. Wecertainly appreciate your coming. 

We appreciate your situation, and we believe that the livestock 
industry is something we can be proud of. 

Mr. Mizeurn. Out of respect for the Department, we have been 
two different departments, that is, the Department of the Interior and 
so forth. We feel that it is our duty as American citizens, to go to 
those different departments and hope these little fancy ties did not 
start us off wrong today. 

Every man in this room, I believe, and most of the men in our 
industry, belong to the Farm Bureau. We think it is a good organi- 
zation. We go to their meetings and contribute something once in 
a while. There are very few cattlemen in it, but we go there as neigh- 
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bors, and we feel there are a lot of good people there. W 
trying to pick a quarrel. 

Mr. Anpersen. Are there any wheat raisers here ? 

Mr. Mirzevrn. In our group 


> are not 


RESEARCH ON WHEAT 
Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 
Mr. Mitsusn. We all probably raise a little wheat. 
about 80 acres each year. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. 


We put in 


Do you not feel it is necessary that we at least keep 
at the present level our research into various breeding varieties of 
wheat, so as not to permit damage by rust and so forth, those varieties 
to go out of existence? Here is the problem as I know it. While we 
have had a certain level of appropriation work in research in connec- 
tion with diseases and such that attack our small grains, including 
wheat and corn, the fact remains that we get less actual research today 
for the money we put up than we did 5 years back. That is because 
of these automatic increases, as far as salaries of the scientists are 
concerned and workers in the field. 

I am getting a little disturbed over the fact that perhaps just be- 

cause we temporarily have a huge surplus, gentlemen, we may go so 
far into utilization research that we will forget all about necessary 
production research. 

You know it takes about 10 years to develop a strain of any of 
these rust-resistant varieties of wheat, oats, or other grains. 

Mr. Horan. You must remember that under civil service an agron- 
omist is about $2,000 lower than the others. 

Mr. Anprersen. I think that is wrong, too. 

Do you have any ideas on that subject ? 

Mr. Werzier. We are from the wheat area and it is going to be- 
come a commercial area in 1959. The type of wheat we grow is that 
so-called Mexican soft wheat. There has been quite a little research 
in that area itself and that, I am not qualified to say. 


Mr. Mirsurn. Could Mr. Horrell say one word? He 


is from 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


Mr. Horretyi. We are very interested in seeing that the Department 
has money to enforce the Packers and Stockyards Act, especially 
in that part where Mr. Benson said he did not have money. 

Being as there is a law, we do feel as though he should be provided 
with funds there to adequately take care of that. We trust to your 
judgment as to how mug¢h that should be. They seem to think that 
they want to increase it from a 2-man to 10-man enforcement bureau. 
I think that is up to you, to use your judgment there on what is 
necessary. 

We also would like to see the continuing of money made available 
to the Department for increasing of the posting of yards. Those 
are the two points we feel should go shea, increase of posting the 
yards and also that the Secretary does have money in the Department 
to enforce the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Horrell. I am sure that I speak 
for every man on the committee when I say that we are great sup- 
porters of the cattle industry. This committee has supported the 
cattle industry continuously in the years I have been here. 

Funds were restored for brucellosis eradication that your § Secretary 
of Agriculture attempted to eliminate under the President’s recom- 
mendation a few years ago. We have repeatedly provided funds for 
this type of thing when ‘the Department did not want to include it. 
Yet, you have to realize that we have our problems with the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

I do not want any comment.that I have made to indicate any feel- 
ing against cattlemen and the cattle industry. I am in favor of the 
present approach to it. Iam not trying to get you into the other type 
program. But here in our position we have the job of getting funds 
for all activities, particularly the farmers, through the Congress. 

We have to stick together and it has been rather bad the last few 
years. 

May we thank you again. 

Mr. Musurn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


AGRICULTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HENRY G. CHALKLEY, LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Mr. Wuirren. We will now hear from Mr. Chalkley, a rice and 
cattle producer from Lake Charles, La. Mr. Chalkley, we are glad 
to have you with us. 

If it suits you, we will file your prepared statement in the record. 
Then you might just talk to us, if you would like. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cuariktey. I thought I would like to read it and then have it 
in the record that way, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Very well. 

Mr. Cuatkiey. My name is Henry G. Chalkley and I ama rice and 
cattle producer from Lake Charles, La., and I have requested permis- 
sion to appear before your committee in connection with the agricul- 
tural conservation program. 

The conservation of our land is one of the most essential require- 
ments if this country is to continue to supply its agricultural needs. 
This is true because (1) during World War II we very seriously mined 
our land to provide a superabundance of food and fiber to meet not 
only our needs but those of our allies. However, due to the fact that 
prices for agricultural products on the farm were fixed, little or no 
money was available to restore or maintain the fertility of our farms 
and there was a real shortage of both chemicals and manpower for this 
purpose; (2) since World War II the Government of the United 
States, in order to regulate surpluses in agricultural products brought 
about by the Government’s demand for maximum production, has 
curtailed planted acreage of basic crops to the point where the farmer 
is doing little more than breaking even. Then, the farmer has neither 
the money to purchase the necessary fertilizers and equipment or the 
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ability to hire the necessary equipment; and (3) the Department of 
Agriculture and several States have continued the work of the experi- 
ment stations for the purpose of finding more efficient and effective 
farming methods and practices. Experience has indicated, however, 
that farmers are slow to use new conservation methods or practices 
which the experiment stations discover unless there is financial assist- 
ance for a part of their out-of-pocket cost to get them started. 

The agricultural conservation program was designed as an ap- 
proach to not only restore the fertility of the soil, but also to put into 
practice under one administrative group the findings and recom- 
mendations of the experiment stations, the Soil Conservation Service 
and water conservation groups, which must be correlated not only be- 
tween themselves, but with the action programs for the several basic 
and major crops. 

The fact that this approach is sound is borne out by the fact that 
in the areas where conservation practices have been carried out, we 
have had little or no requests for assistance from extended droughts, 
whereas in areas where this has not been the practice, droughts have 
brought about tremendous hardship and demands for assistance. It 
is difficult to understand the tendency today to curtail the very pro- 
gram that is essential to the continued ability of agriculture to feed 
and clothe our people. The programs today seem to be slanted away 
from conservation and toward acreage reduction. Why shouldn’t we 
require conservation practices before a producer could qualify for 
acreage retirement or marketing permits? The present acreage re- 
serve program under the soil bank places its major emphasis on the 
acreage restriction, which is the payment for not planting your al- 
lotted ac reage of a basic crop rather than placing the.emphasis on 
the conservation reserve. The latter program emphasizes both pro- 
duction adjustment and conservation thus providing necessary insur- 
ance that we will be able to feed our population regardless of demands. 

You might wonder how ACP payments and practices affect the 
individual farmer. First, there is a national limit of $2,500 per person 
or per farm; in my parish funds are so limited that the county has 
had to reduce the limit to $1,000. If I could have gotten the national 
limit for my farm on which I have 27 tenants, as well as my own 
operation, | could have gotten within the State of Louisiana some 
$28,000, whereas I was limited to $1,000 which I must split among my 
27 tenants to take care of cost sharing. While we are speaking of cost 
sharing, the program makes no allowance for the preparation of the 
land for conservation and makes a grant of not more than 50 percent 
of the out-of-pocket cost of seed and fertilizer, or 50 percent of the 
rental cost on earth-moving practices where the work must be done by 
bulldozers and graders. 1 spoke of my own operations. I operate a 
farm of some 40,000 acres. Each of my tenants plants from 100 to 300 
ucres of rice. My total allotment is only 5,300 acres, whereas for the 
past 35 years when the programs of acreage limitation were not in 
effect our normal plantings were approximately 10,000 acres, or one- 
fourth of our property and our land was operated on being planted 
| year, laying out 3. 

The agric ultural conservation program needs to be maintained at or 
increased above the $250 million level rather than reduced if farmers 
are to be encouraged to protect their land and maintain its fertility. 
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The farmer is not asking for subsidy, but the present acreage- 
reserve program is allowing to continue in production individuals and 
areas which would normally have gone out of production. No real 
farmer is interested in being paid for doing nothing. and the idea of 
compensating him for retiring for 1 crop year acreage and paying him 
for it on the basis of its productivity is neither helping the farmer nor 
helping the United States, whereas if the present appropriation for 
conservation were maintained and increased and no payments made 
without proper conservation practices on the idle land, a great deal of 
the newspaper discussion over farmer subsidies would fall of its own 
weight. 

The farmer, unlike the industrialist, cannot start or stop produc- 
tion by simply pushing a button; nor is his plant one which can be 
operated according to a work schedule. He must not only plan a year 
ahead but he must also combat weather and many of his problems 
are brought about by virtue of either too little or too much moisture, 
over which he is only now by virtue of the conservation program able 
toinasmall way anticipate. 

We hear a lot about the necessity of curtailing all Government ap- 
propriations in order to be able to finance our defense program. I, 
for one, want to see this country as militarily strong as she needs to 
be. However, we can eat neither guns nor ships, nor planes, and food 
is just as much ammunition to fight the enemy with as our atom bombs 
and missiles. 

As a farmer interested in keeping agriculture healthy and this Na- 
tion strong and great, it is my recommendation that the ac reage re- 
serve program be discontinued and that emphasis be placed on the 
agricultural conservation program. It is my belief that a more last 
ing and beneficial conservation effort would result if funds now made 
available for the conservation reserve part of the soil bank were 
transferred to the agricultural conservation program. This would 
provide sufficient funds to expand the program to more nearly meet 
the conservation needs of our farms and give farmers the incentive 
needed to apply conservation measures to their lands. 

The practices offered under the agricultural conservation program 
are of necessity of such variety as to give farmers an opportunity to 
adapt the program to the conservation needs of their particular farms. 
No one knows better than the farmer which of the several recom- 
mended conservation practices will prevent his land from washing or 
blowing away and maintain or improve its fertility. 

On my own farm one program could not be devised which would 
meet the problems of all farms. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert one thing there. I have one 
200-acre farm which we had the soil analysis run on and we found 
we had 7 separate and distinct types of soil on that one plot of 200 
acres, each of which required a different treatment to either main- 
tain its fertility or improve it. Each must have its individual pro- 
gram of conservation measures. Because of this freedom of choice 
on the part of farmers, some people have referred to the agricultural 
conservation program as a cafeteria-type program and have inferred 
that such a program is bad. Also by inference they have indicated 
that other conservation programs do not leave a choice to the farmer 
but require him to follow a specific and definite farm plan dic tated 
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by a specialist. Neither of these two inferences has any foundation 
oin fact. Giving the farmer an opportunity to choose the measures 
which will best fit his conservation requirements is fundamental to a 
successful, national conservation effort. Under no other conservation 
program or plan is the farmer required to do anything. Under the 
soil conservation district plan, the farmer and the technician makes 
a plan for the farm, acceptable to the farmer. The farmer chooses 
to carry out part of the plan as he is able to carry it out with his own 
resources and the assistance of the agricultural conservation program. 

I, as a farmer, am opposed to and will continue to be opposed to 
any attempt to regiment the conservation efforts on my farm. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is a fine statement of the practical operations 
of the agricultural conservation program. This committee has 
worked with that program for many years. I think without excep- 
tion everybody on this committee has always supported that program. 

Spe: iking as chairman of the committee, we were very dis: ippointed 
to see that the budget proposes for next year to cut that program in 
half. It shall be my recommendation, and I hope the committee will 
support me, to restore the full amount. Of course, it will not be 
effective unless we can get it through the whole committee, through 
the Congress, and signed by the President. 

For many years I have supported this program and I guess about 
half the time have had this same job of trying to either restore what 
the Budget had cut out or else fight off efforts on the floor to cut it. 
Where the farmer puts up about the same amount of money as the 
Government—plus labor, where 114 million people participate in it, 
where the practices are selected by the States and counties within the 
broad framework of national policies, I think it is about the soundest 
conservation effort. possible. With my long record behind it, I am in 
thorough agreement with you and expect to do what I can. We wish 
tothank you. 

Mr. Cuatkiey. Thank you very much. I appreciate the privilege 
of coming before you. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have had you. 


Monpay, Marcu 10,1958. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee will come to order. 

We are glad to have with us today our colleague, the Honorable 
Clifford G. Me Intire, of Maine, who is a member of the Agricultural 
Legislative Committee and whose interest in agriculture is well known. 

W e will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, the 
budget recommendation for marketing research and agricultural esti- 
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mates reflects a reduction of $21,700 from that amount appropriated 
in fiscal 1958. 

This is a program that seeks to solve those problems that occur as 
food moves from the farmer’s field to the consumer’s table. Through 
this program, in cooperation with private agencies and trade groups, 
the Department of Agriculture endeavors to develop those kinds of 
marketing practices that. will reduce marketing costs, increase the 
farmer's return, and heighten the consumer’s satisfaction. 

All of us are conscious of the increasing spread on costs that exist 
between the producer and consumer. These are, essenti: lly, market- 
ing or distribution costs, supplemented by costs relating to processing, 
transportation, etc. 

Research in marketing is vitally important to improve handling 
methods, to cut losses through spoilage, to improve packaging meth- 
ods, to develop efficient temperature control, and to effect many other 
constructive marketing methods. 

It is my observation that the Department work in this field is in 
very competent hands. I strongly urge that the problems in this area 
of marketing be aggressively attacked and supported by all the money 
necessary to ) accomplish sound objectives. 

It is encouraging to observe that the budget has recommended 
modest increases for services occurr ing under inspection, grading and 
classing, and standardization. The rather substantial increase of 
$5,389,600 for poultry inspection is undoubtedly attributable to the 
recently enacted legislation providing for the compulsory inspection 
of poultry products. And at this point I would like to say that I have 
been advised that the Department of Agriculture’s estimate on costs 
for poultry inspection perform as being highly accurate. 

The fiscal 1959 figure of $693,000 for the inspection of fruits and 
vegetables is identical to that amount appropriated in fiscal 1958, and 
I can but suggest that this committee be constantly conscious of the 
ever-increasing costs associated with this inspection service, and be 
ever-ready to ‘effect, those adjustments in appropriations essential to 
an efficient exercise of this function. 

The budget recommends a reduction in funds for the market news 
service, and although this reduction is but slight, there are underlying 
considerations that prove disturbing. 

For instance, it appears that the need for the market news service 
is expanding rather than contracting. This is evidenced by a letter 
recently directed to me by the Maine ‘Potato Council, a letter in which 
it was stated that the Maine potato industry has an interest in extend- 
ing its shipping season of the summer months up to July 31. 

There are, I feel sure, other areas of agriculture that are interested 
in broadening their shippmg and marketing programs, and these, if 
they are to be successful, will very heavily rely on the market news 
service. 

I am informed that the Department of Agriculture has been advised 
of the Nationa] Potato Council’s interest in expanding its shipping 
season, and am further informed that the Department has stated that 
in the absence of necessary funds, it will be extremely difficult to 
supply the news service for the extended period. 

Mr. Chairman, I request that this committee give approval to those 
funds essential to the efficient function of the market news service. 
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In addition, and in particular, I urge the committee to approve such 
additional funds as will en: able the Department of Agriculture to 
institute a market news service in consonance with the Maine potato 
industry’s effort to expand its shipping season. 

Funds for the operation of the Foreign Agricultural Service have 
been recommended in the same amounts as for fiscal 1! )58, as pertain- 
ing to agricultural attachés. These attachés, working through the De- 
pi artment of Agriculture, have proved of superb assistance in develop- 
ing markets abroad for American agricultural commodities. They 
have contributed notably to the effective operation of title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 by bring- 
ing together interested United States and foreign parties, and, in gen- 
eral, in implementing the operation of this agricultural surplus dis- 
posal program. 

It is interesting to note that since 1957 there has been a decline in 
the total number of these attachés—from 442 to 417. Although this 
is but a nominal reduction in personnel, this committee might well be 
watchful lest a further contraction in personnel—resulting from re- 
duced appropriations—negatively affects the administration of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service program. 

This committee might also Cm mindful of the high costs associated 
with retaining highly skilled personnel, maing those adjustments in 
appropriations that will permit the hiring of that number and quality 
of attachés required for an efficiently operating attaché program. 

The budget recommendations for the Extension Service are—with 
the exception of penalty mail—identical to those of fiscal 1958— 
$50,715,000 for payments to States, and $2,096,540 for administration 
and coordination. 

It is through this Service that the rural development program 
operates, and $890,000 of this appropriation as recommended would 
be used for the advancement of this program. 

Under the rural development program, the Department of Agri- 
culture—in cooperation with other Federal departments—carries on 
extensive investigatory operations in an effort to aid depressed farm 
areas. Work on this program is now going forward in 30 States, 
with nearly 100 rural counties taking part in pioneering this new 
approach to balanced farm, industry, and community development. 
In my State of Maine, W: ashington County has, since 1956, been 
taking part in this operation, and during its participation much 
progress has been made in analyzing this county’s assets and needs. 

In placing emphi isis on the importance of the rural development 
program, the President, in his farm message, stated : 

Though only about 3 years old, the rural development program has already 
achieved much, and with the increased emphasis planned for the coming year, 
progress promises to be more rapid in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, in consideration of the fact that the Extension 
Service, in its broadest sense, has proved an effective instrument in 
the application of improved methods of production, marketing, and 

family living, I earnestly urge this committee to support the budget 
recommendation. 

Appropriation recommendations for the Agricultural Research 
Service are—except for a slight increase of $500,000 for meat inspec- 
tion—essentially in tune with appropriations for fiseal 1958. 
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I might say that I am pleased to see the indicated increase for 
meat inspec tion, for such an increase will work toward accommodat- 
ing the increased costs associated with the ever-expanding services 
carried out under the meat inspection program. 

All of us are familiar with the constructive work being carried out 
by the agricultural experiment stations, and this rec ord of accom- 
plishment serves as the best recommendation for adequate funds to 
carry out this laboratory function. 

Golden nematode control has proved effective in the past and must 
be relied upon in the future in controlling a devastating pest that 
constantly poses as a threat to the farmer’s field crops. 

It is particularly encouraging to observe that the gypsy moth con- 
trol program is supported by a recommended appropriation of $2,- 
820,200. We should all remain aware that, as the Department of 
Agriculture recently reported, a general buildup of the gypsy moth 
in the Northeastern United St: ites—posing a threat to eastern and 
southern forests—may be expected in the next 3 or 4 years. 

The Department further reported that it is expected that if the 
previous history of gypsy moth activities is reliable, gypsy moth 
populations will soon increase, even though incidence of the moth is 
at a low ebb at the present time. In the absence of chemical control, 
the gypsy moth would continue to spread and do periodic and con- 
tinuing damage throughout the territory within its natural range. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge that this committee endorse the 
recommended appropriations for Agricultural Research Service. 

It is unfortunate that the budget has slighted the Soil Conservation 
Service by suggesting a reduction of $11,780,000 in funds. It is 
through this program that the farmer is aided in various soil- and 
water-conservation pr: actices, and, in general, permitted to make those 
physical adjustments in land that will contribute to a permanently 
balanced agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, a program so essential to the welfare of agriculture 
as this service should not be neglected, and I recommend that this 
committee reexamine the recommended budgetary cut. 

At this point I would like to mention that the sum of $2,300,000 has 
been recommended for use by the Agric ‘ultural Research Service for 
soil and water conservation. During fiscal 1957, for this purpose, the 
State of Maine received $12.231, and $15,265 in fiscal 1958. 

I would like to point out that, in Maine, there is an urgent need for 
extensive research into the effects on the soil of mechanical equipment 
used in the production of potatoes. For instance, the introduction to 
the potato fields of a machine that removes rocks to a depth of about 
4 inches raises a question as to whether or not such an operation 
encourages soil erosion. 

In addition, there is an urgent need for machinery to implement a 
multitude of soil- and water-conservation services, and in the absence 
of such equipment, the full benefits of such a program will never be 
realized. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope this committee will approve the 
$2,300,000 recommended by the budget for soil and water conservation 
as carried out through the Agricultural Research Service. 

The budget recommends $12 million for the special emergency loan 
program administered by the Farmers’ Home Administration. This 
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figure is the same as that for fiscal 1958 and represents an increase of 
$2.3 million over fiscal 1957. 

Under this program loans up to a total of $65 million may be made 
up to June 30, 1959, in areas where the Secretary finds a need for 
credit which cannot be met through other means. 

I would like to state that this form of lending aid has proved a 
material benefit to the farmers in my State of Maine, and I sin- 
cerely hope this committee will endorse the budget recommendation. 

Mr. Chairman, when the House of Represent: tives approved the 
appropriation bill providing funds for fiscal 1959 for the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the Forest Service, a cut of $1,050,000 was made 
in Clarke-McNary funds. Too, no funds were appropriated for tree 
planting under section 401 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. Clarke- 
Me -Nary funds were reduced from $1,308,000 in fiscal 1958 to $258,000 
in fiseal 1959. 

As you gentlemen know, portions of these Clarke-MeNary funds are 
used in operating forest nurseries in the several States. The commit- 
tee report stated that this cut could be made because funds available 
in soil-bank appropriations were adequate for the work. 

L appeared before the Subcommittee for Interior and Forest Service 
Appropriations and strongly urged full support for Clarke-McNary 
and section 401 funds. The subcommittee did not concur in my 
recommendations. 

In the face of these circumstances, I strongly urge this committee 
to provide sufficient funds—under the provisions of the soil-bank 
program—to maintain existing programs of forest nurseries in the 
several States. 

Mr. Chairman, the President recommends $100 million for the 
school-lunch program, and I wish to say that I lend my hearty sup- 
port to this recommendation. 

The House Committee of Agriculture has given considerable study 
to the Department of Agriculture’s administration of the Packer and 
Stockyards Act. I urge, Mr. Chairman, that your committee give 
special attention to this item in order that the department may be in 
a position to fully implement the provisions of this act. 

In relation to the agric altural conservation program, I recommend 
that an appropriation | of $250 million be made for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Chairman, before caste my testimony, I would like to 
commend the conduct of the National Advisory Committee. 

To refresh the committee’s mind, I would like to point out that in 
accordance with title III of the Research and Marketing Act, the 
Secretary has established a national advisory committee of 11 mem- 
bers, 6 of whom represent producers of their organizations to consult 
with the Secretary and other appropriate offici: als of the De partment 
concerning research and service work authorized by the ac t, and to 
assist in obtaining the cooperation of producers, farm organizations, 
industry groups, and Federal and State agencies. ‘This title also pro- 
vides for the establishment, by the Secretary of ‘appropr iate commit- 
tees including represent: atives of producers, industry, Government, and 
science, to assist in effectuating specific research and service programs. 

The members of this committee make an unselfish contribution of 
their time, interests, and efforts. They are not deemed to be employees 
of the United States, and, consequently, they are not entitled to com- 
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pensation. As one might expect, however, the Secretary is authorized 
to allow their traveling expenses and subsistence expenses associated 
with such travel. 

Being constituted of men who have a firsthand knowledge of those 
problems which confront agriculture in the field, in the market place, 
and in the area of transportation, this committee contributes a wealth 
of assistance to the interests of the Department of Agriculture. 

It is my considered opinion that it cannot be challenged that the 
National Advisory Committee—and its related committees—perform 
a very valuable function in the operation of our agricultural program. 

Mr. C hairman, and members of this committee, I wish to express my 
deep appreciation for this opportunity of presenting testimony before 
this committee. 

Mr. Wurirren. Thank you. We appreciate these statements. 

Again, we know of your deep interest and your thorough knowledge 
of the agricultural program. 

Mr. McInrme. Thank you. 

I would perhaps — out that raising the budget constitutes a real 
problem. Personally, I am of the opinion that defense spending far 
exceeds what we get Ae the appropriations, and though I do not think 
that will necessarily bind us it necessarily poses a real problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure that it does. 

I thank you very much. 





Monpnay, Marcu 10, 1958. 
Sor. ConsERVATION SERVICE AND AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us our colleague, Hon. Lester R. Johnson of Wis- 
consin, a member of the Agricultural Legislative Committee. He has 
worked tirelessly in his years here, and we always welcome him. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the committee for 
the privilege of appearing before you this afternoon in support of 
appropriations for the Soil Conservation Service and the agricultural 
conservation program. 

A year ago I appeared before your committee in favor of raising 
the limitation which had been in the law for a number of years stating 
that no participant shall receive more than $1,500. It was my sug- 
gestion that this limitation be raised and the committee approved a 
$2,500 limitation. This figure was retained by the conference com- 
mittee and was included in the law signed by the President. I hope 
the committee will see fit to retain this $2,500 limitation rather than 
lowering it to the previous figure. 

From observations I have made in my district the past fall, I can 
state the new limitation has already helped, to a large degree, in the 
erection of structures throughout the Ninth District, to stop further 
progress of gullies on many of the farms. It was my pleasure to 
visit several of the structures erected as a result of this amendment, 
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and I would like to show the committee a few of the pictures taken 
before the structures were erected and how they looked upon comple- 
tion. I talked with Soil Conservation Service fieldmen in many of 
the various counties and was informed that structures in greater 
numbers will be going up in the summer of 1958 as a result of this 
amendment. , 

The proposed cuts in the ACP budget will seriously harm the con- 
tinuance of the structure building program, along with valuable 
work on terracing, strip cropping, and other forms of erosion control. 

My primary purpose in appearing before the committee is to discuss 
the cuts in appropriations recommended for the Soil Conservation 
Service. I was very much disturbed when I saw the SCS and ACP 
1959 budget estimate as compared to 1958 and noted the various cuts 
which the Budget Bureau and Department of Agriculture have recom- 
mended for this valuable service. You on the committee are more 
familiar than I with these cuts, but I want to introduce a fact sheet 
prepared by the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
listing the budget for soil conservation. 


l | | 
1958 appro- | 1959 budget | Change from |Percentof 


priation | estimate | 1958 change 
| | | 
a onside iiags cilities i ~ i 

Soil Conservation Service: | 

Assistance to soil-conservation districts $72, 545, 000 $72. 280, 000 — $265, 000 | —().4 

Flood prevention (11 authorized watersheds) 13, 220,000 | 13, 220, 000 0 | 0 

Watershed protection (Public Law 566) 25, 500, 000 | 14, 000, 000 ~11, 500, 000 | —45 

Great Plains conservation program 10, 000,000 | 10. 000. 000 0 0 
Agricultural conservation program: | 

Appropriation 212, 000,000 | 235, 000, 000 +23, 000, 000 Li} 

Advance authorization 250, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 — 125, 000, 000 —50 
Conservation reserve program (soil bank): | 

Appropriation 162, 940, 000 350, 000, 000 +188, 060, 000 +111 

Advance authorization 325, 000, 000 450, 000, 000 +-125, 000, 000 138 
Agricultural Research Service 

Salaries and expenses 104, 700, 000 120, 200, 000 +15, 500, 000 L15 

Payments to State experiment stations ~ 30, 604, 000 30, 604, 000 0 
Extension Servic | 

Payments to States AO. 715, 000 50. 715. 000 0 0 

Washington office 2, 096, 540 2, 096, 540 0 ) 

Penalty mail for extension agents ; 2, 164, 000 1, 868, 000 296, 000 14 

Retirement costs for extension agents 5, 260, 000 5, 479, 000 +219, 000 14 


Last fall I requested that some people in the Soil Conservation Serv 
ice join me in a tour of my district. After this tour I wrote to Marvin 
Schweers, State director of the Wisconsin Soil Conservaton Service, 
asking several questions I felt would be pertinent to this work. A copy 
of this letter is herewith included in my statement. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1957. 
Mr. MArvIN SCHWEERS, 
SCS State Conservationist, Madison, Wis. 


Dear Mr. ScHWeERS: For several years I have been interested in the develop- 
ment of guily-control dams and similar erosion-control work because a number 
of Ninth District counties have rough and hilly terrain which makes such controls 
necessary if the land is to be kept from the inroads of wind and water erosion. 

I realize that some of these projects have been stimulated by congressional ap- 
proval in the last session of an amendment to the agricultural-conservation pro 
gram, which I suggested and which allows more Federal participation in 
gully-control work by increasing the maximum Federal aid from $1,500 to $2,500 

In talking with hundreds of farmers this fall I found there is quite a backlog 
of applications for SCS assistance. 

Can you tell me how many applications there are in Wisconsin and in the 
Ninth District for Soil Conservation Service aid in gully-control projects? How 
many gully-control projects have been completed or are in the actual process of 
construction as of today? 
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How many men or man-hours were required by the Soil Conservation Service 
to complete the work done on projects so far? 
I would also like to know how long it will take to complete the present backlog 
of projects with the present staff of employees. 
Thank you for any assistance you can give me on these questions 
Sincerely yours, 
LESTER JOHNSON. 
Asa result of this request, on December 19, 1957, the following letter 
was forwarded to me: 
DECEMBER 19, 1957. 
Hon. Lester JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: We have asked our area and work unit conserva- 
tionists to help us arrive at the answers to questions raised in your communication 
of November 27, 1957. In the interest of economy of time, we asked our field per- 
sonnel to make an estimate of the total number of structures completed in Wis- 
consin. The figures following do not reflect needs for structures as used in the 
watershed-protection program under Public Law 566. 


9th District Total Wis- 


consin 
1. Estimated number of structures completed to date (includes CCC 475 1, 190 
2. Applications or referrals for structure assistance received in 1957_- 156 560 
3. Number of structures completed in 1957 61 185 
4. Approximate number of SCS man-hours required this year (includes de- 

termining need, planning, layout, supervision, and checking perform- 

ance) 5, 650 16, 000 
5. Estimated number of years to complete 1957 backlog of projects with pres- 

ent staff (assuming all bona fide requests and referrals is 1.5 2 


We trust that the above information will be of interest to you 
Respectfully yours, 


A. W. Kowrvtz, 


State Conservation Engineer. 


You will note in the reply, that in the Ninth District which I repre- 
sent, there is a year and a half backlog of projects, under the present 
staff, and in the State of Wisconsin as a whole, there is a 2-year back- 
log. Now there is a suggested cut of $265,000 for “Assistance to soil 
conservation districts” for 1959. I am told that a $20 million in- 
crease in the appropriation would help to overcome this backlog of 
work projects and allow farmers to go ahead with projects which the V 
desire to complete. It would also allow one additional person in each 
county to work on soil conservation work plans. 

Referring to the item listed as “Watershed projects,” or Public 
Law 566, you will note that the Budget Bureau has febatbiehndiad a 
cut of $1114 million. During the last session of Congress, and in the 
1956 session, we in the Agriculture Committee called in Mr. Donald 
A. Williams, Administrator of the Soil Conservation Service and his 
assistants. We questioned them at various times on why greater 
progress was not being made in attempting to hurry the program 

along. If I recall the testimony given, it was to the affect that this 
was a growing program that would take m: ny years to reach its peak, 
would be built up each year, and was not a program that should be 
cut back. Also, that it was a program in its infancy and every year 
would see the positive results of the program increase. Therefore, it 
would seem to me that rather than this appropriation being cut back, 
it should be increased each fiscal year. 
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I am very much distressed at the $1114 million cut for Public Law 
566 and have requested some figures on how this cut would adversely 
affect activities on Public Law 566. I have received the following 
figures : 

“The fiscal year 1959 budget provides $3,900,000 for project investi- 
gations and planning. This i is a reduc tion of $800,000 from the fiscal 
year 1958 appropriation of $4,700,000.. During the 1958 year plan- 
ning, assistance is being provided by 42 Federal-financed planning 
parties. The $ $3,900,000 budget allowance for 1959 will finance 34 
planning parties. Eight planning parties will have to be eliminated. 

During the current year, about $400,000 has been made available 
to the Agricultural Research Service, United States Geological Sur- 
vey, and Weather Bureau for basic data collections and analysis. 
This assistance has been extremely valuable in developing sound 
watershed work plans. Substantial reductions in funds transferred 
to these agencies would be required by the 1959 budget. 

In addition to the 42 federally-financed planning parties, in 5 States 
6 planning parties are currently financed with non-Federal funds, as 
follows: Arkansas, 1; California, 2; Kentucky, 1; Oklahoma, 1; 
and Texas, 1. 

It is estimated that 150 adidtional State-approved applications for 
assistance will be received in fiscal year 1959. The backlog of water- 
sheds not yet authorized for planning assistance is expected to increase 
from 504 to 574 during fiscal year 1959. 

As of February 1, 1958, 69 projects were approved for construction. 
An additional 11 final project work plans were awaiting approval in 
the Congress, the Bureau of the Budget, or Department of Agricul- 
ture. An additional 36 tentative work plans had received technical 
approval and were awaiting final action by sponsoring local organiza- 
tions. It is anticipated that the 11 final plans plus 25 of the te ntative 
plans already reviewed will result in 102 operational projec ts by July 
1, 1958. 

Planning during the last half of fiscal year 1958 and, at a reduced 
rate provided in the 1959 budget, during the first half of fiscal yea 
1959 (all of calendar year 1958) should bring at least 100 additional 
plans to the stage of final approval ready for authorization of con 
struction. 

The 1959 budget limits the “new starts” to 60 projects plus the con 
tinuation of work on 102 previously authorized projects. It is esti- 
mated that initiation of work on at least 40 projects ready for con 
struction in fiscal year 1959 will have to be deferred until fiscal year 
1960 or later. 

If the fiscal year 1958 level of planning assistance by 42 parties 
were maintained, at least 20 additional projec ts would be oat to 
an operational status in fiscal year 1959. This would mean deferral! 
of operations on 60 projects until fiseal year 1960 or later 

Within the next few days, the Congress will probably authorize 
nearly $1.2 billion in an omnibus bill for flood control and rivers and 
harbors projects. I feel that many millions could be saved and a much 
better job done in soil conservation if appropriations and work unde 
Public Law 566 could be speeded up and that this deluge of wate 
could be controlled before it reaches the main streams and causes these 
disastrous floods. These large dams constructed by the Corps of Engi- 
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neers stop the water after it has done most of the damage to the soil 
while work under the Small Watershed Act stops the water at the 
source and lets it gradually come down the tributaries, preventing the 
destruction which these major floods have done. If we push the Small 
Watershed Act to its completion, it is my opinion that there will be 
little need for the billions we are spending every year for these mam- 
moth dams. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, our soil is our 
greatest resource. It produces our essential raw products, food, and 
fiber. 

The soil does not belong to our generation or to any one generation. 
It belongs to all generations, present and future. It must be pre- 
served for all time. 

It is our obligation to take active steps to preserve our soil. Such 
measures, however, are often very costly, and we cannot expect the 
present tiller of the soil to bear the full expense, 

I thank the committee for this opportunity to talk to you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Johnson, we thank you for your appearance. 
The subjects you have discussed are subjects that have had our consid- 
eration in developing the testimony in the record. They will certainly 
be under consideration at the conclusion of the hearings. 


Monpay, Marcu 10, 1958. 
Meat INSPEecTION 


WITNESS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Wurrten. We are glad to have you before us, Mrs. Sullivan. 
We know of your interest in meat inspection, as well as the many 
other aspects of the Department’s operation. 

We will be glad to have your statement. 

Mrs. Sunxivan. I became more interested in the subject of meat- 
inspection appropriations when last September I received a letter 
from the wife of a meat inspector and began gathering information 
on the subject. That is the reason that I asked to be allowed to come 
before you regarding the appropriations for this service. 

In an effort to save time I would like to read the statement that I 
have prepared. 

One of the most effective activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in protecting the health of the American people is the meat 
inspection work performed in the Agricultural Research Service. 
We require by law that all of the red meats shipped in interstate com- 
merce must be inspected and approved by this agency for wholesome- 
ness and this means the inspection of more than 100 million meat 
animals a year, and the inspection of nearly 18 billion pounds of 
processed meat and meat-food products. 

The law is very clear: It says that this meat must be examined and 
approved before it can be sold in interstate commerce. The packer 
who wants to sell in interstate commerce has no choice in the matter; 
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he must obtain the required inspection and, in order to do so, he must 
comply with all the regulations and requirements of the inspection 
service having to do w ith sanitation and the physical condition of his 
plant. 

Last year, a substantial increase was requested by the Department 
of Agriculture for meat inspection work, but the Congress appro- 
priated an amount about the same as that provided the previous year. 
As a result, although the work of the Meat Inspection Branch in- 
creased substantially, its funds did not keep pace. Consequently, the 
inspectors have been overworked and the quality of the service per- 
formed inevitably has suffered. 


BUDGET REQUEST FAR TOO MODEST 


The budget for the coming fiscal year calls for an increase in funds 
for meat inspection work over the amount provided for the current 
fiscal year, but the suggested increase is only $500,000, making the total 
$17,326,000. Despite the proved need for more inspectors—for a whole 
lot more—I am disappointed that the President is asking for the 
coming year for substantially less than the $18,718,000 he asked for 
last year. I am convinced that the budget amount is not enough and 
that even last year’s budget proposal would not be enough now. 

It is my information that the additional $500,000 requested over 
current operating levels would permit the employment of only about 
85 or 86 additional persons in actual inspection work, mostly in the 
$5,440 to $6,250 salary range. This would not begin to solve the 
problems of the Division in meeting demands upon it for inspection 
without grossly overworking their employees. 

Recently, some of the smaller meatpacking firms in the St. Louis 
area advised me they were encountering periodic and very expensive 
delays in their production lines because of the shortage of United 
States meat inspectors. I understand this is pretty general through- 
out the packing industry. 

If a small plant, with a single ins pector, is not running into this 
difficulty it is for only one reason—that inspector is working himself 
to death. I have some convincing information on that score and I'd 
like to tell you about it. 


INSPECTORS TERRIBLY OVERWORKED 


The wife of a meat inspector, a veterinarian, in one small Mid- 
western plant in Nebraska, wrote me last year of the intolerable con- 
ditions under which her husband has had to operate because he has 
absolutely no assistance, either from professional or lay people. He 
is entirely on his own in this plant which kills up to 800 hogs daily. 
That man is on a merry-go-round all day long, with no time even to 
catch his breath. 

He does his ante mortem inspection an hour before the kill begins. 
He is on the inspection line for 8 or 9 hours. If he does any additional 
ante mortem inspection during the day, the production line must stop. 
During his 10-minute breaks twice a day and his 30-minute lunch-time 
period he has no chance to rest or eat for he is engaged in checking 
plant sanitation, the tanks, and so on. 
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When I heard about this case I wrote to the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service to ask just how widespread this sort 
of practice was. Instead of telling me that this situation as described 
to me was farfetched or exaggerated, the Acting Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service, M. R. Clarkson, informed me: 

The conditions deseribed in your example of the single inspector assigned to 
a small plant where slaughter operations are conducted illustrate one of the 
most difficult situations with which we are confronted in attempting to provide 
the kind of inspection service that is needed. In order for the one inspector to 
provide the essential service, such as you outlined in your letter, it is necessary 
for him to hold up operations on the killing floor while making ante-mortem 
inspection and giving necessary supervision to other operations. 

At larger plants it is possible for a given inspection force to adjust to meet 
variations in volume of kill within a fairly wide range. It is much more diffi 
cult, however, to adjust to meet the increased workload that results from an 
increase in the number of plants requiring inspection. 


DEMANDS FOR INSPECTION SERVICE INCREASING 


As this subcommittee no doubt knows, demands upon the Agricul 
tural Research Service for meat inspection reached a new high as of 
December 31, 1957, with 1,270 establishments in 506 cities. 

[ might point out, in view of my exchange of correspondence with 
the Administrator’s Office which I cited previously, that in nearly 200 
of these establishments the inspection work is carried by a single in 
spector. Hence in nearly 200 cases ciabiiitickia would approximate 
those of the case I cited where the inspector is overworked to such an 
alarming extent. 

The President's own budget document bears this out. On page 308 
of the budget, in the discussion on this tiem of meat inspection, it 
says this: 

The increase requested for 1959 
that is, the extra $500,000 I mentioned 


would provide inspectors needed for existing meatpacking plants and new plants 
in additional locations, and 


now please observe how the rest of it is stated- 


and would make possible some reduction in excessively long and burdensome 
tours of duty of meat inspectors. 

In other words, if we approve the budget amount, we are not going 
to solve the problem of excessive overwork of these inspectors, we are 
just going to reduce some of the excessive overwork. 

Aren’t we a rich enough Nation that we can afford to provide decent 
working conditions for Federal] Pere instead of forcing them 
to carry an excessive workload day in and day out? I am sure we 
can afford to provide reasonable monkicads for these inspectors, not 
work them to death. It is unfair—it is disgraceful. 

In addition to being unfair to the inspectors involved, it is not fair 
to the packers or to the public either, because there is always the 
danger under these conditions of work that filthy or contaminated or 
diseased meat might slip by. 


DANGER OF UNFIT MEAT SLIPPING THROUGH 


The record shows that more than 300,000 animals are condemned 
by the meat inspectors each year. This might be a small proportion 
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of the total tonnage examined, but it certainly represents a large 
quantity of meat. I wouldn’t want to buy any of it and I am sure 
none of you would want it in your own home. 

I know that the members of this subcommittee are just as anxious 
as I am to assure the unquestionably high quality of the meat which 
passes through the Meat Inspection Division to the grocery stores 
and meat markets and to our dinner tables. I think a mistake was 
made last year in not providing an increase in funds sufficient to reflect 
the increase in work of the Meat Inspection Division as new plants have 
come in under the program. 

The time has come now that we must face up to the added expense 
of providing in fact the kind of meat inspection service required by 
law—or else perhaps amend the law and deliberately take a chance 
on some of this unfit meat getting through. I am sure no one would 
seriously propose that alternative, however. 

Therefore, I urge that in the forthcoming appropriation bill for 
the Department of Agriculture you recommend for meat inspection 
work not the budget amount of $17,326,000 but rather $19,202,184— 
a figure which I am informed represents the best judgment of all 
of the major groups directly engaged in meat production. 

I think it is really amazing when you can get the Grange, the 
Farmers’ Union, the American Meat Institute, the Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Meat Cutters’ Union, and other groups that went along 
on this matter to agree on anything. I assume you have seen their 
joint letter on this matter, urging the $19,202,184 figure as necessary 
to meet present needs. 

I received that letter after I had already decided to come in here 
and ask for an increase over the budget, and I am frank to say that 
[ am taking and using their figure because I think they have a good 
basis on which to make a reasonable estimate. 

But long before I had decided what figure to suggest to you, I 
had decided I was going to make this statement—and had, in fact, 
drafted it except for a figure. I had made that decision after my 
personal investigation into this matter resulting in the exchange of 
correspondence with the Agricultural Research Service which I 
mentioned a few minutes ago. 

I would appreciate it 1f you would include here as part of my 
statement my letter of January 8 to Mr. Byron T. Shaw, Admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Research Service, and the reply which 
I received, dated January 28, from Acting Administrator, M. R. 
Clarkson. 

This exchange of correspondence follows: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1958. 
Mr. Byron T. SHaAw, 

Administrator, Agricultural Research Service, Department of 


Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Suaw: As a result of my efforts in behalf of more effective 
meat-inspection programs, I have been hearing more and more frequently from 
people engaged in this work on the Federal, State, and local levels, and of course 
what these complaints usually come down to is the old, old problem of insufficient 
funds for proper enforcement work. I know the Meat Inspection Branch, for 
instance, is working under handicaps right now for that same reason. 

Recently, however, I was advised of one case where an inspector assigned to 
a comparatively small plant was forced to work completely on his own, with no 
professional or lay assistant, and I wonder how widespread this practice is. 
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As this particular case was described to me: “with just one veterinary 
inspector and no lay help, the ante mortem starts 1 hour before the kill begins. 
Then there is 8 or 9 hours of inspection work on the line itself. On the line 
means just that, with no spell outs, no sitting down at any time, no rest period. 
This means the inspector cannot check the loading operations, or do any ante 
mortem on new hogs that come in all during the day. Just suppose an anthrax 
hog were to be sent down the line and not caught until it reached the inspector 
on the line. The 10-minute breaks twice daily and the 30-minute lunch time 
are used to hurriedly check a thousand and one things that must be seen to, 
such as the tanks. Discounting the fact that it is just too much work for one 
man, we still have the fact that it is physically impossible for him to be in 
more than one place at the same time. The plant is not getting the inspection 
service it should be able to expect. I don’t know how many plants there are 
where this problem exists, but I do know that we are rather desperate about it 
here.” 

I would very much appreciate your comments on these points, with particular 
reference to how widespread this kind of workload is. Does the budget prevent 
your correcting this matter or is it lack of trained personnel? If the budget is 
the main factor, are you asking for a supplemental appropriation? Does the 
new budget provide sufficient funds to prevent this kind of overload on your 
inspectors? 

I hope you realize my interest in this is to try to help correct what appears 
to me from this case I cited to be a terribly bad situation, both for your inspectors 
and also for the public. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
LEoNoR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Missouri. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 28, 1958. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: Thank you for your interest and concern in 
behalf of a more effective Federal meat inspection program as expressed to us 
in your letter of January 8. 

As of December 31, 1957, demands for inspection reached a new high with 
our Meat Inspection Division serving 1,270 establishments in 506 cities and towns. 
This is an increase of almost 20 percent when compared with the number of 
establishments serviced as of June 1954. Of this number there are approximately 
198 meatpacking plants where slaughtering is performed and only one inspector 
is assigned. 

The conditions described in your example of the single inspector assigned 
to a small plant where slaughter operations are conducted illustrate one of the 
most difficult situations with which we are confronted in attempting to provide 
the kind of inspection service that is needed. In order for the one inspector 
to provide the essential service, such as you outlined in your letter, it is necessary 
for him to hold up operations on the killing floor while making ante-mortem 
inspection and giving necessary supervision to other operations. 

At larger plants it is possible for a given inspection force to adjust to meet 
variations in volume of kill within a fairly wide range. It is much more diffi- 
cult, however, to adjust to meet the increased workload that results from an 
increase in the number of plants requiring inspection. Only by the skilled ap- 
plication of the best principles of personnel utilization is it possible to meet 
our growing obligations to the public and, of course, our obligations to the 
inspectors. 

The 1959 budget estimates include an increase of $500,000 to help meet the 
increased workload in meat inspection. 

We appreciate the interest you have shown in this matter. You may be 
assured that we are making every effort to carry out as effectively as possible 
our responsibilities under the Meat Inspection Act. We could not operate as 
effectively as we do without the fine spirit of cooperation and devotion to duty 
of our inspection force. 

Sincerely yours, 


M. R. CLarKson, Acting Administrator. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We have had that problem throughout the years. I 
do not know what the answer is, but at one time the cost of inspection 
was billed back to the packers. The packers did not like that. In 
time, the Congress repealed that act and left it where it is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. Ac tually, I think there was a lot 
of misinformation at the time given to the Congress because always 
the inspection was under the Federal Government and the only differ- 
ence was the packers were billed for the cost. That is not the way 
that it was presented on the floor. At any rate under the present 
conditions, and under existing law, the responsibility is in the Federal 
Government and the committee will just have to do the best it can. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. That is right. These people are definitely Govern- 
ment and Federal workers. When I discussed the problem with our 
local packers they said, “Every small plant has that problem.” 

Mr. Wurrren. We certainly do thank you and we appreciate your 
deep interest and concern. 


Mrs. Suttivan. Thank you. 


Monpay, Marcu 10, 1958. 


Som CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Wurrren. We are pleased to have with us our friend and col- 
league, Cleveland M. Bailey, Member of Congress from the State of 
West Virginia, whose interest in agriculture and various aspects of 
it is well known to this committee. 

May I say that we are always glad to see you and we would appre- 
clate your making a statement. 

Mr. Batmny. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, for the 
purpose of the record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey of the 
Third West Virginia District. 

I appear today to protest certain cutbacks in items of the 1959 
budget for the Department of Agriculture. 

The busy schedule of your committee will not permit me to go into 
detail on this matter. I do want to comment briefly on such subjec ts 
as the upstream development program, the cooperative forest tree 
production program, title 4 of the 1956 Agriculture Act, the soil con- 
servation program, and the Meat Inspection Service. 


UPSTREAM DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman, it was my pleasure some years ago to join former 
Congressman Hope, ranking minority member of the Agriculture 
Committee, in initiating the program for demonstrating the feasi- 
bility of improving headwater and feeder streams in contrast to the 
program of the Army engineers for flood control and reservoir proj- 
ects downstream. 
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Salem, W. Va., which is in my congressional district, was selected 
as the first pilot project under this program. What has been accom- 
plished there is the best answer to those who would hamper or destroy 
this fine program. 

Here, we had a small valley plagued by annual floods that did untold 
damage. The city of Salem, population 5,000, has been fully protected 
from further hazard. Seven small dams and a city reservoir have 
been constructed by the joint action of the Government, the State 
conservation commission, the Soil Conservation Service and, most 
of all, the residents themselves. 

The project has resulted in the fertilization of the soil, the reseeding 
of pasture lands, the construction of many farm ponds, and the re- 
forestation of marginal hillside pasture lands. More than 1,500,000 
trees have been supplied by the State nursery service and i ave been 
planted. The project is a mecca for visitors from all parts of the 
Nation. 

Many other communities in‘my State have applied for projects. 
It appears to me the height of folly to curtail a program that shows 
great potentialities for the solution of many of our farm problems. 


Forest TREE PropucrioN AND DISTRIBUTION 


This is known as the Clarke-McNary section 4+ program. Here, the 
current budget provides $1,258,000. The 1959 budget, a bare $258,000. 
I would like at this time, Mr. Chairman, to offer for inclusion in 
the record of the hearings a letter signed by Mr. Lester McClung, 
West Virginia State forester, in protest to this and other cutbacks 
in the estimate for the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Wurrten. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 


Charleston, February 11, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 


Member, House of Representatives, 
Clarksburg, W.Va. 


DeAR Mr. BAILey: It has recently come to my attention that appropriations 
have been reduced in two programs which vitally effect the cooperative-aid 
efforts between the States and the United States Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These reductions areas follows: 

. The cooperative forest tree production and distribution program, bet- 
ter known as the Clarke-McNary section 4 program, was reduced 
$1,258,000 this present fiscal year to $258,000 for fiscal year 1959. 

2. The title IV, Agricultural Act of 1956 program had all funds removed 
for the fiscal year 1959. There were $500,000 approved for this fiscal year. 

The cooperative assistance in the first mentioned program is very necessary in 
this State to enable us to provide the planting stock for reforestation and 
aforestation purposes. The Federal share of the finances have literally kept us 
in business when State funds were scarce. It is extremely doubtful if we could 
continue production at the present level without this help. 

While West Virginia is not participating in the title IV 
extremely timely program 


from 


program, it is an 
and one in which we would participate as soon as 
our nursery production caught up with demands. I personally know that many 
States expanded their production capacities and may now suffer a loss with- 
out this program. We would have expanded by this time had sufficient funds 
been available. 

For the amounts of money involved and the resulting benefits to the 


» many 
States, I would personally appreciate your considering the 


impact of these re- 


ductions, and, if you concur with me in their effects, lending your support to 
having these cuts restored. 
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Our forests are renewable and constitute our greatest renewable natural re- 
source. Thank you for your kind consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 
LESTER McCLune, 
State Forester. 


Meat INSPECTION 


Mr. Battery. Because of the health factor involved, this is one of 
the most important items in the Agriculture budget. Legislation 
recently approved by the House to provide methods of humane slaugh- 
tering would indicate the need for added’ inspection rather than a 
cutback. 

In order to let you know of the interest in this appropriation, I 
desire to offer for insertion at this point in the record of the hearings, 
letters from: 

1. American Meat Institute 

2. Western States Meat Packers Association, Inc. 

3. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 

t. The National Independent Meat Packers Association 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letters are as follows :) 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1958. 
Hon, CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BaILeEy: The Federal Meat Inspection Service is a vital 
function of the United States Department of Agricuture, both from the stand- 
point of service to agriculture and protection of the meat-consuming public. 
Through it, consumers have positive assurance that the meat they eat is whole- 
some, healthful, and fit for human consumption. Moreover, growers of livestock 
benefit from the broad market which wide public acceptance of federally in- 
spected meats generates. 

During the 52 years of its existence, Federal meat inspection has been con- 
sidered a public-health service and as such has been paid for by the public as a 
whole. Although this principle has been recognized by the Congress, the amount 
of money which has been provided to discharge the obligation has not been 
sufficient for the expansion made necessary by the increase in population, changes 
in the character of the meatpacking industry and developments in the merchan- 
dising of meat. 

We appreciate the fact that economy in Government is essential, but in the 
Meat Inspection Division we have an outstanding example of a Government 
agency which has practiced economy to the point where its efficiency has been 
impaired. 

According to the best estimate which can be made of the requirements for 
Federal meat inspection during the 1959 fiscal year, an appropriation of ap- 
proximately $1.9 million over the current budget request of $17,326,000 will be 
needed if the public health is to be protected. 

Since 1953, the number of meat inspectors has declined although there has been 
a steady increase in the number of federally inspected plants. In addition, 
there has been a general upward trend in the number of animals slaughtered and 
the volume of products processed. The result has been that the Meat Inspection 
Division has been unable to keep up with the workload. 

Recognizing the critical situation, farm organizations, livestock-producer or- 
ganizations, and labor organizations, plus three trade associations in the meat 
packing industry are making this joint appeal to the President and to the Con- 
gress for sufficient funds to continue adequate meat inspection in our ¢ ynamic 
economy. I hope you will carefully read the attached copy of the joint statement. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALED P. DAVIES, 
Assistant to the President. 
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AN APPEAL To SAVE THE MEAT-INSPECTION PROGRAM 


The meat-inspection program is now in the greatest crisis of its half century 
existence. This Federal service, which has earned the respect of every group in 
American life for its steadfast and effective protection of the consumer and live- 
stock producers, is already unable to fulfill its job and is in danger of deteriorating 
further. 

In recent years, appropriations have not kept pace with the increase in the 
Meat Inspection Division’s workload, which rose with continuing increases in 
the number of animals slaughtered and the decentralization of the meat industry. 
The Division has shifted its employees back and forth; borrowed veterinarians 
from other sections of the Department of Agriculture, and taken other temporary 
expedients to meet the severe shortage of inspectors. 

But now this system of patchwork is reaching the breaking point. Last year, 
some of our organizations reported to Congress instances of slowdowns in meat 
production in some meat plants in 18 cities because insufficient inspectors were 
available. Now, this problem has worsened. The 1957 slowdowns lasting a few 
hours have now increased: 20 and more percent cuts in slaughtering lasting a 
week at a time in some plants. 

The consequences are serious. They are: a definite threat to consumer protec- 
tion, further cuts in farmers’ incomes, more layoffs in packinghouse workers’ 
jobs, and further reduction in meatpacking firms’ profits. 

Unfortunately, the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1959 promises no 
improvement. It actually carries a request for $1,392,000 less than the budget 
for fiscal year 1958. The $17,326,000 requested in the fiscal year 1959 budget 
would restrict the Meat Inspection Division to a staff even smaller than it 
maintained in the current fiscal year. This is blatantly inadequate. 

Actually, the Division needs an increase of 412 inspectors. This is apparent 
from the following: In fiscal year 1957, the Division had 3,023 employees. For 
fiscal year 1958, it demonstrated the need for 192 more employees, but funds were 
not made available. In fiscal 1959, another 3 percent increase in meat plants 
needing inspection is expected and a 1.5 percent increase in inspectors, or 48 
additional inspectors, will be required. Therefore, the Meat Inspection Division, 
in order to carry out its functions adequately, must have 3,263 inspectors 
(3,023 plus 192 plus 48). But the Division will have only 2,851 inspectors on 
July 1, 1958. 

The Meat Inspection Division, therefore, needs an appropriation, for fiscal 
year 1959, of $19,202,184, not of $17,326,000, as the budget indicates. 

We firmly believe such an appropriation imperative if the meat-inspection 
program is to be saved. Economy in Government is one thing; pennypinching 
which endangers the health and livelihood of tens of millions of Americans is 
another. We urge the administration to change its budget estimate. We urge 
Congress to appropirate the truly needed amount of $19,202,184. The health 
and economic welfare of consumers, farmers, packinghouse workers, and meat- 
packing industry are at stake. 


Thomas J. Lloyd and Patrick E. Gorman, president and secretary-treasurer, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO) 

Radford Hall, executive secretary, American National Cattlemen’s Association 

Homer R. Davison, president, American Meat Institute 

James G. Patton, president, the National Farmers Union 

Herschel D. Newsom, master, the National Grange. 

John A. Killick, executive secretary, National Independent Meat Packers 
Association 

Dr. R. A. Hendershott, secretary, United States Livestock Sanitary Association 

EK. F. Forbes, president and general manager, Western States Meat Packers 
Association 


WESTERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., February 17, 1958. 
Hon. CEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DrAR Mr. BAILEY: Enclosed is a press release issued jointly by eight organiza 
tions regarding the critical shortage of funds appropriated for the Federal meat 
inspection service, 

In recent years the workload of the meat inspectors has increased substantially 
while the number of meat inspectors assigned to this important task has de 
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creased. The appropriation for meat inspectors has actually been larger each 
year, but increases in salary levels and contributions for retirement, etc., have 
more than offset the larger appropriations. 

The President’s budget requested only $17,326,000 for meat inspection. The 
amount needed is $19,202,184. The larger sum would provide 412 additional meat 
inspectors for fiscal year 1959. 

Your support for $19,202,184 for Federal meat inspection will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Best personal regards. 

Respectively yours, 
LL. BLAINE LILJENQUIST 


AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN 
or NorTH AMERICA, 
Chicago, [1., February 18, 1958 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Vember of Congress, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: We are enclosing a statement signed by eight con 
sumer, farm, public health, business, and labor organizations, including our 
union. The statement concerns the desperate need of the Meat Inspection 
Division of the Department of Agriculture for sufficient appropriations to hire 
additional inspectors. 

As the statement shows, the meat-inspection program is in the greatest crisis 
of its half-century existence because its inspection force has steadily been de 
creasing While its workload has increased. The budget estimate submitted by 
the administration for meat inspection for fiscal year 1959, is, unfortunately, 
completely inadequate. It would not permit the hiring of the necessary addi 
tional inspectors. The statement demonstrates in summary form, why an appro- 
priation of $19,202,184 is actually necessary. If you would like a detailed 
accounting of the need for this amount, please let us know. We will be happy 
to supply it 

We would greatly appreciate your support of an appropriation of $19,202,184 
for the meat-inspection program of the Department of Agriculture. As our 
various organizations declare in the statement, the health and economic welfare 
of consumers, farmers, packinghouse workers, and meat-packing industry are at 
stake. 

Thank you 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS J. LLoyp, 
Preside ne 
PATRICK E. GORMAN, 


Necretary-Treasurer 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BAILEY, 
House of Re pres ntatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: Our association has joined hands with the other 
major meatpacking industry associations and representatives of the union which 
serves our industry in making an appeal for a meat inspection appropriation 
Which will be adequate to serve the minimum needs of our industry and whieh 
will forestall any threat to the well-being of our agriculture economy. 

It is quite obvious from available facts and statistics that even at its present 
level the Meat Inspection Division of the Department of Agriculture is having 
difficulty in providing even the minimum service demanded by law. Moreover, 
on the basis of figures available in the Department, if this trend continues the 
Meat Inspection Division will be even more greatly reduced in its efficiency and 
capability 


Upon examination of the budget figures approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
the amount $17,326,000 would not provide adequate meat inspection service. Our 
joint study indicates that a figure of $19,202,000 would barely furnish the 
hecessary inspection needs—particularly in the face of growing demands for this 
service—to insure orderly processing of the products of the American farms so 
that these products could reach the American consumer 
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Attached is a copy of a joint statement issued by our association, NIMPA, 
in conjunction with other meatpacking, livestock producer, labor, farm, and live- 
stock sanitation groups. Not only do we subscribe heartily to all of the repre- 
sentations made in this joint statement, but we are asking for the support of 
the administration and the Congress in taking steps to avoid the breakdown in 
amore processing, and consumption of meats and meat products of America’s 

arms, 


Respectfully, 
JoHN A. KILLICK 
Executive Secretary. 
Mr. Battery. The concern for the Nation’s health would indicate the 
need for the $19 million plus requested. This is no time to economize 
on so vital a program. 


Scuoo,t Hotr-Luncn Program 


Mr. Chairman, mounting unemployment rolls makes it necessary for 
an enlarged program of Federal assistance because to many thousands 
the lunch the youngsters get at school will be all that he or she gets 
for the day. 

I am surprised to see the administration, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, put in a plan to reduce the quantity of items in 
surplus that have been allotted in past years to this worthy project. 

Some days ago, I contacted the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
through the Division of Marketing of the Department of Agriculture. 
They somewhat reluctantly agreed that they had 38 million pounds 
of butter in surplus. The storage rates have already cost more than 
the original value of the butter. 

I urged that some of this 38 million pounds of butter be used for 
enriching the hot-lunch program and that butter for a limited time be 
restored to the list of general items for public use in areas of unemploy- 
ment. 

I was advised that they were negotiating for the sale of this butter. 
Some days later, I learned that it was a part of the deal with Poland 
to sell surplus items and take payment in Polish rather than Ameri- 
can money. I am sure this committee is not going to approve a plan 
to deny surplus foods to our own hungry children in order to feed the 
Communists. 

ACP Program 


There is a growing demand by local soil-conservation units through- 
out my congressional district and the State of West Virginia that the 
soil-conservation-program item in the 1959 budget should be equal to 
that in the current budget and, in this connection, I desire to offer 
for inclusion in the record a letter from the chairman of the Wirt 
County, W. Va., ASC Committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


Evizapetu, W. VA., February 27, 1958. 


Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEy, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. Battey: As chairman of the Wirt ASC County Committee and full 
time farmer I am writing you and requesting that you appear personally before 
Mr. Jamie L. Whitten’s House Appropriations Subcommittee to support the 1959 
ACP at $250 million and the same practices as are in effect for 1958. 
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We members of the county ASC committee feel that the ACP program has 
done more for conservation of soil than any other program but we have always 
cooperated with the Soil Conservation Service and the Little Kanawha Soil 
Conservation District and must continue to do so if we are to have a sound 
program in our county. We absolutely do not feel that the agricultural con- 
servation program should be cut at this time due to the low income of our 
farmers. 

Very truly yours, 
CLYDE CALE, 
Chairman, Wirst ASC County Committee. 


Mr. Battery. Time will not permit me to go into other items in the 
appropriations. Your committee has in the past met these false- 
economy suggestions with a definite “No.” It is my thought that 
you will do this once more. You may be sure that you will have 
plenty of backing on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. We do know of your in- 
terest and we have appreciated your statements and your support 
many times when this committee has taken a position in the interest 
of the agricultural welfare of the Nation. 


Firetp Station, Texas 
Monpay, Marcu 10, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


HON. WALTER ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

ART BRALLEY, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
AMARILLO, TEX. 

JAY TAYLOR, PAST PRESIDENT, AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLE 
RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, AMARILLO, TEX. 


Mr. Wuitren. May we welcome Mr. Walter Rogers, our colleague 
from the State of Texas, before the committee. He has appeared 
before it many times in the interest of agriculture, particularly re- 
search and watershed protection. 

Mr. Rogers, I notice you have two of your friends. We will be 
glad to have you present them to the committee and follow the course 
you prefer. 

Mr. Rocrers. On my immediate left is Mr. Art Bralley, vice presi- 
dent, American National Bank at Amarillo, in charge of agricul- 
tural relations, and on my far left is Mr. Jay Taylor who has been 
well known in agricultural and cattle matters throughout this coun- 
try for many, many years. He has been a leader in those pursuits as 
well as many others in our section of the country. We are proud of 
both of these men and happy to have them come here to testify to 
this committee today. 

I want to say that this Agricultural Subcommittee has always given 
a fine ear to everything I have had to say. I want to compliment 
you on the fine job you have done in weighing these problems. We 
hope that we do not ask for too much. Also we hope we do not ask 
for too little. But I do want to pinpoint this discussion in the interest 
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of time. I want Mr. Bralley to make the statement to the commit- 
tee and Mr. Taylor to say w hether he would like to say about it. 

We are here prim: wily with relation to an experiment station near 
Amarillo. Although I could talk a long time on the merits of this, 
I think I had better yield now to Mr. Bralley who is working in con- 
nection with the citizens’ committee there. 

Mr. Wuitren. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Bralley. 

Mr. Brattry. I have here copies of a statement, I think enough 
copies for each of you. If you gentlemen will bear with me I] will 
read this statement and then if there are questions I will attempt to 
answer, 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee; my name is Art 
Bralley. I live in Amarillo, Potter County, Tex., and am vice presi- 
dent of the American National Bank, of Amarillo, Tex., in charge of 
agricultural relations. I am also a member of a committee of 
Amarillo businessmen organized to serve in the interests of soil and 
water conservation. This is an independent committee composed of 
the following members : 

V. P. Patterson, president, First National Bank 
Art Bralley, vice president, American National Bank 
Dav id Kritser, owner, Kritser Supply 
R. C. Neely, Jr., president, Amarillo Hardware Co. 
Jack Roach, past president, Southwestern & Texas Cattle Raisers 
Association 
Jay Taylor, past president, American National Cattle Raisers 
iene we 
B. Whittenburg, publisher, Amarillo News-Globe Co. 
It ka as sais blessings of all of the organizations interested i in agriculture 
in that area, both urban and rural, and is undertaking to serve the best 
interests of that section of the country. 

I appear here today in my official capacity as a member of that 
committee and on behalf thereof, and also as an individual who has 
long studied the agricultural problems of our area. 

I am here today representing our committee at the invitation of our 
Congressman, the Honorable Walter Rogers, and we hope to point out 
the urgent need for further research on the conservation of soil and 
water in the southern Great Plains. 

A brief historv of the USDA Southwestern Great Plains Field 
Station at Bushland. Tex.. is as follows: The station was established 
in the late 1930’s through the work of our then Congressman, Marvin 
Jones. It is located some 12 miles west of Amarillo, Potter County, 
Tex.. and is the center of an area serving portions of 5 States in the 
southern Great Plains. The station includes 1,600 acres of land and 
for years was operated by a staff of 13 people. Some 4 years ago 
representatives of the Agricultural Research Administration surveyed 
the research facilities of the southern Great Plains for the location of 
a station to serve as a regional research center for soil and water con- 
servation in the southern Great Plains and selected the USDA South- 
western Field Station as a regional research center. 

This work has progressed, and they have increased their staff from 
13 to 40 people, including some well-trained scientists in the field of 
soil and water conservation. 
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At present the office and laboratory space of the USDA South- 
western Great Plains Field Station is inadequate for the research 
underway, and it is urgently recommended that the United States 
Congress appropriate sufficient funds for improvement and construc- 
tion of new facilities at this regional center in order that a well-rounded 
program of soil- and water-conservation research may be continued. 

[ would like to include as a part of my remarks the brief that has 
been prepared on this subject. I respectfully request that it be made 
a part of the record or a part of the file as the chairman might direct. 

Mr. Wurrren. In view of the size of it I think it would be better 
to leave it for the committee’s files. But it will have the attention 
and consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Bralley, we appreciate your statement. We welcome this in- 
formation in the record. We have many places throughout the United 
States where similar situations exist. In recent years it has been 
extremely difficult to get approval for many worthwhile domestic 
projects, frequently hard to get them through the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, and if not included in the budget, next to impossible to get con- 
gressional approval. 

I was making a note while you were talking that, in my opinion, 
the committee should urge the Department of Agric ulture to follow 
present governmental announced policies of starting a program of 
public works in order to generate some domestic activity from the 
standpoint to stop the recession. 

Certainly we on this committee are familiar with many places where 
better facilities would add considerably to meeting the present opera 
tions of the Department. 

At the same time, I do not see a lot of opportunity at the moment 
for this committee to add funds for such program where there are no 
plans—I am talking about detailed plans. But I think you and Mr. 
Sanne have initiated something here that the committee should give 
consideration to. We:should ask the De ‘partment to make a thorough 
study of this type of need for present: ition to the Bureau of the Budget 
and to the Congress some time in the near future. 

Is there anything you care to add, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Only as Art Bralley has told you, I live within 12 
miles of this and ranch “i farm right around it. I have not planted 
a crop of grass or grain since this station was 2 years old that I have 
not gone by and checked with and talked with them. TI have had 
these men on my farm and ranch. I have done soil analyses with them. 
I have furnished them cattle to feed out and watched the way they 
did it. 

IT have watched their grass experiments. For a good many years 
the station paid its own way, which I thought was rather unique. 
Since it has been made this big district office it is simply inadequate. 
I think all of you would understand it was put up for 13 people and 
now they have all these scientists here. They are stumbling over one 
another. 

[think if they had some buildings and equipment they could do a lot 
of good. They have done me a lot of good. They have a field day 
there every year and you cannot get on the place. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you know whether the local people have sub- 
mitted to the Department a request for facilities or whether the De- 
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partment in turn asked anything of the Bureau of the Budget on 
this? 

Mr. Rocers. I was going to speak to this particular subject. The 
matter has been under consideration by the Department of Agriculture 
ever since they added these people. As I understand it, they do have 
definite plans because these plans have been worked out from time to 
time and they get so high in the Department of Agriculture and then 
they hit the slide for some reason. They are cut out in the top echelons 
of the Department of Agriculture. Of course, they do not get to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Apparently they feel there are some more important items that 
this particular item must yield to. But I think that they are looking 
at it from the standpoint of being penny wise and pound foolish be- 
cause there are 1,600 acres of land. You know you cannot get that 
kind of tract together now without condemnation proc eedings or 
going to a lot of trouble. It is right in an area that has been pl: rgued 
with drought. We have numerous possibilities insofar as rese: arch and 
development i is concerned. For instance, one that is very important is 
the fact that on that high plains area they have so ‘much surface 
water when we do get water it gets into these surface basins. There 
has been some experimentation by some people out there to use that 
water before it evaporates to recharge the underground sources. We 
also have irrigation in that area and this 1, ,600-acre tract is so perfect 
for all of this research work. 

These people are sitting in each other’s laps actually out there. 
They have four men in a “small room about the size of a telephone 
booth. That is an exaggeration but it is not when you try to do 
research and dev elopment. 

The Department of Agriculture have estimated, I have a letter here 
from Mr. Morse on the subjec t, in which they indicate they need it and 
want it. He estimates the cost around $500,000 to furnish adequate 
facilities to carry on the work they want to carry on at this particular 
installation. 

Of course, Whether or not the final development will reach the cost 
of $500,000 I do not know. If that is what it takes to do the job, we 
would like very much to have it. I feel if we can get more facilities 
for those people to work with they can render a great service to agri- 
culture, not only in general research and development on the things 
they have been working on in the past, but open the door for new re- 
search and deve lopment, not only on climatic conditions, but soil con- 

servation, and so many other things that will help out in this agri- 
cultural picture. 

Mr. Taytor. They laid down a plan where we took land that never 
should have been plowed up in the first place and put it back in grass. 
This station did all that work. If they did nothing else they did a 
wonderful job in teaching us how to get it in grass and furnishing the 
grass seed in many Cases. 

Mr. Wurtrren. We have the problem of the whole United States 
before us, and we have many similar situations. We have followed 
as a congressional policy a program of trying to hold down construc- 
tion and hold down expenditures. On the “other hand, if we have 
reached that time where the Government as a policy is going into con- 
struction and things of that sort, certainly needs in agric ulture should 
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be met. From the committee standpoint we probably again would 
like to confer with the Department on an overall basis, giving atten- 
tion to these things somewhat in the order of their importance. 

We wish to thank you, gentlemen. This will have the considera- 
tion of the committee and certainly this is one more step toward what 
you desire at least. 


Monpbay, Marcu 10, 1958. 
Som CONSERVATION SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wuirren. We have our friend and colleague from California, 
Mr. Charles Teague. 

Mr. Tracue. I am Congressman Charles Teague of the 13th Dis- 
trict of California. I have a very short and informal statement to 
make. Iam chairman of the subcommittee on agriculture of the Cali- 
fornia delegation. This committees consists of all California Con- 
gressmen of both parties, who are from agricultur al areas, 

We on this committee had a visit several weeks : ago from a group 
of California legislators, members of the California State Legislature, 
who stated that. they felt that frankly California was not getting its 
proper proportion of soil conservation funds. 

At that time they stated they would submit some factual state- 
ments to bear out their position. Those have not yet arrived. I 
would request. of the committee chairman that when they do I may 
be allowed on behalf of the delegation to submit those for the rec ord. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have you submit them to the 
committee. In all likelihood the *y will be included in the record but 
we would like to reserve that decision until then. 

Mr. Tracur. I am sure my colleague, Mr. Sisk, has a statement to 
make. Before that, I have one specific problem relating to the Lom- 
poe Soil Conservation District in California. 

This involves the Santa Ynez River flood control project. 

This project was authorized several years ago in the approximate 
amount of $1,250,000. It proceeded very well. I inspected it out 
there this last fall. In 1957 the Lompoe Soil Conservation District 
filled out what is known as table 1, requesting about $11,000 for fiscal] 
1958 for planning and $218,000 for fiseal 1859 for construction of an 
element of the project. They have recently been informed that they 
will have only about $11,000 again this year in accordance with the 
apparent. present policy of the same amount of money overall this 
year as last year. That puts them in a difficult position because last 
year’s money was planning money and they were hoping for some 
construction money. 

I have also been told, I hope there is some truth to it, that this 
committee might consider working out some sort of recommendation 
for transfer of funds from one project to another when a particular 
district hs as gone along as well as this one has and is ready to go for- 
ward with construction. I hope that is the case. 
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I might also mention, this is particularly important here I think 
because we are involved with a flooding problem, which confronts 
the small city of Lompoc. Lompoc is doubling or trebling in popu- 
lation probably because it is the nearest town ‘to C ‘amp Cooke, new 
west coast Cape Canaveral, the scene of very large missile and satellite 
developments. 

I do make that plea on behalf of the Lompoc Soil Conservation 
District and hope it will be possible for this committee to recommend 
the type of action which will make it possible for them to go ahead 
with their construction work. 

You all know my friend and colleague, Congressman Sisk, who 
has a word to say also. 


Monpay, Marcu 10, 1958. 
WITNESS 


HON. B. F. SISK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wutrren. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of 1 1e committee, I am particularly 
concerned about what I understand to be a deletion on the recom 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget of some $750,000. I see in 
my statement it is $720,000 but I understand $750,000 is normally 
earried as an item for new soil-conservation districts. That is, nor- 
mally carried as an item in the budget. This year that was the 
amount requested by Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget 
deleted that amount. 

In California, in view of the fact that apparently we are somewhat 
behind in the development in a great many of these projects—{f meat 
apparently have not gone forward as rapidly as some other States 
until very recently—it would work a great hardship on California if 
there is no money at all provided for new soil-conservation districts. 
I understand there are some other States in the same situation. I 
was particularly anxious to direct my remarks to that. 

I have a short statement here I will file for the record but not take 
the time to read. 

I do feel that with the recent development and so on of soil-conserva- 
tion districts in the State of California, we are most anxious that the 
committee could all see fit to restore that figure to the appropriation 
for the Departme nt of Agriculture this year. 

One other thing which possibly my colleague mentioned although 
I am not sure is, of course, the establishment of a soil-research labora- 
tory in California in that area. I understand that as of, I think, last 
year there were some laboratories established, possibly 3 or 4, in the 
United States. I understand that the Department feels it would . 
advisable to put one at Davis, Calif., and I, for one, would like 
add my support to the establishment of that soil laboratory in ths vat 
area. With that I appreciate the attention of the committee and 
ask unanimous consent that these remarks be included. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have them. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN B. F. Sisk (121TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, CALIFOR- 
NIA), ON APPROPRIATION FOR NEW Sot CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, thank you for this opportunity 
to express my views and to urge that you approve an appropriation for the estab 
lishment of new soil-conservation districts. 

The Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture recommended 
that $720,000 be appropriated for the establishment of an estimated 30 new soil- 
conservation districts. I cannot overemphasize my concern for the restoration of 
these funds recommended by the Department of Agriculture and excluded by the 
Bureau of the Budget from the President’s budget for 1958-59. 

As we are all aware, it will be essential in the years ahead to find ways and 
neans of better utilization of our water resources and lands in accordance with 
their capabilities to provide for the food-and-water ‘needs of our Nation’s popula- 
tion growth. Such consideration is especially applicable to the Far Western 
States, which base their agricultural economies on irrigation. Agriculture in 
these States is being constantly threatened by problems arising from the appli- 
cation of water to soil. The western irrigation farmer is faced with water prob 
lems such as lt damage, waterlogging, fertility decline, and soil-structure 


deterioration 


Only through more widespread technical assistance to these f ers can they 
be given a thorough understanding and thus solution of these problems 
Exclusion of these proposed funds for additional soil-conservation districts 


because of wholesale transfer of budgeted funds to the Department of Defense 


s not ya ortsighted, stopgap measure but also is a denial of progress toward 
1 solution to another urgent and immediate need for our Nation’s continued 
strenzt! 

In addition, I wholeheartedly support an expanded research program on soil- 
and watel ntrol problems \ progressive step in this direction would be to 
establish physical facilities required for this program. 

Because of the large acreages of irrigated land and the high importance of 
irrigation in the economy of California and the Western States, such researc] 
facilities, if located in California, not only would serve California, but would 
have a direct benefit to, the adjacent Western States whose agricultural prob 
lems are similar Thank you 


Mr. Wuirren. There was a substantial inerease last year for sol 


conservation CGistricts. i hie ‘tice they Tollow batever money 


‘so % } 


avallable, thev use it for existing’ districts and new districts as they 


ome 1h. For a number of years there has been no money in the 
budget for new clistricts. But the Budget Bureau and the Depart 
ment have attempted CO justify meeting the needs of new districts by 


spre ading a little thinner the people they already have. | appre ‘late 
your problem and I am sure it will have the consideratio 


committee. But whether or not any money ts identified for new dis 
tricts, new districts’ needs under the basic law must be met and they 


would be met by cutting down the personnel in the rest of the districts 
to the extent required, That has been true all through the vears. 


Mr. Sisk. | appreciate the statement of the cl airman on that. It 
Heh be mv information is in error but I received a number of letters 
from California, in fact a number of them I did think of submitting 
for the record but was afraid it would clog it up. There was concern 
and, as | Say, the hieure they Qave me as I recall was some S750.000 
that they understood that the budget had deleted from apparently 
the Department’s recommendation. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think we did develop fully what the Department 
asked of the Bureau of the Budget. I am sure we have the exact 
heures in the record. 
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But I would like to say again for your people who are interested 
in new districts that they will be ser ved under existing law and exist- 
ing policy. If additional money is set up in the appropriation for 
that, it will be from that source. If not, it is by rearranging existing 
personnel so as to take care of new districts. Thank you again. We 
appreciate your statement. 


Monpay, Marcu 10, 1958. 
Sor CoNSERVATION SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. D. S. SAUND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us Judge Saund. Your colleagues 
were just ahead of you. Do you havea statement? 

Mr. Saunp. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I sincerely appreci- 
ate this opportunity to express my views in support of an appropria- 
tion for the establishment of new soil conservation districts. 

Our Nation’s continuing population growth makes it mandatory 
that, in the years ahead, ways and means be found for better utiliza- 
tion of our water resources and land in the provision of food and water 
for our citizens. ‘This is especially true in our Far Western States, 
where irrigation is the lifeblood of agr iculture. 

The western irr igation farmer is faced with numerous water prob- 
lems, such as salt damage, waterlogging, fertility decline, and soil 

structure deterioration. These problems arising from the application 

of water to soil are a paramount factor in the progress of agriculture 
in western communities. And only through more widespread tech- 
nical assistance can these farmers of the West obtain information and 
understanding necessary to a solution of these problems. 

The Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture 
recommended that $720,000 be appropriated for the establishment of 
an estimated 30 new soil conservation districts. I strongly urge you 
to restore these funds, which were recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture and excluded by the Bureau of the Budget from the Presi- 
dent’s budget for 1958-59. 

I also support an expanded research program for soil- and water- 
control problems. A constructive step in this direction would be the 
establishment of the physical facilities necessary to carry out this 
program. 

Location of such research facilities in California would not only 
serve California, but have a direct benefit to its neighboring Western 
States, which are faced with similar agricultural problems. 

I represent the 29th Congressional District of California, com- 
prising two predominantly agricultural counties, Riverside and Im- 
perial. Imperial County ‘and portions of Riverside County contain 
three of the world’s largest irrigation districts. 

The problems of the farmers of these two counties are becoming 
more and more complicated because of the extensive use of irrigation 
water from the Colorado River. This water has a large alkaline con- 
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tent. Tremendous outlays of capital have been made by the farmers 
for costly tile drainage systems and proper leveling of huge tracts of 
land. Millions of dollars have been expended by the farmers to im- 
prove agricultural facilities and to preserve the fertility of that great 
area 

It is my request that the committee offer assistance under this pro- 
gram to the farmers of my district and the State of California. 

Thank you. 


Monpay, Marcu 10, 1958. 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Natrcuer. With your permission, I would like to present the 
next witness. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Natcher, we are glad to have you present your 
colleague to us. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, I take pleasure in presenting to you 
and to the other members of our committee my friend and colleague, 
Representative John C. Watts of the Sixth District of Kentucky. Mr. 
Watts, as you well know, Mr. Chairman and the other members of 
the committee, is a member of the Committee on Agriculture in the 
House and has always been interested in all matters pertaining to 
agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. We are pleased to have you with us, 
Mr. Watts. We always welcome discussing our mutual problems 
because we on this committee and you on your committee work with 
the same subject matter and our problems generally are mutual. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, you are so right. We work with the 
same subjects except you all furnish the money, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity of appearing before you. I especially appre 
ciate the nice reference made to me by my good friend and colleague, 
William H. Natcher. I have two statements that I want to present 
to the committee, one in support of a new soil and water conserva- 
tion research laboratory in Kentucky, and the other in support of an 
adequate appropri: ation to maintain operation of the Agricultural 
Conservation Service program on a comprehensive, effective, and effi- 
cient operational basis. 

I am appearing before you to urge that the administration’s budget 
request for the operation of the agricultural conservation program 
during fiscal year 1959 be revised and increased to the extent that its 
operational levels and methods will be maintained in the same degree 
and manner as that which was supposed to have prevailed during 
fiscal year 1958. 

This program is authorized under the Soil Conservation and Do 
mestic Allotment Act, and its primary objective is to help achieve 
additional conservation on land now in agricultural production. It is 
not applicable to the development of new or additional farmland as a 
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result of drainage. Its purposes are to restore and improve soil fer- 
tility, to reduce erosion, and to conserve water on land. Its principal 
method of operation is on a cost-sharing assistance basis, and such 
participation is only for the practices considered necessary to meet 
the most urgently needed conservation problems of the farm. Con- 
servation measures for which cost-sharing assistance is offered include, 
among others, principally the— 

1. Establishment of permanent protective cover. 

2. Improvement and protection of established vegetative cover. 

3. Conservation and disposal of water 

= Establishment of temporary vegetative cover. 

5. Temporary protection of soil from wind and water erosion. 

If one should confine his ac quaintance with this program to its title, 
he would be prone to feel that it is merely another farmer’s subsidy 
program—and conclude that those of us evidencing consternation and 
anxiety over the administration’s proposals are principally concerned 
with local interests, tending toward political expediency. 

However, factually, such is not the case. Conservation of agricul 
tural soil and water resources is recognized as essential to the present 
and future well-being of the Nation. Not only is it essential to assure 
a continued supply of food, fiber, and shelter for an increasing popu- 
lation, but, also, to supply the greater < of the raw materials that 
go into the expanding economy of the Nation. Farms and forests 
supply annually over (0 percent of all raw materials used in the econ- 
omy of the country. Transporting, processing, financing, and han 
dling these raw materials to make them useful and supply them where 
they are needed make up a large part of all the business and commerce 
that furnishes the livelihood for the Nation’s nonfarm population. 
Because of their interest in food, fiber, and shelter and a continued 
healthy economy, nonfarm people have, perhaps, an even greater int 
terest in conservation of our soil and water resources than farmers 
themselves. 

Unfortunately, until 1957, the administration extended no more 
than passive interest to this program, and the more enthusiastic inter 
est evidenced in 1957 ; as not because of a changed attitude on the part 
of the administration, but principally because of congressional admot 
itions incorporated by your committee in its reports on the 1957 fiseal 
year appropriation act. 

It is interesting to note that in these reports the Appropriations 
Committee urged the Department to take appropriate steps to: 

(1) review and modify its requirements on conservation prac- 
tices to encourage farmer participation, and to institute changes 
in practices to liberalize the program ; 

2) review its operating policy vy on practices for terracing and 
pacture improvement for small farmers, and, where possible, 
amend regulations for qualifying for these practices : 

(3) revise its procedures in making and revising program fund 
allocations to counties to meet changes in local conditions, as well 
as to compensate farmers in counties where conservation practices 
have exceeded the amounts heretofore allowed ; and 

(4) correct such teat ms and use such carryover funds as may 
be necessary to carry out in 1956 the full program of $250 million 
announced by Congress. 
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Following these suggestions, the Department endeavored to elfec 
tuate the congressidnal intent and, as a result, throughout the whole of 
agriculture, farmer participation grew by leaps and bounds. 

The program was liberalized ; those heretofore disqualified from 
participating due to rigidity of regulations were permitted to come 
In; practices nearing the end of their useful life and bec ‘oming ineli- 
gible for further cost-sharing assistance were rejuvenated by making 
them eligible for further cost-sharing assistance if a reasonable pro- 
gram for its life’s extension could be developed. Where this could 
not be done, authority was given to replace such practice with another 
feasible, cost-sharing program. 

Other program changes were effectuated by the Department in an 
endeavor to conform with your committee’s recommendations. Such 
changes were designed to provide greater authority for local adapta- 
tion of program and practices provisions, including the establishment 
of rates of cost sharing considered necessary by State and local groups 
to get the desired level of performance of needed conservation. 

Then, it was your committee’s notion that an adequate and compre- 
hensive agricultural conservation practice service program would 
require an annual expenditure of $250 million. With the increases in 
costs of labor, equipment, materials, and so forth, is it reasonable to 
believe that a program in line with this committee’s own expressed 
thoughts could be maintained at less than this figure? I think not. 
And is it unreasonable for those of us interested in the Nation’s wel- 
fare—today and tomorrow—to become alarmed at the administration’s 
lipservice proposals in this area ? 

One need only to call to mind that their appropriation requests for 
the cost-sharing part of the program amounts to $125 million—one- 
half of the amount deemed necessary to carry out an adequate program 
a few years ago. With the increased farmer participation, induced 
through the efforts of the Department resulting from the committee’s 
suggestions, this sum today would not finance one-half the program 
that might properly and reasonably be anticipated should effective 
administration be forthcoming. 

In view of the fact that the Congress, because of your committee's 
suggestions, as well as the Department, has definite ly placed its stamp 
of approval upon a comprehensive and efficient program in this field, 
it is my thought that there is a strong moral, if not legal, obligation 
on the part of us all to keep faith with our farmer participants, and 
with those farmers now planning to participate in this great program. 
To reduce the assistance program at this time would, in my mind, not 
only be a direct breach of faith, but a most unreasonable and imprac- 
ticable act in the face of present economic trends. 

That the benefits flowing from this program are national in scope 
is shown beyond doubt. It is not a local matter, nor solely one con- 
cerned with agriculture. Urban and rural folks—all folks have a 
common interest in its continued full and efficient operation. 

The lands and resources of our great country are ours by heritage, 
but our tenure is not one in perpetuity: it is merely for life. Thus, 
there evolves an obligation on the part of us all to insure for those that 
will follow the immediate availability of lands of equal, if not greater, 
fertility and productive capacity ; their needs will not wait for re plen- 
ishing the soils, captivating the waters, and reseeding and replanting 
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the forests; these must be perpetually in A-1 productive condition if 
their food, their fiber, and their shelter requirements are to be met. 

In view of the expressed congressional attitude, our farmers have 
programed and planned their operations for future years in contem- 
plation of PA in this great program. It behooves me to 
suggest that they had a right to “do this; they were entirely within 
reason in antic ipating that we would keep their confidence and i insure 
the continued operation of this Conservation Program Service at least 
in the same degree and in the same manner as that which the Depart- 
ment has established pursuant to your committee’s suggestions. 

Aside from the record, I have been informed, through : sources which 
I deem most reliable and authoritative, the Department could most 
effectively and most efficiently utilize funds in the same amount made 
available to it in the last fiscal year, $250 million, for the proper 
operation of the farmer cost-sharing phase of the program. 

This program is of vital concern to the welfare and future of our 
Nation. Its effective and proper operation is important to us all. 
My interest in it, and my dismay at the administration’s less than 
“half-time proposals” obliged me to explore the situation fully with 
you. I hope you will excuse my taking so much of your valuable time. 

Again, I thank you for this opportunity. I sincerely hope the com- 
mittee, in its wisdom and foresight, which it has so strongly evidenced 
heretofore, will see fit to provide operation funds in at least a similar 
amount given it last year—$250 million. Also, I sincerely urge the 
committee to direct that there be no changes in departmental policy 
or methods of operations, nor in eligibility “yequirements which would 
deviate from its thoughts and ideas, and which the Department has 
incorporated in its policy directives and regulations, pursuant to this 
committee’s suggestions and recommendations. 


Sor, AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH AND LABORATORY IN 
KENTUCKY 


I also requested the opportunity to appear before your committee 
in support of a new soil and water conservation research program and 
laboratory for Kentucky. 

Prefacing my general remarks, I want, in behalf of my constituency 

and personally, to inscribe upon the record sincere expressions of 
appreciation for the untiring and unselfish efforts that my friend and 
colleague, Representative B ill Natcher, from Kentucky’s Second Dis- 
trict, has exerted in behalf of this proposal. It has been a long time 
since the seed was planted, but Bill Natcher has almost continuously 
tended the plant and has adroitly supervised its nurturing, to where 
it has come to the threshold of reality. He has most unselfishly made 
himself available at all times to those interested, and has afforded us 
the benefit of his wisdom and counsel in the project’s development. If 
the project matures to tangibility, Bill Natcher must be acclaimed 
for his pioneering efforts. 

Kentucky has ‘been outstanding in its efforts toward establishing a 
eS constructive, soil-conservation program. Relatively 

speaking, I would say it ranks No. 1 in program development under 
the Small Watershed Act. U nhricadeale even in this field, construe- 
tion work has been substantially hindered due to the lack of adequate 
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forces to do the job. Kentucky is soil- and water-conservation-minded. 
Long has Kentucky recognized the need for adoption of an adequate 
protection program for these two vital resources. 

Because of the lack of an adequate soil- and water-conservation pro- 
gram and necessary laboratory facilities incident thereto, conducting 
an effective and efficient program in this particular phase of a work 
is practically impossible. Efforts in the field have been made, but they 
are almost futile due to the lack of research information. Because of 
the soils, topographic, and climatic conditions encountered in this area, 
research information gained in other parts of the country is not 
applicable. 

There is a concentration of soil and physiographic areas in Ken- 
tucky that is shared substantially, but not to as great an extent, by 
neighboring States. As an illustration, the sandstone and shale areas 
in western Kentuc ky also occur in southern Indiana. An area referred 
to as the highland rim, knobs, and associated limestone area occurs 
not only in central Kentucky but extends southward through Tennes- 
see. The Kentucky bluegrass area, while occurring largely in Ken- 
tucky, also extends into a few counties in southeastern Indiana. The 
loess hills and terraces of the Jackson Purchase area of western 
Kentucky extend southward through Tennessee. The Allegheny- 
Cumberland Plateau area occurring in eastern Kentucky exte nds into 
neighboring States. Thus, many of the soil and water problems 
srevailing in Kentucky would be prevalent in adjoining and neighbor- 
ing States. All of this area is suffering due to the lack of necessary 
research material for proper development of an effective soil- and 
water-conservation program. 

A proper soil and water conservation and management research 
program established in Kentucky would effectively solve many of the 
problems in Kentucky and our neighboring States. An effective and 
adequate program would require a coordinated team of agricultural 
engineers, soil scientists, and agronomists together with adequate re- 
search equipment and facilities and operating funds. It is recom- 
mended that this research program be made possible through an 
appropriation to the Agricultural Research Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

During the last year, the Soil and Water Conservation Research 
Division of the Agricultural Research Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture had occasion to review the requirements 
for an adequs ite soil and water conservation research program in this 
soil and physiographic area. Among other pertinent observations, 
the Director of the Soil and Water Conservation Research Division 
of the Agricultural Research Service, Mr. Cecil H. Wadleigh, made 
the following statement : 

There is no question that a real need exists for a soil and water reseach 
program in the region. Very little soil and water research has been conducted, 
and the Soil Conservation Service and farmers have practically no research 
information to guide on-the-farm conservation programs. Because of the 
nature of the soils, topographic and climatic conditions encountered in this 
region, research information gained in other parts of the country is not 
applicable. 

In view of the experience that has been gained in other areas of 
the country because of the establishment of adequate soil and water 
conservation research programs, there is adequate visual evidenc 
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justifying beyond reasonable doubt the expenditures that this project 
may demand, Certainly, because of its immediate need and because 
of the almost irrefutable evidence to the effect that for every dollar 
spent there will be at least a dollar return, we urge the committee’s 
comprehensive and sympathetic investigation and the taking of the 
necessary steps to provide whatever might be necessary for the inau- 
guration of an adequate and effective soil and water conservation re- 
search program for Kentucky and this section of the United States. 

Without rancor or critic ism, we respect fully point out that other 
areas have been so served. The demands and needs of the area in- 
volved herein are as urgent and deserving as those of the other areas 
of the country in which research programs have already been 
established. 

Again, I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
for your indulgence and for the courtesy which you have extended 
me in affording me this opportunity to appear before you. 


Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Watts. We appreciate your state- 
ment, 


Monpay, Marcu 10, 1958. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 
HOUSER B. GILBERT, ELKO, GA. 


Mr. Wuirren. We have our friend and colleague, Mr. Forrester of 
Georgia, who is accompanied by Mr. H. B. Gilbert of Elko, Ga., who 
we understand wants to talk in support of the ACP program. You 
are talking to a very friendly audience. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate your liber 
ality. I did not come here to make any statement to this subcommittee 
because, No. 1, I am well cognizant of the position you gentlemen 
assume on all matters relating to agriculture. Secondly, ‘because I 
know you are extremely busy and I do not want to trespass upon your 
time. 

I do appreciate the privilege, however, of presenting to you and 
vouching for one of my good friends, a constituent of mine from Hous- 
ton County, Ga., Mr. H. B. Gilbert. I am delighted to present him to 
you on account of the fact that Mr. Gilbert is a man who will speak 
to you from a long and rich experience in agriculture. 

Ever since I have been a Member of C ongress he has been quite 
active in all things pertaining to agriculture and his record is for 
about 20 or 25 years as one of our leaders down there in the field of 
agriculture. 

I want to say that to you concerning him and tell you I am grateful 
for the kindnesses and courtesies you have extended him in permitting 
him to come before you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Forrester. We are glad to have 
you. You have contacted us regularly in your service in the Con- 
gress on agricultural matters. We are familiar with your interest 
and we are glad to have Mr. Gilbert present his statement. 
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Mr. Anpersen. I hope Mr. Gilbert is aware of the respect with 
which this committee holds the services of your Congressman, Mr. 
Forrester. We think he isa very fine Congressman. 

Mr. Gureert. We do by keeping him up here. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with Mr. Ander 
sen in that statement. Mr. Forrester is not only my personal friend 
but I consider him one of the outstanding Members of the House. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say on the record, Mr. Forrester enjoys the 
respect and support of the entire Congress. In my judgment, that 
includes many people from other areas who ciffe red with both Mr. 
Forrester and me on many matters, 


STATEMENT OF MR. HOUSER B. GILBER' 


Mr. Gitserr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members ¢ the Agricultural Committee I con 
sider it a privilege to appear before your committee. My name ts 
Houser B. Gilbert and Iam a farmer in Houston County, Ga. 

I own and operate a farm consisting of 1,850 acres ‘of which 700 
acres are tillable land and the rest in forest and pastureland. I have 

diversified farming operation, planting such crops as cotton, corn, 
peanuts, wheat and other a ll grains along with peaches and pecans. 
[ also raise cattle and hogs. Until this year I was on the agricultural 
stabilization and conservation county committee for 20 consecutive 
years, being chairman the last 6 years. I am also a member of our 
county hospital authority, a steward in the Methodist Church for 20 
years and have held every office in Farm Bureau in our county since 
its organization. 

I am appearing before this committee on my own, and I want to 
speak on behalf of the agricultural conservation program because | 
want you to know why a dirt farmer from Georgia thinks this pro 
eram should be continued at its present level. 

“ge is what I believe: 

The agricultural conservation program has been successful in 
LW: ae ning farmers in my State to the need for conservation, and in 
enabling them to e: a out good conservation practices on their farms. 

2. L believe the best w ay to administer the agricultural conservation 
program is by locally elected committeemen as has been done so suc- 
cessfully for the past 21 years. 

3. Keep the national program flexible so th: it farmer-elected com 
mittees can adapt it to deal with the widely varying conservation prob- 
7 neountered throughout the Nation. 

The annual appropriation for the program should be maintained 
at not less than $250 million. 

The ACP program is the foundation on which all of our conserva 
tion programs are built. The objectives and goals of this program 
are so designed as to meet the conservation needs that are basic to al! 
segments of our agricultural economy. 

This is one of the programs that deals directly with farm people, 
and one from which the benefits received by the farmer go di rectly to 
the soll to make if more fertile, protect it 
rebuild and store fertility for future use. 


All people, and industry too, are dependent on the land for the 
food and fiber that sustain us. In facet, the fi 


from erosion, and also to 


iture security of our 
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Nation depends on the farmer conserving soil, water, and forest re- 
sources and keeping them productive. 

In my State we cannot increase the acreage of productive cropland 
to any great extent. In fact, we are now losing more farmland 
through highway constr uction, suburban and rural developme nts and 
dispersal of indus try than is being reclaimed and put into agricul- 
tural production. In addition, much of our present cropland. is de- 
teriorating or waashing away from the lack of needed conservation 
practices. 

To help the farmer accomplish the conservation that all of us need, 
our Government should render financial assistance to him. This helps 
him carry out needed practices that otherwise he could no attempt. 
Under the present plan the Government pays about one-half the out- 
of-pocket cost of carrying out conservation practices. The farmer 
pays the other half and in addition furnishes land, labor, and equip- 
ment to do the job. Therefore, for every dollar of ACP funds used 
we get $3 worth of conservation carried out. 

As the farmer participating in ACP, I know that funds I get in the 
form of ACP assistance is not a subsidy. In order to get t assistance 
I have to invest equal amounts of my own money plus land, labor, 
and equipment. So instead of ACP money going into my pocket, it 
goes into the soil along with quite a bit of my own. ACP has done 
much toward helping farmers to establish needed conservation prac 
tices on their farms. To date, however, only a small portion of the 
overall job has been accomplished. 1] would like to add, also, that it 
is my firm conviction that in my State of Georgia, ACP gives the 
public more conservation for funds the Government contributes than 
any other program. 

There is no more effective and no more economical way of admin- 
istering this program than through farmer committeemen. No one 
can understand the local conservation problems or the individual 
farmer’s ability to cope with them as well as the farmer committee 
men. 

In a Nation as large as ours, there are a great many kinds of prob 
lems in conservation. The kind of conservation ACP needs to encour 
age in Oregon or Maine may be entirely different from what it should 
be used to accomplish in Georgia. In my opinion, its best uses in 
Georgia are: 

To help take land out of production of surplus crops and 
put it in grass and trees. 

2. To help farmers carry out short-term conservation practices 
in crop rotation to preserve the land we are going to keep in crop 
production. 

In 1956 the ACP helped Georgia farmers take over 144,000 acres 
out of production and put it in perennial grasses and trees, at an 
average cost of about $11 per acre to the Government. In Georgia we 
earn more of our ACP assistance than some other States on short-term 
practices such as annual cover crops. We have to keep adding organic 
matter to our cropland if we are going to hold it and keep it from 

washing away. With our high rate of tenancy, and the present eco- 
nomic position of agriculture, short-term practices are about the only 
kind of conservation we can get carried out on small farms. 
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In my county, farmers requested over $142,000 in ACP cost-sharing 
last year. The “county was allocated slightly over $62,000 for ACP 
cost-sharing. I understand that this is representative of the situation 
throughout the State. If the national authorization for ACP in 1959 
were $125 million, my couny would be allocated about $25,000. It 
would either have to be spread so thin that no farmer would get 
enough help to amount to anything, or a high percentage of the farm- 
ers who need help would have to be denied the right to participate 
at all. 

In conclusion, I am asking that the ACP be kept in the hands of 
farmer committeemen, that the program be kept flexible as it is in 
1958 and that it be continued at not less than the $250 million level 
for 1959. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your time. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Gilbert, we wish to thank you. We will not 
question you at great length because this committee has dealt with 
this program through the years and we feel that we are thoroughly 
Sambar’ with it. It does help our position, which we have kept 
through the years, to have folks like yourself who are familiar with 
it in the field, come in and lend your support. We wish to thank 
you and Mr. Forrester for your appearance. 

Mr. Marswau. I would like to make this comment: Over the years 
this committee has had at times some difficulty when we have gone 
on the floor of the House with the advance authorization for the agri- 
cultural conservation program. We can say this to you: That we 
have always been able to count on your Georgia delegation for sup- 
port. We have needed them to assist in carrying the load on this bill 
on the floor. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate your 
kindness. 

Mr. Gitpert. Thank you, gentlemen, for your time. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


R. G. DANIELL, FARMER AND NEWSPAPER EDITOR, METTER, GA. 


Mr. Wuirrten. Gentlemen, we have our friend and colleague from 
the State of Georgia, Hon. Prince Preston, also a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, and chairman of one of its fine subcom- 
mittees. 

We are always plaesed to have Mr. Preston here. While he doesn’t 
serve on this committee, he attends to our business on occasion in 
one of the nicer ways. He is always making us aware of the problems 
of agriculture in his area 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Preston, and will be glad to have 
you present your friend from Geor gia. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, to see Mr. Preston before 
us with his friend. I have watched Mr. Preston through the years, 
have come to respect his judgment. I know that if there is a good 
friend of agriculture in the Congress it is Prince Preston from Geor- 
gia. Weare glad to see you here. 
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Mr. Marsuatn. Mr. Chairman, the first term that I served on the 
Appropriations Committee I had the great privilege for 2 years of 
sitting next to the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Preston, and I never 
served with a more considerate, courteous gentleman than the gentle- 
man from Georgia. In my estimation he 1s one of the ablest states 
men in the Congress. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Chairman, I consider my friend, Prince Preston, 
one of the great Members i in the House. 

Mr. Danteti. I think so; thank you. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I didn’t 
expect these fine compliments. I am deeply grateful for pp I 
don’t believe I deserve them. I would like to say this to the subcom 
mittee: Having been down in Georgia recently, I want to tell this 
subcommittee how much their action are " n they provided this 
additional soil-bank fund. I know that all of you gentlemen keep 
in close touch with the agricultural Saatane You have to. bat from 
the people of my district, my State. I want to say that they have ex 
pre ssed warm gratitude to the committee for seeing that this was done. 
You did a very meritorious thing when you did it. 

Mr. Wairren. Thank you, Mr. Preston. We saw nothing else to 
dow idler the ej ‘umstances, 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your letting me present 
this next witne He is from my district. He is, I think, one of 
the better informed people of my district. He has always had a very 
keen interest in public affairs. He has served in various capacities 
in the publie inte) est He is one of the larger farmers of my district. 
and js thoroughly familiar with the agricultural picture. His name 


is R. G. Daniell. His prime business interest is farming. He devotes 
the major portion of his time to it. He is also an editor of a small 
wer kly pape rin (an ler County. 

M me Dan iell wl hes to speak to you about ih aspec | of this bill which 
he \ lex] in at this time 

EMENT OF MR. R. G. DANTELI 

Mr. Dante. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the smal] part of the ap 
propriation that | was interested in is what you know as ACP. It is 
being recommended in the budget at about $125 million. You people 
have seen fit to move f up to $250 million, I behey . every time. | 
believe it has been mov “lup every tT} e fo S250 million 


Our section would like to have that continued at $250 million. | 
mst that lame xpressing’ a view that is coing to be at variance with 
vhat the Farm Bureau is going to tell you this week. 

They have an idea to cut it down to S150 million and then take S45 


million of the conservation part of the soil bank v ould be the way to 
clo it. 


What we would like to see for the farmers of our section is to con 
tinue it at $250 million, and to continue it in its prese nt form in that 
they are allowed to use this fol what is s met} nes called semipe rina 


nent improvements 

Now if it were put on a permanent plan, that is, for tree planting 
and that sort of thing, you are going to cut a lot of little farmers out 
of it. In our county, which is one of the smaller in area but fairly 
large as far as agriculture is concerned in that section, they were only 
able to supply 4.4 percent of the amount that the farmers reques ted 
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in the 1957 calendar year. The farmers asked for $69,900, and they 
received, after the addition for the small payment increase, $31,000, or 
slightly over. Of that total of $31,000 and a little more, there was only 
$834 of that that was used in the type practice that is being proposed 
in this change. 

Mr. Wurirren. Mr. Daniell, the record shows that the participants 
in the agricultural conservation program are something over a million 
and a quarter people. The record further shows that those farmers 
have put up an equal amount of money, in addition to labor. Iam a 
strong supporter of the Soil Conservation Service. I think the Service 
renders a great deal of benefit, but I do think the A¢ 'P program, which 
has enabled farmers to carry out a considerable part of the SCS re 
ommendation, is a big factor in the success the SCS h ishad. Whena 
million and a quarter farmers pen up an equal amount of money — 
their labor, and when it is carried on in practically every section of t 


United States. it is pretty haved for me to figure any other oil conserva 
tion e igh or any other program, t hat woul | avive greater benefits to 
the Nati at less expense On a wider seale than has ACP program. 


That h: ia bial my attitude through the years. 

I am sure it has been the attitude of this subcommittee. 

On the other hand, we have, as you say, had to repeatedly pus 
back efforts by the Budget Bureau and certain farm organizations 
. oecasion to cut this program back. WI] hy they take that attitude 

I don’t know. when those same organizations recommend the same 
type of expenditure in foreign countries. That is what we are up 
against. 

You are in a friendly court. We are glad to have your statement. 
I am glad you support the ai we have. It always helps to have 


somebody who works with to support the program in the record. 
Mr. Danteti. One ot so aaa statement is, l think the thing ts bot] 
material, helpful to morale and education. The farmer feels he 


has a friend in you fellows in supplying it through the appropria- 
out this SCS program that you mentioned. It certainly is material 
in the small amount of money that they get. 

Mr. Wurrren. We offer the local assistance through extension 
service. It is and should be the backbone of agricultural activities 

McGill County. All the county agents I know are strong for this 
program. 

Mr. Dantett. We appreciate the opportunity to talk to you. I hope 
you will follow my recommendations instead of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, we don’t want to take more than our 
allotted t ime. This program has changed the entire appearance of 
the farmer’s section in my part of Georgia. 

I can recall not too many years ago when you would drive through 
and see the land looking one way, and now as you see it, as a result 
of this program, what it has brought about, and the improvement 
of the soil, general appearance of the farms, I think it can be largely 
charged up to the fact that they have had this intelligent guidance 
and they have generated a real interest in the farmer in doing some- 
thing about improving it, preserving it for the future generations. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate that, Mr. Preston, and you, too, 
Mr. Daniell. 


Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


tion. It is educational and it has worked in enabling them to carry 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


ROBERT M. KOCH, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTI- 
TUTE 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us Mr. Robert M. Koch, of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Limestone Institute. We will be pleased to have 
your presentation, Mr. Koch. 

Mr. Kocu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I appreciate very 
much this opportunity to appear before you in support of adequ: ite 
appropriations for the agricultural conservation program. As most 
of the members of this committee realize, I have been working with 
the various conservation programs for over 20 years. During this 
period I have maintained a close relationship with the ASC groups 
at the local, State, and National levels. I have visited many agricul- 
tural colleges on numerous occasions and discussed various aspects of 
the conservation programs with leading agronomists and educators. 
I have also contacted many thousands of farmers, both personally and 
through surveys, to determine their views and needs concerning the 
agricultural conservation program. 

These contacts have made a lasting impression on me about the im- 
portance of conservation work to this Nation. I believe every member 
of this committee is aware of the dangers present and future genera- 
tions face if this Nation’s soils are depleted or allowed to erode. 

Although there is universal agreement that we should conserve the 
soil, unfortunately there are some in positions of authority who are 
unwilling to make the sacrifices necessary, or to work toward making 
conservation possible. For example, administration officials voice 
their concern about conservation and yet these same officials have pro- 
posed slashing the funds for the agricultural conservation program 
from $250 million to $125 million, and at the same time propose elimi- 
nating or practically eliminating many of the most popular and widely 
used practices. 

The farmers, in surveys, have voted overwhelmingly that they want 
the ACP continued and/or increased. The county ASC men tell me 
that even at the $250 million level, the ACP funds are inadequate and 
oversubscribed. They tell me that the county offices must turn away 
farmers seeking ACP assistance because of lack of funds. 

Agricultural colleges and State ASC officials have estimated that 
over $1.5 billion is needed annually for conservation work. Because 
of administrative and other expenses, if the ACP appropriations were 
cut to $125 million, only about $90 million would get into the farmers’ 
hands. In 1956, over 1 million farmers participated in this splendid 
program. It is doubtful that even half of these farmers could or 
would participate in a program where only $90 million is available to 
do a $1.5 billion job. 

Regrettably, the layman is totally unaware of the soil processes 
which make growth possible. The results of conservation work don’t 
appear over night. ‘The ACP lacks the glamour of a missile develop- 
ment program. Thus when this Government needs to economize or 
raise additional funds, many of our less glamorous but vital programs 
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suffer. It is difficult to point up to the taxpayers the importance of 
conserving the soil. Members of this committee know better than 
most about the hard work necessary to get the needed appropriations 
for our conservation program, but one needs only visit wornout farm- 
lands and compare these to farms where conservation practices are fol- 
lowed to be sold on the return for every conservation dollar spent. 
We need to remember the condition of the soils in India, China, and 
other countries which were once fertile when considering appropria- 
tions for conservation work. 

Farmer interest in conservation is increasing. In 1956 the 1,210,347 
farms and ranches which participated in the ACP was an increase of 
68,236 over the number participating in 1955. Increased farmer par- 
ticipation in the ACP is the result of many years of hard work by 
educators, agronomists, ASC personnel, including the farmer-elected 
committees, Vo-Ag teachers, and others. All of these efforts can be 
negated if this Congress fails to give the farmers adequate ACP as- 
sistance. If the appropriation for 1959 is reduced at all from $250 
million, farmers may let their conservation efforts backslide, and 
it is doubtful that this country will ever be able to regain the lost 
momentum. 

As for the $250 million ACP appropriation, I believe that amount 
to be far less than the funds necessary to accomplish the Nation’s 
conservation job. While it is absolutely essential that the ACP funds 
for 1959 not be reduced below $250 million, it is just as important that 
more funds be available to the farmers. As we all know, the basic 
legislation provides for a $500 million program which would result in 
5 times the conservation derived from a program of $125 million. 

Another method of providing more conservation dollars is through 
the modification of the conservation reserve program to make this 
program more available to the farmers toward solving their conser 
vation problems. At present the restrictions in the conservation re- 
serve program tend to hold down farmer participation. If the 
conservation reserve program were made more like the ACP, or the 
two programs merged, the farmer participation would increase 
sharply. Also, by merging the programs the full $700 million ($450 
million for CRP plus $250 million for ACP) would be available to 
the farmers. The county ASC committees have indicated to me that 
this is a workable solution to the problem of having enough funds to 
fulfill the farmers’ needs. 

This merger would be more palatable to the Congress because no 
additional funds would need to be appropriated for 1959. The 1936 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act is the legal basis for 
our conservation programs and no new major legislation would need 
be enacted to make the conservation reserve program more adaptable 
to the farmers’ conservation needs. 

I would also like to recommend that this committee consider the 
problem of the administration of the ACP. Secretary Benson, since 
taking office, stressed decentralization of policym: iking and the ap 
pointment of advisory committees. For a time, because of his moves 
in that direction, it appeared that the farmers would be given a real 
voice in the development of agriculture policies. However, it is ob- 
vious that the farmer and his elected representatives, the county com 
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mitteemen, have been ignored. Assistant Secretary Peterson has 
certainly failed to consult with the county and State ASC committees 
in the operation of the ACP, as was illustrated to this committee when 
he testified last Friday. The administration has, in recommending 
that the ACP funds be slashed and the popular liming and fertilizing 
programs be virtually eliminated, acted contrary to the wishes of the 
majority of the farmers in this Nation, or of the local ASC groups. 

In the 1936 act, which is the basis for our conservation programs, 
Congress has clearly advised that these programs are to be on a part- 
nership basis. This intent should be upheld by allowing the farm- 
er’s and his representative’s views to be reflected in the program’s 
operations and in the appropriations for conservation work. So long 
as a partnership exists between farmers and the Government, the 
farmers should be consulted about the practices which are deemed to 
be most effective, and the manner in which the overall conservation 
jobisto be done. Ifthe Department is consulting the grassroots about 
the ACP, the results of those consultations are not apparent in the 
Department’s attitude. As I pointed out elsewhere in this statement, 
surveys have proven that farmers want the ACP continued and in- 
creased. The Department, contrary to the wishes of the local ASC 
groups, has for some time attempted to hamstring or wipe out most 
of the program. 

Because of the current economic situation and the farmers’ plight, 
the work that this committee is doing and the results of its labor will 
have a tremendous impact on the farming economy. I believe that if 
the recommendations in this statement are considered favorably that 
farmers will be encouraged. Also, the conservation work which is so 
vital to this Nation’s future will proceed without interruption and 
we can be assured of having enough food for our future generations. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before 
your committee and present this statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Koch. 

We are glad to have you always. We know of your interest in this 
program. 

I have two resolutions of the Mississippi Legislature, House Con 
current Resolution 121 and House Concurrent Resolution 123. One 
of them is in support’ of the ACP program, and the other has to do 
with distribution of surplus foods. 

Without objection, we will include those in the record at this point. 

(The resolutions referred to follow :) 


Mississi} pi Legislatu regular session, 1958] 
House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 121 
(Adopted by the House) 


A concurrent resolution urging the Congress of the United States to provide 
funds sufficient to continue the agricultural conservation program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 1959 on the same basis as it is operating 


in 1958 


Whereas the farmlands of the State of Mississippi have suffered in the past, 
and are now suffering, great damage from soil erosion and depletion of farm 
woodlands; and 
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Whereas farm income generally is not high enough to enable farmers to perform 
as great an extent of soil and water conservation practices on their farms as is 
desirable in the public interest ; and 

Whereas the agricultural conservation program of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, by sharing with the farmer in paying the cost of carrying 
out soil and water conservation practices, has brought about a substantial in- 
crease in all counties of Mississippi in the amount of conservation work done 
on farms ; and 

Whereas a substantial reduction in funds available through the agricultural 
conservation program for assisting farmers in performing conservation practices 
on their farms would result in a drastic reduction in amounts of practices per 
formed and consequently would be a severe handicap to continued progress in soil 
and water conservation in the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Mississippi (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein), That the Congress of the United States is hereby urged 
to continue the authorization for the agricultural conservation program for 1959 
at not less than the amount authorized for 1958 and that copies of this resolution 
be furnished to the President of the United States Senate and the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, to the chairmen of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House and Senate, to the chairmen of the Subcommittees 
on Agricultural Appropriations of the House and Senate, to the chairmen of the 
Committees on Agriculture of the House and Senate and to all members of the 
Mississippi delegation in the Congress 


{Mississippi Legislature, regular session, 1958] 
House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 123 
(Adopted by House) 


\ concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States and 
the United States Department of Agriculture to give thought and study to a 
plan for the distribution of surplus food commodities in disaster areas 
through retail grocers rather than by and through the county departments of 
publie welfare and the county governments 


Whereas 60 counties of the State of Mississippi have now been declared 
disaster areas and approval for the distribution of surplus commodities has been 
given in these areas of Mississippi; and 

Whereas the county welfare departments and the county governments have 
heretofore cooperated in a program for the distribution of surplus food commodi- 
ties to needy families in the State of Mississippi by accepting said surplus com- 
modities and thereafter storing, caring for, and distributing the same at county 
expense ; and 

Whereas the large portion of such surplus food commodities are staple com- 
modities such as flour, meal, rice, powdered milk, cheese, and other basic staple 
commodities, and the distribution of such, as heretofore distributed, has caused 
Serious distress to small retail grocers in that the business of such small retail 
grocer is largely staple food commodities, and the distribution of same, as here- 
tofore had, reduces the potential of distribution of foods by said retail grocers; 
and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of Mississippi recognized that the distri 
bution of such surplus food commodities is of great service to needy families 
within the State of Mississippi, but believes that the same good results could 
be obtained through some plan of distribution of such commodities through the 
local retail grocers and would thereby keep leveled off the usual business of 
distribution of staple commodities by the small retail grocers ; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, after consideration, be 
lieves that the problem should be presented to this State’s representatives in 
the Congress of the United States with request that though and consideration 
be given by the proper committees framing modes of distribution of surplus food 
commodities through the United States Department of Agriculture, or other 
agencies, so that such distribution of such commodities may be made through 
the channels of retail grocers’ trade, rather than through the existing method 
now provided for such. distribution of such surplus food commodities: now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Mississippi, the 
State Senate concurring therein, That the representatives of this State in the 
United States Congress give thought and study to a plan for the distribution of 
surplus food commodities by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
allied agencies through retail grocers rather than through the county depart- 
ments of public welfare and the county governments of the State of Mississippi. 


Secrion 32 Funps 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Wuitren. Our next witness is our colleague from Montana, 
Mr. Metcalf. We will be glad to hear from you now, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercarr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
speak for the Montana congressional delegation and the people we 
represent on behalf of major changes in the budget requests for the 
Department of Agriculture during fiscal 1959. Senator Murray, 
Senator Mansfield, and Congressman LeRoy Anderson have gone over 
my statement today and have asked me to associate them with my 
remarks. 

I am appalled at the a disregard of human suffe ring shown 
by this administration in failing to spend available section 32 funds 
for food for our needy. 

I am advised that $514.1 million in section 32 funds are available 
for use during this fiscal year, but that only about $150 million 

less than one-third of the amount available—will be spent. 

In the preceding 2 fiscal years, the Secretary has had available a total 
of more than $900 million in section 32 funds. He spent $361 mil 
lion of it. In fiscal 1957, the Secretary spent $142.9 million of 
section 32 funds. That same year, the Department spent almost 
$90 million, or three-fifths of that amount, on feed for livestock in flood 
and drought disaster areas. This is not to criticize disaster-relief pro- 
grams for livestock. It is to remind the administration that people 
are important, too. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, we have 5 million unemployed in 
this country. The Pacific Northwest has been hit the hardest. As 
of the most recent report I have seen, the one of February 15 from 
the Department of Labor, Montana had the highest rate of unem- 
ployment in the Nation. On that date, 14.2 percent of those covered 
by mmemployment compensation were jobless. The situation is vir- 
tually the same in Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 

Unemployment has continued until unemployment compensation 
benefits are running out for coe 35,000 persons a week. Today it 
is estimated that 2 million of these unemployed are without any 
income whatever. 

These men and their families are destitute. Thev turn to local 
welfare agencies and find that the only food available for donation 
is rice, process cheese, nonfat dry milk solids, butter, cornmeal, and 
wheat flour. At the same time, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
$360 million available to supplement their meager diet and help our 
depressed farmers. It is shocking that he does not propose to spend 
it. 
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This callous disregard of human suffering is a far cry from a cam- 
paign promise, made by General Eisenhower at Lynn, Mass., on 
October 21, 1952, when he said that— 


if there is any det on the horizon of a recession or an economic collapse, the 
full power of Government will be instantly marshaled, instantly concentrated 
and localized to prevent that kind of catastrophe in this country. 

School-lunch people in the Agriculture Department tell me there 
was “very ne section 32 activity” as far as their program was con- 
cerned this year. That program distributed some dried whole eggs, 

canned practi) sections, and converted some raw peanuts into 
Site butter. 

I oppose requested cuts in Rural Electrification Administration and 
Farmers’ Home Administration loan authorizations. Both should be 
increased instead of decreased, for credit programs are becoming more 
essential every day. 

The authorization for rural electrification and telephone loans, 
which totaled $239 million this year, would be cut $33 million, to 
$206 million next year. FHA authorizations for farm ownership 
and farm housing, farm operation (production and subsistence) , and 
soil and water conservation would be cut $67.5 million, to $381 million 
from $448.5 million. 


You will recall that, in his budget message, President Eisenhower 
said he was recommending— 
important revisions in our price support, conservation, and rural credit pro- 
grams to place them on a sounder long-term basis with less reliance on the 
Federal Treasury. 

In the Department’s justification of the proposed REA loan au- 
thorization cut, it was said that the reduction— 
anticipates that legislation will be submitted to the Congress for its considera- 
tion which would make it possible for the borrowers to obtain funds from 
private sources through insurance of loans by the Federal Government, or by 
the subordination of prior liens. 

Of the total requested for REA, $150 million would go for electri- 
fication at a time when I am eh the need is for $325 million. 

The administration has taken an untenable position in support of 
legislation to send the successful REA program into the private 
money market for the funds it must have if it is to continue to meet 
the growing needs of its almost 5 million consumers. Adoption of the 
proposals would destroy REA, as General Manager Clyde Ellis, of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, has pointed out 
in an excellent analysis beginning on page 2846 of the March 3, 1958, 
issue of the Congressional] Record. 

In addition to opposing the FHA loan authorization reduction, I 
also oppose the administration’s request for authority to lump the 
funds together and shift them from one program to another as the 
Department sees fit. Under such an arrangement, the Secretary — 
shut off all funds to one particular program if he chose. To date, 
have not been impressed by Secretary Benson’s judgment on farm 
program. 

I note that the budget proposes an advance authorization of $125 
million for the 1959 agricultural conservation program. This ad- 
vance should be doubled. 
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[ support the request of & consumer, farm, public health, business, 
and labor organizations for an increase of almost $2 million, to $19.2 
million from the $17.3 million requested for operation of the meat 
inspection program, in the interests of the consumers and livestock 
producers alike. 

In closing, if we had the kind of a farm program that you, Mr, 
Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. Marshall), and I 
have been trying to force the administration to adopt, we wouldn't 
be in the mess we're in now—one of rising food prices in the grocery 
store while producers prices have fallen by one-fourth in the past 5 
years, and appropriations for the farm program have imereased by 
almost 1,000 percent. 

Mr, Wiirren. Thank you very much for your statement. The 
conunittee is always glad to hear from you on these matters. 


SorcgHuM Srrup Researcw FUND 


WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 

THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Wuirren. We will hear next from our colleague, Bob Sikes, 
who is also a member of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Sruxes. Mr. Chairman, a recommendation has been made to 
eliminate the small item of $55,000 in the sorghum sirup research 
fund. From a financial st: andpoint this is a minor item, but from 
the standpoint of the industry and the areas affected, it is an impor 
tantone. With this small sum, research in the sorghum sind sugarcane 
held has helped to produce superior grades of sorghum and sugareane 


for the American farmer anda higher grade product for the Ameri 
people. I can see no justification for the proposal to eliminate this 
activity. The job is not complete. It should be continued. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to point out a few facts that I 
have obtained from conversations with officials in the Department of 
Agriculture concerning this recommended cut. Frankly, I am amazed 
that anyone with even the slightest knowledge of agriculture and its 
present day problems would recommend that this reduction be made. 

For one thing, there is no surplus in sirup or sugarcane. This is 
a statement that cannot be made of many other farm products. In 
fact, the Department of Agriculture has stated that the supply is 
below the demand. 

Sugarcane, from which our sorghum sirup is produced, is one of 
the few crops that is not subsidized by the Government or controlled 
by the Government. 

Sugarcane makes excellent forage for livestock. And, even the best 
of statisticians cannot overlook the importance of this forage to a 
small farmer’s existence. 

Sugarcane is subject to diseases, and even though the crop is small 
and grown chiefly by small farmers, the sugarcane industry was near 
complete ruin sever: al years ago; however, the small research stations 
of the Federal Government produced a new variety that revitalized 
the industry. 
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1 am fully aware that sugarcane and sorghum do not affect a large 
number of farmers. But, it is one of the crops that is left on the open 
market for the little farmer. It is a cash crop that enables the farmer 
to get some cash return in the fall with which to pay taxes, buy cloth- 
ing for his family, and to have some of the necessities of life. 

Just what will be the results if we allow the $55,000 reduction? All 
research work on sweet sorghum will be Hecoatinded The experi- 
ments now underway will be lost because there will be no money to 
continue them. 

Until recently sugarcane and sorghum were apparently destined to 
become losing propositions because of diseases. By the wise use of 
small appropriations for research they are now on a cash basis provid 
ing a limited profit for the small farmer 

T want to go on record as saying, as a result of the information I 
have obtained from officials in the Department of Agriculture, that 
the results of the sorghum research program is much more valuable 
than the sum total of money and manpower that has been put into it. 

Out of this appropriation our Government has: 

Developed new varieties of cane with high yielding abilities and 
high sugar contents. 

Developed varieties that produce high quality and large quanti- 
ties of syrup. (These varieties also produce greater amounts of high 
quality forage for livestock. ) 

3. Obtained the services of 3 professional men, 4 subprofessional 
men, and entered into active ca tpaaaiies research work in 7 South- 
eastern States. 

We should not allow our cane and syrup industry to return to its 
days of no return because of disappearing varieties, numerous dis- 
eases, and no profits. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of appearing here today 
in defense of the few small cane growers and sorghum producers. Be- 
fore I leave, however, I ask that the great progress we have made with 
this smal] annual appropriation be continued for this very meritorious 
program. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your statement and these matters 
will have the committee’s attention. 


MarkKETING News Servic 


WITNESS 


HON. J. W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Wuirren. We will now hear from our friend and colleague. 
Congressman Trimble of Arkansas, who has been before the commit- 
tee many times on agricultural matters. 

Mr. Trimece. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a pleasure to be permitted to make this statement in behalf of the 
people in the livestock marketing area served by Fort Smith, Ark. 

You gentlemen have been very kind in approving funds to help 
provide a marketing news service in this part of the country. The 
service has proved to be of great value. The people there are grateful 
for what you have done. 
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It is my earnest hope you will find it possible for even more money 
to be allocated to them for fiscal 1959 than they have had in the past. 
The folks in Fort Smith who are doing this job are operating on a shoe 
string. They have had some help from the U niversity of Arkansas 
and are providing additional necessary funds from their own poc ‘kets, 

I wish to th: ink you gentlemen again for all you have done for this 
marketing news service in previous years. You have been very con- 
siderate. 

Whatever recommendation you can make to help these people in 
the coming year will be appreciated. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


I would also like to take this opportunity to make a statement in 
behalf of funds for the agricultural conservation program. 

A number of farmers in my district have told me this is one of the 
most valuable programs to help small farmers of any administered by 
the Department of Agriculture. In the years to come it may be just 
as important to our people i in the cities, because it is based on the idea 
of conserv ing our soil and water resources. 

It is my understanding the Budget request for fiscal 1959 is only 
one-half of what has been appropriated in each of the last several 
years. In my opinion the Congress should continue to provide ade- 
quate support for this conservation program. 

It is my sincere plea that you gentlemen seriously consider the 
merits of this great program, and if you think more funds should be 
provided than the budget has requested, then recommend a greater 
figure. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wurirren. Thank you. It is always a pleasure to hear from 
you. 

I have received statements from various Members of Congress 
and others who have requested that they be made a part of the rec cord, 
Without objection, they will be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The requests and statements are as follows :) 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

DrarR JAMIE: Herewith is a proposal and a statement of justification for the 
establishment of a regional Agricultural Engineering Laboratory at North Caro 
lina State College for studies in pesticide control. 

This proposal addresses itself directly to research for the protection of the 
health of all our citizens and to pesticide engineering developments that could 
mean savings into millions of dollars for our farmers. 

I should greatly appreciate your bringing this proposal before your subcommit 
tee, for serious consideration of an appropriation of funds to get this work under 
way. 

Please make this proposal and the supporting material a part of the printed 
record of your hearings, so that it may be studied by all Members of the House. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp D. Coo.tey, Chairman. 
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NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, 
Oxford, N. C., February 25, 1958. 
Hon. Harotp D. Cooiey, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cootry: The use of greater and more powerful chemicals to 
control insects and plant diseases has increased the residue problem on farm 
crops, seriously increasing the health hazard to humans and animals. In addi- 
tion, the inefficient methods of application of these pesticides are costing farmers 
large sums of money. The need is to develop more efficient means of applying 
these pesticides as well as the development of new application principles for 
the use of selective fungus or virus diseases capable of destroying insects but 
not harmful to humans or animals. 

Because of the climate and the specialized nature of many of the crops 
raised in the East and Southeast, control of insects and plant diseases has always 
been of primary importance to the farmer. For example, in the application of 
over 214 million pounds of insecticides and fungicides on tobacco and over 25 
million pounds of dust on cotton in North Carolina alone, in 1954 less than 
one-fifth was of any value to the farmer because of the inefficient methods of 
application. These inefficient application methods cost the farmers $1,800,000 
for cotton alone. 

Recent studies in engineering have opened up new methods by which the 
efficiency of dusting and spraying might be improved, electrostatic precipitation 
being one of these methods. Other recent biological studies have indicated new 
means of control of insects through selective fungus or virus diseases. Means 
must be developed for applying these new materials. 

It is therefore proposed that a regional agricultural engineering laboratory 
for studies in pesticide control be established at North Carolina State College 
for studies on deposition efficiency of pesticides, since North Carolina is unique 
in growing almost all of the crops grown throughout the eastern seaboard. This 
laboratory would be set up in the environmentally controlled research facilities 
of the new Agricultural Engineering Building. Studies of this nature carried 
out cooperatively with the entomology and plant pathology departments would 
certainly make a meaningful contribution to agriculture. 

Very truly yours, 
N. W. WELDON, 
Research Assistant Professor. 


Tue NEED FOR A REGIONAL AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY FOR STUDIES 
IN PESTICIDE CONTROL 


The rising technology of agriculture with the resulting efficiency and intensifi- 
cation of production has caused the problems of pest control, both plant and 
animal, to be increasingly acute. Despite the development of more powerful 
and effective pesticides, the primary method of application of these materials 
through spraying or dusting remains quite inefficient. According to estimates, 
only 10 to 20 percent of the material applied as dust by commercial equipment 
is deposited on the plant surfaces in such a manner as to be effective. The hard 
methods of shaking a sack of dust over the plant or cranking a knapsack duster, 
both commonly used on tobacco farms, would be even less efficient. Little is 
known of the efficiency of deposition of sprays or fogs on both animals and 
plants. In addition, the effectiveness of most insecticides is temporary. 

The efficiency of pesticide application is of considerable economic importance. 
For example, in the case of plants a 1954 survey covering 40 counties in North 
Carolina indicated that approximately 2,450,000 pounds of insecticide were used 
on 430,241 acres of tobacco in the field with another 445,000 pounds being used 
in plant beds. At 20 percent efficiency, 2,516,000 pounds of this material were 
of no value to the farmer. During the same year 25 million pounds of insecti- 
cides were used on cotton in North Carolina, of which probably 20 million pounds 
were of no value, costing the farmers $1,800,000 (at 9 cents per pound). When 
we consider that approximately 1,250 million pounds of agricultural dusts are 
used by American farmers each year, it would appear that any increase in 
efficiency would be of considerable economic importance. 

Engineering studies to date indicate that there are four major physical forces 
aiding or hindering deposition of dusts or spray particles. These are electrical 
forces, which act to attract or repel charged particles; inertia forces, which act 
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to remove particles from a diverted air stream: gravitational forces, which tend 
to precipitate the particles from the air suspension; and thermal forces, which 
tend to aid or hinder deposition. 

Theoretical analysis as well as experimental results indicate that for many 
pesticides the contro] probability can be maintained at reduced dosages (result- 
ing in reduced residues) by decreasing pesticide particle size. This knowledge, 
however, cannot be utilized with present equipment because the principles upon 
which they function—that is, inertia and friction charging—result in a decrease 
in deposition with decreased particle size. On the other hand, experimental 
results with charging the particles with ionized electrical field have increased 
deposition by a 4 to 1 ratio independently of particle size within the size limits 
of today’s dust. In addition, thermal forces are relatively unexplored yet hold 
considerable promise for the small particle sizes. All of these forces in com- 
bination with varying particles in the form of dust, spray and fog offer con- 
siderable promise. Research is needed, however, to explore deeply these oppor- 
vunities and to develop therefrom more effective principles for farm use. 

Recently entomologists have opened a new area of insect control in the 
application of pathogens (virus, bacterial, and fungus diseases) to control insect 
pests. The possibilities of this method of control through the introduction of 
selective diseases to control insects without harming either plant or animal 
life challenge the imagination. Yet we know little of means for depositing the 
spores of these viruses, bacteria, and fungi most effectively. 

Considerable attention has been focused on the effects of insecticide and fungi 
cide residues on humans and animals consuming the crops. It is recognized 
that in many cases the amount of residue on plants is in excess of the allow 
ances generally established by the Pure Food and Drug regulations. In the 
absence of efficient means for applying chemicals, farmers are using greater 
quantities of both approved and unapproved chemicals to get control. His 
produce with the residues can find markets through uncontrolled channels. 

We must increase the efficiency in the use of these insecticides or face poten- 
tial trouble. The use of selective pathogens may be a solution to this problem 
For example, Bacillus thuringensis has been tested for 2 years against horn 
worms and results indicate that it is more effective than any chemical insecti 
cide, has no effect on the plant, and is harmless to men. 

In addition to the problem of deposition efficiency, many additional problems 
of importance remain unsolved. Improved metering devices are needed as 
well as improved dust and spray applicators. Since few farmers in the East 
today can economically justify the use of commercial high clearance equipment, 
efforts need to be devoted to the development of efficient sprayers and dusters 
which they could afford. The potential use of pathogens in insect control re- 
quires the development of production and handling techniques and equipment 
for these studies as there is no present source other than small-scale laboratory 
production. 

Thus it is seen that the control of insects and plant diseases is a problem 
with which farmers and others must contend to an increasing degree. The long 
term problem of insecticide residues in the soil and on the crop and its effect 
on humans along with the outlandish costs of present methods prohibit the 
simple expedient of using greater amounts of increasingly powerful materials 
to achieve control. Instead, means must be found by which the precision of 
application of dusts and sprays can be increased and the application of patho 
gens explored. 





OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY NORTH CAROLINA 


1. Almost all of the major crops of eastern United States, such as corn, 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, small grains, and vegetable crops are produced in the 
State, as well as orchard crops. Tobacco has 6 insect pests and at least 9 fungus 
diseases. Cotton has at least 5 major insect pests and corn has at least 8 insect 
pests. Small grains have 3 major insect pests and 7 fungus diseases. 

2. The length of the growing season amplifies the problem in allowing time 
for a greater number of generations of insects to be produced in one season. 

3. Funds have been appropriated recently for the completion of a new Agri- 
cultural Engineering Building. A laboratory for fundamental research is to be 
incorporated therein. It is envisioned that such a laboratory will have precise 
control over the environmental factors and over a range at least equal to those 
experienced in nature. Environmental factors are among the variables signi- 
ficantly affecting deposition and control. Further, such a laboratory will be 
of sufficient dimensions to accommodate the growing plant. Such facilities are 
pertinent to the development of new knowledge in pesticide application for 
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major studies in the engineering aspects of this important production operation. 
To our knowledge there is no laboratory in the United States available for 
such a refined study as herein envisioned. 

4. It is obvious that a problem of this magnitude cannot be solved by one 
discipline alone. It will require teamwork with other disciplines, principally 
entomologists and animal and plant pathologists, to fully evaluate all con- 
siderations and alternatives. Active research programs in the area of pest 
control are being carried out in both of these disciplines at North Carolina 
State College. 

5. The concern with biological systems necessitates reliance upon statistical 
analysis to determine the validity of the results. The department of experi- 
mental statistics is recognized throughout the Nation and their cooperative 
work with the research projects is unique in this country. 

6. Theoretical consideration of the problem of deposition necessitates the 
use of a digital computer since the use of a desk calculator would be too time 
consuming. An IBM-—650 computer is available for uses of this type in the sta- 
tistics computing laboratory. 

7. With the establishment of the research triangle consisting of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Duke University, and North Carolina State College 
and the establishment of an industrial research center at the center of this 
triangle, a community. of scientists exists such that authorities in almost any 
field of research are within contact. 


NorRTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 
Raleigh, N. C., January 30, 1958. 
Prof. G. W. GILEs, 
Head, Department of Agricultural Engineering, 
Vangum Hall, Campus. 


Dear Proressor Gites: In accordance with our discussion I am in full agree- 
ment with the need for engineering studies in pesticide control. I think the 
key to the approach is outlined in the latter part of your statement in which you 
state that the cooperation with plant pathologists, entomologists, as well as 
weed-control personnel would be essential. Such studies would be tremendously 
important, not only to North Carolina but to eastern United States, particularly 
in view of the wide variation in climate, type of soil, and kind of crops grown 
here. 

I would suggest you continue to explore opportunities for securing Federal 
funds and developing a cooperative program with ARS in this important area 
of agricuitural needs. 

The research laboratories to be constructed as a part of the new Agricultural 
Engineering Building, and for which funds have been appropriated, would 
provide an excellent opportunity to explore some of the fundamental physical 
relationships needed for improving the efficiency of pesticide control. The agri- 
cultural experiment station would encourage the use of this equipment thusly. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. Lovvorn, 
Director of Research. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR JAMIE: Enclosed is a statement on the Department of Agriculture’s 
request for funds for fiscal 1959 for the brucellosis eradication program, and 
funds for the Department’s program of mountain meadow soil and water con- 
servation research. 

I would appreciate it if the statement were made a part of the subcommittee’s 
hearings on the Department of Agriculture’s request for appropriations for 
fiscal 1959, 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am 

Sincerely, 


WAYNE N. ASPINALL. 
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STATEMENT OF WAYNE N. ASPINALL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FOURTH DISTRICT, 
CoLORADO, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Department of Agriculture’s 
budget request for fiscal 1959 includes an item of $15 million for the brucellosis 
eradication program. The request for $15 million, on the face of it, is an increase 
of $10.5 million over the $4.5 million appropriated for the brucellosis program 
for fiscal 1958. However, if the facts are examined, an appropriation of $15 
million for fiscal 1959 would be $6 million less than is being used for the program 
in fiscal 1958. 

In fiscal 1958 the appropriation was for $4.5 million, but the Secretary was 
given the authority to borrow up to $20 million from CCC funds for the program. 
Because of the administration’s ceiling on fiscal 1958 spending, the Secretary 
actually borrowed $17 million from CCC funds, making a total of $21.5 million 
available for the brucellosis eradication control program in fiscal 1958. 

There is no quarrel with the Department’s desire to request appropriation of 
the full amount necessary to carry on the program, rather than to rely on 
authority to borrow from other funds. If a program is deserving of funds, as 
this one most certainly is, then the full amount needed to carry on the program 
effectively should be appropriated. 

There is no question that eradication of brucellosis is desirable and that, 
eventually, it will be accomplished. But under the Department’s present plan 
to request an appropriation that amounts to a cut of $6 million—the program 
will necessarily be stretched out over a much longer period of time. Once a 
program such as this is underway, the longer you take to complete it, the more 
costly it becomes. Thus, it seems logical that cutting back the brucellosis 
eradication program now would be false economy in the long run. 

I should also like to remind the committee that it was the Federal Govern- 
ment—in an effort to speed up the program—which made effective on January 
1, 1957, interstate regulations which make it more difficult for cattlemen who 
have not had the opportunity to participate in the program to move cattle into 
brucellosis-free areas, and in moving cattle across State lines. Thus the Federal 
Fovernment certainly has some responsibility to help the States complete this 
program as rapidly as possible. In Colorado, for example, the brucellosis erad- 
ication program got underway April 1, 1957—in response to the Federal request 
for a speedup. Now, after the program is underway, the Federal Government 
requests a cut in funds, which can only result in a stretchout of the program 
that will be costly to all concerned. 

The fiscal 1958, with some $21.5 million available for the program, I understand 
that the Department of Agriculture still lacked about $5 million of having 
enough money to meet all requests for funds. Now there is a request for a total 
of $15 million for fiscal 1959, which would leave the program short by at least 
$11 million on the basis of current figures. It does not seem logical to operate 
in this fashion. 

In view of these facts, I urge the committee to give serious consideration to 
an increase for the brucellosis eradication program above the $15 million re- 
quested. Adequate appropriations now will save money over the long run. 

I should also like to ask the committee’s support for a small item which is 
included in the fiscal 1959 request for farm research. The total request for 
farm research is for $39,617,290. An extremely small part of that—TI believe in 
the neighborhood of $18,000—will go for a continuing program of mountain 
meadow soil and water conservation research. This program has been underway 
for some 9 years, on a cooperative basis—with the Federal and State Governments 
and the ranchers themselves contributing to its support. An increase in Federal 
participation could certainly be justified, as there is a need to expand this pro- 
gram to include similar research on range problems. This is not a matter of 
the ranchers asking for a Federal subsidy or handout—the ranchers themselves 
contribute more than does the Federal Government, and such research programs 
enable the ranchers to become more efficient in production so that subsidies will 
not be needed. 
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HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DgeAR CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN: Unquestionably your fine committee will be 
making a detailed study of appropriations for agricultural research. This sub- 
ject in agriculturul appropriations has always received your committee’s most 
intensive study and attention. The history of the committee’s action has shown 
over the past several years a vital interest in adequate funds for agricultural 
research and all phases thereof. 

For the past several weeks there has been brought to my attention a specific 
need in relation to agricultural research as it pertains to the problem of pear 
decline. This is an extremely important and vital problem to the Washington 
State fruit industry. I have been in touch with Dr. Shaw, head of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, and Dr. Byerly, his deputy, in relation to it. 

Pear decline directly affects the pear tree and pear production, and has need 
of intricate research and study in order to keep our pear industry in healthy 
production. ‘The industry itself has already spent many thousands of dollars on 
research into the problem, proving that they are contributing time and money in 
trying to help themselves. 

There are not sufficient funds in the 1959 budget to take care of an adequate 
project on pear decline. After carefully going over this matter with Dr. Byerly, 
I find that the minimum cost would be an item of some $8,000 to $10,000 a year 
to maintain a person for research work on pear decline, and an additional $10,000 
to $15,000 for administrative costs, materials, and supporting hands, making an 
annual outlay of $25,000. 

The Washington State Fruit Commission, innumerable individual pear growers, 
and the people of my area are vitally interested in this matter. I urge the 
committee in its wisdom to give every consideration to placing this money in 
the United States Department of Agriculture budget for 1959. 

Very truly yours, 
Hat Hoimes, Member of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Department of Agriculture Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. WHITTEN: I am enclosing herewith a letter received from the Gov- 
ernor of Oregon indicating the great need for the establishment of a soil and 
water conservation research laboratory in the Pacific Northwest. 

I am sending this to you so that, during your consideration of the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture, you may have before you this need. I 
do hope that funds for such a program can be included in the appropriations for 
the next fiscal year as they were provided last year for similar laboratories in 
Minnesota, Arizona, and Mississippi. 

If there is further information which you or other members of the committee 
may desire concerning this matter, please do not hesitate to communicate with 
me. It would be appreciated if the Governor’s statement, as well as this letter, 
is made a part of the record of the hearings on the appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1959. 

Sincerely, 
EpitH GREEN. 


JANUARY 27, 1958. 
Hon. Eprrn Green, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Epirn: I would like to call your attention to the report, A Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Laboratory for the Pacific Northwest, and a 
proposal for a million-dollar research laboratory to serve the area. It is my 
understanding that you have already received a copy of the report from Mr. 
Ralph Wilson, chairman of the Oregon Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 
This report has been carefully prepared by competent technical personnel and 
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soil conservation district supervisors of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Nevada, 
and I urge your full and complete study of the program as it has been set forth. 

We are all well aware of the urgency for the stepped-up missile program for 
which the President has called, but the retention of our topsoil is just as 
important. 

The nearest conservation research laboratory is now located in Arizona. Our 
need in this area is for basic research, and if we are to continue to develop our 
soil and water resources, it is of the utmost importance that a research program 
dealing solely with these problems be initiated to facilitate continued develop- 
ment of this area. We must recognize that the Northwest has some of the largest 
undeveloped soil and water resources in our Nation today, and unless we can 
get information to the farmers as to methods of reducing and controlling the 
great loss of soil (20 to 150 tons per acre per year—please note pictures on pages 
6, 7, and 8 of the report) and water, many of them will be forced from their 
homes and businesses. The Nation is losing approximately a million acres of 
valuable farmland per year to expanding municipalities, road programs, airports, 
etc. Eventually we must expand our production programs to supplement for the 
Pacific Northwest’s share of the loss as well as the expected increase in our 
Nation’s population of approximately 57.6 million by the year 1970. 

Of course, we would all like to see such a laboratory established in Oregon, 
but I wouk 


join with the Governors of Washington, Idaho, and Nevada in 


i 


1 
expounding State matching funds to the ultimate goal of getting a research labora- 


tory located in the Pacific Northwest. I am also aware that California has made 
a rather large offer to get the laboratory for herself. I intend entertaining nec- 


essary legislation at the next session to implement this program, depending upon 
the outcome of Federal legislation this year. 

The conservation of soil and water problems are of sufficient importance to 
warrant the specialization that would result from such a laboratory. I hope 
that you will add your most conscientious support to the end that we receive a 
soil and water conservation research laboratory for the Pacific Northwest. 

Sincerely, 


Rozert D. HoL_MEs, Governor 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1958 
AGRICULTURAL SUBCOMMITTEF, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
United States Capitol. 


DEAR Mr. Wuirren: It has come to my attention that the Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended a severe cut in the appropriations for the ACP pro 


gram and I wish to be on record as opposing the cut 


This program of cost sharing with landowners or operators for the application 
of practices to protect their soil resources is a most important one. I think that 
our people are dependent upon the capacity of our lands and that the produc- 
tive capacity of the lands should be retained and improved. The ACP is part 
of that effort. 

The farmers in my district are practically unanimous in their approval of the 
program and I strongly urge that appropriations adequate for its continuance 
be authorized. 

Very truly yours 


Kk. L. FORRESTER, M. C 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC., 


Washington, D. 0., March 5, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 


House Office Building, 
Washinaton, D. ¢ 


DEAR Mr. WHITTEN: I sincerely regret that I am unable to personally present 
the attached statement to the committee as usual. Jury duty, however, in the 
municipal court has interferred. 

The statement recommends: 

1. That the budget reduction in funds for title 4, Agricultural Act of 1956 be 
sustained. This will eliminate any appropriations for title 4 which amounted 
to $500,000 in 1958. The House did not appropriate any funds for title 4 in the 
1958 fiscal year, but the Senate recommended $500,000, and this was agreed to 
in conference. The Budget Bureau has eliminated this item in the 1959 budget 
request. 
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2. That appropriations considered necessary for the conservation reserve 
portion of the soil bank, not exceeding the budget request under any circum- 
stances, be made available to the Soil Conservation Service as the prime agency 
in their administration, instead of the Forest Service. More soil and water 
conservation per dollar expended will result, we are convinced after 20 years 
of cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture in conserva- 
tion problems. 

Both of these recommendations are supported in the brief statement attached 

I will appreciate very much the inclusion of this statement in the record. 

Cordially yours, 
t1cHARD P. Wuite, Executive Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. Wuire, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NURSERY MEN, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Richard P. White and 
I am here on behalf of the 1,600 members of the American Association of Nur- 
serymen. Our members have a vital and continuing interest in all appropriations 
made by the Federal Government which result in subsidized competition for 
sales of tree seedlings to farmers and others. Today, I am appearing specifically 
in support of the 1959 budget estimate for agricultural appropriations insofar 
as it applies to assistance to the States in tree-planting programs under title 
4 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, and for the tree-planting practice (A-7) of the 
soil bank conservation reserve. 

This association has adopted the position that the entire soil-bank program 
should be discarded. The acreage reserve has failed in its purpose of reducing 
surpluses of basic agricultural commodities. In general only the poorest land 
was signed up and more intensive production was provided for on the most pro- 
ductive land. The trial run in 4 States—Maine, I[llinois, Tennessee, and Ne- 
braska—to get farmers to put their whole farms under the soil bank has also 
resulted in failure 

The conservation reserve part of the soil bank turned out to be primarily a grass 
program and not a tree-planting program or long-term forestry program as origi- 
nally conceived. The 1957 progress report on the conservation reserve program as 
reported through July 1957 showed 5,205,761 acres to be put in permanent cover 
(practice A-2) and only 496,033 acres in tree cover (practice A—7). Of the total 
6.5 million acres, 79 percent was permanent grass cover and only 7.6 percent was 
in the tree-planting program. The exception to this generality is in the 10 South- 
eastern States where we believe the pulpwood interests had much to do in stim 
ulating the planting of trees for pulpwood production available 10 to 15 years in 
the future. These States account for approximately 87.5 percent of the total 
acreage for the country to be planted in tree cover. 

Conservation of soil and water is a program of greatest importance to the 
future of this country. No one can successfully argue to the contrary. A matter 
of such concern should not be placed in charge of any branch of Government 
or service whose attitude is limited to any single phase of the overall objective, 
as it is at present 

The conservation reserve program of the USDA is delegated to the Forest Serv- 
ice for final responsibility with technical advice as needed from other agencies 
including the Soil Conservation Service. The primary objective of the Forest 
Service is the management of forest lands, including reforestation, fire control, 
sustained yield, etc 

The Soil Conservation Service, on the other hand, is in charge of the Great 
Plains conservation program initiated by the Congress last year but limited by 
law to the 10 Plain States. This Service has the broad overall approach to con- 
servation practices which, in my experience with it for the past 20 years, is the 
only Government service which considers all facets of conservation as contrib- 
uting to the whole problem of soil and water conservation. 

If a tree-planting program is called for in certain areas at the headwaters of 
our navigable rivers or elsewhere, they recommend such. If it 


is a regeneration 
of grasses in other sections of the country then they so advise and act. If the 
problem in other farming areas is one that calls for large-scale contour planting, 
the SCS with their engineers, foresters, agronomists, and other technicians are 
equipped to handle that job. 

If necessary they may call on other segments of the USDA for additional 
technical help if needed: but the top management, in our judgment, should be 
placed in an agency with a broad understanding of the problem. 
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My plea is to discard the conservation-reserve portion of the soil bank along 
with the acreage reserve and to extend the program known as the Great Plains 
conservation program to the entire country under the direction and responsibility 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 

If, for reasons best known to this committee, this cannot be done and the 
conservation reserve of the Soil Bank is continued, then, in our judgment, the 
responsibility for its administration in the USDA should be shifted to the 
Soil Conservation Service, as the one and only agency in the Department in my 
experience, which has the whole vision of the soil and water conservation prob- 
lems of the country clearly before them. 

They are the conservationists: they do not have grazing lands as a primary 
interest; nor do they have reforestation or shelter-belt planting as a primary 
interest. Theirs is the best interest of soil and water conservation. 

Now, briefly, let me refer to the 1959 budget. 

Last year the Budget Bureau asked for $4 million under title 4 of the Agri- 
eultural Act of 1956. The House allowed no funds at all. The Senate allowed 
$500,000 for this purpose in fiscal year 1958 which was agreed to in conference. 
The budget for 1959 carries no appropriation at all for this title. It has been 
the contention of this association since the Agricultural Act of 1956 was passed 
that the commercial nurseries of this country are perfectly capable of supplying 
tree seedling needs stimulated by the Soil Bank for all but 10 of the Southeastern 
States where &7.5 percent of this tree-seedling demand is centered. 

There is little justification for the allocation of Federal funds for the 62,126 
acres to be planted in the other 38 States. These 62,126 acres would require 
only 62 million seedlings. The Michigan Department of Agriculture advised 
us last year that there were approximately 80 million tree seedlings in pro- 
duction for 1957-58 planting in the commercial nurseries of their State alone 
and 128 million seedlings in seed beds for planting in 1958-59, 1959-60, and 
1960-61. Twenty-two nurserymen in Minnesota reported to us an immediate 
capacity of 50 million seedlings as soon as seed is available. One nurseryman 
alone, in Indiana, Pennsylvania, produces approximately 20 million coniferous 
tree seedlings a year. Other nurserymen report smaller but still substantial pro- 
duction. One final point I might mention is that we understand there is still a 
large unexpended balance left from the $500,000 appropriation under title 4 
for the curent fiscal year. 

We think the record is clear: that interest in the tree-planting phase of the 
soil bank has been largely limited to 10 Southern and Southeastern States, that 
there is no demonstrable shortage of seedlings in the balance of the Nation, and 
that the commercial nurseries of this country are perfectly capable of meet- 
ing any demand for seedling material which it is indicated may be forth- 
eoming from these States. We respectfully hope that this committee will see 
fit to sustain the Budget Bureau in its elimination of any funds for title 4, 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Furthermore, in the interest of getting more soil and water conservation for 
dollar expended, we urge your consideration of appropriating whatever funds 
may be considered for the continuation of the conservation reserve portion of 
the soil bank, but not to exceed the amounts recommended by the Budget 
Bureau, to the Soil Conservation Service. This would permit the Forest Serv- 
ice to expend their total efforts to the forestry field which is their primary 
purpose, responsibility, and interest. We believe with this transfer both the 
reforestation and the soil and water conservation programs would benefit. 


Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the above com- 


ments of Mr. White. We have known of his good work for many 
years and he has never given us any but the soundest advice. 
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Turspay, Marcu 11, 1959. 
Meat AND Pouurry INSPECTION 
WITNESSES 


THOMAS J. LLOYD, PRESIDENT, AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS 
AND BUTCHERS WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA (AFL-CIO) 


ARNOLD MAYER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMALGAMATED 
MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA 
(AFL-CIO) 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will please come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Thomas J. Lloyd, president 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 

We will be glad to have your statement, sir. 

Mr. Liuoyp. Thank you, sir. I am the international president of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
AFL-CIO. 

The AMCBW is a labor union with 350,000 members organized in 
about 500 local unions throughout the United States and Canada. 
The AMCBW and its locals have contracts with thousands of em- 
ployers in the meat slaughtering and packing, retail, poultry, egg, 
canning, leather, fish processing and fur industries. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been authorized to speak in this testimony 
not only for our union, but for the entire AFL-CIO. As you know, 
our union is an affiliate of the AFL-CIO, and our members are part 
of the 13,000,000 wage earners who form this great organization of 
American labor. 

A legislative representative of the AFL-CIO, Mr. George Riley, 
had intended to be here, but he is not able to be present, so I would 
ask your permission to substitute a statement written by him later. 

Mr. Wuirren. Very well. That may be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The above-mentioned document follows. ) 


STATEMENT OF GrorGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


The AFL-CIO joins its affiliated union, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
sutcher Workmen of North America, and all others who wish to have assurance 
of an adequate supply of red meat in their request for an appropriation sufficient 
to meet today’s needs. 

Since 1953, there has been an increase in the number of packing plants of 
some 20 percent. But there has been an increase of only 5 percent in appropri- 
ations in the same period, if we read the figures correctly. Yet the law is man- 
datory, that red meat shall be inspected despite the ready manner in which the 
sureau of the Budget has refused to permit a request for sufficient sums. 

The Bureau thus is attempting to deny the population an essential service 
established by law more than a half-century ago. 

Typical of what is happening is the closing of a small plant which was com- 
pelled to lay off 20 percent of its employees because of lack of meat inspection. 
This results in denying the public the opportunity to buy the commodities it 
wishes to consume with the wherewithal it has at its disposal. 

In 1954, as we see it, the appropriation was $14,160,000. With the need of 
more inspection, one-hundred-ninety-odd inspectors would have been required to 
meet the demand for the present fiscal year. Failing to get the needed amount, 
today’s requirement seems closer to 400 additional inspectors. 
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Since the cost of a man-year for inspection has risen from $4,461 to $6,000, the 
result obviously has been that the same money buys the services of fewer in- 
spectors. 

Today, many inspectors are being required to work overtime, far more than 
the standard workweek. We now are on the threshold of difficult times. 

The Government can ill-afford to contribute to job-loss. 

There is another fact which should be referred to which is that job standards 
for meat inspection are being stepped up now to inc lude grade 9. Each grade 
commands higher pay, of course, and while some grade 7’s have been changed to 
8 and some from 8 to 9, jumping from 7 to 9 requires some doing unless the in- 
cumbents can display the qualifications though the money should be there to meet 
the obligation if the standards can be met. 

Much of this fiscal year’s money was for reclassification and retirement pur- 
poses. Again, as we see the situation, a considerably less amount than required 
remained available for additional inspection work. 

We are hoping your subcommittee will see the wisdom of overturning the 
resistance of the Bureau of the Budget and will grant a sum sufficient for a com 
plete job to be done industrywide. 

Mr. Luoyp. Our union has long been concerned with the protection 
of the consumer and workman against unfit and unwholesome food. 
We have long recognized the importance of meat inspection as a 
means of preventing health hazards among the millions of consumers 
who eat meat and the hundreds of thousands of workmen who slaugh 
ter livestock and process it. 

Our union, together with the AFL-CIO, public health groups, and 
consumer organizations, led the successful drive for a compulsory 
poultry inspection law to protect consumers and workmen against 
the dangers of diseased and filthy poultry. 

[ am here today to appeal to you to appropriate sufficient money 
so that these programs can effectively do the work which you and 
your colleagues intended them to do. 

It is a truism that legislation prov iding these consumer-protective 
programs can become meaningless unless funds are available to put 
these laws into effect through the adequate use of able and dedicated 
inspectors. 

Before I begin to go into detail on the meat and poultry inspec- 
tion programs, I should like to say a few words about our views on 
appropri: utions, in general. 

The newspapers have quoted President Eisenhower, administration 
officials, and some Members of Congress as declaring that domestic 
programs must be pared to make up for the necessary increases in de- 
fense spending. We must respectfully disagree w ith a view. 

The aggressive intentions of the Soviets will be with us for a long 
time and will endanger our people. and all the other scisplth of the 
free world, for a long time. 

This threat—and it is a gigantic threat—must be met with a maxi- 
mum of preparedness on our part and that of our allies. This means 
that for many years we will probably have to spend large sums on 
defense programs and other means to counteract the Soviets. 

Does this mean then, that the domestic welfare of the American 
people must suffer from now on? Does it mean that we will not be 
able to afford the consumer programs and welfare programs which 
Congress enacted to keep our people healthy and strong? 

It would be ironic if we were able to prevent Soviet aggression, 
but brought suffering on the American people by letting the tremen- 
dously important social programs of the past 50 years falter 
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It seems to us that a budget in which domestic programs are ar- 
bitrarily cut are self-defeating. Government spending does not exist 
ina vacuum. It must be compared with the receipts of Government 
and the gross national product. 

We can very easily injure various segments of our population by 
deep budget slashes, so that both the tax return and the national prod- 
uct will be cut. 

A vicious cycle can be started with the result that the budget cuts 
injure the earning power of millions of Americans, which, in turn, 
affects the tax returns, which again affects the budget and which again 
affects earning power, and so on. 

Another self-defeating aspect of unwise so-called economies is appar- 
ent from our Nation’s current experience with defense spending. We 
currently must pay many times more for rocket and missile develop- 
ment than a carefully spaced program over the past years would have 
cost. Instead, crash programs have to be undertaken, and they are 
expensive. 

Whether we like it or not, the complexities of 20th century life 
require large-scale Government spending. Comparisons with the 
budgets of yesteryears are irrelevant. This is a price we pay for 
progress. 

The goal, which I know you primarily seek, is how to best provide 
for the welfare of the American people. That is why we urge against 
the theory of paring needed domestic programs to make up for the 
increased defense spending. Both domestic programs and defense 
spending are necessary. America is not only able to afford that, but 
the health and prosperity of our people depends on such a program. 

In short, we believe that the budget must serve the needs of the 
American people, not that the American people must serve the budget. 
We cannot return to the times when we were boys. The budget cannot 
either. 

I should now like to discuss the needs of two very important pro- 
grams for the welfare of wide segments of the American people—pro- 
grams over whose effectiveness you gentlemen have immense power. 

First, I should like to talk about meat inspection and then poultry 
inspection. 

The meat inspection program has been going downhill for a number 
of years. Funds for this very important consumer-protective pro- 
gram have, unfortunately, not kept pace with the expansion and de- 

centralization of the meatpacking industry. 

As a result, a larger and larger gap developed between the number 
of inspectors needed and the number actually available. This gap 
has now reached terrible proportions. 

I should like to call your attention to a table. It shows through 
hard statistics the steady deterioration of the meat inspection program, 

Mr. Wuirren. That table may be inserted in the record. at this point 
without objection. 
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(The above-mentioned document follows :) 


i : 
Number of | Cities and | Number of| Veterina- Meat in- 

Year animals | towns | establish- | rians | spectors 
slaughtered | | ments 

| 


Total in- 
spection 
force 


t 


} j 





1943 Js 95, 403, 538 | 336 | 842 | 879 2, | 3, 
1944 118, 044, 059 | 350 908 | 855 | 2, | 3, 
1945 94, 389, 500 | 393 1,050 | 822 2, 2, 
1946 82, 781, 260 | 405 1, 028 814 2, 2, § 
1947 84, 118, 765 379 | 962 805 :. 2, 
1948 356 | 940 777 2, 2, § 
1949 347 928 | 772 27 2, 
1950 S| 354 928 | 702 2, 2, 
1951 364 947 702 2 2, 
1952 369 965 688 2, 2,8 
1953 390 992 675 2, 2, 
1954 410 1, 067 672 .. 2,% 
1955 435 1,120 673 2, 2, § 
1956 , 539 471 1, 184 681 2, 2, f 
1957 104. 345, 064 502 1, 244 673 23 3, ( 
1958 101, 000, 000 520 1, 306 673 2, 2, § 





Mr. Luoyp. I should like to point out only four conclusions from 
the many that can be drawn from this table. It shows that during the 
past 15 years (1) the number of plants needing inspection and the 
number of cities in which they are located have both increased 
percent; (2) the number of veterinarians, who generally supervise 
the work of the meat or lay inspectors, has gone down 238 percent; 
(3) the number of meat inspectors or lay inspectors has increased less 
than 1 percent; (4) the total inspection force, veterinarians and meat 
inspectors, has gone down 6 percent. 

Here we have a truly shocking situation. For while the number 
of plants for which meat inspection must be supplied have increased 
55 percent, the number of inspectors available to carry out the inspec- 
tion has decreased 6 percent. 

It is, therefore, hardly an exaggeration to conclude that meat in- 
spection is in a terrible crisis, the worst in its 51 years of existence. 
Nor is it an exaggeration to say that the Meat Inspection Division has 
literally not been able to fulfill its job. 

Unfortunately, we have further evidence of that. Last month, a 
packinghouse in Cleveland, Ohio, Earl C. Gibbs, Inc., lost one of its 
inspectors because there were not sufficient qualified men available to 
supervise slaughtering in the area. A 20-percent cut in slaughter 
ing at the plant occurred immediately; 8 men were laid off; 16 more 
were to follow. 

When our —e appealed to the Meat Inspection Division of the 
Department of Agriculture to send additional inspectors to Cleve 
land, the officials of the Division proved that they simply could not 
spare men from any place else. 

They are that short staffed. The problem was finally ironed out 
when the Division was able to borrow two qualified men from another 
part of the Department, the Animal Disease Eradication Division. 

That is the sort of patchwork which the Meat Inspection Division 
must resort to in order to meet its rightful legal obligations to inspect 
all meat slaughtered for shipment in interstate commerce. It isa very 
dangerous situation. 
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A similar occurrence of a slaughtering slowdown because of a lack 
of inspectors has occurred in Sandusky, Ohio. There are probably still 
other instances which have not been reported by our locals. 

I should like to point out that these examples, and the ones we re- 
ported to the committee last year, prove that it is an error to believe 
that packers will process meat on an overtime basis if inspection is not 
available otherwise. The same volume of meat will not be handled. 
Overtime work by i inspectors, for whose cost the packers pay, is not the 
answer to the lack of inspectors, either in view of its practical effect 
or in view of the intent of Congress in enacting the Meat Inspection 
Act and subsequent legislation. 

I know that some legislators feel that the packers should pay for 
the cost of inspection. “We respectfully disagree. 

We take this view because we believe consumers’ and workers’ 
interests will suffer. We have recently had experience with a poultry 
inspection which was paid for by the processors, and that experience 
was not satisfactory. Also, many small packing firms would simply 
go under if they had to pay for inspection. 

The slowdowns in meat production and the layoffs among workmen 
made necessary by the shortage of inspectors will nec essarily i increase 
in frequency and length of time unless additional inspectors are 
provided for meat inspection. 

The slowdowns are extremely dangerous to the welfare of con- 
sumers, packinghouse workers, livestock producers, meat packing 
firms, and the economy as a whole. 

To consumers, these slowdowns in meat production mean that the 
price of meat may go higher because less meat is produced. They 
also pose a threat to the health protection the consumer expects. 

To workers, the slowdowns mean a loss of jobs. We, frankly, could 
not find work for the men laid off at Gibbs in Cleveland. The re- 
cession and unemployment are already hard enough on workers with- 
out this extra burden. 

To livestock producers, the slowdowns mean a further threat to al- 
ready low incomes. Ranchers and farmers were hit by the recession 
long before it appeared generally in the economy. This is a further 
blow. 

To meatpacking firms, the slowdowns mean further danger to 
profits. These firms have not had as good profits as companies in 
other American industries. In fact, their profits were seriously cut 
last year. 

To the American economy as a whole, the slowdowns mean a back- 
ward push. This is at a time when unemployment has already 
reached more than 5 million men and women, when industrial pro- 
duction is down, when the gross national product drops despite price 
rises. The economy can ill afford such activity which will make it 
sag further. 

Unfortunately, the administration, following its cut-the-domestic- 
programs policy, has requested completely inadequate appropriations 
for meat inspection. 

Let us not be fooled by the fact that its $17,326,000 budget request 
is more than the appropriations the Meat Inspection Division re- 
ceived last year. 
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The appropriation for the meat inspection program for fiscal year 
1958, unfortunately, did not result in an increase in the inspection 
force. The appropriation was not adequate to begin with, and the 
funds which were appropriated were not used to add inspectors. 

In fact, the $17,326,000 budget request would restrict the Meat In- 
spection Division to a staff even smaller than the average it main- 
tained during the current fiscal year. } 

A better comparison for the 1959 budget estimate is with the budget 
request for fiscal year 1958. Here we find that the $17,326,000 is 
$1,392,000 less than was requested for the Meat Inspection Division 
last year. The budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 was $18,618,090. 

In other words, although there will be at least a 3 percent increase 
in the work of the Meat Inspection Division because of new plants in 
fiscal year 1959, the administration is requesting some 8 percent less 
money ‘han its previous estimate for the Division. 

The studies of experts of our union and meatpacking firms show 
that an appropriation of $19,202,184 is actually needed for the Meat 
Inspection Division in fiseal year 1959. 

Here is a brief outline of how this figure is arrived at. I will sub- 
mit a more detailed explanation with cost figures. 

In fiscal year 1957, the Meat Inspection Division had 3 023 em- 
ployees. For fiscal year 1958, it demonstrated the need for 192 more 
employees, but funds were not made available. In fiscal year 1959, 
another 3 percent increase in meat plants needing inspection is ex- 
pected, resulting in a need for a 1.5 percent more inspectors or 48 
more inspectors. 

Therefore, the Meat Inspection Division, in order to carry out its 
functions, will need 3,263 inspectors. 

But the Meat Inspection Division will have only 2,851 employees on 
July 1,1958. This means that the Division needs 412 more employees 
in fiscal year 1959. 

This isa real need. It is a need which, if left unfulfilled, will hurt 
millions of Americans. I appeal to you to take the Meat Inspection 
Division out of its present danger and to approve the very much 
needed appropriation of $19,202,184 for it for fiscal year 1959. 

And now, I should like to turn to poultry inspection. The problems 
of the poultry inspection program are less complex, and I shall, there- 
fore, have to spend less time on it; but please do not consider the 
difference in space in this testimony as an indication that we con 
sider poultry inspection less important than meat inspection. It is 
equally important to consumers. It is vital to poultry workers. 

For nearly 4 years, our organization spearheaded a fight for com- 
pulsory poultry inspection law. We were joined in this effort by 
public health groups, consumer organizations, some farm organiza- 
tions, the AFL-CIO, and later by poultry industry groups and addi- 
tional farm organizations. This law. which provides an inspection 
for wholesomeness and cleanliness, was long overdue. 

We are happy to say that this legislation was passed by Congress 
last year and was signed into law by the President on August 28, 
1957. It will provide the same protection to consumers and poultry 
workers as the Meat Inspection Act provides for consumers and pack 


inghouse workers. 
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Poultry is able to transmit some 26 diseases to humans. It and poul- 
try products are blamed by the United States Public Health Service 
for an average of one- third of the food poisoning cases reported each 
year. | -oultry processing generally has the third highest injury rate 
among the more than 130 industries checked by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

I mention these facts only because I want to show you that poultry 
inspection is an extremely important consumer-protective and work- 
man-protec tive program, 

When poultry inspection is in full mandatory operation, we believe 
it will cut to a minimum these and other terrible statistics concerning 
hazards connected with poultry. 

The poultry experts of our union inform me that for poultry inspec- 
tion, unlike for meat inspection, the administration has requested 
sufficient funds. 

I am told that $5,390,000 has been requested. This, together with 
$1,610,000 left over from fiscal year 1958, will allow $7 million for 
poultry inspection, This sum will permit the hiring of some 1,200 in- 
spectors, who will work in 750 plants . 650 localities. 

Poultry inspection is a completely lew program. It will go into 
effect for those plants wanting joapectias on May 1, 1958. It will 
become mandatory for all plants in interstate commerce on January 
1.1959. 

In other words, this inspection program is beginning with a new 
slate. It must receive sufficient appropriation, or it will fall into the 
same trap now enclosing the meat inspection program. Year after 
year, it would have to try to catch up. This is a very difficult task, 
as the example of the n “at spec ‘tion progres am shows. 

We, therefore, res neck taiis urge that this committee approve the 
full $5,390,000 requested for poultry inspection. The full amount is 
necessary to begin this very important program for additional con- 
sumer protection. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the sums we are 
appealing to you to appropriate for meat and poultry inspection 
are not large in col mparison with other items of the budget. But 
they are of gigantic importance. They affect the safety with which 
millions of Americans can approach two of ye most basic foods. 
They affect some of the most basic industries of the United S‘ates. 

Failure to appropriate adequate amounts for these two consumer- 
protective programs will mean very little in terms of so-called sav- 
ings in Government spending. 


’ 


But it W il] W reak havoc among consumers, packinghouse and poul- 
try workers, livestock and poultry producers, and meat packers, and 
poultry processors. 

For the sake of all of these men and women, who truly form a 
majority of the American people, please approve an appropriation 
of $19,202,184 for meat inspection and of $5,590,000 for poultry in- 
spection., 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the 
opportunity to present the views of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen and of the AFL-CIO. 

We are grateful for your concern with and interest in these 
problems 
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Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Lloyd, thank you for your statement. 

Are these inspectors members of your union ¢ 

Mr. Luoyp. No, sir. They have an association of their own, but 
they are not members of our union. 

Mr. Wurrren. They are under civil service, are they not, Mr. 
Lloyd? 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes,sir; they are. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do the figures you use come from any survey, or is 
that a survey made by the inspectors themselves ? 

What is the background of that? Where did the estimate come 
from ? 

Mr. Luoyp. Mr. Mayer can probably give you those statistics be- 
cause. he has them broken down. He and the research departments 
of the packers got together on this. 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of the session both 
the meatpacking firms and we made a study of the budget in view 
of our interests in adequate inspection. Also we have a public-health 
organization which joined us. 

These figures were arrived at on the basis of the information that 
we dug up, both from our various research departments and also in- 
formation which we requested from the Department of Agriculture. 

But it was developed from statistics that we both had, and statistics 
which we sought. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to express a different view from your 
~arlier statement, Mr. Lloyd, about your comparison between poultry 
inspection and meat inspection. 

I realize that the Congress changed the law, and the cost of meat 
inspection is no longer required to be absorbed by the packers. But 
I would like to point out that all this pressure that was on the Con- 
gress to repeal that law was completely erroneous, in my judgment. 

At that time, where the cost was paid by the packers, the inspection 
was compulsory. The inspectors were under civil service. They were 
selected by the Department of Agriculture. They were controlled 
by the Department of Agriculture. In fact, there was not a bit of 
difference between the inspection with the packers paying the cost 
and the present inspection of meat, except that after due time the 
Department of Agriculture sent a bill to the packers. 

I do not blame the packers at all for wanting to get around receiving 
that bill but as far as the activity is concerned, it was no more and 
no less than what you have now, a meat-inspection system. 

Poultry inspection was a different thing, because it was not required 
until we passed this legislation; but again that is water over the mill] 
because that is a Government expense, as you well pointed out. 

It was my feeling when this cost was paid by the packer, that the 
packer wanted to hold the costs down. We had two interests to sit as 
judges on this matter. 

Now that the full cost is paid by the Government, we have the pack- 
ers and the inspection service on the same side. It makes it more 
difficult for us to determine just where a proper balance should be. 

Another incentive that I can see on the part of the packers to aline 
themselves with the inspection service is that they both want to obtain 
more appropriations, due to the fact that under existing law the over- 
time is paid by the packers. 
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Many packers, so I understand, like to regulate their slaughter 
activities in line with the workload, which means that they “have 
heavy days and light days. Yet those packers would like for the 
Department of Agriculture to furnish a sufficient number of i inspectors 
who might have little to do 3 days a week to take care of the load with- 
out any overtime the other 2 or 3 busy days so that is a factor in this. 

Certainly, there should be adequate inspections. But insofar as 
inspections by Government-employed inspectors, we have to take 
into account the various interests of the packers, the desire to operate 
at irregular hours on heavy days and light days. 

So, I would like a littie more detail as to just how you go about 
arriving at your determination. 

Mr. Luoyp. You raised the question about the packers paying it or 
the Government 

Mr. Wuirren. It is the law now. There is no question about it any 
longer. 

Mr. Lioyp. But I am a practical person. I worked in a packing- 
house, and I know that during the time that the packer had to pay 
for an inspection, many of the diseased animals would get by because 
the pac ker—regardless whether large or small, would—well, a lot of 
diseased carcasses were approved, and if the inspector didn’t pass 
them, he would not have a job very long, because the packer would 
have him fired. 

Mr. Wuirren. At that time the inspector was under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He had no more connection with the packer 
than he has now. 

It is just a matter of sending the packer a bill for the cost after 
the fact. 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes, but at that time the packer had a little more to say 
with the inspector than they do now. 

Mr. Wutrren. He might have had more to say, but that inspector 
was under civil service. He was employed by the Department of 
Agriculture. He had to work with the packer, but he got his pay 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

The only difference was, the Department called on the packer to 
pay the cost. If that packer paid the cost, he might not have wanted 
as many inspectors as he might want now. 

IT am certain about that law, but that is water over the mill because 
the law was changed. 

Mr. Luoyp. Then another thing on time and a half, when inspectors 
worked regulated hours, of course, the work beyond that time is time 
and a half. 

Normally, when they work beyond that time, it is time and a half 
for our people on the killing floors, which is a very expensive program 
for the packers, and there are very few packers today who can 
really pay that time and a half. 

Therefore, they are staying as close to 36 hours as they possibly can 
and very seldom do they go above it. 

Take the big four packinghouses, for instance—Swift, Armour, 
Cudahy, and Wilson- -they usually stay between 36 and 40 hours a 
‘week. 
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Mr. Wuitren. How do they do so far as the workdays are con- 
cerned? Is it Monday through Friday and an equal number of hours 
each day? 

Mr. Luoyp. Normally it is 8 hours each day unless we have what we 

call a pro rata kill, where the employer says: Give us so many head 
of cattle, and when you get those cattle slaughtered, then you ean go 
home. 

Some of them will do that because they feel it is less expensive than 
if they would keep them the full 8 hours. 

Mr. Wurrren. It makes it difficult for this committee, but we do 
recognize the problem the Pp icker has. 

Mr. Lioyp. You see, I do not agree because of this particular fact : 
the packers normally will kill 8 hours Monday through F riday. 

If the packers were to have a kill of 150 head of livestock or 300 
head of cattle every day, we can expect that every day, he would get 
the same amount of sheep, cattle, or hogs. 

We may kill sheep, hogs, and cattle in 1 day, but Monday through 
Friday, we get almost the identical hours because of the steady flow 
of livestock into these packinghouses. 

Mr. Wuirren. Turning to another matter, there was some increase 
in the appropriation last year which was used not for more inspectors, 
but rather for an increase in pay. 

Some action was taken over in the Senate in opposition, I unde 
stand. I also understand it stirred up a little feeling with one of the 
other committees of the Congress which felt that a raise was for their 
determination rather than this committee. So that is causing a little 
feeling this year. 

Mr. Luoyp. We certainly did not approve of that angle. We ap- 
pe: ared last year because we believed more inspectors were needed. 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on the fact that I do 
not think you can hold us responsible for-—— 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not holding anybody responsible. We appre- 
ciate your view of the matter. 

Mr. Mayer. We beg of you if there is a penalty for this not to 
penalize packinghouse workers for that action of the Department. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is not our desire to penalize anybody. It is our 
desire to get to the fac _ this matter. 

Mr. Mayer. Yes, si 

Mr. Wuirren. T * ‘n we turn next to the poultry inspection. That 
is a new program, as you pointed out ut has been my experience 
that, when you get a new progr: um, it takes quite a while to get 
pe rsonnel trained to do the job that ise ‘alle d for. 

I notice that the law calls for the compulsory inspection, but that 
does not take place until January 1959, which shows that there will 
be a period while they are building up their staff. That means they 
will not need a full staff for the first part of the ret 

They will need to complete that by January 1, but the rate at which 
they take them en will depend on how many of them want to get in 
early and how many do not. Thi * leads me to believe, based on prior 
information, that the request for funds in this budget will be larger 
than they will be able to proceed with in the coming year. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION 


The other point I would like to make here is that we have had 
inspec tion of fruits and vegetables, but we do not have one organiza- 
tion for fruits and another organization for vegetables. 

Here there are two organizations: one for poultry and one for 
meat. 

A veterinarian certainly has enough training to inspect poultry 
or beef or both. I grant you in plants in different locations 
one person would not be able to be in both places at once. Sometimes 
there might be a particular situation which would mean that you have 
got to have people at both places. But insofar as district offices or 
supervisory personnel, and insofar as organization in the Depart- 
ment, it strikes me that we are getting off on the wrong basis when 
we have two separate Inspection serv ices. 

L think that this should be coordinated, brought together at the top 
in the Department of Agriculture and kept together down to the work- 
ing level. It would prevent duplication and, in my judgment, would 
be much less e ‘xpensive to operate in the long run. 

Have you given any thought to that possibility ? 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes, sir; we have given considerable thought to that. 
Of course, where they are established, and they are not in a large 
community, that would be difficult, but the pac ‘kinghouses are mostly 
in large centers, and it would be impossible to shift the inspectors from 
packinghouses to poultry houses because of workload. 

Mr. Wurrren. Perhaps you did not follow me. I said for the ac- 
tual plants involved, you have got to have people there. [am not try- 
ing to coordinate it at the work level, but organizationally spe aking, 
in the Department, it strikes me that it should be under one head until 
it reaches that point. 

We have to deal with all these here. Otherwise vou will have sev- 
eral organizations doing the same thing in different places. 

Mr. Lioyp. I suppose probably the reason why they do that is prob- 
ably why you have 3 different categories in the armed services where 
you could go into 1 category and come out with something very efii- 
cient; but in our alias and meat situation, it has always been under 
2 heads. ; 

Mr. Wutrren. I know that; yes. But here you are speaking of a 
compulsory operation. Now you have brought it under the law. 

Both of them are headed by veterinarians. Both of them have to 
do with diseases of animals and poultry and the protection of the 
public. 

Certainly I think we should work in the direction of having it to- 
gether where it is feasible. 

We may have to have a man for poultry and a man for inspection 
of meat; but we do not have to have a separate organization 
poultry and another one for cattle. 

Mr. Lioyp. No; because they are killed under the same roof, 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, dur ing the poult ry ipod tion fight, 
argued that poultry inspection should become a part of the Me: In 
spection Service. The poultry indus stry opposed this. They ees 
their own branch. The meat inspection branch was doing 
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good job, we thought that poultry inspection and meat inspection 
should be in the Meat Inspection Division together. 

We had proposed that it be put as an integral part of the meat 
inspection program. We were not successful. So actually we agree 
with you on your point. 

On your other point, on the costs of poultry inspection, I believe 
the Department of Agriculture took into consideration that it would 
be only inspection—a partial inspection—between May 1 and Janu- 
ary 1, and that a full inspection would follow from January 1 to July 
31. I believe those figures are based on this plan. 

The Department of Agriculture made a good case, at least as far 
as we can see, that 1,200 inspectors are needed as of January 1, 1959. 
In other words, the figure would probably be higher if this were a 
full-year program. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think it would be higher if they started on July 1 
with a full complement of people. But they want a short time to 
build that up, and they will not change the workload until January 
1, when it becomes c ompulsory. 

However, I am just trying to develop that these are estimates. I 
do not mean to belabor this, but I just wanted you to understand 
some of the problems that we have. 

The poultry people might want to have a place in the sun. We 
cannot go along with everybody being a separate entity if it costs 
money. 

It is not altogether in our control, but I do think we have to give 
attention to this type of coordination of activities at levels where 
it is proper. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Santangelo, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Santranceto. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the number 
of poultry inspectors they need, I thought it would be wise to point 
out that the Department considers all these processing plants are 
separate, which means that there should be an inspector there to 
inspect throughout the full day. 

It is my guess that instead of 1,200 inspectors, they will be needing 
3,000 or 4,000. 

If there is to be an inspector in each and every processing plant 
in every large and small one, this will include some retail poultry 
places where they kill chickens; as they are purchased by the con- 
sumer; if an inspector is required before each piece of poultry is 
killed, then it is my estimate that we will need 3,000 or 4,000 in- 
spectors instead of the 1,200 they ask for here. 

Mr. Wurrren. It was my understanding that the law limits it to 
processing plants which ship into interstate commerce from one State 
to another. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. Or in those States which are declared major 
consuming areas. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Then it becomes voluntary, does it not? 

Mr. Santancevo. No; it does not. It is mandatory after a certain 
number of years if an area is declared a consumer area. Then when 
it is declared a major consuming area, it comes under these regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Wurirren. I may be recalling the testimony erroneously, but it 
was my understanding that the Department did not anticipate get- 
ting into that phase of the program. 
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Mr. Luoyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. The whole question here is what will it take for 
this coming fiscal year to handle it on a 1-year basis. 

I can cle: irly see as you say if we meet these other requirements, 
based on this recent law about how you kill these animals, humane 
slaughter, these inspections could become a tremendous thing as far 
as number of employees is concerned. But I do want to say that my 
questions had to do with the current year. 

Mr. Mayer. I believe that problem you are concerned with is major 
consuming areas. 

I believe the Department will not try to make any area a major 
consuming area until 1960. 

Also, the retail stores that slaughter in New York City, and correct 
me, please, if I am wrong—are mainly stores that slaughter for the 
kosher slaughter. 

These fall into two categories: (1) the poultry slaughter for ortho- 
dox Jews. This will not involve evisceration under Gov ernment in- 
spection. This evisceration has to be done under the supervision of a 

rabbi. The Department will pass responsibility of inspection to the 
eabii. It will enforce only all the sanitary conditions. 

The other type of slaughter is in a store which does evisceration. 
There are only comparatively few, as I understand it. Those par- 
ticular stores do the same sort of thing as evisceration in the plant in 
Mississippi, and these stores will have to have all types of inspection. 

Mr. Santrancevo. There is a segment which you have overlooked, 
and it is not related to kosher slaughtering. It is by retail stores 
which have nothing to do with kosher killing. 

Mr. Mayer. Am I wrong in believing 

Mr. Sanrancero. There are a large number of retail poultry 
houses—Chinese and Italian—that are today within the city of New 
York, and I think there are almost a thousand of them. 

Mr. Mayer. I did not know about that. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. In view of the restrictions on them, maybe there 
are less, but there are a good number of them. 

Mr. Mayer. I mentioned the stores with Kosher slaughter only 
because I believed they were the major group among retail stores deal- 
ing in poultry pro« ‘essing. 

Mr. Santancero. No. There are others. 

Mr. MAYER. The Department of Agriculture would handle that in 
this way: they would urge the stores to slaughter ahead of time, ahead 
of their morning business. Now, I think this is done in several—— 

Mr. Santancero. I am talking about a fact situation which I think 
the Congress was not aware of. 

People come and pick out their poultry and take it from a cage 
alive, they buy it, and the poultry are killed and dressed, and the con- 
sumer takes home his purchase. 

You have stores maybe every 5 or 10 blocks where this kind of busi- 
ness is going on. I know the C ee was not aware of, and that is 
why I injected myself into it, because I do not think people are aware 
of the situation where you go into a little store and buy 4 or 5 leghorns 
alive and have them killed and dressed. 

This goes on 6 days a week from morning to night. You would 
have to have an inspector at each store watching before each particular 
chicken is killed or slaughtered. 
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If that is the situation, it isa very impractical one. 

Mr. Mayer. I am sorry. I can’t answer about such a situation. I 
would suggest you ask the Department what it plans to do about those 
stores. But I do know this will not be a problem in the coming fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Luoyp. Mr. Chairman, before we leave, I would like to ask that 
a mimeographed sheet I have entitled “Explanation of the Actual 
Budget Needs of the Meat Inspection Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The above-mentioned document follows. ) 


EXPLANATION OF THE ACTUAL BUDGET NEEDS OF THE MEAT INSPECTION DIVISION 
OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The administration’s budget request for the Meat Inspection Division of the 
United States Departnmrent of Agriculture of $17,326,000 simply is not adequate 
to allow the Division to carry on its important work of protecting the consumer 
during fiscal year 1959. Actually, an appropriation of $19,202,184 is needed 
The Meat Inspection Division would then be able to hire 412 more inspectors 
to make up for the serious depletion in its staff which has been occurring for 
several years. Here is a detailed explanation why $19,202,184 is needed : 

A year ago, after careful study by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of the Budget, the President requested an appropriation for meat in- 
spection of $18,718,000 for fiscal year 1958. Of this amount, $330,000, designated 
for outer-work. clothing for meat inspectors, was disallowed. The balance, if 
it had been approved, would have enabled the Meat Inspection Division to in- 
crease its dwindling staff by 192 inspectors. Instead, an appropriation of only 
$16.826.000 was allowed Not only were no additional inspectors hired, but 
further cuts in personnel occurred. 

During 1959, the Meat Inspection Division expects a further increase of 3 
percent in the number of plants receiving Federal meat inspection. This would 
require a further average increase in personnel of 1%4 percent to provide the 
manpower to inspect these additional meatpacking and meat-processing estab 
lishments. This indicates the need for 48 additional inspectors to service new 
plants. 

In the 1957 fiscal year the Meat Inspection Division had available 3,023 em 
ployees. If we add 192 employees to this figure to bring the personnel up to 
the level recommended by the Department last year and another 48 employees 
for additional plants to be inspected in 1959, we would have a total inspection 
force of 3,263 employees to be paid by appropriated funds. 

The amount of appropriated funds needed for fiscal year 1959 to provide for 


the employment of 3,263 employees is calculated below : 


The Meat Inspection Division states that the shortage of 
funds for the current fiscal year will reduce the inspec- 
tion force to 2,851 employees by June 30, 1958: 2,851 em- 
ployees at an annual cost of $6,001 each eae : $17, 108, 851 

412 additional employees would be required. 150 of these 

should be veterinarians and 262 should be laymen. About 
50 percent of the veterinarians would be employed at 
a starting salary of $6,115, and the balance at $5,335. 
Lay inspectors would all start at a salary of $3,670. To 
these sums 12 percent should be added to account for 
replacements during annual leave and sick leave and 3 
percent as a contribution to the overhead expenses of the 
Meat Inspection Division. 


75 veterinarians at $61,115 ’ : sl i $458, 625 
75 veterinarians at $5,335 is tee Seca 100, 125 
262 Laymen at $3,670____--_- Sa sitions cee 961, 540 
siete 1, 820, 290 
Add 15 percent for annual leave, sick and overhead- Rpehihsdsk eGatibac 278, 048 


mens Ryprapriation Tequred wg ok esc eee aes 19, 202, 184 
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Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir. We cannot always do as you ask, 
but we will do the best we can. 

Mr. Lioyp. Thank you, sir. We will certainly appreciate anything 
you can do for us. 

Mr. Waitren. Thank you. 


Meat INSPERecTION 
WITNESSES 


CHRIS FINKBEINER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


JOHN A. KILLICK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL INDEPEND- 
ENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 

EDWIN H. PUETT, GENERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL INDEPENDENT 
MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 

ALED P. DAVIES, ASSISTANT PRESIDENT, MEAT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Wurtrren. Our next witness this afternoon is Mr. Chris Fink- 
beiner of the National Independent Meat Packers Association. 

Mr. Finkbeiner, you may proceed as you like. 

Mr. Finxeerner. All right, sir. 

First, I would like to say that we certainly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to be present and to give our view on the subject. 

I am just like you and a Jot of other folks. I like to talk without 
reading, but I have very carefully thought out what we have here, 


and I am sure that it will be important in the consideration of this 
appropriation. 


Mr. Wuirren. Fine. Proceed. 

Mr. Finxeerner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Chris E. Finkbeiner, and I am president of the Little 
Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark., a fully integrated—and right 
here, I would like to say that does not mean integrated in the normal 
sense that it is being used today, but rather that it means a packing 
house that does all the normal operations of a processing plant, and 
we use the ee “integrated” because that is a common word in the 
meat industry, but I want it fully understood that that is the way it’s 
used today—meatpacking plant engaged in the slaughter of livestock, 
the processing and sale of fresh meat and processed meat produe ts. 

My appearance today, however, is in my capacity as president of the 
National Independent Meat Packers Association, which is commonly 
referred to as NIMPA, because I am now concluding my fourth term 
as national president of this organization, of which my firm has been 
a member since NIMPA was founded in 1941. 

I am accompanied today by Mr. John A. Killick, who is executive 
secretary of the National Independent Meat Packers Association, and 
Mr. Edwin H. Puett, who is general counsel] of the association. 

To identify our association, NIMPA consists of approximately 600 
member firms, about 400 of which are meatpackers located in every 
part of the United States and who are engaged in every aspect of the 
meat packing business. 

The term “independent” in our association’s title means that, in 
general—there are exceptions—our members conduct. one-plant opera- 
tions, locally and individually owned, which serve a community or 
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region, in contrast to those packers whose distribution is national or 
near national. We have members with as few as 10 or 20 employees, 
and others who employ as many as 1,000 or 2,000 workers. 

My duties as president of NIMPA have t taken me from one end of 
the country to the other, and I might say that does not have any pay, 
it is honorar y, attending and addressing meetings of meatpac kers of 
every size and description. 

Consequently, and with all modesty, I feel that the testimony I will 
present here today will be an accurate reflection of the attitude of the 
entire industry—national packers, river packers, and independent 
packers—toward the subject of Federal meat inspection appropria- 
tions. 

At the outset I feel that it is important that you know that my own 
plant is not under the Federal meat inspection program at the present 
time. The entire business of Arkansas Maid, our brand name, is intra- 
state. You might well wonder why I, whose plant is not affected by 
the Federal meat inspection appropriation, am here pleading the 
cause of those firms which are federally inspected. On the surface, 
this might appear to be a contradiction. 

My sole motive and purpose is to speak out on behalf of what is 
right and proper for the meatpacking industry, and for what is best 
for America’s agricultural economy to which our industry is so 
closely tied. 

It is my firm conviction that the inadequacy of the present budget 
request. of the administration for Meat Inspection Branch funds can 
seriously threaten and impair the orderly processing of meat products 
derived from American farms, and, thus, to that degree, endanger 
the national economy, to the detriment of the producer, the processor, 
and the consumer. 

What is truly remarkable is that it is even necessary for anyone to 
appear here today before this distinguished committee to plead such 
a cause, and I do not mean that facetiously or in any way out of 
order. 

The meat inspection law states clearly that it is an obligation of the 
Federal Government to provide the funds necessary to furnish meat 
inspection to those plants which desire to engage in interstate com- 
merce and which can meet the requirements set forth by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to qualify for this service. 

Moreover, at the time of the passage of the Federal Meat Inspect ion 
Act in 1906, and for more than 50 years thereafter, the Congress has 
not permitted or sustained any doubt of the philosophy expressed by 
the House Committee on Agriculture at that time, which was Report 
No. 4935. dated June 14. 1906, and from which I quote: 


Your committee does not believe that this object would be attained by legis- 
lation which requires those who are to be inspected to pay the cost of inspection. 
On the contrary. we believe that the knowledge of this fact would discredit 
the inspection and cast suspicion upon it. 


This basic philosophy has been reaffirmed on numerous subse ‘quent 
oceasions. By act of June 5. 1948. the following declaration o f po slic "V 
was enacted into the Meat Inspection Act : 

The cost of inspection rendered on and after July 1, 1948, under the require- 
ments of laws relating to Federal inspection of meat and meat food products 
shall be borne by the United States except the cost of overtime pursuant to section 
394 of title 7. 

That is found in United States Code, title 21. section 98. 
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As a corollary to the foregoing, and so that there could be no mis- 
understanding of its intent, the Congress said in House Report No. 
1852, 80th Congress, 2d session and Senate_Report No. 1107, 80th 
Congress, 2d session to the following effect : 

In summary, it seems to the committee that the principles involved here are 
a and compelling reasons for the enactment of this bill. 


. The protection of the health and welfare of the people of the U nited States 
is a proper function of the Government. 


2. The inspec tion of meat and meat products to assure its purity and whole- 
someness is a proper exercise of that function. 


> 


3. Such inspection is obviously for the benefit of consumers in general, the 
public, rather than for the benefit of processors or producers. 

4. The cost of such inspection should be paid out of the general funds of the 
Federal Government—not only because such inspection is a proper charge against 
the people as a whole, but because it is the only way in which consumers can 
be assured of effective, uncompromising inspection in which they can have the 
fullest confidence. 

It would thus appear beyond challenge that the framers of the 
original law and subsequent congressional committees which have 
periodically reviewed the Meat Inspection Act were firm in their con- 
viction that, inasmuch as meat inspection is a service performed for 
the benefit of the consumer, the service should properly be paid for 
from public funds. 

Gentlemen, I would just like to emphasize my next thought—of 
course, I want to emphasize all of them, but this one in particular. 

In recent years, though, this basic philosophy has been recognized 
by the Congress and by those who administer the act more in prin- 
ciple than in actual pr actice. 

It is not my intent to labor this distinguished committee with facts 
which may be repetitious because other witnesses may have touched 
upon them also, but a look at the overtime picture discloses that in 
the years from 1953 through 1957, not only had the cost per hour of 
overtime risen from $2.04 to $4.24, but the aggregate cost of overtime 
to the meatpacking industry had increased by $2,206,175 in these years 
or nearly doubled, lacking $347,385, of what it had been in 1953. 

It is quite obvious from this fact alone that the services provided 
by the Meat Inspection Division have not kept pace with the legal and 
legitimate requests of the industry to provide this service as required 
by law. 

I might add that this has been brought up personally to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture himself, by an independent committee. 

Mr. Wurrren. What was his reaction? 

Mr. Firnxeerner. We thought it was favorable when we left. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed. 

Mr. Frnxpetner. There may be those who question the gravity with 
which meatpackers view the present situation, but we have already 
had documented instances, several of them—some of which you prob- 
ably will hear about during the testimony presented before this com- 
mittee, others of which can be readily verified—of plants which have 
had to slow down or stop their production lines because of a lack of 
qualified inspectors. 

Now this is tragedy enough for the meatpacker alone, whose pro- 
duction schedule is geared to the presumption that inasmuch as he is 
qualified for meat inspection service he is entitled to expect that it 
be furnished him, as required by law. 
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I ask you, though, to look beyond the plight of the packer—let’s 
forget the meatpacker—as disastrous and expensive as this turn of 
events might prove for him, and to view the impact of this slowdown 
or shutdown on the farmers who produce the livestock and upon the 
employees who are paid to process it. 

This is not a dream. This actually happened and is happening 

Viewed in this simplified light, I think it should be obvious that 
any exaggerated or prolonged breakdown of ths meat inspection serv- 
ice due to inability to provide sufficient inspectors, could have a 
devastating effect upon agriculture, packers, and labor. 

This isa strong and broad statement, but it is a true one. The other 
thing I would just like to leave here with you, and that is that you 
have a huge livestock and processing industry. The livestock come to 
the meatpacking industry and then go out and feed all these people 
and it is a very vital link in the chain that is being overlooked. It 
would be supe tinea to call your attention at this point to the ultimate 
effect this also could have upon the quantity and cost of meat and 
meat products for the consuming public. 

You will be bombarded by figures and statistics, and I will confess 
that my own familiarity with these rests upon the reliable information 
which has been produced by the trained staffs of our organization, 
NIMPA, the American Meat Institute, the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America. 

They inform me that, after a careful examination . the facts, E 
becomes apparent that at least 412 employees would be required t 
meet the minimum anticipated needs of the Meat Inspection Division 
during the coming fiscal year. Their research convinces them, and 
their earnestness convinces me, that an amount of $2,093,333 in excess 
of the proposed administration budget, or a total of $19,202.184 would 
be the very least that would enable the Meat Inspection Division to 
perform the function demanded of it by law. 

As a businessman and a taxpayer, I am not unappreciative of, nor 
lacking sympi athy for, the conscientious efforts that are being made 
by the Congress to hold the Federal budget down to something less 
than the astronomical heights that it has heretofore attained. 

Likewise, I subscribe to the general desire to hold down nonmilitary 
expenditures in order to provide as much as possible for the research 
and development of military necessities. 

In this instance, however, I cannot but feel that the inadequacy of 
funds to process, in an order ly and efficient fashion, the livestock prod- 
ucts of American agriculture into food products for the hpaaiean 
consumer would be the most deceptive form of false economy, the end 
result, of which would prove far more costly by its impact upon our 
entire national economy than the amount involved, as substantial 
as kt amount might seem. 

T do not mean to in any way get excited about this or in any way to 
put it out of proportion to the picture; but, gentlemen, I have seen 
the situation as it is, and I flew over 1,000 miles to come here to per- 
sonally tell you because I could have just sent the executive secretary 
here to hand it to von, but I very strongly believe it, and so I came my- 
self to make my statement. 
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Therefore, I petition this committee, in the name of The National 
Independent Meat Packers Association and on behalf of our in- 
dustry as a whole—and it is a great industry—to recommend the ap- 
propriation of $19,202,184 as the reasonable and realistic amount re- 
quired to provide this vital service of meat inspection for the Ameri- 

can farmer and consumer. 

We appreciate very much the opportunity of being here, Mr. Chair- 
man. We were told me had 15 minutes. I think I have used up about 
14. I would be proud to answer any questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Finkbeiner, we are glad to have your statement. 
You know in life many of us do not get exactly what we want. 

I notice your figures cover it fully and completely, as I am sure 
vour organization would like to see it. But there is this overtime of 
two million plus there, and you ask for an increase in the appropria- 
tion of a little more than the amount of overtime. 

As much as you may dislike it or as much as your membership may 
dislike it. paying out this overtime, neither the De ‘partment nor the 
public nor the press has called the committee’s attention to any in 
jurious effect on the public. I have not heard of any increase in num- 
ber of ill effects of the present program. 

I say frankly, this committee might increase the appropriation for 
meat inspection. Tt did that last year, and that increase was used to 
increase salaries in direct opposition to a committee report in the 
Senate. 

You do have your packing companies coming in wanting inspection. 
Your company may want to do it sometime. 

I understand there are 1 or 2 in Mississippi. Again we see the need 
for new inspectors in such cases, and I can only say that it is a little 
tight right now. But vou ask the committee to take over this overtime 
cost, to take all of it off the industry, when the law itself contemplates 
overtime. I have not heard of many bad effects on the publie—appar- 
ently, it is not hurting the public. Apnarently, it is squeezing the 
meatpacking industry a little bit, but in these things, we all have to do 
the best we can. 

Mr. Finxrerner. I certainly agree with your observation, and I 
certainly do not mean in any way to be disrespectful in anything that 
IT might say 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not either. 

Mr. Frnxertner. Because I see that your observation is fine and 
good. Yet I would just like to say this: that at the present time and 
all along, there has been every effort by the meat industry, which is a 
great industry, as I said 

Mr. Wuirrten. I agree with you on that entirely. 

Mr. Fryxeertner. That is doing a real service for America, to work 
with the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try in every way that we know. 

‘Mr. Wurrren. T certainly do not mean this as any indictment of the 
industry. The industry has done a marvelous job. under trving condi- 
tions, I think, of putting edible and nutritious products on the market. 

Mr. Frnxertner. This is where we find ourselves, Congressman. we 
have this one plea: It would be unfair to the American peonle that 
their inspection is unfair, and and that meat is damaged and is being 
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sold. This has got to be done to keep the consumption of meat as 
it should be. 

Mr. Chairman, I introduced Mr. Bullick a few minutes ago, but 
he is doing a wonderful job representing our meat industry, ‘and he 
would like to make a comment. 

Mr. Buuiick. Mr. Chairman, until you called to my attention I 
never realized the unfortunate parallel between the amount of the in- 
crease and this amount of overtime. 

Mr. Wurtrren. You could not very well change it, if you are honest 
in your overtime . and honest in how much you want. 

You cannot change the facts of life, so to speak. 

Mr. Butuick. No, sir; but quite seriously, I think that this increase 
would have very little significance on the amount of overtime. 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize that it is not completely tied together, be- 

‘ause you have said how you dealt with this problem for many years 

I have had many packers say that they would like to be : able to pay 
some overtime for reasons of their own. I have had others who would 
say they would like to go through 2 or 3 days of light kill and then 
speed up on some others. So I can see how many people would want 
some of the changes. 

We wish to thank you for appearing before this committee today, 
Mr. Finkbeiner. 

Mr. Fryxeerner. Thank you, sir. I enjoyed seeing all of you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ALED P. DAVIES 


Mr. Marsnauy. We are pleased to have before the committee next 
Mr. Aled P. Davies. 

Mr. Davies. My name is Aled P. Davies, Mr. Chairman. I am 
assistant to the president of the American Meat Institute, trade asso- 
ciation of the meatpacking industry. We have over 350 meatpacker 
members of all different sizes. 

Of this number, about one-half are federally inspected. Inciden- 
tally, I would like to add that 171 of this membership are so small 
that they pay the minimum dues. 

We have members, some very large to the very small, in every State 
in the Union. 

Because of factors to be explained later, it seems likely that more 
and more of our members will find it necessary to take on such in- 
spection. 

We appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee. Our purpose is to urge you to provide an appropriation 
for Federal meat inspection which will be adequate for carrying out 
this governmental function in the manner required by law. 

The Meat Inspection Division of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has taken the position that all qualified applicants for 
Federal meat inspection should be granted inspection, even though 
the added inspectional load might make it necessary to curt: ail inspec- 
tion services at some or at all plants. However, this was again passed 
in the 80th Congress and again declared public policy to inspect all 
plants. 

The Division has been compelled to take this position, since all meat 
products shipped in interstate commerce are required by law to be 
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federally inspected, and the consequences of denying inspection to a 
qual ified applicant present troublesome problems. 

The legal requirement, of course, is ineffectual unless Congress pro- 
vides the funds which are necessar y to enforce and administer the law. 
It would be unfortunate if the appropriation deficiency ever were 
to reach the point where qualified applicants for Feder al inspection 
could not get it, or where public confidence in effectiveness of the in- 
spection w ould be undermined. 

There are some who feel that if a qualified applicant for Federal in- 
spection is ever turned down he might be justified in shipping his 
products in interstate commerce without such inspection. 

Let us hope, however, that the occasion for testing this theory will 
never arise. 

Meatpackers, in recommending adequate inspection appropriations, 
are not seeking special treatment and are not requesting a Government 
subsidy in any sense of the word. 

The meat industry wants only to ship its products in interstate 
commerce, which, incidentally, most other food processors can do 
without inspection of any kind. 

Since by passage of the Meat Inspection Act Congress imposed dif- 
ferent and stricter requirements on the meat industry, it should not 
be reluctant to provide the necessary funds to administer the law 
under which the industry must operate. 

In short, if meat inspection is a necessary Government function, 
then it should be supported by whatever appropriation may be nec- 
essary. 

I understand that there is an amendment introduced in this ses- 
sion for amendment to the Meatpackers and Stockyards Act. We feel 
the same way; that whenever there is a law on the books and an 
appropriation is called for, there should be an appropriation for that, 
and I understand they made an increase for the P. & S. Act. 

In this connection, it should be emphasized that Federal meat. in- 
spection is not conducted for the convenience or benefit of meat- 
packers. 

Hundreds of meatpacking companies operate very successfully with- 
out it and produce good, wholesome products under sanitary condi- 
tions. However, in order to ship in interstate commerce, the in- 
spection is required by law, and taking on such inspection usually 
means substantial additional costs. 

Rather than being a convenience to the packer, Federal inspection 
is an added expense, but he must have it if he wishes to ship his prod- 
ucts across State lines. 

It may be that the Meat Inspection Act, having been on the books 
for 50 years, is now taken for granted, and the sense of urgency 
about providing funds for its enforcement and administration has 
been lost. Even in this age of rockets and earth satellites, I think 
we should continue to recognize that the need for a Meat Inspection 
Act imposes an obligation on Congress to appropriate adequate funds. 

The great amount of interest shown in the recently enacted poul- 
try inspection law and the many references during the process of its 
enactment to the meat inspection service are convincing demonstra- 
tions of public reliance in the Government’s proper discharge of its 
responsibilities in this field. 
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A great deal of the confidence shown by purchasesrs both her 
and abroad in the United States Federal meat inspection stems from 
the fact that it is conducted and paid for by the Federal Govern 
ment, and not to be classed with inspection services conducted for 
the processor’s benefit:and at his expense. 

1 was born and brought up in Great Britain, and I know some 
thing about the meat inspection service in that country. 

The inspectors are employees of Her Majesty’s Government but 
are paid for by the packer, and there has been the case after case 
where this has not been to the benefit of the public interest, because, 
unfortunately, when you pay the policeman, the policeman is looking 
after you. 

That causes a lot of trouble, so in England that is true. 

This was one of the points made with great emphasis when the legis 
lation was passed—this was to be no pac ker-controlled merchandis 
ing device, but an inspection conducted for the benefit of the public 
generally and paid for out of public funds. 

Since that time this fact has been reiterated many times, particu 
larly for the benefit of foreign countries who on occasion have ex- 
pressed some doubt about the signficance of inspe ction in this country. 
Maintenance of the confidence which this principle has engendered 
should be an import: unt consideration. 

What constitutes an adequate appropriation is probably one of those 
questions on which reasonable men may differ. 1] would like, how 
ever, to present briefly some pertinent information, obtained from 
public sources, to show that the amount of the budget request for meat 
inspection is not adequate 

There are several factors which should be considered in connection 
with this question. These include the extent of the need for Federal 
inspection and the cost of nine iding the required service. 

As indicated, Federal meat inspection has not been standing still. 
More and more plants in an ever-growing number of cities and towns 
are making applicat ion. 

There are several reasons for this trend: more small companies are 
finding it necessary to ship interstate in order to compete; more large 
retail organizations are engaging in warehouse operations which neces 
sitate the interstate shipme nt of meat produc is: more meatpac ‘king 
plants are being built in the country near the source of livestock sup- 
plies and find it necessary to ship the resulting products to large con- 
suming centers; more consumers demand federally inspected meats; 
and more small companies are selling to institutions and to the Fed 
eral Government, which purchase only federally inspected products. 
We do not cite these reasons with approval or disapproval, but sug 
gest that since they exist they cannot be ignored. 

Nor are we ready to believe that C ongress wishes to ignore them or 
to discourage the deve ‘lopment and extension of Federal meat 
inspec tion. 

In the past 4 years there has been an increase of more than 20 per 
cent in the number of meatpac king plants under Federal inspection 
and an increase of about 30 percent in the number of cities and towns 
in which inspection is conducted. 

During the same time, there has been an increase of only 5 per 
cent in appropriations available to hire inspectors. Yet during these 
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{ years, the average man-year inspector cost has gone up from $4,461 
to $5,783. This adds up to one inescapable fact: the meat inspection 
force is being reduced at a time when it should be increased. 

Because of insufficient funds, the Department expects its inspec- 
tion force to be reduced by 250 by the end of this fiscal year. 

The available inspectors have been spread so thin that a wasteful 
amount of overtime has been incurred, and on occasion packers have 
been forced to shut down production lines because the required in- 
spection service could not be provided. The added costs go further 
than compensation for the inspection force and frequently involve 
overtime payments to labor forces, and generally inefficient schedul- 
ing of operations. With profit margins in the industry as low as they 
are, added expense must necessarily increase further the spread be- 
tween what the producer receives for livestock and what the con- 
sumer pays for meat. 

One aspect of this whole question which is difficult to understand 
is the limitation which was placed on the use of funds proved for 
the 1958 fiscal year. You may recall that the amount of the budget 
request was drastically reduced last year. 

When it was pointed out that the funds provided would not permit 
the employment of additional inspectors required, Congress provided 
an additional $240,000 stipulating that it was to be used for such 
inspectors. 

At the same time, compensation ae of existing inspectors 
were ignored. Determinations of the Civil Service Commission made 
it mandatory for a pay increase to be granted inspectors, and in elimi- 
nating the amount requested by the Department for this purpose, 
Congress gave the Department no choice but to lay off enough inspec- 
tors so that those remaining could get the pay increase which their 
reclassification by the Civil Service Commission require. 

One might get the impression that since $240,000 was provided for 
new inspectors the meat inspection item was taken care of very ade- 
quately. Actually, considering the overall needs of the service, the 
appropriation was woefully short, a fact which has been made evident 
in several plants by forced slowdowns, cuts in slaughtering operations, 
and layoffs of packinghouse workers. 

The budget for the coming fiscal year carries a request for $1,392,- 
000 less than the budget of fiscal 1958. The $17,326,000 requested for 
next fiscal year would restrict the Meat Inspection Division to a staff 
even smaller than it maintained in the current fiscal year. This is 
obviously inadequate. 

Actually the Division needs an increase of 412 inspectors. This is 
apparent from the following facts: In fiscal 1957, the Division had 
3,023 employees. This staff was not sufficient, and for fiscal 1958, the 
need for 192 more employees was demonstrated, but funds were not 
made available. In fiscal 1959, another 3- percent increase in meat 
plants needing inspection is expected and 1.5-percent increase in in- 
spectors, or 48 ‘additional i inspectors will be required. 

Therefore, the Meat Inspection Division, in order to carry out its 
functions adequately must have 3,263 inspectors. But the Division 
will have only 2,851 inspectors on July 1, 1958, 

The Meat Inspection Division needs an appropriation for fiscal 
1959 of $19,202,184, not of $17,326,000, as the budget indicates. We 
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urge this committee to provide this amount required for the proper 
functioning of Federal meat inspection. 

This is a public-health service functioning for the benefit of all the 
people, and we believe it is clear that more adequate provision for its 
needs are required. 

I would like to make a part of my testimony at this time the joint 
statement issued by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, the American National Cattlemens’ Association, the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, the National Farmers Union, the National Grange, 
the National Independent Meat Packers Association, the United States 
Livestock Sanitary Association, and the Western States Meat Packers 
Association. 

Mr. Marsuary. That will be accepted into the record. 

(The above-mentioned document follows:) 


AN APPEAL TO SAVE THE MEAT INSPECTION PROGRAM 


The meat inspection program is now in the greatest crisis of its half century 
existence. This Federal service, which has earned the respect of every group 
in American life for its steadfast and effective protection of the consumer and 
livestock producers, is already unable to fulfill its job and is in danger of deteri- 
orating further. 

In recent years, appropriations have not kept pace with the increase in the 
Meat Inspection Division’s workload, which rose with continuing increases in 
the number of animals slaughtered and the decentralization of the meat industry. 
The Division has shifted its employees back and forth; borrowed veterinarians 
from other sections of the Department of Agriculture and taken other temporary 
expedients to meet the severe shortage of inspectors. 

sut now this system of patchwork is reaching the breaking point. Last vear, 
some of our organizations reported to Congress instances of slowdowns in meat 
production in some meat plants in 18 cities because insufficient inspectors were 
available. Now, this problem has worsened. The 1957 slowdowns lasting a few 
hotrrs have now increased 20 and more percent cuts in slaughtering lasting a 
week at a time in some plants. 

The consequences are serious. They are: a definite threat to consumer pro- 
tection, further cuts in farmers’ incomes, more layoffs in packinghouse workers’ 
jobs and further reduction in meatpacking firms’ profits. 

Unfortunately, the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1959, promises no 
improvement. It actually carries a request for $1,392,000 less than the budget 
of fiscal year 1958. The $17,326,000 requested in the fiscal year 1959 budget 
would restrict the Meat Inspection Division to a staff even smaller than it main- 
tained in the current fiscal year. This is blatantly inadequate. 

Actually, the Division needs an increase of 412 inspectors. This is apparent 
from the following: In fiscal year 1957, the Division had 3,028 employees. For 
fiscal year 1958, it demonstrated the need for 192 more employees, but funds 
were not made available. In fiscal year 1959, another 3 percent increase in 
meat plants needing inspection is expected and a 1.5 percent increase in 
inspectors, or 48 additional inspectors, will be required. Therefore, the Meat 
Inspection Division, in order to carry out its functions adequately, must have 
3,263 inspectors (3,023+-192+-48). But the Division will have only 2,851 inspeec- 
tors on July 1, 1958. : 

The Meat Inspection Division; therefore, needs an appropriation for fiscal 
year 1959, of $19,202,184, not of $17,326,000, as the budget indicates. 

We firmly believe such an appropriation imperative if the meat inspection 
program is to be saved. Economy in Government is one thing: pennypinching 
which endangers the health and livelihood of tens of millions of Americans, is 
another. We urge the administration to change its budget estimate. We urge 
Congress to appropriate the truly needed amount of $19,202,184. The health and 
economic welfare of consumers, farmers, packinghouse workers and meat- 
packing industry are at stake. 

Thomas J. Lloyd and Patrick FE. Gorman, President and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(AFL-CIO): Radford Hall, Executive Secretary, American Na- 
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tional Cattlemen’s Association; Homer R. Davison, eon 
American Meat Institute; James G. Patton, President, The Na- 
tional Farmers Union; Herschel D. Newsom, Master, The Na- 
tional Grange; John A. Killick, Executive Secretary, National 
Independent Meat Packers Association; Dr. R. A. Hendershott, 
Secretary, U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association; E. F. Forbes, 
President and General Manager, Western States Meat Packers 
Association. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Davies, where did you get the figures that show 
you the amount of appropriation that is needed ? 

Mr. Davies. May I defer that to Dr. Puett, because he made a very 

sareful study of that with all of the information that was available. 

Dr. Puerrr. I think the figures were developed in conference with 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture who supplied fig- 
ures that obviously could come only from the Department. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. I might say that one of our witnesses will develop that 
quite completely—Blaine Liljenquist. 

Mr. Davies. May I say that this committee has been working to- 
gether on this thing because it is a problem affecting the packing- 
house workers, packing industry, and livestock producers. 

Mr. Horan. This might be a good place to ask Mr. Davies a ques- 
tion that bothers me. 

I confess that in the broadened attack of brucellosis, I have been 
told that they are aes ing meat inspectors to draw samples of blood 
and index them to the hide. For what purpose is that? 

Mr. Davies. Do you know about that ? 

Dr. Purrr. I believe that this is being done as a part of animal 
eradication disease. 

Mr. Horan. The transfer—we will have to have a thorough break- 
down on that. 

Mr. Davies. In other words, it is an added load on the meat in- 
spectors, but I presume some funds should be alloc ated for it. 

Mr. Horan. We will have to find out about that because it will 
necessarily affect any action we might take, I had not had it brought 
tomy attention before. 

Mr. Davies. We would like, Mr. Horan and Mr. Marshall, I have 
written a letter to Mr. Max Rine asking that we have an opportunity 
to sit down with somebody in the White House and a representative 
of the Budget Bureau and a representative of the Department of 
Agriculture, because we think in all seriousness that they have re- 
sponsibility. They have sent up a budget here, and I think they ought 
to realize the burden they are placing on the Department. 

I think the Budget Bureau, and understandably, is trying to keep 
everything down, and we are in favor of that, but we think pennywise 
is pound-foolish sometimes. 

Mr. Marsuaty. This committee has to rely largely on the executive 
department on matters of this kind, because they have figures to show 
how much they require to carry on their work, but as I understand 
your statement, that is mandatory. 

Thank you, Mr. Davies. 
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Meat INSPECTION 
WITNESS 
B. R. SMITH, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CAROLINA LIVESTOCK COUNCIL 


Mr. Marsuatyu. The next witness is Mr. B. R. Smith, of the South 
Carolina Livestock Council. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I am president of the South Carolina 
Livestock Council, which is an organization to promote the improve- 
ment of our livestock in the State as well as to increase the sales of live- 
stock. 

I am here in support of increased appropriations for Federal meat 
inspection. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this 
etedaral” 

Federal meat inspection is an important public health service which 
has been a function of the Department of Agriculture for more than 
50 years. It is designed primarily as a protection for the consumer, 
and as such has been supported by public funds. Since meat and 
meat products must be federally inspected to be eligible for shipment 
in interstate commerce, the inspection service quite naturally has ex- 
perienced a tremendous growth. It has grown so fast that the appro- 
priations have not kept up with its requirements. 

This development is likely to have a number of serious and far- 
reaching consequences, none of which will be to the benefit of the live- 
stock industry. It seems to us that after 50 years of building confi- 
dence in Federal meat inspection it would not be wise to destroy or 
impair that confidence in any degree whatever simply by failure to 
provide the relatively small amount of money which is needed to ad- 
minister this law. 

The livestock producer’s market is bound to be affected by any fail- 
ure to provide enough money for meat inspection. For one thing, 
the broad demand for meat requires that it be shipped in large quan- 
tity from areas where it is produced to large consumer areas. To the 
extent that meat inspection cannot perform the job it is supposed to 
do then to that extent the producer’s market is limited. In addition, 
the maintenance and development of our foreign markets depends 
on the adequacy of Federal meat inspection. Our inspection has been 
recognized as one of the best in the world, and rightly so. Gentle- 
men we submit that it would be false economy to do anything that 
would in any way impair its efficiency. 

I understand that the budget request on meat inspection is slightly 
over $17 million, but I understand that actually more than $19 million 
is needed to keep the meat inspection program functioning as it 
should. 

I cannot say from my own knowledge just how much money is 
needed. There are experts in this field who have supplied the figures. 
My only plea is—do not permit Federal meat inspection to be under- 
mined through failure to provide adequate funds. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you, sir. 
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Meat INsprecrion 
WITNESS 


L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, WEST- 
ERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The next witness is Mr. Liljenquist, Western States Meat Packers. 

Mr. Liljenquist, do you have a statement you wish to make before 
this oo 

Mr. Linsenquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHary. You may proceed. 

Mr. Litsenquist. Salary increases, reclassification, and higher 
pension charges have incre: ased the average cost of meat inspectors in 
recent years. The average annual cost per employee erst year from 
1953 to 1958, and an estimate for 1959, as reported by the United 
State Department of Agriculture, is shown below: 


Year: Average cost per employee man-year 
I UIs Sins oss snceteineenns etal ci ecg caesar ae 
MPN sinister steels ean ota a pvcoesig etna na ae ae ae 4, 461 
ics cick lsd crack dipinciinasiagdnatabaletccmeeke ae eee ean! ee 
Ns cn sisal ile Nake in hath deers de ek eins canta ie dncbatieancka hk kei tae ON Se 4,877 
NA ccs siastnc bisa Css aches bipsdinee cia ine baa ule edi iatcndesbabcia abs oles tei haere ee eae 5, 177 
NS ac a a ae SS Sr 5, 744 
BO KO Fi cs hte cin ec eis dindioacis aloe aah ainda 6, 001 


During 1959 the Meat Inspection Division expects a further increase 
of 3 percent in the number of plants receiving Federal Meat Inspection. 
This would require a further average increase in personnel of 114 
percent to provide the manpower to inspect these additional meat 
packing and meat processing establishments. This indicates the need 
for 48 additional inspectors to service new plants. 

In the 1957 fiscal year, the Meat Inspection Division had available 
3,023 employee man-years. If we added 192 employees to this figure 
to bring the personnel up to the level rec ommended by the Department 
last year and another 48 inspectors for additional plants to be inspected 
in 1959, we would have a total inspection force of 3,263 inspectors to 
be paid by appropriated funds. 

The amount of appropriated funds needed for fiscal year 1959 to 
provide for the employment of 3,263 employees is calculated below: 


The Meat Inspection Division states that the shortage 
of funds for the current fiscal year will reduce the in- 
spection force to 2,851 employees by June 30, 1958. 
2,851 employees at an annual cost of $6,011 each_____- $17, 108, 581 
412 additional employees would be required. 150 
of these should be veterinarians according to USDA 
and 262 should be laymen. About 50 percent of the 
veterinarians would be employed at a starting salary 
of $6,115, and the balance at $5,335. Lay inspectors 
would all start at a salary of $3,670. To these sums 
13 percent should be added to account for replace- 
ments during annual leave and sick leave and 3 
percent as a contribution to the overhead expenses 
of the Meat Inspection Division. 
ee REET OGTENS WE ooo oc et epee eet betcocscacies $458, 625 
oo vovermarinny at $6,900. 02-2. 400, 125 
mee eyinen ot 6.070 sl ee 961, 540 
-— —_—. 1, 820, 290 
Add 15 percent for annual leave, sick leave, and overhead 273, 043 
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In addition to the inspection force paid out of the appropriated 
funds, there are additional 262 meat inspectors paid with reimbursable 
funds by other Government agencies such as the Defense Department 
for inspection services per formed for the benefit of these agencies, 
The 262 employees are excluded from the calculations in this report. 
These employees have been added to perform specific additional re- 
sponsibilities over and above the services performed by the regular 
meat inspection staff. 

30, In summary, we see this situation, that while the appropriation 
for meat inspection has increased each year, it has not increased as 
rapidly as the cost per employee has increased, and so our work force 
has been going down. 

The number of animals inspected on the whole has risen substan- 
tially, and the number of cities and towns and the number of plants 
where inspection was maintained has increased considerably, and 
someday we find ourselves in a situation where even though a packer 
must have Federal meat inspections in interstate commerce, there is 
not enough money appropriated to provide the inspectors necessary 
to keep the plants operating. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Liljenquist, we thank you for your statement. 
You can, I am sure, appreciate the problem we have on this commit- 
tee. I have mentioned some to others who have testified on this same 
item. 

I haven’t heard of any breakdown in meat inspection to the point 
of endangering public health. I haven’t heard of any packers who 
failed to stay in business or to operate. The main point I have noticed 
here is that the packers are paying some $2 million more in over- 
time than they paid for 4 or 5 years ago. 

I note the additional amount of money that they ask for the Con- 
gress to appropriate is about the same amount that they say they 
have had to increase their overtime. 

Now, can you cite any specific cases of any packers who have not 
been able to operate and who have lost money as a result of tight meat 
inspection situation? Or can you cite any increase in the problem of 
having proper meats in the market. 

Now, I recognize there is a problem with this increasing number 
of plants that need to be inspected. But the Congress has got to make 
some determination where the balance is on this thing. 

As I pointed out earlier, formerly the Department of Agriculture 
sent a bill to the packer. That was repealed, but in that law it pro- 
vided the packers should pay overtime. Now that the Government 
pays the full cost of inspection, the packers in turn are naturally in- 
terested in plenty of inspectors. It puts everybody on one side so far 
as the presentation to this committee is concerned, which leaves us 
where we have a job in trying to determine how far we should go. 

Mr. Lizsenquist. Let me answer this way, Mr. Chairman. If 
were just the difference of the million dollars we are now paying a 
year in overtime for meat inspectors, that wouldn’t be a serious prob- 
lem, but whenever we are forced into overtime as a result of not hav- 
ing enough inspectors to do the work in an 8-hour day, and a good 


deal of this overtime is a result of that shortage, it is not the cost 


of paying the inspectors overtime that is a big concern to us, but we 
have to pay the overtime of the entire packinghouse operations, the 
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employees on the killing floor. Most always the holdup has been on 
the killing floor where we have had a shortage of inspectors. So when 

you pay overtime to your entire work force “that i is engaged in killing 
these animals, you have got a tremendous added cost “and further- 
more, the shortage of inspectors is not uniformly and equitably falling 
on each packer. One packer may have a size of operation where his 
two inspectors, we will say, can handle a job. But another packer 
who may need 3 inspectors or a larger number, may be the 1 that is 
suffering the shortage of inspectors, and so it places a disadvantage 
upon those packers who have to go into overtime to get their bill. 

Mr. Warren. How much of this overtime is because of the desire 
of the packer to operate full blast 3 days a week and for reasons of his 
own wish to take it easy the other 2 days? 

Mr. Liwsenauist. Well, undoubtedly some of that overtime is a 
result of that situation. But a good deal of it, we know, is a result of 
shortage of inspectors. There just aren’t enough inspectors, and these 
figures show what is happening to our work forces. 

“Mr. Wurrren. If you were on this committee, what would be your 
attitude, where you appropriated more money last year and they used 
it to raise salaries instead of providing inspectors for which it was 
justified. 

Mr. Linsenquist. That is something which we are not prepared to 
answer. But we do know that the effect falls on us. I know that Agri- 
culture did reclassify these men, and I know that right today, each 

Monday, we are having 21 inspectors less every month than the month 
we had before. By next June 30, we will be down to 2,851 inspectors. 

Mr. Wnuirrten. Does that include money that is transferred from 
other activities, I mean from the military ? 

Mr. Lizsenaquist. No. 

Mr. Wurrren. And from the Research Administration for work in 
connection with brucellosis ? 

Mr. Litsenquist. No, sir; that is the number of employees paid for 
out of appropriated funds for regular meat inspection. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right, but they accrue the money they get 
from overtime from the military for 262 inspectors, and then they hire 
1 set of inspectors; do they not ? 

Mr. Lausenquist. They tell me with respect to the 262 inspectors, 
they are now paying from funds reimbursed by other agencies, that 
the amount of money they rec eived just pays the actual cost of the 
services rendered, that we do not in the packing industry benefit from 
that. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point of it is they don’t have 3 or 4 sets of in- 
spectors. 

Mr. Linsenauist. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. They have one inspection service ? 

Mr. Linsenquist. T think so. 

Mr. Wuirren. And in addition to the number that you give, they 
have this additional number. But in addition they would be doing 
these other services ? 

Mr. Linsenqutist. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. So the number would be considerably higher than 
this. But with the total number they do have to render these other 
services ? 
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Mr. Lansenquistr. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any further questions? 

Mr. Santanceto. Mr. Chairman, could I ask some questions for my 
information. 

You say the packers paid for the overtime ? 

Mr. Litsenqu ist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Do they pay it tothe Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. LitsENQu Ist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanrance.to. When do you make a request for the overtime? 

Mr. Linge NQUIST. Daily, as needed. Daily. 

Mr. Santancexo. Do you give them any information, any forewarn- 
ing the ut you may need men overtime ¢ 

Mr. Litsenquist. The pattern is pretty well worked out. Frequent- 
ly both the Department and the packers know pretty closely how many 
animals are going to have to be slaughtered, and we slaughter all the 
livestock that come to market, of course, and where it is not possible 
to do it in an 8-hour day, then the packing plants have overtime and 
they know about how much overtime it is going to run each year de- 
pending upon the number of livestock to be slaughtered and from 
previous history. 

Mr. Santancewo. Is this overtime pay straight pay or time and 
a half? 

Mr. Liwsenaquist. Time and a half. 

ae SanTance.o. And you generally know in advance maybe sev- 

‘al days in advance when you are going to need the overtime? 

ae Lisenquist. Pretty well. I think it can be pretty well planned 
out. 

Mr. SantanGeo. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Waurrren. Thank you Mr. Liljenquist. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


Mr. Laenauist. I might say, if I may, there was one other item 
that I wanted to ju st mention, just for a second, and that is an item 
that I mentioned when I was before your committee a year ago with 
respect to the packers and stockyards administration. 

We have not had an appropriation in the Department of Agri- 
culture for title II enforcement, The appropriation that has been 
given by the Congress each year was for P. and S. and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could spend it on either title III in the stock- 
yards or title II with respect to the prevention of unfair competition, 
and merchandising of packer products, but because the appropriation 
has never been sufficient to do both of those jobs, the Department has 
spent practically all of its funds in the regulation of the livestock 
transactions. There is now pending before the Congress legislation 
which would restore to the Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction 
over the merchandising practices of meat packers. There is no as~ 
surance that that legislation will be passed, and, if it does remain in 
Agriculture, it will certainly be necessary that there be some attention 
given in the future to unfair competition in the merchandising of 
meat. 

Now, each year, for a number of years, the Department’s Packers 
and Stockyards Branch have requested $200,000 for title II enforce- 
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ment to employ about 20 people to look into unfair competition and 
meat merchandising. Very rarely did that request come to Congress, 
if at all. I think it was stopped either in the Department or in the 
Bureau of the Budget each time. But we who are concerned with 
competition in the meat industry would like to have an agency where 
we can file complaints, have them investigated, and, if it is s determined 
that there is a violation of law, have some corrective action taken. 
As long as Agriculture continues to have this authority, we would 
certainly like to see some funds for title II enforcement. 

Now, the Department has asked for $225,000 additional funds for 
P. and S. for this next budget year, and they have indicated that 
$75,000 of that increase, if approved by the Congress, would go for 
title II enforcement, which is not nearly enough to commence ‘doing 
something substantial in that area. We would like to recommend 
that the total of $200,000 be made available for title IT enforcement. 
That would be $125,000 more than is in the present budget. 

Mr. Wuirren. What unfair practices, by way of illustration, would 
that consist of ? 

Mr. Linsenquist. We have a lot of economic concentration, as you 
know, in our industry. Some of these national packers, when they 
go into an area to expand their operations, can literally lose millions 
of dollars while they develop their business. They have to drive out 
a certain amount of competition in order to establish themselves 
in such a market, and we have in the Far Western States, where our 
members are operating, a real effort being made now by the national 
packers to expand their operations in that geographical area. 

Mr. Wuirren. They would undersell you for a period until they 
put you out of business and then raise it? 

Mr. Liusenqutst. That is right. We believe that selling for below 
cost for the purpose of eliminating competition is an waite trade 
practice and should not be permitted. We have filed a number of 
complaints with the Department of Agriculture, particularly in the 
last 2:years, and they are just not equipped to investigate those com- 
plaints. If they inves stigated them at all, they would have to take 
someone off from title III in stockyard activity and put them into 
these merchandising investigations, and, since they are already over- 
loaded in their title IIT activities, they are just not equipped. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir. 


Merar INSpPecrion 
WITNESS 


DR. W. L. BENDIX, D. V. M., STATE VETERINARIAN FOR VIRGINIA, 
REPRESENTING UNITED STATES LIVESTOCK SANITARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Warren. You might proceed, Dr. Bendix. 

Dr. Bennrx. Thank you, very much. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, my name is Wilmer L. Bendix. I am a veter- 
inarian, and I am also the State veterinarian for Virginia. I speak 
to you today, representing the United States Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation. This association speaks for the veterinary regulatory services 
of the Nation. Its executive committee is composed of the chief vet- 
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erinary official of each of the 48 States, of the county of Los Angeles, 
of the Territorial possessions of the United States, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and of the Dominion of Canada. 
Mostly, this association is conspicuous by its absence from hearings 
ef this nature, because we feel most reluctant to trespass upon the time 
of men as busy as yourselves. We do feel, however, when a situation 
arises that presents a serious threat, either actual or potential, to the 
health and economy of this Nation, that we have an obligation to call 
it to your attention, and to ask that corrective measures be undertaken. 
There are two items dealing with the work of the Department of Agri- 
eulture to which I would like to call your attention briefly. 

The Meat Inspection Service of the Department, made necessary 
by the passage by the Congress of the Meat Inspection Act of 1! 106, 
requiring inspection for wholesomeness on all meat and meat products 
offered in interstate commerce, has reached a point where either ade- 
quate financing must be provided, or some consideration given to 
modification of the mandatory requirements of this act. The latter 
course is, naturally, unthinkable and we are, therefore, left with but 
one course which can be pursued. The budget for fiscal 1959 pro- 
vides the sum of $17,326,000 for Meat Inspection Service. The actual 
need, as of right now, to do the job that they are required to do is 
for—$19,202,184. 

I have some statistics in the back, Mr. Chairman, that substantiate 
these. These are American Meat Institute figures that were also cor- 
roborated by the Department’s last annual report. They, I think, are 
identical to figures you already have and probably will have again 
and again. 

Mr. Wuitren. Yes. 

Dr. Benprx. $19,202,184 for the fiscal year beginning July 1 next. 
Gentlemen, this is actual dollar need in a service of the ( syst Sone 
in which there is no fat to trim. It is our firm belief that such an 
appropriation is imperative if the Meat Inspection Service is to 
survive. 

This statement comes as no surprise to you, Iam sure. Others have 
spoken, and will speak on this same subject. Facts and figures will be 
oiven at great detail. I can say to you, that the Meat Inspection 
Service is 412 inspectors short at this time of the actual minimum 
needed to service the packing operations already under their jurisdic- 
tion. It happens to be an actual fact. I can also tell you, that meat- 
packing plants in this Nation seeking to do an interstate business will 
apply to the Department in fiscal 1959 for the inspection service that 
they must have in order to do such a business, and this service will be 
denied them unless this financial relief is provided. Such requests 
will require approximately a 3 percent increase in plants served, and 
will represent a need for 48 additional inspectors. 

And those figures again are based upon the average annual increase 
year by year, Spire for which is made to the Department. 

T have attached hereto at the end of this statement a sheet of factual 
data which is self-explanatory. I will not take the committee’s time 
to go over it in detail, but it is my hope the committee will give these 
figures their serious attention. 

Increased workload on the Inspection Service, made necessary by 
Federal law, coupled with inadequate financing which does not allow 
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such service to be provided, results in slowdowns in the meatpacking 
industry, which in turn results in a definite threat to consumer pro- 
tection as the pressures begin to build. When plants cannot operate 
because inspectors are not provided, layoffs of packinghouse workers 
result inevitably, which swells the ranks of the unemployed. Pack- 
inghouse firms’ profits are cut, with the resultant lowering of tax 
liability. Market-ready livestock accumulate in terminal yards, and 
the accumulation begins to back up into feed lots, and on the ranges, 
representing another very serious threat to our farm economy. 

And that is actually taking place right now. ; 

Gentlemen, this is not the matter of a few more or less Government 
employees, it is a matter of having a far-reaching effect on a very im- 
portant segment of our overall economy, and the way this program 
has been drifting, the effect is bad, very bad. . 

Gentlemen, with all the earnestness at my command, I ask that you 
increase the meat-inspection budget so as to provide the sum of 
$19,202,184 for fiscal 1959. 

That is the extent of it. The factual data at the back of this state- 
ment are my comments on meat inspection. 

There is another matter which I am reasonably sure has not been 
brought to the committee’s attention, and that is the licensing and 
inspection of animal biological products which are placed in the De- 
yartment of Agriculture under the Serum-Virus Act of 1913. We 
Coe been hoping, that is, our Association, that we could support 
the Department in Congress in this matter for some years. We have 
been since 1951, asking the Department to increase their activities in 
this field and to ask for adequate financing. We have been with 
the Bureau of the Budget on this matter and so far our result has 
been nil. 

We have, with the greatest reluctance, decided to bring this matter 
before the Congress if for no other reason than to get it in the record, 
because we are frankly frightened. 

Now, briefly, this act specifies the Department’s responsibility to be 
the prevention of the interstate shipment of worthless, dangerous, 
harmful, or contaminated products. 

The time has come when, if this responsibility is to be met, greater 
emphasis must be placed on the testing of these products (1) before 
license is issued, and (2) check-testing subsequent to the licensing as 
part of the inspection procedures. At present, the Department is 
able to do very little testing of biological products prior to licensing, 
and is limited to testing after licensing almost entirely to products 
that are used as a part of one of the national disease control and eradi- 
cation programs. 

Actually, gentlemen, the testing proceedings are limited to testing 
hog cholera serum and virus, vaccine for brucellosis because they have 
a nationwide brucellosis eradication program under way and they are 
deeply concerned with that problem, and that is about the extent of it. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Isn’t that matter duplicated somewhat with the 
Bureau of Foods and Drugs ? 

Dr. Benprx. No, sir. The Bureau of Food and Drugs’ responsibil- 
ity is to pick up in interstate commerce products of that kind that can 
be examined from time to time. Actually products that are licensed 
by the Department of Agriculture, like the products that are licensed 
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by HEW for human use, basically there is very little attention paid 
to those products. Once the license is granted, that is it. Very 
little attention. 

We were shocked by—about 5 years ago—to find that the old Bureau 
of Animal Industry did not have an inspector nationally of these bio- 
logical plants watching the production, checking each lot for purity, 
potency, cont umination, and so forth. We found out that at one 
time they did, when there were about 15 products on the market. 
Today there are over 600 different products on the market, and they 
have done virtually nothing. They had a laboratory here in the east 
wing of the Department building, ‘lost that, have never replaced that. 
The only work they do now is contractual work with universities, 
colleges. We have just within the last 3 years had a lot of contami- 
nated poultry vaccine that got loose and the manufacturer brought 
up the damages and it cost him over a million dollars just to pay off. 

We had a very fine herd in West Virginia destroyed by a product 
about 5 years ago where the label said one thing. It was a virulent 
form of pure culture, not even a vaccine. Just a wrong label. 

Those things are terribly dangerous. 

Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, I notice your statement with regard to Ames, 
Iowa, that, as soon as that laboratory is completed, they can begin to 
do their own work in the laboratory that they formerly did here in 
the Department. You estimate it will be 2 years before it is com- 
pleted. How would you get around that time lag that you have now? 

The committee approved funds for the Ames, Iowa, laboratory 
They are in the process of building it. Now, if we provided more 
money, what would that do in connection with expediting the thing. 

Dr. Benpix. The funs would allow them until the Ames facility 
was ready to contract with these universities and college laboratories 
and experiment-station laboratories all over the country to do this job 
for them. 

In Virginia, in our experiment station, we would be able to take 
care of any reasonable request if funds were provided to do the job. 
Mr. Wurrren. Do you do that now in connection with States! 

Dr. Benprx. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. There is no State program anywhere along that 
line? 

Dr. Benprx. There has only been one attempted, the State of Rhode 
Tsland was so badly victimized by poultry vaccine manufacturers here 
3 years ago that they decided to let nothing in unless a sample was 
sent in first for testing and it has not been successful. It is fine if 
the stuff is distributed through an outlet that is readily locatable, 
but there is so much mail order—we are a vaccinating nation, Mr. 
Chairman. In 10 years, the usage, the amount of dosage in this Na- 
tion, as I have put it here, has risen from 155 million to 2 billion dos- 
age. Our farm people will buy anything if it is put in with a needle 
and it has gotten to the point where the manufacturers will sell them 
just about anything that they are willing to buy. 

There are fine reputable firms who wouldn’t think of doing a thing 
like that, but there are many more of the other’ kind who are inter- 
ested only in the sales. That is a pretty drastic statement, I know, 
but it happens to be a fact. We have got more worthless junk on 
the market in the form of this vaccine stuff. 
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But to directly answer your question, the Department has promised 
us that when the Ames laboratory is ready and operating, they will 
devote 10 percent of its pore space and personnel to the protocols 
on produc tion, and we are far from satisfied that that is enough, but it 
is the first time they have been willing to promise us anything or even 
to listen. 

All the livestock producer organizations, veterinary medical re- 
search, and regulatory officials, poultry organizations, and others have 
recognized this need, and have expressed their concern as to the ade- 
quacy of the present licensing and inspection program, particularly 
in regard to the hazards and dangers associated with the never modi- 
fied vaccine type of biological. 

Here again we have departed from the old style products and every- 
thing today is a virus. We have to make it into a virus because it 
sells better and it may do a little better job if it is properly supervised. 
The virus has appeal that the old type vaccines don’ ths lave. 

The biological industry itself has requested additional testing of 
their products by the Government as a further protection against F the 
possible distribution of inferior or dangerous products. 

That is true, but it also resulted from a couple of them getting 
nicked pretty badly in the pocketbook by a couple of them having stuff 
sent back and they had to pay damages. 

And also to help police the problems associated with unscrupulous 
producers. 

Each year the volume of these live virus modified products has con- 
tinued to increase. The increase has been from 155 million doses in 
1945 to over 2 billion in 1957. Products which are routinely checked by 
the Government, such as the vaccine against brucellosis, have indicated 
that there are lots produced that are unsatisfactory and that would be 
marketed if it were not the Government check-testing. In the case of 
brucellosis vaccine, as high as 7 percent of the lots are found to be 
unsatisfactory. 

Incidentally, might I say right here that that 7 percent does not 
sound like very much, but before the Government got a national brucel- 
losis program underway, financed to Federal funds, when the States 
were carrying the full load, the States at that time attempted to do 
some brucellosis testing, and we found as high as 60 percent of the bru- 
cellosis vaccine then available would be worthless. The Government 
got into it, started spending some of their money, and now they have 
introduced that one product to where it is 7 percent. 

It is logical to conclude that there are other products which if prop- 
erly check-tested would also be found to be unsatisfactory. 

To make the rest of this very brief, we are asking an additional half 
million dollars to be provided for the fiscal 1959 to be used in contract 
testing by the Department of Agriculture and we are going to make it 
our business if this is provided to see that at least they take the worth- 
less products off the market. 

That at least will be a step forward and save our people that much 
money. 

Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, we wish to thank you for your presentation. 
I personally think it has been most impressive. I don’t know what 
position the committee will take or what we can do, with all the prob- 
lems we have in the way of providing money. But it is something that 
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should have the attention of the Department and of the Congress, 
and we will just have to see what we can do. 
Dr. Benprx. I certainly thank you very much for your time. 


Mr. Horan. Could I: ask, Dr. Bendix, what is the situation regarding 
this item in Canada? 


Dr. Brenprx. You mean how do they do it? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Dr. Brenvrx. To market a biologic in Canada, you have to get a li- 
cense from the Health of Animals Branch of the Canadian ‘Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. You submit your protocols on production. 
They duplicate one. If they can make it say what you say it will do 
and find it to be harmless, they license it and before you can market 
any given lot, they have to ¢ heck test every lot be ‘fore it is put on the 


market. and they do. There is no foolishness in the w: ay they handle 
those things up there. 


Of course, the volume is far 
are really doing the job. 

Mr. Horan. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiirren. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Benprx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


, far less than we have here, but they 


Meat INSPECTION 
WITNESS 


DON F. MAGDANZ, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, CORN 
BELT LIVESTOCK FEEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Magdanz, we are glad to have you before the 
committee, and we will be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Macpanz. Thank you and needless to say, I am extremely grate- 
ful to you for the privilege and opportunity of appearing on behalf 
of the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association for the purpose of 
urging that adequate funds be provided for Federal meat inspection 
in the United States. 

I am Don F. Magdanz, executive secretary-treasurer of that or- 
ganization, and I might say in addition to that, I am actually a farmer 
and livestock feeder in northeastern Nebraska. 

I am going to be very considerate of your time and make my 
statement very brief, and hence I am not going to dwell on the ove ‘ral 
factual information pertaining to the needs for an additional ap- 
propriation of approximately $1.9 million to provide adequate meat 
inspection. I am sure the figures and amounts, supported by ample 
reasoning, have been given you in other testimony. 

I would like, though, to briefly state the position of the livestock 
feeding industry as it may be affec ted by inadequate funds to provide 
the service of meat inspection that is required by law, and to point 
out a few specific situations that we know of where the number of 
inspectors appears to be insufficient, and where the number actually 
has been inadequate and costly to the trade. 

As you gentlemen know, the livestock feeding industry sells its 
products on a free, open, and ompetitive market and the meat packers 
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in the Nation are our direct customers. It is of extreme importance 
to us that these customers be in a position to actively compete for 
our products, and to operate their plants without the hindrance of any 
possibility of delays, or temporary shutdowns, that may involve over- 
time to labor groups or idle gangs. These situations are costly and 
must be paid for by someone other than the packers, who certainly 
are not in a position to absorb any appreciable added expense. The 
extra costs if they occur, necessarily result in lower prices to pro- 
ducers or even higher prices to consumers, and the direction the costs 
take depends on the particular supply and demand situation that 
exists at the time. 

No doubt you have been given the figures on the overall number of 
inspectors that are needed throughout the Nation, so I will be more 
spec ific. 

For instance, in the Omaha area, the service needed 9 more men as 
of March 7, 1958, and actually should have had 15 additional veter- 
inarians. Admittedly, there have been no delays or shutdowns that 
we know of as a result of insufficient inspectors in this area, and the 
job of inspection so far as we know is still being performed for the 
protection of the consumers. But there are very definite instances 
where one inspector is covering more than 1 area, where properly 
there should be 2 or 3 men to perform the necessary services. 

Also, just recently, the Omaha area was asked to furnish seven 
men to other localities, nearly all of them in Ohio. The requests being 
on a voluntary basis, the men did not move, and thus increased the 
shortage in the Omaha area. But it is a logical conclusion that the 
seven men were either transferred from other areas, or the Ohio 
plants are still without the number of men needed. 

In addition to other instances, with which the committee is prob- 
ably acquainted, we do know of cases where production slowdowns 
have occurred. Last fall the Cleveland plant of 1 national packer 
was able to operate at only 80 percent of normal capacity because of 
an insufficient number of inspectors available in that plant. 

Beyond this, in the Omaha area there are at least five instances 
where Federal meat inspection has either been asked for, or the re- 
quest for this service is being considered. These are existing plants 
which heretofore have not had Federal inspection. 

The shortage of personnel in the Omaha area, plus the requests 
that have been made and are being contemplated, we think certainly 
should serve to point up the need for additional inspectors and the 
fact that increased appropriations for the service are needed. 

It is the opinion of the producers that meat inspection is not the 
responsibility of the producers or the packers, but rather is a public- 
health protection to consumers. Since this service is required by law 
in connection with meat shipped in interstate commerce, or sold to the 
Federal Government, may we urge that it be provided adequately so 
as not to handicap the producing industry in any way or interrupt 
the normal processing of live animals. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Magdanz. TI will not belabor this 
question because we have already had 8 or 10 witnesses on it and they 
have largely developed it. 


I would briefly point out that we recognize the public responsibility 


under the law to finance this program. There is also the question of 
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how far we can go in making it thoroughly convenient for the packers 
and thoroughly convenient for the inspectors, and how far we have 
to go to protect the public. As I have pointed out to the others, we 
have been here all this week and every witness wants more money for 
that which affects him, and there is a limited amount of money. 

So we will just have to do the best we can. 

Mr. Macpanz. No question that is true. 

May I just take one moment to point out that I am representing one 
organization that, while we feel the need for funds of this kind, funds 
for regulatory purposes in the trade, we have always stood opposed 
to any Government money coming into our people in the way of sub- 
sidies through price supports or anything of that sort. We have 
been vigorously opposed to that particular thing. 

Mr. Wurrren. | know you have and certainly it is within your 
rights, and you may be sound. I have always taken the view, how- 
ever, in the years that I have been here, that if we had not had section 
32 funds to buy up some of your products, or if we had not had a law 
to protect the price of your feed, or if we had not had feed money to 
move feed into dry areas, or if these folks from other areas who grow 
something else had not supported your business, you would have been 
right down with the others. 

‘We are in this pot together. 

Mr. Magpanz. That issomething we won’t argue at all. 

Mr. Wuirren. Meat, corn, and the same thing with wheat, is not 
something you handle like oranges. But there are not enough votes out 
there on that floor to protect agriculture, if everybody is looking at 
his own little bit of it. 

Mr. Macpanz. You are very right. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Maapanz. Thank you very much for your courteous audience. 


LAnpD-GRANT CoLuEGE ASSOCIATION 


WITNESSES 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 

E. V. SMITH, ALABAMA, SOUTHERN REGION, CHAIRMAN 

G. M. WORRILOW, DELAWARE, NORTHEASTERN REGION; SECRE- 
TARY 

M. A. FARRELL, PENNSYLVANIA, NORTHEASTERN REGION 

H. E. MYERS, ARIZONA, WESTERN REGION 

R. I. THACKREY, WASHINGTON, D. C., EX-OFFICIO AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 

J. O. KNAPP, DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE, WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 

W. A. SUTTON, EXTENSION DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

H. R. ALBRECHT, EXTENSION DIRECTOR, PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Wurrren. We now come to the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges. We are pleased to have our colleague, Mr. Andrews, 
to present our next witnesses. 
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Mr. Anprews. This is Mr. E. V. Smith, Alabama, southern region, 
chairman; Mr. G. M. Worr lee Delaware, northeastern region, sec- 
retary; Mr. J. H. Longwell, Missouri i, north central region, vice chair- 
man; Mr. T. K. Cowden, Michigan, north central region; Mr. M. A. 
Farrell, Pennsylvania, northeastern region; Mr. C. E. Fleming, 
Nevada, western region; Mr. C. C. Murray, Georgia, southern region; 
Mr. H. E. Myers, Arizona, western region. They are representing the 
agricultural experiment stations. 

And the Agricultural Extension Service directors, Mr. J.O. Knapp, 
of West Virginia, Mr. Albrecht, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Sutton. 

And Mr. Thackrey is here with them. He is executive secretary of 
the American Association of Land-grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities. 

They appear to present a very serious problem to you. 

Dean Smith of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute School of Agri- 
culture will be the spokesman for the experiment people. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you, Mr. Andrews. 

I happen to sit on another subcommittee with Mr. Andrews where 
they deal with a whole lot bigger figures than we do up here—national 
defense. We are pleased to have you present these gentlemen to the 
committee and will be glad for them to proceed in such way as you 
would like to. 

STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, if it 
pleases you we in the experiment station will discuss the experiment 
station statement first and then Mr. Knapp of the West Virginia Ex- 
tension Service will present a statement for the extension service 
group. 

Both committees appreciate the opportunity to come and appear be- 
fore you and in order to save time we think that we will read the 
prepared statement, and of course, we will appreciate your asking 
questions if questions occur to you. 

I am going to begin to read this statement at the second paragraph 
because there is no need in reading this introductory paragraph. 

You have heard from those officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture who are charged with the administration of the Federal-grant 
funds to the State experiment stations and who discussed the ap- 
propriate item in the formal budget request of the Department. 

Let me explain in the beginning, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, that we in the agricultural divisions of the land-grant 
colleges are fully in accord with the efforts that the Government is 
making to insure our national defense and security. Nevertheless, we 
are concerned lest the terrific emphasis, including public information, 
that is being placed on the need for physical scientists may have a fur- 
ther adverse effect on American agriculture. 

Many of us saw Mr. Khrushchev on television last summer. When 
his boast concerning Russia’s advances in the physical sciences was 
later substantiated by the sputniks, public demand for a vast training 
and development program in the physical sciences was automatic. 
What many of us in the public, at least, fail to remember, however, is 
that Mr. Khrushchev also boasted that Russia is “catching up with or 
passing” the United States in the production of usa food and fiber 
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crops. Even though agriculture may be one of the weakest points in 
Russia’s economy today, her rapid advancement in the physical 
sciences may be prophetic with respect to agriculture. Cert: ainly, we 
will all agree that we can ill afford to slight | the point in our national 
defense armor where we are definitely stronger than Russia; 
of course, in our agricultural production. 

Furthermore, all too few of us realize that it has been the rapidly 
increasing efficiency of our American agriculture that has made it 
possible for us to dentin our vast industrial potential and may, there- 
fore, basically make it possible for us to catch up in the defense race. 


namely, 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


I would like to talk about the land-grant colleges and agriculture 
which we represent for a few minutes. 

Like all true Americans, we believe that the United States must do 
whatever is necessary in missile research and development and in 
other fields of national defense so that our military strength will be 
as modern and capable as Russia’s. As educators—we all represent 
land-grant colleges—we are happy to note the current interest in 
fundamental education. As scientists, we applaud the emphasis on 
science offerings in the secondary schools. Nevertheless, the great 
emphasis on physical science and engineering, the publicized differ- 
entials in starting salaries, and the ever-present cost-price squeeze 
on the farmer are havi ing a depressing effect on agricultural enroll- 
ments in our land-grant colleges. 

Furthermore, too small a percentage of the most promising high 
school graduates apparently now choose agriculture as a career. 

Few will argue that the farmer of tomorrow will not need a better 
technical education and better sources of scientific 
his predecessor needed. Similarly, research workers, teachers, county 
agents, and other professional agricultural workers find the dem: ands 
of science ever more exacting. 

Since the United States Department of Agriculture and the agricul- 
tural divisions of the land-grant colleges are the largest employers of 
agricultural scientists, they tend to be pace setters in the matter of 
salary. Good salaries for professional agricultural workers may be 
a powerful psychological weapon now in recruiting and training 
agricultural leaders for tomorrow. The sad facts are that we are 
not training enough leaders to man the jobs in professional agricul- 
ture and in the large newly recognized field of agribusiness. 

Our committee is authorized—both national land-grant colleges and 
our colleagues—and directed to request an increase of $6 million in 
Federal grant funds for the State experiment stations above that con- 
tained in the formal budgt request of the Department of Agriculture. 

In our appearance before your committee last year, 


information than 


we reporte od 


that our studies indicate that our average rate of pay is approximately 
20 percent below what it should be for competitive purposes. If 
the 20 percent pay increase were granted, the Federal grant share for 
existing personnel now on the staffs of the State experiment stations 
would amount to almost $4.5 million. 

Although funds for salary improvement are an important consid- 
eration in our request, we are mindful that the State experiment sta- 
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tions are close to the people. Since this is the case, the people are 
quick to bring their problems to the experiment stations for research 
attention. Even though the pressures for applied research are espe- 
cially heavy on the State experiment stations, many of their scientists 
conduct fundamental research. The $6 million increase, therefore, 
monia be used for salary improve ments and more adequate support of 
existing research, for new applied research on problems of immediate 
concern, and for basic research. Proposed use of the $6 million in- 
crease by subject matter areas is as follows: 


Area Amounts Percentage 

Marketing and utilization $1. 140, 000 19.0 
Livestock and poultry 835. 000 13.9 
Plant diseases and insects 616. 000 10.3 
Horticultural and forest crops 529, 000 8.8 
Farm economics and adjustment 520, 000 8 7 
Grass and forage crop ‘ 385, 000 6.4 
Animal diseases 323, 000 5.4 
Farm mechanization and structures 315, 000 3 
Foods, human nutrition, and home economics 309. 000 | 
Soils and fertilizers 302, 000 5. ( 
Water use and conservation... 284, 000 4.7 
Field crops 262, 000 4.4 
Administration ; 180, 000 3.0 

Total... oles orn . : 6, 000, 000 100, 0 


The above classification serves a useful administrative purpose. It 
gives the directors of the 53 State and Territorial experiment sta- 
tions a common basis for grouping research projects. It gives the 
State Experiment Stations Division of the Department of Agricul 
ture a vehicle for categorizing the total volume of Federal grant re 
search. Even with this explanation, however, the classification pos 
sesses the frailties of most systems of classification; it lease details to 
the imagination. 

I am sure if any one of you gentlemen might be interested in a par- 
ticular field of research that you would wonder if it is covered on 
a basis of research within this skeletonized classification but within 
that classification which has good administrative purpose could be 

categorized the various fields that you might have particular in 
terest in. 

In our appearances before this and other congressional commit- 
tees, I am afraid that our committee has failed to elucidate the broad 
scope of State experiment stations’ program of research. In the minds 
of many people, State station research has become inexorably iden- 
tified with production research. Furthermore, in these days of farm 
surpluses, production research has been regarded with some skepti- 
cism as though increase in production were the only attainable result 
of such research. 

The facts are that our experiment stations are located in each of 
the 48 States and the several Territories, and that our research pro- 
grams run the gamut of problems that one could expect to encounter 
over such a wide territory. Our research embraces marketing and 
utilization as well as production. Basic research where results ca- 
pable of immediate application are not necessarily anticipated has 
already been mentioned. 

Even production research can have goals other than increased pro- 
duction such as improving quality, increasing efficiency, and lowering 
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the unit cost of production. The importance of this latter goal of pro- 
duction research was brought out in testimony on the industrial 
utilization proposal. Finally, a great deal of our applied production 
research is conducted in order to help the farmer maintain his pro- 
ductive capacity more than to help him increase it. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of applied research dealing with the control of 
disease and insect pests of plants and animals and newly introduced 
weeds. As one applied research worker stated it colloquially, “We 
have to run as hard as we can to stand still.” Certainly you gentle- 
men from the wheat country are thoroughly familiar with this prob- 
lem in connection with the new races of wheat rust. 

Time will not permit us to give even one example of the types of 
research typical of each subject matter area listed in the above classi- 
fication. We feel, however, that the use of 2 or 3 examples would 
be helpful. 

To illustrate how we have categorized our research, let’s take the 
category of marketing and utilization. 

Cotton is still an important crop over a wide region of this country. 
Yet, it is a crop that you gentlemen know is in serious trouble. Our 
textile ond home economists tell us that certain markets for cotton 
might be longer maintained or even expanded if we knew more about 
the effects of specific fiber qualities on the fabrics and on their ulti- 
mate use. 

Consequently, the States of Alabama, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas have joined in a regional cotton 
marketing project entitled, “E conomic Analysis and Evaluation of 
the Use of Fiber Tests in the Marketing of Cotton.” Eventually, the 
effects of the important fiber qualities—elongation, strength, length, 
and fineness on product quality and serviceability will be determined. 

Because of the limited funds and heavy costs of this type of re- 
search, work will initially be limited to a study of the effects of one 
property, elongation. If positive results are obtained, however, the 
interest of cotton would be served if adequate funds could be ob- 
tained to study all of the remaining properties simultaneously. 

Let’s take the category of plant diseases and insects as another ex- 
ample. The control of plant diseases by fungicides is expensive to 
the farmer since the program involves recurring applications of 
sprays or dusts to protect the crop. In current plant disease research 
at the Illinois station, an apparently new antibiotic has been discov- 
ered that is active against most of the plant disease producing fungi 
for which it has been tested. 

Another category, “Animal diseases.” Arthritis ranks as one of 
the primary causes for the condensation of swine carcasses and causes 
of economic loss to hog producers. Research on this disease at the 
Indiana station may reveal preventative or currative measures that 
will be of great economic importance to hog farmers. An interesting 
and important sidelight to this study is that it may show the way to 
a better understanding of the rheumatic diseases of man. 

I think this is illustrative of a lot of research that we do, gentlemen, 
on economic crops and animals which have unrecognized value fre- 
quently in terms of human problems. 

Finally, field crops. Tobacco is a crop of great economic impor- 
tance to large numbers of small farmers, but it is also a crop in trouble. 
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At the Kentucky station new procedures and equipment have been 
developed w hereby 80 to 90 nicotine determinations per hour can be 
made on tobacco leaf material ¢ ompared with 10 to 12 per day using the 
standard method and same number of workers. As a result, breeding 
lines of burley tobacco have been selected which it appears will make 
it possible to produce varieties having any level of nicotine that may 
be desired. Sampling methods have been studied which show that 
through the use of this analytical procedure, total alkaloid analyses 
of tobacco on the sales floor is feasible if such measures are found to 
merit consideration. 

These have been but a few of the examples of the types of research 
that are being conducted at your State experiment station. 

In conclusion, we hope that this report may have added to your 
knowledge of the research functions of the State experiment stations 
and of the problems that confront us as we attempt to fulfill our obli- 
gations to the people. If it has raised questions in your mind, I am 
sure that the members of our committee will be glad to try to answer 
them. 

Finally, we have given you a breakdown on how the adequate funds 
that you have made available to the State experiment stations in 1957 
have been expended and how we propose to spend the modest funds 
which are available to us this year. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the statement of testimony for the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations of the land-grant colleges and universities. 

Mr. Wuirren. Since this work is to a great degree connected with 
the Extension Service, I believe we will let you go ahead with your 
statement, Mr. Knapp, and then we will discuss it. 

Mr. Kwarr. Thank you very much. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would also like to 
present the other members of our committee present, Director Sutton, 
of Georgia, and Director Albrecht, of Pennsylvania. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your commit- 
tee in behalf of the appropriations for payment to the States for the 
Support of thee ooperative extension program. 

The Extension Service conducts an educational program in agri- 
culture and home economics, and is a cooperative undertaking be- 
tween the United States Department of Agriculture and the State 
land-grant colleges. Research results of these agencies and others 
provide the basis of extension work. It is fitting that we appear to- 
gether in support of the agriculture appropriations to the land-grant 
colleges and State universities. 

During the past year much thought has been given to the job of the 
Extension Service. A committee of extension workers spent several 
months studying the scope of extension work. The following is their 
conclusion in regard to extension’s major areas of program emphasis: 

1. Efficiency in agricultural production. 

Conservation, development, and use of natural resources. 
Efficiency in marketing, distribution, and utilization. 
Management on the farm and in the home. 

Family living. 

6. Youth development. 
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ve Leadership development. 

8. Community improvement and resource development. 

9. Public affairs. 

In striving to attain these objectives the guiding principle of all 
extension workers has always been “helping people to help them- 
selves.” 

As the problems of people become more complicated, responsibili- 
ties of the Extension Service have become broader, more complex, 
and more difficult to fulfill, as well as more exacting. This was borne 
out by local leaders working with their extension agents in approxi- 
mately 1,500 counties. These loca] leaders pointed up the need for in- 
creased extension program emphasis in farm and home management, 

resource conservation, marketing and product utilization, alternative 
employment opportunities, youth leadership development and career 
counseling, and public affairs. along with continued work in programs 
contributing to farm production efficiency and better family living. 

We believe that adequate salaries to employ and hold competent 
persons is our most pressing problem. You will recall we discussed 
this problem with your committee last year. We are glad to report 
that due primarily to increases in appropriations by the States and 
counties some adjustment in agent salaries has been possible. How- 
ever, salaries in many States are still too low to attract the kind of 
people needed to do the job. The value of the service depe nds upon 
the competency of our personnel. We recognize that industry today 
- cessfully competes for top-flight agricultural workers . leaving the 

land-grant colleges and Government at a substantial disadv: intage. 
Industry continues to t: ~ many of our most competent people. The 
question of salaries has been of major concern to State extension 
directors and other land-grant college administrators during the past 
several years. In recommending to the Department of Agriculture 
an increase in Federal appropriations of $6 million for fiscal year 
1959 the executive committee of the Land-Grant College Association 
recognizes the need for minimum salary increases which this would 
permit. 

Paralleling the necessity for « ficiency in production is the neces- 
sity for developing the maximum practical efficiency in the marketing 
distribution and utilization of agricultural products. Major objec- 
tives in extension marketing and utilization educational programs 
are (a) to reduce the cost of marketing farm products: (b) to expand 
the nse of farm products: and (c) to provide a better understanding 
of all phases of marketing and to get rapid adjustment by farmers, 
consumers, and marketing farms, to changes in technology, supply, 
and demand. 

Extension continued and increased its efforts in the field of rural 
development during the past year. Its activity here has caused exten- 
sion to become concer “a with the total problems of specific counties 
or trade areas. It has in each instance coordinated its program with 
those of State, Federal, county, and private agencies in an overall 
educational effort that seeks to prepare both adults and youth for the 
responsibilities they must assume in the improvement of the 
general economy of a disadvantage area. The problems met by agen- 
cies engaged in rural development are highly complicated and their 
solutions will take time, However, it can be stated that extension 
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has made rapid progress with rural development wherever on-the- 
farm problems have been involved. 

Family living is more than developing a successful business or pro- 
viding a good income; it includes skillful division of the income, 
feeding, clothing, and housing the family. It also includes ps rticipa- 
tion in community affairs and good citizenship. 

Extension programs are designed to help homemakers make needed 
adjustments. Family living programs in extension reflect the impact 
of the economy and other rapidly changing forces. They emphasize 
better management of family resources to provide the best living 
possible for the family. Extension’s work in farm and home deve lop- 
ment has helped thousands of families to analyze their farm and fam- 
ily resources and opportunities in order that they make effective use 
of their resources. 

Participation in 4-H Club programs has been steadily increasing 
since its beginning. It is expected to reach a new high of 2,250,000 in 
1958. 4-H Club work is recognized universally as proven educational 
force. Its influence is felt in the individuals, the homes, the farms, 
the communities, and the Nation. In recent years, leadership, citizen- 
ship, and character training have become basic objectives of 4-H 
Club work. However, the educational content of the program is 
still largely concerned with subject matter in agriculture and home 
economics. 

As 4-H Club enrollment has increased and new and broader pro- 
grams have developed, the clubs have become more and more depend- 
ent upon the community itself for support and leadership. People 
from all walks of life are becoming increasingly more involved in the 
conduct of 4—H Club work. Support for 4—H Club work from govern- 
mental, farm and industrial groups has been particularly significant. 
The county extension worker, however, is still the person having 
responsibility for the leader training, club organization, and guidance 
necessary for the success of the 4-H Club program. 

Our committee wishes to again express its appreciation for your 
support of the cooperative extension program and also for the op- 
portunity to present this brief report. 

Mr. Chairman, that is our prepared statement. We would be 
happy now to answer any questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Knapp, we appreciate your statement very 
much. Also the one presented by Dean Smith. 

I have frequently said that members of this subcommittee get less 
credit in agricultural circles than anybody, because we are never in 
position to do everything our friends want. Whatever we do here 
we have to go out on the floor and show how much we have already 
done to hold things in line. So we are never in shape to talk about it 
much. 

We do believe in the Extension Service and the State experiment sta- 
tions. I think probably the best indication of it is that in 6 years 
this committee has gotten through the Congress increases about 140 
percent for State experiment stations. In 6 years we have gotten a 
60 percent increase for the Extension Service. 

Mr. Knapp. We certainly appreciate that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I notice on page 3 of your statement you say: We are 
glad to report that, due primarily to an increase in appropriations 
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by the States and counties, some adjustment in agent salaries has 
been possible. 

Mr. Knapp. That is last year. The Federal increase last year was 
very small. 

Mr. Wuirren. Last year we made some mention about it. 

Now, I have been besieged all over my State by county agents, and 
may I say that folks in Alabama are very friendly and nice and also 
insistent and I glory in it—we come from that kind of country, Mr. 
Smith. I am sure these other States are the same way. But I try to 
tell my colleagues in Congress that there is nothing we can do in Con- 
gress to fix the county agent salary. 

How is that fixed, Mr. Knapp? 

Mr. Kwarr. That, of course, we recognize as a State matter, within 
the funds available from all sources. 

Mr. Wuirten. I just want the record to show it, so I can get some 
of these colleagues to understand that I cannot raise county agent 
salaries. 

Mr. Knapp. I appreciate that. AsI say, that is a State matter. 

Mr. Waurrren. I am not complaining. 

Mr. Kwapp. It varies greatly from State to State. I believe that 
the record shows that right now the Mississippi county agent’s salary, 
on an average, is about the lowest. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am familiar with this, but I would like you to say 
it for the record. How are the salaries fixed and what is the source 
of the pay for county agents and experiment station workers and home 
demonstration agents? 

Mr. Knapp. County agents are = from three sources, usually. 
Now that varies again from States, but they are paid from Federal 
funds and county funds and usually from State funds. In other 
words, there are three sources. 

Mr. Wurrren. Federal, State, and county. 

Mr. Knapp. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. After that is done who determines the particular 
salary of a particular county agent? 

Mr. Kwapr. Well, again, I would say that is handled in the State. 
Some States provide a certain amount and the rest is raised by the 
county, as you recognize. 

Mr. Waurrrten. So, as a matter of fact, in most States it is the State 
director of extension who determines the salary—that part of it that 
will be paid by State and Federal] funds. 

Mr. Knapp. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrtten. Then the county may supplement it. 

Mr. Knapp. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. So this matter is fixed at that level by the State di- 
rector of extension. 

Now, I do not envy him his problem, because I have the same kind 
here. But I do want some of my colleagues to understand that this 
committee cannot do it. I am not complaining about the system, 
and I am expressing the utmost sympathy for his problem. 

But I do point that out in connection with this: That the Congress 
has increased funds for experiment stations in 6 vears about 140 per- 
cent. In that same 6 years, extension has increased about 60 percent. 

Now, could you tell us what part of that has been used to raise 
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salaries and what part for other purposes? I am just trying to get 
the record straight. 

Mr. Knapp. Well, I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I do not believe 
I would have those figures. 

I do not know whether any of the rest of the gentlemen have those 
or not. 

Mr. Surron. I would like to comment on this. 

Mr. Knapp. This is Mr. Sutton. 

Mr. Wurrten. Yes, we would be glad to hear from him, 

Mr. Surron. In the State of Georgia, our budget for county and 
home demonstration agents is arrived at, using Federal and State 
funds available. When we receive our allocation of funds for the 
year, our district agents, both men and women, who supervise those 
who seek out for employment county agents and home demonstration 
agents and actually supervise and wor k with them in their program, 
recommend to the director of extension the increase for sal: ary using 
those funds for the individual agent. The director of extension makes 
the recommendation in our State to the dean of the college and to the 
board of regents and they have a chance to make any recommendation 
on the funds that are used. 

We also, of course, make a Federal budget that comes back to the 
Federal Extension Service, that comes back to show how the funds 
should be used. 

In Georgia, as in Mississippi and Alabama, the rates are very low 
and every time we get any new funds we put just as much as we can 
in raising the salary levels of our people. 

Now, the counties in Georgia also appropriate funds and the coun- 
ties’ funds go directly to the county agent or home demonstration 
agent salaries as they appropriate for that purpose. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say again, the extension director in my State 
does an excellent job. So = as I know, he has done a good job of 
handling the funds that have been made available to him. 

I do not know of any place where I would second-guess him, but I 
would point out that, among those demands that the extension director 
has, we have made these increases and he has handled it at that level. 

I think you go further, Dr. Knapp, and recognize the problem we 
have this year where the Bureau of the Budget recommended no in- 
crease at all. But if by chance we were able on this committee to 
reach some agreement on an increase, and get it through the Congress, 
there is no way for us to be sure that you would raise any salary. 
That is a State matter handled by the director of extension; isn’t that 
true ? 

Mr. Kwnarr. Some States need it much worse than others—I mean 
salary adjustments. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: That asa 
result of the statement that we had in our report there were a few 
counties in my State that employed agents who wondered what Con- 
gress was doing in their affairs. 

So it shows some difference in the makeup of the different States. 

Mr. Knapp. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, on the other hand, Dr. Shaw claims that 
some of the State colleges are hiring men away from him and are 
making it more difficult for him to keep his personnel. So this thing 
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is a boomerang. We grant you money to raise salaries at the State 
level and we get in trouble with the boys in the Federal Service. 

Mr. Surron. We do not have the funds in Georgia. 

Mr. Wutrren. I would like to point out that, w then Mr. Ferguson 
was heard justifying the budget request for Extension Service, 
he put a table in the record, as T recall it, that showed most of this 
increase. Much of these increases through the last 6 years have gone 
for additional personnel, much of it at the State lev el, some of it at 
the county level. 

I happen to know that there is a lot of demand for the special serv- 
ices in my State. I sympathize with him in his problem. I am just 
trying to get a little sympathy for ours. 

Mr. Smirn. I would like to speak on Mr. Horan’s observation in 
which he quoted Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Horan. It does bother us because we see a good man in the 
Federal Service and maybe he is being hired away by industry or he 
comes to us and says that salaries, he feels, are Inadequate. It is a 
problem we have discussed. 

Mr. Smrru. It is a point that I hoped we were making here, that 
the problem is not that the State experiment stations have more 
money to hire Federal employees or that the Federal Department of 
Agriculture has more money to employ State experiment station 
employees, nor that industry is more and more demanding people 
with high training and high degrees of specialization, but “that we 
are in a position where we are not tr aining enough people to fulfill all 
of these demands. 

I made a little survey through the experiment station directors as 
to just what the situation was. We have hired a few people from the 
USDA during the past year; the USDA has hired a few people from 
us; we have lost a few people, both from USDA and the colleges, to 
industry. Isay “few” in terms of the total volume of people employed 
by all = these agencies, 

We have lost some to industry. But the problem still is that we are 
in a bad psychological position—all of agriculture. You know that on 
your side of the table more than we do because the people come to you 
with their problems. 

Mr. Horan. Dr. Shaw’s testimony also indicated that there was a 
difference between the beginning salaries paid to scientists. I believe 
agronomists earn about $2,000 a year less than the other scientists, 
which would indicate to me that you ought to consider an appeal to 
the Civil Service Commission or to the colleges to make an adjustment. 
That is not fair. 

Mr. Wurirren. Of course, this whole thing comes about from spend- 
ing about 30 percent too much in defense, beyond the defense that we 
get for it. 

Now defense at best is dead weight on the Government. Defense is 
necessary for our safety, but it does not add a single piece of goods to 
the economy. And when we use it as a means to distribute employ- 
ment or to give contracts to various contractors, and thereby increase 
costs, it creates a terrrific demand for stenographers and clerks and 
scientists as well as others. 

When you pull off that 25 percent more than is necessary, it creates 
a void for all of us. I think a key to all of it is defense spending. It 
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is a matter of opinion as to how much that should be, but it is my 
own opinion that 25 percent is a very conservative estimate as to how 
many people the Department of Defense and the various contractors in 
turn pull into their plants. So long as you have got that condition, 
you are just going to compete with each other. They take your best 
man. The dollar gets cheaper and cheaper and we keep trying to 
raise salaries. And it gets even cheaper. It is just a vicious cycle and 
it has got us all across the barrel. 

Mr. Farrett. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment ? 

I feel the comment Mr. Horan has made with regard to scientists 
ought to be amplified by perhaps a word. We are quite concerned 
that these automatic increases that physicists and chemists and engi- 
neers are receiving have left out entirely what we might say is the 
most important segment of science to agriculture, n: umely, the biologi- 
cal sciences. 

Now this includes all of our basic biological sciences, such as botany, 
zoology, bacteriology, and plant pathology, as well as the applied 
science, such as agronomy and dairy, poultry, agricultural engineering, 
and others. 

This is something, I think, that should be a serious cause for concern 
because these folks have been given what amounts to an automatic 
increase that might mean as much as $2,000 difference in salaries of 
men doing comparable work. 

So we are recognizing in the total spectrum of science; physics, 
and chemistry and engineering, but not biology. This can be most 
serious for agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can fully recognize it and it goes back to the basic 
problems right here in the Congress. It looks to us like agriculture 
has to sit at a certain table. I am tied with it and identified and inter- 
ested in it. But so many places it looks as though many people figure 
the farmer will get by some way or other. I reckon throughout history 
he has gotten along some way or other when the others were doing it 
on a better scale. 

But it is serious not to recognize that the life of our country has been 
depending down through the years on the very fields you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Farretyi. This is the problem of basic research in agriculture. 
It is going to hit us hard if we cannot strengthen it. If we are going to 
lose out in basic research, any of our plans for a breakthrough as we 
have had in hybrid corn, and so on, are going to suffer. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, I do not know how many witnesses we 
have that are going to speak for a program more strongly than your 
own program. I have done lots of work here for the various agricul- 
tural activities. But I have said many times—and I mean it—that the 
backbone of our agricultural system is the land-grant colleges, the 
extension service, and the experiment stations. 

That is as it should be. But we do have this problem always of 
trying to see what to do. And this is one of the tough items. 

We pick up this morning’s paper—yesterday’s, I believe. We see 
great he: idlines : “U nited States speeds defense spending i in areas hit 
by recession.’ 

Well now, in an area having a recession, it is natural that they want 
even temporary relief. But defense spending is at best a temporary 
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business and it is unnecessary. I think it would be so much more sound 
if, at the raw material level, we kept some sense of balance in income 
and it would work its way up. I think the folks in those areas would 
be benefited so much more than trying to pour it in the top on a back- 
log of orders for things that at best, once you produce them are de- 
stroyed, washed out or given to some foreign country because it gets 
obsolete. 

Mr. Marswauu. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
an 18-year-old boy and I am convinced now that there isn’t anybody 
in this world who knows more about what he ought to do and wants 
to do than an 18-year-old boy. 

I am having some of the problems that many other parents do in 
trying to interest my boy in taking up something that is useful in 
life. 

But I do want to make this comment: That from some of the expe- 
rience that I have observed there are a lot of boys and girls in 
this country that would be very happy in some sort of agricultural 
work that are neglecting those ‘opportunities and I don’t know any- 
thing about how other States handle their situation, but in Minnesota 
we rely pretty much upon our high-school people to counsel the young 
people and guide them in their future careers. 

And I regret to say that altogether too often these counselors are not 
aware themselves of the great need that exists for training people 
in agricultural lines and so from a standpoint of counseling, the 
people who would be very happy in the lifetime occupation are sort 
of passed over. 

And I know that we in agriculture are losing a lot of people who 
would make excellent people in both research and procedure of the 
action programs than we are and I wish that something might be done 
that we are not doing and certainly no one could serve on this com- 
mittee and be familiar with the needs of agriculture without realizing 
the great field that there is and great need for people training in 
agriculture. 

Why it is not only agriculture, but industry is crying for people 
that are trained along these lines and all too often the industry is com- 
ing and taking away from agriculture scientists that are badly needed 
in the scientific field. It puts that much more additional burden upon 
them that our agricultural people in land-grant college extension serv- 
ices carry on alone. 

Mr. Smirn. You have made a very good statement for what we 
have tried to say in part of this. The counseling comes from the fact 
that the belief exists that the need is for physical scientists and engi- 
neers because they hear about big starting salaries for an engineer, 
I have a senior high school son, too. He is going through the same 
struggles that your son is. But they look at these starting salaries. 
These people who are the counselors and guides of these high school 
boys and girls tell them about a boy who gets through _ an engi- 
neering degree and he was not very smart and he got, say, $7,000 a 
year and then maybe they look at a vocational anaculiie teacher, 
assistant county agent, and compare the salar les. 

That is part of the thing we have been try ing to say here. We have 
a psychological job to do and to get salaries for professi ional agricul- 
tural workers that come partially through appropriations, Mr. Whit- 
ten, from your committee, from the Congress—that originate from 
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your committee—partially through State apropriations and, in the 
ease of extension, through the county. 

Mr. Wutrren. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

I would like to say this: There are many places where I differ with 
my friends and it has been true all my life. I hope I will always 
retain the courage to differ with them and they with me. But I think 
one of the tragic things that has happened in the last 5 or 6 years 
is the attitude of our Secretary of Agriculture, who I am sure is 
sincere when he says the answer to the farm problem is for the 
farmer to leave the farm. 

Now, after all, the small farmers, who are about half the total 
farmers, produce only about 11 percent of the agriculturel commod- 
ities that go into commercial channels. 

Whether that half stays on the farm or off is not going to affect 
substantially the supply of commodities. But, for a land-grant college 
that spends its time training these young men in the field, I think it 
is harmful to be faced every day with speeches where the answer is 
to get off the farm. It creates an atmosphere that is not conducive 
to interesting these young people in the line of work that you are 
teaching. 

I grew up 15 miles in the country from a railroad. I grew up on 
the farm. I farmed last year and lost my shirt. I quit this year. I 
didn’t rent to the Government; just walked out. 

Now we are hearing so much that we need to cut out these little 
farms, because they are not an economic unit. 

Now, if you had 5,000 acres of farmland and your cost exceeded 
your income, it is not an economic unit. And, if you had a 20-acre 
farm and made a profit and good living, it is an economic unit. Now 
you make a unit economic by matching the cost against the volume and, 
if you come out all right, it is worth something. 

And I think much of this has come from a lack of understs anding. 
I cannot conceive of it otherwise. 

I am in hopes that maybe there is some realization dawning on 
some of our frie nds that are in key positions, because this committee 
for 5 or 6 years has been trying to point out that, if you let farm in- 
come go down, it we vale 1 drag the rest of the ec onomy w ith it. Right 
now the Government’s estimate is that there are about 5 million un- 
employed. 

They do not count farmers that are unemployed: they are not regis- 
tered anywhere for work. 

We have appropriated, I believe, $18 million of extra money ahove 
what we thought necessary last year, taking care of unemployed Fed- 
eral employees and about an equal amount for unemployed veterans. 
Pending before the committee is a request for $36 million to ¢ arry on 
the administrative expenses of this unemployment. 

Now, others may differ: but, as I read history, every time you let 
farm income, raw-material prices hit the bottom, it is not long before 
this thing is felt at the top. 

The point IT am coming to is that these jobs in town that the Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mr. Morse, said the farmer ought to get some years 
ago, are beginning to look like government-generated jobs that are not 
too dependable. 
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I think we are going to have to come around to some sound thinking 
which will make your problem easier. How are you going to get 
more enthusiastic about agriculture, when all the time the ‘Government 
is saying there is no future in it and you are going to have to get off 
the farm if you don’t have about $100,000 of ¢ apit: al ¢ 

To tell you the truth, the boy who is smart and who reads the 
papers, it would be pretty hard for you to convince him to go back 
to the farm. 

Mr. Horan. Have you seen the information bulletin put out in 
December, No. 180? 

Mr. Knapp. I do not recall it, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. This subcommittee has been very much interested in 
what it took by way of financial resource to get into farming. They 
completed the study in December. They had 6 areas in the United 
States ranking from western Oklahoma and the study indicated that 
you had to have an investment I think of $14,500 to have a net in- 
come of $2,500 a year on a western Oklahoma cotton farm, but that 
went up to $89,000 when you got to raising wheat in Montana. 

That is something else that might disturb the youth of America 
if they wanted to go into agric ‘ulture. It is much easier to get a job. 

Mr. Wurrren. We can argue what to do and there will be as many 
different views as there are people around the table. But when all 
is said and done, if agriculture does not get a fair share of the in- 
come—to where it is a healthy and interesting occupation for young 
people—there is not a whole lot you can do to get them interested. 
I hate to see the day come that they lose interest in it. 

Mr. Marsiatt. Mr.Chairman. There is no question but what these 
land-grant colleges are doing a marvelous job in training people for 
professional careers in agriculture. There is not a country in the 
world or ever has been that is giving these people a finer background 
in agriculture than we are giving the young folks today for profes- 
sional careers in agriculture. 

Occasionally, though, I kind of question as to how good the land- 
grant colleges are in training courses that will train the boy or girl 
who wants to make a living on the farm itself. 

I wonder about that. Are we thinking so much of the off-farm 
opportunities for people who are trained in professional agriculture 
that they may be losing some perspective of the boy and girl who 
wans to make their livelihood on the farm itself. 

Mr. Smirn. I do not believe we are. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I am glad to hear you say that. Would you en- 
large on that? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir, I would and I approach it from two angles. 

We anticipate that the man who succeeds the man on the farm now 
is going to have to have some other technical training than the man 
ahead of him. I think all of us will agree with that. 

If he is not able to get that technical tr aining himself directly. he 
is going to require more technical and scientific information supplied 
him through county agents, agricultural teachers, and others. 

So I think through those two activities, that those two approaches, 
we are. 

Then one of the important things and I talked to my people about 
that—one of the things that we hoped to see in land-grant colleges 
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particularly, one of the things that we think pays above a certain 
amount and we want a little more of, is the satisfaction that we get 
out of contacts with our students and then with our students as they 
become farm people or couny agents or otherwise. 

We get stories like this from our graduates: “Well, one of the most 
important things I got out of college v yas my contact with the faculty 
down in Al: abama, or Arizona, or West Virginia’-—-whatever it may 
be. “I can call up Professor so-and-so about a problem and talk 
with him about it. It is a personal contact.” 

I had a man in my office last week giving me that sort of a talk. He 
is one that was with us about 15 years ago. He said, “I still have the 
contacts.” 

I think some of these other people could elaborate on that. 

This gentleman was a farmer. 

Mr. Myers. I am Harold Myers from the University of Arizona. 

On the basis of my experience both in Kansas and Arizona, it has 
been my observation that in each State, and I think this applies to 
every State, that some of the most successful farm operators, practical 
farm operators, are the people trained in our land-grant colleges. Far 
greater number of the master farmers in Kansas, as an example, were 
graduated from Kansas State College than the number of graduates 
out on the farms in Kansas would actually justify if it were just a 
person to person on an equated basis. 

The same way in Arizona. The number of really outstanding oper- 
ators, graduates of the University of Arizona, are far out of pro- 
portion to the number of University of Arizona people out on the 
farm. 

So my point is I think we do have a lot of excellent examples that 
the influence of the land-grant colleges has been to produce many very 
successful, practical operators. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would agree that as time passes more and more of 
your successful farmers are graduates of land-grant colleges. But 
the problem that I think goes back beyond the land-grant colleges is 
the condition of agriculture. With this constantly increasing ¢ apital 
that it takes to start off, no boy who goes to college wants to come back 
and farm unless his daddy has already got the farm. The average 
boy from the small farm, he and his family are looking somewhere 
else. The amount of capital is such that I just don’t know many young 
men who are interested in agriculture, unless their fathers are already 
at it. The percentage is getting very, very small of boys that come 
to you unless the family is already successful and on a rather large 
scale. If they are interested in agriculture, they want the paying end 
of it such as you folks have, the salaried jobs. 

Mr. Marsuati. Mr, Chairman, I know in Minnesota that some of 
the outstanding farmers have been people who have benefited by agri- 
cultural training in some form or other. The point I was attempting 
to make was that somewhere along the line here, we have got imbued 
with the ideas of professional careers in agriculture for the purpose of 
making a living off of the farm, and it wasn’t very many years ago 
that we primarily looked at land-grant colleges as a place where people 
were trained to make a living in their home community on the lands. 

Now, I may be entirely mistaken, but I think the direction has 
changed somewhat because perhaps the demand for professionally 
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trained people in agriculture lines may exist largely now which it 
didn’t a number of years ago, but I think it has some impression upon 
the people in the land-grant colleges, and I think our direction may be 
headed for a little more and more and more in that direction until 
we may have lost sight of the boy or girl who wants to make a living 
on the farm. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, we are faced as members of the faculty 
in the land-grant colleges with the fact that historically only about 
25 percent of our graduates of the schools have actually gone back to 
the farm and that about roughly 75 percent have gone into these 
related industries and also we are faced with the fact that as the 
farms have become smaller and more scientific, there has been a great 
increase in the number of off-farm jobs relating to agriculture: agri- 
culture chemicals, processing, marketing, and that type of thing relat- 
ing to agriculture. 

So Lappreciate the point you made, Mr. Marshall. 

On the other hand, I would again like to emphasize that I think we 
are not training the boys away from the farm because we have such a 
large number of excellent examples of men who have gone back to 
the farm and who are highly suce essful. 

Mr. Marsa. I didn’t intend to give the impression that you were 
training people away fromthe farm. What I was intending to convey 
is that there certainly is going to be, for a long, long time, and I hope 
for a long, long time, boys and girls who want agricultural training 
for the purpose of making a living on the farm. 

Mr. Myers. We would like to get more of those. 

Mr. Marsuatu, It is for that group that I was speaking. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Smith how the fire-ant 
eradication is coming down there ? 

Mr. Smiru. It is coming in several different directions. 

Mr. Horan. Making any headway on eradication ? 

Mr. Smiru. They are running into some of the psychological prob- 
lems that one would anticipate when you start out on a large-scale 
eradication program so that there are arguments between people who 
are interested in controlling fire ants and those who are afraid that 
the wildlife is already affected but there are now 2 or 3 large-scale 
cooperative experiments in which all interests are cooperating. We 
know that the many insecticides will kill the fire ant on the basis 
of the research done in the experiment station. We also know there 
are problems that might come up from other groups. So that we 
now have experiment: ally with all groups cooperating, several large- 
scale projects, several thousand areas that have been working on it. 

Then the wildlife people, entomologists, game-management people 
are still working to go to see what the total effects are. 

Mr. Horan. Were your State laws adequate to set up sanitation 
districts down there ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, apparently they have. They joined together on 
some rather larger areas. 

Mr. Horan. Because in something like that, unless everybody co- 
operates, one man can work his head off and get nowhere. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we do appreciate your coming before 
us. As I said earlier, we are vitally interested in your work. This 
has wandered rather far afield, but it does come from our deep in- 
terest init. I know you folks have that interest, too. 
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Mr. Knarre. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Warren. We are proud of the fine job you do. But I don’t 
know anything that a little more farm income wouldn’t straighten 
out. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
WITNESS 


DORRIS D. BROWN, REPRESENTING AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WHITTEN. We might proceed, then, Mr. fee 

Mr. Brown. My name is Dorris D. Brown. I speak today for the 
American Farm Economic Association, an or ganization of over 10,000 
professional agricultural economists throughout the United States 
and Canada. I desire to speak for additional appropriations for the 
Agricultural Estimates Division of the Department of Agriculture 
to carry out a definite program of expansion and improvement of 
agricultural data. 

“Since 1954, my organization has had a committee of agricultural 
economists studying ‘the needs of users of agricultural data and the 
kind, quality, and amount of agricultural statistics made available by 
the Department of Agriculture and the Census Bureau. Our study 
committee has worked closely with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the agricultural commissions or departments in the var- 
ious States and the research and extension divisions of the State land- 
grant colleges. We studied the needs of farmers, marketers, re- 
searchers, agricultural policymakers, and administrative people for 
accurate, complete, concise, and timely agricultural statistics. 

The results of this study by our committee, after review and revision 
by the Department of Agriculture, have been crystallized into a pro- 

‘am and are outlined on pages 886 to 894 of the Department of Agri- 
soare Appropriations for 1958. Hearings Before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on p dle House of Representatives, 85th 
Congress, last year (pt.2). The reference is a statement to your com- 
mittee from S. R. Newell of the Agricultura] Estimates Division of 
the AMS in the Department of Agriculture. 

Briefly, the long-range program calls for four major projects as 
follows: 

(a) Structure for providing improved county, State, and National 
data. 

(6) Expanded agricultural price statistics. 

(c) Speedier release and distribution of reports. 

(7d) Additional data and service needed. 

Project (a), if initiated at this time, would provide additional 
and improved estimates of acreage yield and production of major 
crops and livestock numbers by species at the county, State, and 
National levels. Additional and improved data for such crops as 
cotton, soybeans, and corn and such livestock items as feeder pigs, 
cattle on feed, dairy and poultry would be included. 

In addition, this project would provide improved estimates of 
annual changes in total cropland, numbers of farms, and organiza- 
tion of farms. 
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A third and important section of project (@) would provide a basic 
program for improving the accuracy of all agricultural-statistics, 
It would strengthen the system of voluntary reporting now in use 
and add a program of annual interview surveys and special surveys. 
Research now completed by the Department of Agriculture shows the 
wisdom of adding this part of the program as a me ethod of eliminating 
errors of estimating certain major crop and livestock data. 

Projects (0), (ce), and (d) are a definite part of this long-range 
program of agricultural data improvement. All of these projects 
are more fully explained in the statement of Mr. Newell cited above. 

It is our estimate that an additional $4,500,000 annually would be 
needed by the Agricultural Estimates Division of the Department of 
Agriculture to carry out this program. Last year a small start was 
made on poultry as a part of this long-range program. This year 

ve urge you to provide the appropri: tions nec essary to fully initiate 

t least project (ad). 

This particular project has broad application by commodities and 
areas and will be in the direction of solving our increasing demand 
for more accurate and complete statistics. Our estimate of the cost 
of project (a) is about $2,500,000. Perhaps Mr. Newell or other 
members of the Department of Agriculture could give you more ac- 
curate estimates of cost and more detailed information regarding 
project (a) and the entire proposed program. 

Again we urge further action on this program at this time. 

I would also urge any questions you might have about what we are 
trying to suggest to you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Wherein do your proposals differ from what the 
Department has come around to supporting? 

Mr. Brown. So far as I know, there is no disagreement between our 
committee and the program as outlined in the reference I have cited. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is just a matter of when you are going to imple- 
ment it with cash ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. We wish to thank you, Mr. Brown, for your ap- 
pearance, and we are glad to have your testimony. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 


AGRICULTURAL ResrarcH AND MARKETING SERVICES 
WITNESS 


JOHN H. WALKER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
AMERICAN FLORISTS 


Mr. Wurrren. Our next witness is Mr. John H. Walker, executive 
secretary of the Society of American Florists. 

Mr. Walker. we will be glad to have your statement at this time. 

Mr. Waker. My name is John H. Walker, executive sec retary of 
the Society of American Florists, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

The Society of American Florists was organized in 1884 and was 
incorporated by act of Congress on March 4, 1901, as a nonprofit 
organization. As the ns tional trade association of floriculture and 
ornamental horticulture, the society represents retailers, growers, 
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wholesalers, and allied tradesmen. In its membership the socie ty has 
117 affiliated organizations, national, regional, State, and local in 
character. 

Last year, as you will recall, I appeared before this committee for 
the purpose of explaining a survey I was making to determine the 
ijong-range research needs of our industry and to speak in behalf of 
the Ornamental Plants Section of the Agricultural Research budget. 
After a thorough analysis was made of the biological research needs 
of our industry, we were thoroughly convinced that the budget of the 
Ornamental Plants Section should be greatly increased. Our needs 
were made known to USDA officials and we were assured in writing 
that our request would be given serious consideration. We were 
utterly amazed to learn that USDA administrative officials completely 
disregarded our requests for increas ed appropriations in the L959 
budget and had even reallocated $50,000 from the 1959 budget to some 
other branch of agriculture. 

The Society of American Florists wishes to support in any possible 
way the needs of the Ornamental Plants Section of the Agricultural 
Research Service and certain branches of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Specifically, we would like to make an urgent appeal for: 

Restoration of the funds originally committed to the Ornamental 
Plants Section of the Agricultural Research Service by the United 
States Department ot Acriculture budget and to request additional] 
funds suflicient to provide the necessary research for our industry. 

. Funds to carry on the crop reporting program and expand its 
coverage to include all of our major crops in all 48 States. 

Restoration of the sizable cut made.in the 1959 budget for the 
VE ation al Arboretum in Washington, D. C. 

An appropriation which will enable the industry to conduct much 
saied research on marketing problems, and insect and disease control. 

The Society of American Florists believes that a more intensified 
and long-range research program by the USDA is imperative to the 
sound economic growth and security of our industry. Our industry 
is made up of eteeee of small operators unable to finance research 
of the type done in Beltsville which is necessary for their very ex- 
istence. It is onal that the views set forth in this testimony will be 
given serious consideration. 

Floral crops are classified by the United States Bureau of the Census 

s “horticultural spe cialties.” The 1950 census of agriculture and the 
spec ial census of horticultural specialties for 1949 reveal the economic 
importance of floral crops in the commercial agriculture of the United 
States. These figures reveal that the sales of horticultural spec ialties 
by farmers, over 60 percent of which were floral crops, were nearly 
three times the value of forest products sold by farmers, and com 
pare favorably with sales of fruits and vegetables. Total value of 
horticultural specialties amounted to $392 million and accounted for 
1.8 percent of all farm sales. This compares with 0.6 percent for farm 
sales of forestry products, 2.7 percent for vegetables, and 3.6 percent 
for fruits and nuts. There is little question that the next census in 
1959 will reveal a tremendous growth in our industry. 

According to the General Report, 1954 Census of Acriculture, 
volume 1, chapter 8. and Marketing Research Report No. 96, there 
are a total of 40,032 farm establishments reporting the production 
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of floricultural and ornamental plants in the United States. There 
are 25,000 business units engaged in handling and selling ornamental 
products. 

The 1954 wholesale value of floricultural and ornamental plant 
products from the reporting farms was $453,652,672. The retail value 
on a 2-to-1 markup is placed at $907,305,344. There are many in- 
dustries dependent for much of their business on the ornamental in- 
dustry, such as manufacturers of pots, containers, fertilizers, in- 
secticides, and fungicides, ete. 

The full significance of our crop apparently has not been generally 
recognized by administrative officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Even a cursory study of the Department’s 
budget for the past 10 years will reveal the tremendous amount of 
funds which has been allocated to solve the problems which face the 
producers of fruits, vegetables and forestry products. ‘The producers 
of our floral crops have had similar problems but have not had com- 
parable assistance from USDA in meeting and solving them. 

As you well know, biological research is something that cannot be 
turned on and off like a water faucet, as cutting down on research will 
cancel out the value of the research and the money already invested in 
the program. Starting and stopping the progressive steps of inves- 
tigation is wasteful. Personnel lost in a reduction in force caused 
by reallocation of funds cannot readily be replaced, and their loss 
would prevent continuity of research, 

Let us direct our attention to the important work now being carried 
on by the Ornamental Plants Section which I understand will be 
curtailed or abolished should this reallocation of funds be made: 

The research work for the Southeastern States being carried 
on at the Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga., would be 
abolished. This would include research on Easter lilies, an important 
new crop for the Southeastern States. Likewise, research on the 
developing control of diseases of azaleas, camellias, and mimosa, all 
Gime important ornamental crops of this area, would be stopped. 

2. Also curtailed would be research on flowering bulbs in the 
States of Oregon and Washington. This work is national in character 
as the research and product are made available to the entire country. 
States do not have facilities for carrying on this long-range research. 
This research primarily deals with problems of daffodils, “tulips, iris, 
lilies, and gladiolus. 

Work in Arizona with diseases of the Giant Saguaro and other 
cactuses would have to be discontinued. 

Also, some of the very important research in Beltsville on the 
problems of roses and carnations would have to be curtailed. 

The floral industry appreciates the outstanding past accomplish- 
ments of Beltsville, among which are: 

1. Without the basic research on a new virus disease, “stunt,” in 
chrysanthemums, which appeared a few years ago in our industry, 
this important crop would have been virtually wiped out. Today it 
is one of our major crops and is made available every day in the year 
by virtue of research which was done at Beltsville. 

Asa result of World War II, the source of Easter lily bulbs from 
Japan was eliminated and the Department at Beltsville did the re- 
search which made it possible to produce this new crop in the United 
States and developed handling, storage, and forcing methods which 
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made it possible for florists to flower Easter lilies at any time of 
the year. 

3. Causes of flower blasting, blindness of early forced bulbous iris 
have been worked out and control methods developed. This work 
was brought about as a result of serious losses to the iris bulb growers 
in the Pacific Northwest and to florists scattered all over this country. 

4, A new control for basal rot, the most serious diseases of daffodils, 
was developed by the Department at Beltsville. 

. Controlling flowering of chr ysanthemums and other greenhouse 
en by mes ins of gibberellic acids and other growth-regulating chem- 
icals has tremendous commercial possibilities as demonstrated by 
work now in progress. 

The Department has developed, through breeding numerous new 
varieties of carnations, chrysanthemums, azaleas, and lilies which are 
now in commercial use in the trade. 

There are many other examples of accomplishments, but these are 
just a few of the more important. 

No industry today can remain static and still maintain its economic 
position in the face of scientific and technological progress in com- 
petitive fields. These are some of the outstanding pressing problems 
among the many facing the industry today. Therefore, we invite your 
~ support of the followi ing research : 

Improving keeping quality of roses; 

2 Breeding for resistance to diseases of roses, carnations, gladiolus, 
American elms, and other shade trees: 

3. Developing control measures for diseases of narcisus, tulips, 
bulbous iris, and many other ornamental plants, particularly for the 
5 nga rn and southeastern growing areas; 

Breeding varieties of ornament: als ad: apted to various regions 
and the modern type of home architecture ; and 

). Improving production and forcing methods through growth- 
eh ating chemicals and modification of environment through con- 
trol of light, tempe rature, and nutrition. 

The Society of American Florists is asking that the funds originally 
committed for this work not be diverted to other use and that serious 
consideration be given to an increase in appropriations for a pro- 
gressive, long-range marketing and biological research program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Walker. The committee is familiar with the problem you outline and 
will give the matter careful attention. 


Scnoot-LuNcH PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


W. 8S. GRIFFIN, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


HARVEY K. ALLEN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 

MRS. ALICE RADUE, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


Mr. Wuitren. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
are pleased to have with us Mr. Griffin of my home State of Missis- 
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sippi, who is legislative chairman of the school lunch service, and 
others who are appearing here in behalf of the school-lunch program. 

We would be glad to have you present your statement, if you wish, 
Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Grirrixn. Would it be in order to hear from the two ladies 
here, Mr. Chairman, from the PTA and from the American Parents 
Committee, and then Mr. Allen and I will present our statements ? 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be fine. Mrs. Radue. 


STATEMENT OF MRS, ALICE RADUE 


Mrs. Rapue. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I 
say how much I appreciate the opportunity of presenting this state- 
ment for my organization to a committee which shown itself the 
most effective friend the school luneh program has? 

The members of this committee are the trustees of a program, de- 
fined in 1946 as “a measure of national security,” which has served 
millions of children as a health program, an education program, and 
a welfare program. 

Its growth over the years is the result of a partnership between 
the Federal Government, the State governments. the local commun- 
ities, and the children’s parents who in the early days of the program 
canned uncounted quarts of food, built furniture, donated equipment, 
helped in the lunchrooms, and now make, in their payments for their 
children’s lunches, the greatest financial contribution. 

We believe that you must share our concern over the difficulties fae- 
ing the program today. The school lunch is in trouble. 

There are a million more children in se hool this year, and partici- 
pation is up 9.4 percent. Costs of labor and of food are higher. Nor- 
mally 5 a 10 percent of the meals are served free of cost to children 
in need, but in the last 2 months of growing unemployment in the 
cities and of floods and frosts in the country, there have been increasing 
requests from school authorities for free lunches for children who 


clearly need them. And the factor that last vear offset, to some ex- 
tent, rising costs—the distribution of section 32 pork, hamburger, 


turkeys, eggs—has been eliminated. 


In | justific ation of the 1958 budget, the USDA estimated the cost of 
section 32 and section 416 foods contributed to the school lunch pro- 
eram at $125 million. Those foods included 25 million pounds 
turkeys, 72 million pounds of hamburgers, and 580,000 cases of egg 
all basic components of meals. None of these are available this year. 

The commodities available for distribution this year, according to 
the Department, are principally cheese, nonfat dry milk, rice, wheat 
flour, and corn meal. 

From July through December 1957, the food distributed by the De- 
partment to the school lunch program was 38.8 percent less than was 
used in the previous year. As a result we are trying to feed 10 per 
cent more children on the same funds and on 60 percent of the donated 
food that we had a year ago. 


Caught between rising participation, rising costs, rising demands, 
and vanishing commodities, the school lunch supervisor has two 
choices. He can drastically reduce the quantity and the quality of 
the lunch, or he can raise pr ices, there by limiting it to the well-to-do. 
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ae both of these acts are clirectly contrary to the intent of the Con- 


gress in establishing the program. 


Mr. Chairman, the school lunch program has been successful because 

t has neg a partne rship between the Federal Government, the States, 
aa the local communities, and it can continue successfully only if 
each partner increases his efforts. 

We believe that the health and well-being of a community’s children 
are primarily the responsibility of the children’s parents and the local 
community. But here, as the Congress has recognized, there is the 
necessity for Federal supervision of the distribution of surplus prod- 
ucts, and there is a national responsibility for the stimulation and 
spread of a program that so clearly operates for the Nation’s welfare. 

As the States struggle to build schools, to teach, and to feed the 
bumper crops of youngsters—and these are crops that are not surplus; 
we know that we cannot put children away in a child bank until we 
are ready for them—the school lunch program can continue to grow 
only with the continued and increased support of the Congress. 

The words that were used to describe the program in 1946 are 
equally true today. 

We urge, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that the 
Congress appropriate $130 million for the school lunch program as a 
measure of national security. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mrs. Radue, we ap preciate your statement. I do 
think the welfare and the well-being of American children is of great 
importance to their country, and in my mind can be included as a se- 
curity measure. 

But it called to mind the fact that the Senate yesterday, or the day 
before, added to the second supplemental appropriation bill an item 
as a security measure for construction of a sports arena suitable for 
the 1960 Olympic Winter Games for $314 million. I do not know the 
merits of the Olympic Games. Appare ntly the United States invited 
other people to come here but I do seriously question whe ther it isa 
security measure. Your statement called that to my mind. 

Mr. Grirrixn. Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, Mrs. 
Stough. 

Mr. Wnirren. Fine. Mrs. Stough, we are glad to have you with 
us today, and will be olad to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS, ADA B. STOUGH 


Mrs. Srouci. Mr. Chairman, I am so glad you called our attention 
to that item about the Senate’s action on that $314 million for the 
1960 Olympic Winter Games. 

[ saw in this morning’s paper that there is another half a million 
dollars added on to that S516 vnillion for the salaries for people, De 
partment of Defense people, I suppose, who would act as officials, 1 
guess you would call ane ‘m; and that raises the total appropriation for 
those Olympie winter games up to $4 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. | an not pretend to know enough about the merits 
of it. But I do seriously question whether the item has much, if any 
thing, to do with defense. 

Mrs. Srover. I too appreciate the opportunity x coming out here. 
I realized when I started working on my testimony that it was the 
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seventh time I had been here, and I believe Mr. Whitten and Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Horan have been here all seven times, and I 
appreciate your not getting tired of me. 

Mr. Wuirren. The people in our districts being willing, we expect 
to be here next year too, Mrs. Stough. 

Mrs. Sroucn. In preparation for this testimony, I sent out letters 
to the 48 States asking questions about the school-lunch program. 

I have so many, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file a summary of 
the information I got. I got very good replies from 43 of those States, 
so in my testimony today I would like to highlight some of the things 

that they said, but for your record, | would like to give you in more 
detail the summaries of those answers, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be pleased to have it in the record. 

(The above-mentioned summary follows. ) 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ON THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM AS 
OBTAINED BY THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC, 


Letters were sent to 48 States. Replies were received from 43. States not 
replying were Alabama, Arizona, Nevada, Texas, and Virginia. 

Below are listed each of the questions asked and a summary of the replies to 
each. 

No. 1. Do you consider the present Federal cash allotment to your State 
adequate? 

Forty-two State administrators replied that they considered their allotment 
much too small. One State (South Dakota) considers its allotment adequate. 

No. 2. (a) Has the average price per lunch been increased or decreased in the 
past two years? 

Schools in 32 States have had to increase the price of their lunches. Others 
liave held the line or had only slight increases. 

(b and c) Has the change affected the number of lunches sold? How? 

Sixteen States reported they had evidence that an increase in the price per 
lunch causes participation to go down. Utah and New Mexico have found that 
increased prices cause a one-third decrease in participation. 

Nine States replied that they had done no studies on effect of price increases 
on participation. Five States said increased prices had had no effect this year on 
participation. Missouri said increase in prices had led to very close screening 
of applicants for free lunches. Evidence of more bag lunches with purchase of 
milk was reported by Rhode Island. Twelve States did not answer. Some of 
them said that the spread of the program to more schools made it too difficult 
to get comparable figures on participation. 

No. 3. (@) Has the interest and financial support of your State increased or 
decreased in the past 2 years? 

Financial assistance increased in 17 States. However, only New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Louisiana provide any funds to help pay cost of providing lunches. 
The increased help by other States has been an increase in supervisory and ad- 
ministrative costs, and assistance in the purchase of facilities and equipment. 

For two States financial support from the State decreased. 

In 20 States the financial interest and support remained the same 

Four States did not answer the question. 

No. 4. Has local support (apart from payment for day to day lunches) in- 
creased or decreased in the past 2 years? 

Twenty-nine States report increases in local support of the lunch programs 
Three States said local support was necessary to keep school rooms open in the 
face of reduced surplus commodities. Fourteen States reported no increase in 
local support. 

No. 5. (a) Have you any areas in your State which are undergoing an eco- 
nomic decline? 

(b) If so, has it been reflected in the demands on the lunch programs in those 
schools? 

Thirty States reported significant or considerable unemployment or economic 
decline; ten States reported no decline or “negligible”; three States did not 
answer question. 
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Of the 30 reporting economic decline, 23 reported that there was a demand for 
more free lunches. Three more States reported that economic decline is placing 
great strain on the lunch program. Arkansas says demand for free lunches ex- 
ceeds ability of schools to provide meals under present reimbursement rate. 
Minnesota is allowing maximum reimbursement per lunch for schools in the 
areas of serious unemployment. Idaho reports that school lunchrooms in the 
northern sections of the State are in dire distress and are likely to close. 

Four of the 30 States report that they have no information of the effect of 
the economic decline on the program or that it is too early to tell. 

No. 6. If unemployment should become greater or spread to other areas, would 
you be able financially to help protect children from the malnutrition which 
might follow? 

Answers to this question were quite indefinite. Twenty-four States said they 
could do nothing more than is being done. Several said it would be up to the 
local districts. A few said the price per lunch for pupils who could pay would 
have to be raised to take care of the lunches which had to be served free. Sev- 
eral did not answer. 

No. 7. (a) Do you personally think the Federal Government should increase 
its appropriations? 

(b) Do you think there would be support for an increase among the voters of 
your State? 

(a) Forty-one administrators answered “yes.” Illinois did not answer the 
question. South Dakota said “No.” 

(b) Twenty-seven said “Yes, definitely.” Six said “doubtful.” Two said 
“No.” Eight did not answer. 

No. 8. If Federal support for the school-lunch program should taper off, do 
you think your State would take up the slack? 

Most administrators found this difficult to answer. Many said their only basis 
of reasoning was past attitude of State to the lunch program. Several said if 
State should take over program, it would be for public schools only. 

The replies tallied somewhat as follows: 
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Mrs. Stoven. F orty-two of the § States ain diay beli edit the Fed. 
eral cash allotment inadequate. Only one State, South Dakota, be- 
lieved the allotment satisfactory. Eight of the administrators went 
so far as to say that if the appropriation is not to keep pace with the 
needs, the School Lunch Act should be amended: because, they say, 
they cannot do the job spelled out under the act under present appro- 
pri: itions. 

State after State reported that they are having greater difficulty 
oper ating this year than at any year since the progr: am began. 

From Florida, they say 

Through December 31 of this school year, school lunch expenditures have 
exceeded income by more than half a million dollars. Over one-third of the 


school-lunch programs in the State are now operating in the red or on a hand 
to mouth basis. 


Then from Utah, we get this report, Mr. Chairman— 


* * *The districts in Utah are at the breaking point now in assuming the re- 
sponsibility of increased participation and development with less and less each 
month on a per meal basis from the Federal appropriation * * * there is con- 
siderable cutback in employment in the mining industry of our State, also in 
steel manufacturing and other businesses. This complicates our problem. Along 
with the decline in USDA commodities the districts are operating at a heavy 
loss as indicated by accompanying figures. 


And they sent the figures in for their State, which are included 
the summary that I have filed. 











The next State, Tennessee, had this to say: 


In November we had more schools and more programs with a deficit 
than any time in the history of our program. There is more need for free 
lunches ; there is greater evidence of the need for better meals. 

This is due to several factors. The increase in the program caused a reduc- 
tion in rates to the schools. 
We know about that because we have been over it so many years. 


The great cut in USDA commodities coming to the schools and the unem- 
ployment and disasters which have occurerd in Tennessee. 

The quotations I have olven from these three States spell out rea- 
sons for the difficulties: (1) Inability of Federal funds to kee ‘p pace 
with growth of program; (2) shortage this year of surplus commod- 
ities, which Mrs. Radue has gone into in detail; and (3) unemploy- 
ment. 

The first point has been covered so well so many times with this 
committee that I need not dwell on it now. On the surplus of usual 
commodities, I will let the letters from some of the States tell the story. 

From California, we hear: 

the donated food program has been sharply reduced this year, and the 
schools particularly miss the variety of items they have received in the 
past * * *, I do not see how school administrators can be expected to do much 
in the way of long-range planning when the lunch program is so closely geared 
to the price-support program and all its uncertainties. One year we receive a 
large volume and variety of commodities and the next year we have a famine, 

Then from Minnesota, we hear this: 

* * * the substitution of USDA donated commodites for Federal cash support 
is unthinkable under present subsidies because of the very nature of the com- 
modities distribution program. Witness this: Last year we received protein 
foods—meats, turkeys, shell eggs, beans—sufficient to take care of 123 meals. 
This year we have received just one item of meat 
as you know, that was purchased under section 6 
and that was sufficient to take care of 11 meals 
that is 11 against 123. 


The only items that we are assured of receiving are butter, cheese, dry milk 
solids, rice, and flour. 

You have heard from the Department, I assume, that there were 
no turkeys distributed this year, no pork, no shell eggs, and no beef 
except the small amount of hamburger purchased with section 6 
funds. 

‘The difficulties of the lunch program because of unemployment are 
spelled out in detail in a great many of the letters we received. In 
fact, I did not realize unemployment was touching certain areas that 
it IS, ap yparently, from these replies. 

There was drought in some areas of the country and floods in others. 
More recently, the freezing weather brought crop losses to the South. 
This means the children of low-income farmers and migrants—and 
this is especially true in Florida—really need a free lunch if they are 
not to go hungry. 

In Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah, the childre n of unemployed 
miners need to be fed. Unemployment in the industrial areas of other 
States have added to the need for free lunches. 
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Now, [ am going to quote from Arkansas’ a 
* one school in eastern Arkansas with an average participation of 440 
children has a free meal load of 130 children with new demands for free meals 
coming in each day. The school administrator reported this increase was de- 
spite careful screening as to need. He was rapidly approaching a deficit oper- 
ation. 
From California, we get this: 
our daily participation is now 
and the date of this letter was January 20 
65,000 below our estimate at the beginning of the school year 


From Missouri: 


Just last week we visited a school in southeast Missouri in which 450 lunches 
were served the day of our visit Of the 450 lunches 150 were served free to 
needy children : 

Should the present trend of unemployment become greater, I am sure the 
State and local districts would find it difficult to further increase their financial] 
contributions which have now reached the point of matching Federal contribu- 
tions 7 to 1. It is my personal opinion that the continued trend of inadequate 
help under the national school-lunch program might result in the closing of a 
number of our type A lunch programs and that means many of the schools 
will be forced back on the old pattern of “candy and coke” lunches. 

Twenty-nine of the States said there had been an increase in the 
price of lunches in many of their schools. Several of them knew that 
the increase in price meant fewer lunches sold, others had no data on 
that point, and I have spelled that out in the material I asked to be 
inserted in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Both Utah and New Mexico said that in some schools the increase 
in the price of the lunch had cut participation by one-third. 

From Colorado, we got this information: 

Unless we get more cash and more commodities, our program will be serving 
only the well-to-do, and the children in greatest need will be priced right out 
of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, these highlights I have just given you, and the 
detailed summary which I have filed with you brings to you what I 
consider a fairly complete story from the States. I think anything 
more | eg l tell you would be superfluous. You are going to hear 
from people in the program who are much more expert than I am. 

Certainly, I think the information as I get it from the States means 
that unless there is more money coming from the Federal Govern- 
ment or unless the States begin to contribute more, that the program 
is ina bad way. 

As I say, there is undoubtedly need for increased Federal funds 
to keep the program going along the lines set forth in the act which 
created it. We urge you to do your best to provide them. 

Mr. Wurrren. We wish to thank both you and Mrs. Radue. You 
both expressed this in a fine Way, both t to the ¢ ‘ongress and to the 
American public, as to the tight situation that exists under this 
program. 

We always enjoy and appreciate your appearances here. 

Mrs. Sroven. Thank you, Mr. © hairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Griffin, we would be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Grirrmn. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed any way you wish. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. W. 8S. GRIFFIN 


Mr. Grirrmn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it . 
indeed an honor and a privilege for me to come before you today a 
legislative chairman for the American School Food Service Asoockal 
tion, an organization composed of approximately 14,000 people en- 
gaged i in the activity of feeding the Nation’s schoolchildren. 

My remarks shall be addressed to the national school lunch pro- 
gram and the vital need for increased Federal assistance. The 
ASFSA is recommending an appropriation of $130 million, which is 
an increase of $30 million over the current appropriation. We con- 
sider this amount to be an absolute minimum if the program is to 
avoid disaster. We believe that the school lunch program will begin 
to disintegrate if the State agencies are compelled to lower further 
the rate of reimbursement for the type A lunch. 

If schools must continue to increase the meal charge to the child, 
he will drop out of the lunch program and purchase reduced priced 
milk under the special milk program. Schools are receiving reim- 
bursement at the rate of 4 cents per half-pint of milk under the 
special milk program which is more, in many instances, than they are 
receiving ae a complete type A lunch. It doesn’t make sense that the 
Federal ‘Governme nt should reimburse more for one half- pint of milk 
than for a complete lunch. I am not criticizing the special milk pro- 
gram, but merely making a comparison. 

I should like to call your attention to schedule 1 which is attached 
to this statement. ‘This schedule shows precisely what has happened 
to the school lunch program over the past 10 years. Although par- 
ticipation in the program has increased by 202.9 percent, the Federal 
appropriation has increased by only 23.5 percent. The average rate 
of reimbursement : as decreased from 8.7 cents per meal to 4.7 cents, 
through 1956-57. I understand that the average rate this school ses- 
sion is 4.3; and if more money is not made available, the average 
rates will very likely fall below 4 cents in school session 1959-60. 

If Congress should see fit to provide the level of support that was 
furnished in 1946-47, it would take an appropriation of $165 million, 
and this does not take into consideration the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar. It is our ardent hope that Congress will see 
fit to support the program at a level commensurate with its growth. 

There are those who maintain that the support of the school lunch 
program should be taken over by the States. This may sound good 
in theory but those of us on the State level are too well aware of the 
troubles that the States are having now in adequately financing exist- 
ing programs of education. 

In my own State, it would be next to impossible to find revenue to 
support adequately the school lunch program. The school lunch pro- 
gram provides a means of Federal support. for education without 
the usual fear of interference as to instruction and curriculum. 

However, even without direct State appropriations for school lunch, 
the State and local contributions to the program have far surpassed 
the requirements set forth in the National School Lunch Act. 

If Federal support in cash assistance had kept pace with State and 
local contributions, the program would be adequately financed. 
Schedule 2 of the attachments shows that, exclusive of children’s pay- 
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ments, State and local contribution has increased by 285.8 percent. 
During the same period, Federal cash assistance has incre: seen by 34.7 
yercent. Counting children’s payments, the State and local contri- 
ation is $7 for each Federal] dollar. 

The commodity distribution program, although helpful to school 
lunch, should not be taken into account when considering total Federal 
assistance to the program. Except for section 6 foods—and at times 
the Department apparently has difficulties here—the commodity dis- 
tribution program is operated for the benefit of agriculture and the 
food processors rather than for school lunch. 

Schools can never rely on this program with any degree of con- 
fidence. It is feast one year and famine the next. We have re- 
ceived $65 million less commodities for school lunch this year than 
was received last year 

If Congress and the Department continue to take commodities into 
account as part of the overall support of school lunch, then immedi- 
ate action should be taken to strengthen and stabilize the commodity 
rogram. If adequate funds were made available, our schools could 
as direct the foods that are in surplus and thus relieve the Govern- 
ment of all the expenditures attached to the purchasing, storing, and 
delivering of commodities. 

I am not saying that this would eliminate USDA price-support 
purchases, but it should certai inly help. Schedule 3 of the attachments 
shows the value of foods pure hased by schools. If participation in 
the school-lunch program could be doubled, then the amount of food 
used would ceahies be doubled. This is a positive approach to our 


farm ae a A dollar spent by a local school-lunch program helps 
the farmer, the food processor, the ve ndor, and, last but nat least, the 
child. 


Tn considering the school-lunch program, I hope Congress will not 
overlook its potential to the economy of this Nation. An adequately 
financed school-lunch program could make a definite contribution to 
the overcoming of our current economic troubles and be a continuing 
stabilizing factor in our economy. 

Congress, in enacting the National School Lunch Act in 1946, 
stated one of the purposes to be “as a measure of national security. e 
At that time it was stil] fresh on the minds of ( ‘ongress and the } yublic 
that almost 50 percent of our youth had been found unfit for idsary 
service. How easy it is for us to forget. 

It is just as essential to national ota that we have a healthy 
people as it is to put satellites into orbi If there were no other justi- 
fication for financing the school lune A rogram adequ: ately except as 
a measure of national security, then svat single dime would be well 
spent. Tables 1 and 2 of the attachments show the sordid facts about 
the phy sical condition of our boys and girls during World War IT. 
The Medical Division of the Bureau of Selective Service stated that 
nutritional factors are either directly or indirectly involved in over 
40 percent of all those rejected as being unfit for military service 
This happened in a nation with an abundance of food. 

The school lunch program has made a vital contribution to the 
correction of these nutritional deficiencies and will continue to make 
an even greater contribution if Congress and the Nation will have 
faith in the program and provide adequate support. 
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The reduced Federal assistance together with the current economic 
situation, has created a tremendous hardship this year on school 
lunch programs throughout the Nation. Virtually, every State in the 
Union reports an increased demand and necessity for providing free 
or reduc ed pr ic e d lune he S. 

The situation is so acute in Florida that the county super inte ndents 
of that State requested that the Florida State De spartment oO f Eduea- 
tion intercede with the Federal Government for a speeds! ap- 
propriation. We all concur that there is ample justification for such 
action. Mrs, Thelma Flanagan of Florida, states: 

About 18 percent of the school lunch programs in the State were operating 
“in the red” at the end of December. Most programs are having extreme dif- 


ficulty in making ends meet financially. 


The school lunch director of Missouri, Mr, Ear] M. Langkop, states: 


As of January 31, our records indicate that over 32 percent of our participat 
ing schools are operating their lunch program at a deficit. 
1] 1 1 ] ° 4 . 
Mr. R odne Ashby, s hool lw eh cd rector in | tah. states his case 
as follows: 


As of November 389, 1956, the net wortl accounts receivable, cash on hand, 
less accounts payable, plus value of district purchased inventory and value of 
USDA commodities—was $401,357.56 As of November 1957, this figure had 
dropped to $257,276.76. This makes a loss in net cash and inventory of 


$151,080.80. 


These statements are typical of school lunch situations throughout 
the country. it seems pacanepenes to offer a child free food at home 
under the welfare program and then tell him at school that he must 
pay for his lunch. Our school administrators and school lunch man- 
agers chap the country deserve the gratitude of every American 
for making : ‘ere effort to provide lunches for the increasing num- 
ber of ay chil lren. However, the school superinte ndents in my 
State tell me that they are “about at their road’s end” unless additional 
help is made available. 

President Kise hower, in his recent address to the National Food 
Conference, stated as follows, in referring to the exporting of food to 
nations under our foreign aid program: 


This is a thing you are doing for your own welfare and every individual of 
understanding owes it to himself, to his duty as a good citizen, to help others 
understand that the money we spend in this field—something less than $4 billion 
a year—is some of the finest investments that we are making. 

This is exactly the case for school lunch and our own children. 

Money spent in providing nutritious meals for the Nation’s school- 
children should be looked upon as an investment rather than an ex- 
penditure. It is an investment that will pay dividends to yet unborn 
generations. From the record of the hearing held on the school lunch 
program last year, I would like to quote as follows from part IT, page 
974, under heading “Status of program” 

Experience indicates that children who get lunch under this program, com- 
pared with those who do not, show: (1) More rapid gain in weight and height; 
(2) better attendance records; (3) improvement in scholastic standing: (4) 
better deportment; (5) higher resistance to colds and other illnesses: (6) devel- 


oping proper and nutritionally beneficial food habits which will continue in later 
life 
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What further reasons do you need for an adequately supported 
program ‘ : 

In conclusion let me say that the record shows that this subcommittee 
has always shown a sincere and continuing interest in the school lunch 
program. For this, we are genuinely grateful. Te 

We now earnestly solicit your support of an appropriation that will 
permit the continued growth and expansion of the program, and there- 
by realize those laudable objectives set forth in the National School 
Lunch Act. We believe an appropriation of $130 million to be an 
absolute minimum. 

Thank you very much. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, about 10 or 12 letters from key States 
throughout the Nation. 

I would like to offer those for the record. 

Mr. Wuirrren. We would be pleased to have you file those with 
the committee. The committee has had, I am sure, letters from the 
same States, which are part of our files. 

Mr. Grirrinx. Would you like to have these in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man? They can all be in the record, if you wish. They are personal 
letters. 

Mr. Witrrren. If you wish, you may leave them with the commit- 
tee. I doubt that we will print them in the record because of the 
length of the record. 

Mr. Grierin. [ will leave them with you for your information then, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Griffin, thank you for a thorough statement 
on this subject. We recognize many of the things that you say. 
Some of it has been presented by the deparmental witnesses, others 
by school lunch people, and others by citizens throughout the country. 

I have had a large number of letters myself as chairman of the 
committee. Iam sure that the other members of the committee have 
too. 

In that connection, we will include in the record the exhibits which 
you have submitted. 

(The above-mentioned documents follow :) 
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ScHEDULE 2.—WNational school-lunch program, total Federal 


contributions from sources within the States, fiscal years 1947-57 


contribution and 


{In millions] 


Federal contribution 
| 











State and ee es 
Fiscal year Children’s local Grand 
payments | contribu- Cash | Donated | Total total 
| tion | assistance | com- | Federal 
| | |} modities ! | 
1947 $112. 6 $38. 1 $62. 3 $8.1 | $70. 4 221.1 
1948 138.3 | 51.7 | 54.0 32.8 | 86.8 276.8 
1949 158. 6 59.3 58.9 36.0 94.9 312.8 
1950 | 177.3 7. 5 64. 6 55. 2 119. 8 367.6 
1951 207. 2 79. 1 68.3 49.9 118.2 404.5 
1952 242.4 92.8 66.3 $2.2 | 98. 5 433.7 
1953 | 275.9 | 103. 5 67.2 66. 5 133. 7 513. 1 
1954 : | 303. 3 | 114.7 67.3 109.0 | 176 3 594.3 
1955 al 336. 4 122.9 69.1 | 83. 1 152.2 611.5 
1956 3 377.2 137.8 67.1 | 114.8 | 181.9 696. 9 
1957 (estimate | 415.0 147.0 83.9 146.6 | 230. 5 792. 5 
! 


1 Sec. 6 and surplus commodities. 
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) ’ ‘ , ‘ eas , . 
g ; TABLE 1. Estimated number of men 18-37 years of age on Aug. 1, 1945, who 
> had been physically examined for induction or enlistment and number acce pled 
a and rejected 
os Estimated Ratio of 
Age group total Total ac- Total re rejected to 
physieally ceptable 3 jected 4 physically 
3 examined 2 examined 
3 eal as 
2 All ages-- . 17, 384, 700 12, 135, 500 5, 249, 200 30, 2 
& 
3 18 to 25 2, 300 6, 484, 800 1, 907, 500 22.7 
o 26 to 29 ), 800 2, 821, 400 1, 175, 400 29.4 
oe 30 to 33 , 500 1, 689, 100 1, 092, 400 39.3 
3 34 to 37 , 100 1, 140, 200 1, 073, 900 48. 5 
a“ 
~ ' ‘ 
~ ' Based on RS 110A, a monthly report on the classification of registrants 
~ ' Includes registrant enlistees and inductees and nonregistrant enlistees 18-37 years of age on Aug. 1 
a) 1945, who had been discharged by that date 
‘ Includes registrants under 26 years of age in occupationally deferred classes after physical examination 
2 those in class I-G (examined and accepted by the armed forces of cobelligerent nations), class IV-E, and 
“wy the estimated proportion in class I-A found acceptable but not reclassified as of Aug. 1, 1945 
S i 4 Includes registrants in class IV-F and those in classes I-A, II-B, and II-C with F and L designa 
' tions; also the estimated rejected in class I-A 
° k 
Oo 
z TABLI 2. Pe cent distribution of principal causes for rejection at tocalt h mrd and 
inductior staiion, for selected per ods 
Continental United States—all races 
Percent of | Percent 
fotal | } 
Pr i pa ca se fo ré ectior re ections } Prine pal cause for réject m fiect 
Novemb +r 1940—September 1941 | April 1942—March 1943*—Con, 
e sotal...< L100. 0 Hernia i. 8 
5 -- Educational deficiency sh 
2 Teeth 16. 5} Neurological h 5 
1 =k . a 
4 Eyes Si Ears 5. 0 
o% : = ee 
g Me ital and nervous 10. 4 lubereulosis a ¢ 
by Cardiovascular didn exec Other 22. 5 
Musculoskeletal ita 8. 9 
E Hernia ; 5. 9| January 1944—-December 1944 
a Venereal 5. 9| Total 100. 0 
3 kar, nose, and throat 5. 51 
a Tuberculosis and lungs_- 3.8 Mental disease 26. 8 
a Educational deficiency 3. 8 Intelligence tests 4 12. 8 
J Other Li. 6; Musculoskeletal 8. 8 
é Cardiovascular 8. 0 
oS April 1942—March 1943: ? Hernia. 1 9 
Total 100. 0 Kars 1 4 
Neurological i. | 
Mental disease 12. 5 Eves 1. 0 
Syphilis 9. 4 Tuberculosis 3. 4 
Musculoskeletal 9. 3 Mental deficiency 5 2. 6 
Cardiovascular 8.8 Other 20. 2 
E ve S. r Ss 
From an analysis of reports of physical examination from 21 selected States (Medical Statistics Bulletin 
No. 2 
' ? Based on a sample of DSS Forms 221 received at National Headquarters April 1942—-March 1943 (Medical 


Statistics Bulletin No 
Based on a 2)-percent sample of DSS Forms 221, Reports of Physical Examination and Induction for 
registrants inducted or rejected during 1944 (Medical Statistics Bulletin No. 4 
4 Registrants rejected for failure to meet the minimum intelligence standard 
§ Includes morons, imbeciles, idiots, and mental deficiency not sp2cifled as to type or degres 
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Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Natcher? 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Griffin, are you a resident of the State of 
Mississippi ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. The nicest thing that ever happened to me since I 
was elected a Member of the House in 1953 was the day that I was 
assigned to serve on this committee with my friend, Jamie Whitten. 

You people in Mississippi have a right to be proud of our chairman. 
I just wanted to make that statement in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Grirrrn. I can assure you, Mr. Natcher, that we are as proud 
to have him as a Representative as we are glad to have him on the 
committee. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is mighty nice. The chairman appreciates 
those statements. 

Now, Mr. Allen, did you have some further statement? We have 
had you before the committee for a number of years and always 
enjoy your appearance. 


STATEMENT OF MR. HARVEY K. ALLEN 


Mr. Auten. This year, Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared state- 
ment, but I would like to take just a moment or two to make some 
further remarks. 

The reason, of course, that I do not have a prepared statement is 
because the members of this subcommittee are well informed, and, I 
believe, convinced of the values of the school-lunch program, both 
to the children of the Nation as well as to the agricultural economy. 

Secondly, because those who have spoken here this afternoon have 
covered the matter thoroughly. 

But I would like to make this point: over the years that we have 
talked about this problem, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have 
been in most of those years in a period of healthy and expanding 
economy. 

This is not true now, and the effect of that is twofold: first, on the 
children themselves; and, secondly, on the agricultural economy. 

And however you look at it, the answer comes out the same. 

We are confronted with hungry children in numbers exceeding any 
that we have previously cited. To believe that the needs of those 
children will not be met is completely unthinkable. At the same time 
the millions of families unemployed or with incomes reduced, suffer- 
ing an impairment of om ‘ir purchasing power, are inevitably having an 
effect on their ability to buy food. 

The Congress, I am certain, is going to face up to this problem 
and meet it in one way or another—in many ways, perhaps. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I interrupt you, Mr. Allen, right at that 
point ? 

Mr. Aten. Surely. 

Mr. Wurrren. In our hearings here, I was greatly disturbed at one 
statement made by an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture when the 
gentlemen from Minnesota was pointing out the need during the pres 
ent year to have purchased a limited amount of eggs to strengthen 
the egg market in certain of the interior areas of the United States. 
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I was disturbed because this Assistant Secretary, who has a great 


deal of responsibility in the administration of section 32 funds, he 


made this significant statement: If the Government had gone in and 

urchased those eggs because they were in surplus, that would have 
a an invitation to them to produce more eggs next year and have 
more surplus. 

Following that to the nth degree, you never would use section 32 
funds. If you will not use them when there is a surplus because 
there might be a greater surplus the next season, then they never would 
be of any use. 

But in that statement he made the statement that there was a very 
limited outlet for those eggs. I would like to have your statement as 
to how many eggs you could have used had they been available during 
the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Auten. This, Mr. Chairman, is not a matter of opinion. It is 
a matter of record; and the Assistant Secretary, to whom you make 
reference, has the facts available that during the periods in which 
the shell eggs have been available to the se hool-lunch program in the 
past—even not as large as it is today—it was able to utilize those eggs 
at a rate of 200,000 cases per month. 

Our idea there for establishing what constitutes an important use 
might differ; but the fact of the matter is that the Department of 
Agriculture already has the experience and the evidence that the 
school-lunch program could consume 200,000 cases of shell eggs each 
and every month that they are available. 

Mr. Anprersen. Will you yield, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, both Mr. Whitten and myself and 
the other members of the subcommittee were a little bit disturbed to 
hear this sort of ideology expressed by any of the higher officials of 
our Department of Agriculture, because, as Mr. Whitten has just 
stated, if we followed that to the logical conclusion, it would mean 
just abandonment of the effort to do : ‘anything with section 32 funds 
at all. 

It seems to me that particular Department official went far out on 
the limb trying to find an excuse as to why he should not get in there 
and do something about the shell-egg m: arket ; also, there is now a very 
fine egg solid put up in cans, a very good product, which would be 
ideal as far as the school-lunch program is concerned; but, to my way 
of thinking, sometimes I wonder just what sort of economics these 
gentlemen working for the Department work on. 

I am a little bit discouraged at times, to understate my feeling. 

Mr. Grirrin. May I make this one comment, with regard to the 
200,000 cases per month ? 

Mr. Wuirten. Certainly. 

Mr. Grirrin. That rate of years ago was established by the USDA 
at the rate of 6 eggs per child per month, and that rate was established 
when there was an abundance of other protein foods. 

Now, when we do not have an abundance of other protein foods, that 
rate could be appreciably increased. 

Mr. Anpersen. You could-really consume twice that amount. 
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Mr. Grirrin. In other words, when this 200,000 rate was estab- 
lished, we were getting pork, turkeys, and beef; but when you are 
not getting pork, turkeys, and beef, you could use a great deal more 
eggs. 

Mrs. Sroucu. You could serve lots of omelets, in other words. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Griffin, you would have had turkey to serve had 
the Department followed the suggestion I made to them last August 
at. the time that the turkey market was in difficulties, and eggs the 
same. As I have it, the Department took the wrong advice. 

Mr. Grirrin. I am sure they did not take the advice of the State 
school lunch directors 

Mr. Anpersen. Nor a man who sits on this Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations. But getting down to the economics of it, I would 
think any sensible man would know or could see that by supporting 
either the egg market or the turkey market when they were low 
could do two things: first of all, you would help the producer get a 
little bit additional for what he produe es; and, secondly, an equally 
laudable objec tive, you would be putting into the se hool lunch bank, 
so to speak, a great quantity of the finest. food in the world, to be con 
sumed by the schoolchildren of Americ: 

That is why, personally, with aie two objectives in mind, it Is 
almost impossible for me to believe that some of our Department of 
cials have the theories they expressed before this subcommittee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many would you say are now participating in 
the school lunch program? Just approximately. 

Mr. Aten. I believe the figure is 1014 million children participated 
last year, and something over 11 million children are participating 
this year. 

Mr. Wurrren. [ask that at this point in the record, though it shows 
at many other places, to point out that the number of children in it- 
self is an indication of how very great is the outlet if the commodities 
were available. 

I will not ask you any further questions, but we will put in the 
record again at this point the record we have showing the we untity of 
turkey and various other foods that you did use last year when the y 
were available, as an indication of the size of this outlet for section 32 
purchases. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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i Commodities distributed to the school-lunch programs during fiscal years 1956 and 195 
Fiseal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
I t l nmod 
Pou Amou I 1 \ 


Apr 4, 229, 2 $1, 462, 463 
Bean mn } 619 - ) 
Cort nn iS SO 
Cherri ecann 283, 744 1, 369, 79 
Grap i I | Q 7 2 008. 92 x 
H burge 12. 245. 14 $ 19 XS 
Or ( u 3, ¢ 4) »] } ~ $ 
re nes, ¢ S 604 x 
Peanut hi 2, Af 1, 33 { t l 7 
: I » Cal ] 1 1,79 
i Phar I f 
{ é s. 7 2 2 9 19 
i ito | . 9 Ra 
' 
k 4 4 + 802 
I Sec, 32 
Be 14, 290, GS¢ rf 3 s 
Butte 8, 130, 71¢ 3 7 23 
Cabt 550) 8 88, 647 
Cc} i my " { > / 
Cotto! I , 138 4, 021 
E¢ ( &, AO 
Hambur ] 2 19, 244 
I (80 S10 Pit s { 2 ORO 538 
M ilk 6, 803 1, 251, 81 at } 2 
Pork 1 R AQ R RQ] ) 9 
P< LOL, 20K ~f 
Pl 38, 
Py 915. 692 {2 , 
a 7, 238, 69 87 6 7 19 ¢ 
rkey 922 5R3.8 
i 171, 668, 472 ( 45.4 8, O4 Wi 228 
s 41 
B $23, 2 499. 48 RW R14 ’ 
Bi 2 9 R98 21 6, OF 41. 80) Q 
Che 18, 696, 678 &, 245, 2 ’ 2 
Corn 12 118 ) 
Corn 3, 696, 458 36. 309 410. 000 ' 
Flour 46, 1 299 { 
Milk 1. 498 ot x 4 420 s 
1 a 0 7 . 2 11 70) | t 
Wheat 28, 211 333, 047 7) 438 
otal } 1 4 600. 80 N 0) 19 
' 43, 999 114, 748, 22 rT 
Ex $ 7 t 1 


Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed, Mr. Allen. I just wanted to inset 


that information at this point while you were speaking on that sub 


ject. 
Mr. Atiten. The point I wish to make, Mr. Chairman, is that you 
have a crucial problem both in meeting the needs of hungry childre 


and in strengthening the economy. 

We submit that there is only one logical approach to this twofold 
problem, the one of the school lunch program. 

With respect to the impact of the school lunch program on the agri- 
cultural ec onony, we have ¢ ited ] re ‘viously that each dollar of Federal 
funds ap yportioned to the States as cash assistance generates $5 of food 
pure hases loc rally. 

What more direct and significant way can you approach this mat 

ter of maintaining the market for agric deur ul products? And, that 
is while at the same time that you are strengthening the school lunch 
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program, you are enabling it to expand and embrace more and more 
children, you expand the outlet for such surplus commodities, if you 
can persuade the Secretary of Agriculture to use the powers and : author- 
ity that he has to provide for school lunches. 

The amount of money that we are talking about is $300 million more 
than has been appropriated for the current year. We have a crucial 
year. We are approaching a crisis in the se ‘hool lunch program. 

We feel that there are crises in the agricultural economy. Most of 
the answers to these problems are described in terms of children dollar 
programs. We are talking about an expenditure of $30 million more, 
which will immediately generate food purchases of $150 million, to say 
nothing of increasing the ability to utilize in, I suggest, the best 
accepted fashion those surpluses which from time to time do occur. 

We feel that because of the seriousness of the problem the measure 
to remedy it should be taken and that a $30 million increase in the 
school-lunch appropriation is a very small increase in terms of the 
needs and in terms 0 the gravity of the problem. 

That is all that I have to add, Mr. Chairman. As always, we are 
grateful for the interest of this committee. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. Mr. Allen, if you had additional money for the 
school-lunch prog: um, your people that would be planning the meals 
would be buyn y the food that they coul | get the best price on, woul | 
they not? 

Mr. Aruten. Yes, Mr. Marshall. The school-lunch program, as you 
certainly must gather, operates on the tightest of budgets. 

Every school-lunch man: ger down to the cook-man: wer in the small 
school is concerned with m: iking that dollar she has available 70 as far 

s she possibly can, and it does mean precisely that. 
She will be buy ing those things which offer her the best value . ind 


those are the things which are abundant 

Mr. Marsnavv. If it was not a good buy, those commodities would 
not be abundant, so what you ao doing in the school-lunch program 
is to go to the bargain counter and buy commodities which are in sur- 


plus; is that not correct / 

Mr. Auten. Exactly so; so what we are saying, Mr. Marshall, 
that these dollars which are made available to the school-lunch pro- 
oram have the double effect: they not only cenerate five times as much 
purchases, but those purchases are directed to those areas where they 


vill be most significant to the agricultural economy. 
Mr. Marsnacyi. And in the purchasing of those commodities under 
the S¢ hoo ly en program, your dollars go furth Tr than tl 1 money in 


any other part of the program, so that you are buy ing more commodi- 
ties that way. 


You do not have the overhead cost: you go right to the source and 
buy them, so obviously for each Federal dollar spent, you are going 
to vet more commoditie S consumed, 

Mr. Auten. This Federal dollar com ieS to Us through the school- 


lunch appropriation as a cash apporti ionment and is not discounted 
one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Every last penny of that dollar goes into the purchase of food and 
requires the expenditures of four more dollars of local funds for food 
purchases in these significant areas. 


—— ee 
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Mr. MarsuHauy. We wish to thank you again for a very fine presenta- 
tion. The committee will do its best under the circumstances, but we 
are dealing with a program which we very strongly believe in, and we 


hope we can figure some way to give you some help in some way. 
Thank you again. 


AGRICULTURAL ResEArcH SERVICE 
WITNESS 


FLOYD ROOT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT 
GROWERS 


Mr. Marsuauy. We are pleased to have with us this afternoon Mr. 
Floyd Root, president of the National Association of Wheat Growers. 

We will be glad to have you make any statement you wish, Mr. Root. 

Mr. Roor. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. For the record, my name is 
Floyd Root. I am a wheatgrower in the eastern part of the State 
of Oregon. I am appearing here as a re presents itive of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers, being recently elected to the presidency 
of the organization. 

It is our belief that agricultural research, in all its phases, is vital to 
our ability to provide strength, and an adequate defense for our 
country. 

Farmers feel that they have an obligation to the Nation in being 
able to provide adequate supplies of quality foodstuff for our own in- 
creasing population, as well as producing enough additional sup lies 
for emergency reserves for ourselves and other democratic nations 
throughout the world. We wonder whether this will be seuiiiite in the 
future unless we continue to use our ingenuity, intelligence, and 
finances to increase our knowledge of our industry. 

We are very much concerned about the proposed reduction in th 
field of production research. It is generally accepted that basic pro- 
grams in research of any kind must have continuity. 

Increasing costs are curtailing all research programs, and produc 
tion phases are no exception. Necessarily, any reductions made in the 
budget result in further penalizing activities to a place where an 
important project may have to be reduced to a point where it is virtu- 
ally ineffective or may even have to be dispensed with entirely. 

With the present shortage of trained scientists, it is obvious that 
any time that staff personnel is lost to other research interests it would 
require a good deal of time to restaff a project at such a time as it 
might be reactivated. 

It should be called to your attention that the trend has been, in re 
cent years, to include many other services under the Production Re 
search Division of the Department of Agriculture which were for- 
merly under different categories. This has served to increase the 
financial burden in this division to a point where administrative 
officials do not have much alternative in coming to a decision about 
future plans or activities. 

The salary increases proposed by President Eisenhower for civil 
service personnel will also decrease the amount of research work that 
can be accomplished, even if research funds remain at the same level 
as 1n previous years. 
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We ask your consideration of these matters when budget levels for 
this work are being considered. 
The report of the research ad of our national organization 


at our last annu: ul convention, held in February of this year, empha- 
sized the need for basic studies of ¢ ni oh ysiolog y. 
Py ‘oducers need to know the underlying ‘auses Of m: ny production 


problems. ‘These include control and arecivathen of noxious peren- 
nial weeds; relation - variety adaption to soils of different types, 
effects of acidity, salinity, and fertility. 

Basic research is n sale don problems of stand establishment, w inter 
killing, drought, injury from high and low temperatures, the effects 
of temperature, moisture, humidity, and sunlight on the development 
and quality of crop plants and their relation to diseases, insects, and 
herbicidal reaction. 

These basic prob ylems of crop physiology are of a national nature 
and should be attacked in a fundamental way by teams of research 
scientists. This requires expanded facilities and increased personnel 
to thee xtent that they are out of reach of any one State. 

It is, therefore, recommended that there be established a national 
crops physiology laboratory. Such a facility, to be able to study the 


many problems adequately, would cost several million dollars. We 


believe its establishment 1s necessary and worthwhile. 

The committee pr ointed out the nee for the development of satis- 
factory new crops t that 1 be effic iently and economically produced 
on penta dierestes from Ww Theat production. 

Much, one might say most, of the diverted acreage in the principal 


htebpiaiiienine eae of the Nation are semiarid and, up to the 
present, feed grains—mainly barley, grain sorghums, et cetera—are 
the only ( ‘TOps that are economically feasible to grow. 

‘- he comn iittee also stresse sd, as they have previously , the importance 
of breeding and testing research now being conducted on new wheat 
varieties, their resistance to diseases and insect attack, and the fact 
that breeding programs should recognize the special needs of our rap- 
idling e peeing world markets. 

This is prese ntly a strong program and is staffed with efficient, ex- 
perienced pe vot who understand the needs of the industry. It 
1S imports int that this program not be restricted. 

Wheat producers have always endorsed the development of indus- 
trial uses for their product. The sy also feel that eve ry possible means 
must be explored to stop the per capita decline in the domestic use 
of wheat for food. Utilization recommendations developed recently 
include the following: First, basic research. 

We recomme nda strong, continuing program of basic research on 
wheat and its constituents in order to provide the necessary founda- 
tion for the development of new and improved products and processes 
for the utilization of wheat industrially and in foods a feeds. 

Particular attention should be given to filling the many gaps in our 
knowledge of the composition and physic al and chemical. prope rties 
of wheat and its constituents such as the gluten, starch, lipids, and 
other components. 

Such knowledge is essential in the search for unique properties, re- 
actions and products which will foster an expanded utilization of 
wheat as an industrial raw material and in foods and feeds. 
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Second, industrial uses. We concur in the emphasis on the impor 
tance of industrial utilization as one means for the alleviation of ag- 
ricultural surpluses as put Te by the President’s Commission of 
Increased Industrial Use « f Agricultural Products in its report to 
the Congress, which in Siaada Document No. 45, 1957. 

In line with that report, we recommend a greatly increased and 
strengthened program of research on the development of new and 
expanded industrial outlets for wheat. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Root, could I interrupt you there? I do it 
because I do not want to forget this. We had an investigation of the 
report of that Commission, and it appears in volume 1 of the hear- 
Ings. 

I commend that to your attention. I asked that investig: ition as 
chairman of this subcommittee last year, because we have had a great 
deal of experience here on this. We set up these advisory committees 
prior to passage of any act. We consolidated these items and urged 
the use of these committees more fully than had been done to help 
us to pass on what the Department was already doing, so as to get 
them off of things that were showing little promise and into things 
that were in great need. 

But since they are in Washington only perhaps 2 or 3 days once or 
twice a year, they have spent their time working up new problems 
and justifying more money, rather than helping us to review what 
they already do. 

In our investigator’s report it is pointed out that the Chairman of 
the Commission in effect says that they really did not have time to go 
into what the Department was already doing, that they had been 
unable to determine what industry was already using as a raw mate- 
rial or the rates that industry was paying for present raw material 
that they had not had time to review all the agricultural commodities 
used at present as raw material for these industries. 

Our own investigators checked and this report of ours shows that 
you have to buy corn at 2614 cents a bushel to compete in any way with 
the present source of raw material for alcohol. 

I remember that our friend and colleague on this committee, Mr. 
Andersen, for several] years inves stigated the possibility of — wheat 
for insulation board, and it made “good insulation board, but so will 
cornstalks. 

I would like to have you review this report. You will see that it 
asks for triple appropriations; but there is little, if anything, in the 
whole Commission’s re port that shows any study of the existing situa- 
tion or gives any idea of what the farmer could expect for his agricul 
tural commodities, viewed as an industrial raw material. 

In fact, they came out with the conclusion that you virtually have 
to give it away before you could compete with the present source of 
raw materials. In making that statement, I am strictly for the use 
of the agricultural commidities, provided it gives you an outlet 
any kind of price that would be of any benefit to you. 

But when you read that report, you will find it is highly question- 
able as to whether there can be any sizable amount of increased indus- 
trial use. I would be pleased to hear from you after you have had a 
chance to oo over the report. 
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Mr. Roor. Mr. Chairman, I have read that report. I have not had 
a chance to study it and do any calculations and computations from it 
though. 

I did notice that in order to make use of the agricultural commodi- 
ties that the cost would have to be very low. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much would it help to sell wheat for 25 cents 
a bushel? It © sgn not help any, would it? 

Mr. Roor. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Certainly the studies that have been made so far 
offer no factual basis for me to change my mind. From the industrial 
use standpoint, I suspect we will find that the best use of food and 
fiber is to eat and to wear. Whatever the price may be, it is higher 
than industry would pay as an industry market. 

Mr. Roor. That is always the case, I think. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not taking issue with you. But I wanted to 
make a comment on that matter at the place where you had commented 
on that subject. 

Mr. Roor. I want to make this one pont, too: I believe there is work 
under way now in the industrial use alcohol program to try to find 
uses for the byproducts of the alcohol process. 

Mash, for instance, has been found to have a very high protein con- 
tent, and it is thought that this might perhaps be worked into a food 
product that would have a very high protein analysis and could be 
used as a dried food and processed into other foods, and the income 
from t _ byproduct with the income from the alcohol would offset the 
cost of the wheat. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am olad you mentioned that, because I did not 
want to leave the record indicating that I am opposed to research 
with respect to industrial use of agricultural commodities. I am not 
opposed to such research. 

That research is going on and should continue, but it should be on a 
sounder basis and not just a commission that gets together and says: 
“Well, we ought to have three times as much money for research.” 

With the high regard that I have for that Commission, if they 
could take a month going over the operations in the Department 
and determine what p: —_ bring real results and where we could shift 
it, I think we could get better results then we could from tripled appro- 
priations. That is the point I am making here. 

Mr. Roor. The fact might not be expressed, but I am sure it is im- 
plied that we want that work continued, to see if we cannot find new 
uses for agricultural products. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I say right here, Mr. Root is one 
of the original supporters of the domestic parity program which 
would release 50 percent of our production for low-priced raw ma- 
terial purposes. It would have that effect, would it not? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, it would. About half of the annual crop would 
be used for domestic food purposes and the other half would move 
into other uses, this would make it available for increased industrial 
use. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you. 

Mr. Roor. Special emphasis should be placed on the adaptation of 
wheat and derived products to potential large-scale outlets in such 
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uses aS papermaking, adhesives, ore refining, hardboard, and fer- 
mentative products. Particular attention should be given to wheat 
flour as a low-cost grain product, commercially available in large 
quantity, and which consists predominantly of starch and protein. 

Further work should be undertaken on the chemical modification of 
flour for applications in which advantage will be realized from the 
superior properties of its protein component. 

Third, food uses. We recognize the need for increasing the foods 
use of wheat since this market provides the maximum return per 
bushel. 

We therefore urge a vigorous and broadened research program to 
develop new and improved wheat food products which stress con- 
venience of use, flavor, and texture appeal, and high nutritive value, 
and to devise economical] processes for their manufacture. 

Such research should be guided by the taste and use preferences 
of major consumer groups, thus assuring the ready acceptance of the 
new and improved products. The research program should embrace 
partially and fully baked, unbaked, frozen, and other types of wheat 
products. 

Fourth, feed uses. We recommend a strong research program on 
the development of economical methods for treating wheat and its 
milling and processing byproducts to improve their values for poultry 
and livestock feed. 

Millfeed, particularly wheat bran and wheat middlings, is critically 
declining in use in modern high-energy poultry and swine rations. 
There is need to explore intensively various combinations of hydra- 
tion, drying, enzymatic action, microbial fermentations, and other 
means for improving the food value of these important byproducts 
of the milling process. 

Research should particularly be directed toward increasing the con- 
tent of lysine, methionine, and tryptophane—amino acids essential 
to animal nutrition in which wheat is deficient—by fermentative con- 
version or other methods. 

We recognize the importance of the contribution of the Kansas 
State College a amor of milling to the wheat industry, and the 
severe loss suffered | Vv the destruction of the Pp yhysical milling plant 
of that department by fire in 1957, and we urge all possible action 
to reactivate these facilities at the earliest possib le time. 

The need for soil and water research has been emphasized by our 
recommendations in other reports. Our soil and water resources are 
basic resources that we must protect. Basic and applied research to 
protect these resources should not be del: ryed. 

We urge C ongress to ap propr late mone y to esti ablish additional soil 
and water research facilities in other sections of the country similar 
to those provided by the last Congress for southeast, southwest, south 
and northern Great Plains, as soon as comprehensive regional plans 
are agreed upon. 

In the Pacific Northwest, climatic conditions dictate a summer- 
fallow system of farming on steep and rolling dryland farms. Frost 
and heavy winter precipitation cause tremendous soil and water 
losses. We urge Congress to provide funds to establish a soil and 
water research facility for the Pacific Northwest in line with regional 
plans now developed. 
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Marketing research has been given additional emphasis in recent 
years as our production has exceeded normal supplies of many agri- 
cultural commodities. The implementation of Public Law 480 has 
been an excellent tool in the development of foreign markets. This 
organization favors the continuance of Public Law 480 in order to 
stimulate and increase the export movement of wheat and wheat 
products. 

[ appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
sincerely hope that consideration will be given to the material J 
have mentioned and referred to this afternoon in my testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, in carrying out the recommendations of our research 
committee, I wrote a letter to Dr. Wadleigh, Director of the Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Division, Agricultural Research Serv 
ice, at Beltsville, Md., asking him to develop a proposed soil and water 
conservation research program for the Pacific Northwest area which 
would cover their needs. 

I would like to have this letter put in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be pleased to have that. 

Mr. Roor. Then I have Dr. Wadleigh’s letter to me. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection, those will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The above ment ioned documents follow. ) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, 
Wasco, Oreg., March 5, 1958 
Dr. C. H. WADLEIGH, 
Director. Soil and Water Conservation Research Division, 
(gricultural Research Service, Beltsville, Md. 

DEAR Dr. WApLEIGH: At the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers the research committee report includes a section on soil and 
water research. It states the need for additional soil and water research in the 
Pacific Northwest and it urges Congress to provide funds to establish a soil and 
water research facility in that area. 

Would you develop for me a proposed soil and water conservation research 
program for the Pacific Northwest area which would cover their needs? 

I am going to need this information to include in my statements to be given 
March 12. If it is at all possible, I would like to have this report by March 10. 

Sincerely yours, 
Froyp Roor, President 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Sor, AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH DIVISION, 
Beltsville, Md., March 10, 1958 
Mr. Frioyp Root, 
President, National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Wasco, Oreg 


DEAR Mr. Roor: I am pleased to respond to your letter of March 5 in which 
vou request me to develop a proposed soil and water conservation research pro- 
gram for the Pacific Northwest. 

As you undoubtedly know, several documents have set forth the need for soil 
ind water conservation research in this region. Your own organization, the 
National Association of Wheat Growers, has been emphasizing the need for re- 
search along these lines for the past 4 vears. The Department of Agriculture 
in a brochure entitled “Summary Report, Columbia River Basin Area Agricul- 
tural Program,” issued in May 1954, gives a good discussion of the research needs 
pertaining to the soil and water resources of the Columbia Basin area Fach 
year the State conservationists in the Pacific Northwest States have emphasized 
the need for additional research information on soil and water problems to sup- 
port their technical assistance program to farmers in the area. Likewise, the 
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soil conservation districts in the Pacific Northwest have also joined together and 
are recommending a major program on soil and water conservation research for 
the Pacific Northwest. 

In the light of our recent experience in establishing facilities for soil and water 
conservation research, I would estimate that a major laboratory that would 
enable us to attack the wide array of fundamental problems pertaining to soil 
and water resources of the Columbia River Basin would cost $1,089,880. Annual 
operating costs for such a venture would cost, we estimate, about $995,500. A 
financial breakdown of these costs is presented in the attached statement. Also 
included is a brief discussion of the kinds of soil and water problems that need 
vigorous investigation. 

There is alo attached a copy of the Summary Report, Columbia River Basin 
Area Agricultural Program, mentioned above, which sets forth the official find 
ings of the Department pertaining to the soil and water problems of the 

There are no funds provided in the 1959 budget to cover 
research program under discussion. 


region 

the initiation of the 

In our submission of recommendations for 

the 1960 budget we will give consideration to attaining the means to meet the 

soil and water research problems of the Pacific Northwest along with equally 

pressing problems prevailing in many other parts of the country. 
Sincerely yours, 


Ceci, H. WaApDLEIGH, Directo 
Sor, AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH LABORATORY AND PROGRAM FOR 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The nature and extent of the soil and water problems of the Pacific Northwest 
has received considerable attention in recent years. The United States 
ment of Agriculture in an official report entitled “Summary, Columbia River 
Jasin Agricultural Program” in May 1954 discussed many of these problems 
They point out that land use is an important factor related to water problems; 
that many farms, towns, and even some 


Depart 


large cities are so located that they 
suffer flood damage during the occasional high streamflow; and that important 
treatment and adequate management of the land on the watersheds are major 
factors contributing to this water problem. Water conservation and control are 
inseparable parts of good land management. A more or less detailed breakdow 
of the problems are listed in this report. 

In 1953, a committee consisting of people from agricultural colleges, wheat 
industry, Federal Government, and several other State officials met and prepared 
a report on research required to meet the problems farmers are encountering on 
wheatlands in the Pacific Northwest. This was later published in a bulletin 
entitled “Pacific Northwest Wheat Research Program,” Circular 293, of the 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, dated September 1956. This docu 
ment points out that the soil and water problems include those of erosion control, 
moisture conservation, fertility improvement, soil structure improvement, crop 
sequences, and management methods. 

The 1957 Yearbook of Agriculture beginning on page 475 discusses the Pacifi 
Northwest wheat region. The authors of this article stress the important soil 
and water management problems on conservation of moisture, maintenance of 
fertility and organic matter, control of erosion, and balance of available nutrients 
and moisture as key factors. in the agriculture of the Pacific Northwest. 

Dr. H. B. Cheney and others of the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Advances of Agronomy, 1956, in discussing field crop production and soil man 
agement in the Pacific Northwest emphasizes the complex soil factors by point 
ing out that 28 different great soil groups are involved in the Columbia Basin 
area. They further show the erratic summer precipitation, the need for moisture 
conservation and the danger of erosion and floods during certain times of the 
year. They point out that the streamflow in the Pacific Northwest is greater 
than in all areas of the United States west of the Mississippi River 


Develop 
ment is still in the early stages. 


This article gives a good example of many of 
the soil and water management problems important in crop production in the 
Columbia Basin area. More recently the State Soil Conservation District Associ 
ation of the Pacific Northwest developed a brochure entitled “Soil and Water 
Conservation Research Laboratory for the Pacific Northwest” 
pinpoint many of the soil and water problems of the area. 

The various studies referred to above, while differing in degree and approach, 
can more or less be summarized into the following three 
With soil and water problems. They 


in which they 


categories dealing 
are dry farm land, range land, and irrigated 
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land Within each of these categories. each of the problems may he stated as 
follows: The problems associated with dryland farming are essentially those 
of (a@) moisture conservation; (6) eresion control; (¢) soil fertility require 
ments; (d) soil and water management including crop sequences, crop cover 


and stubble management; and (38) soil structure improvement. 

The range land problems are essentially those associated with (a) moisture 
conservation; (b) erosion control: (¢) soil fertility requirements: (d@) methods 
of evaluating soil and water conditions; (e) methods of establishing vegeta- 
tion on badly eroded, overgrazed and/or burned-over lands; and (f) mountain 
meadow improvement including saline and alkali areas. 

The problems associated with irrigation are those of (@) irrigation water 
management; (0%) drainage water management: (c) soil fertility and nutri 
tional relations; and (d@) soil-plant-water relationships. 

It is apparent from the listing above that dryland farm areas, dryland ranges, 
and irrigated lands have many problems which are similar. For instance, soil 
fertility, moisture conservation, and erosion problems are of importance on all 
of the lands, The important point is that all of these problems deal basically 
with soil and water, their interrelationships not only with each other but also 
with plants. Groups of scientists can best work as teams on these various 





problems and the fundamental findings then reduced to practice wherever the 
problem may exist. 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I would like 
to present to the committee at this time on behalf of the Washington 
Association of W heat (growers and the Oregon Vheat (;rowers 
League, with your permission. I think it is factual in its information. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Without objection, it will be ineluded in the record 
at this point. 

(The above mentioned document follows :) 


JOINT STATEMENT BY WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS AND 
OREGON WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUI 


PART I. AN EXPANDED SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR MANAGING SOILS 
FOR WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE PACIFI¢ NORTHWEST 


Erosion of soils in the Pacific Northwest wheat area presents a grim threat 
to sustained production of wheat and other crops. Lands in the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho during the past several seasons have been particu- 
larly damaged by erosion. This unchecked erosion if allowed to continue will 
eventually remove all of the soil from the steeper slopes, exposing unfertile 
subsoil and bedrock Erosion losses over the entire area are reducing the 
organic matter and nutrient levels in soils, thereby reducing yields and farm 
income. The consequent deterioration in soil structure is increasing runoff, 
accelerating the rate of erosion, and decreasing moisture storage vital in any 
type of dryland program. Wind erosion is also a problem in the drier areas of 
lighter textured soils. 

The productiveness of wheatlands in the northwest has been phenomenal 
for the short time that they have been farmed. This fact has made it easy 
to overlook their decline to date. Funds for research have not been sufficient 
to do much more than point to the problems. We do not understand how to 
prevent the movement of the soil and water down the hill with the spring thaw 
of snow or heavy summer rains. Many areas are still farmed in a manner that 
is conducive to severe water erosion. Problems pertaining to tillage operations, 
adaptable crops, and crop sequences, yield decreases connected with decline in 
soil structure, fertility, and ways of conserving moisture for the following 
crop, are not adequately understood. 

Although the agricultural problems for the various soils and climatic condi- 
tions differ in their overall solution there are problems of a specific nature which 
will find application in any of the areas of the Pacific Northwest. At present 
there is a small amount of work being done at the State and Federal branch 
stations. A great need exists for additional work where soil and plant samples 
from sites of field investigations and special problems may be analyzed. Some 
of the problems that require a regional attack are such things as a need for 


basic research on effect of the chemical, and physical properties of the soil om 
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infiltration, permeability and water storage capacity. The effect of climatic 
variables in relation to the nutrient levels and moisture availability for maximum 
production are also required. 

In our age of science, more precise equipment and better means of chemical 
and physical investigations are being developed daily; usually this involves 
expensive and complicated apparatus. Such apparatus cannot be placed at every 
location, but one piece might well be placed in a central branch station or labora- 
tory where it could meet the requirements of the entire area. Great savings 
would result if special apparatus could be concentrated in one location. Difficult 
soil and plant problems could be attacked, and new progress made, that would 
result in the control of erosion and maintain fertility of these lands. 

As with specialized equipment, brains and know-how of scientists, could also 
be better utilized if concentrated in a central location. Specialization is required 
and specialization is expensive if work is distributed at many locations. In addi- 
tion to the central branch station or laboratory it would be necessary to establish 
field trial experiments in several other areas of different soil types, and under a 
number of different climatic conditions in the Pacific Northwest. All of the 
outlying field testing stations now in existence would fit into this central approach. 
However, they would need strengthening along with the central program. 

Relative priority rating based on a survey in the States of Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon, weighted according to wheat production, give priority to 
the following soil and water conservation problems. 

1. Erosion control—This would involve expanded work on maintaining 
crop or residue cover on the land, conveying runoff water down the slopes 
without erosion, tillage equipment, special conservation practices such as con 
touring, strip cropping, and related cultural management. The objectives of 
the research are to control wind and water erosion without reducing wheat 
yields. 

2. Moisture conservation.—The usable soil moisture supply and its relationship 
to available soil nutrients sets the limit of wheat yields in most of the area 
involved. Work on this problem will include methods of decreasing losses of 
water by runoff and evaporation, thus increasing the supply at the time of 
maximum use by the crop. 

3. Crop sequences and management methods.—Wheat dominates the cropping 
program in the area, yet questions concerning soil building crops and crop 
sequences continue to arise. Gaps in our information exist on suitable cropping 


a 


systems which provide a place for grass, legumes, weed control, coyer crops, 
green manure crops, fertilizers, and residues. A-limited amount of work is in 


progress. Basic and detailed experiments are required to provide the answers 
to these problems. 

4. Soil structure improvement.—The structure of wheat-producing soils has 
declined from the virgin state as a result of cropping practices and erosion 
Associated with deterioration of structure is lowered infiltration, increased runoff 
resulting in severe erosion, and lowered crop yields. Chemical and micro- 
biological changes are a part of the problem. Methods of evaluating, measuring, 
and improving structure of soils will be investigated. 

5. Fertilizers and fertility improvement.—F ertilizer use on wheat is increasing 
year by year. Proper use of fertilizers is the key to sustained production and 
utilization of residue essential for. soil conservation. With continued decline in 
fertility levels, commercial fertilizers are being used without adequate informa- 
tion. Additional work on this problem would include determination of types of 
fertilizer to apply, amount, time of application, and climatic conditions, which 
influence crop response in a particular region. 

The above program of research would be most effective if coordinated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture through cooperative agreements with 
the experiment stations located in the various States. 

Because of the regional nature of the problem, the USDA should supply most 
of the facilities, salaries, and operating costs of this important program. Work 
would also be closely coordinated with farmer-industrial groups, such as the 
Oregon and Washington Wheat Growers Leagues, the State organizations of soil 
conservation districts, and the Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement Association. 
The income from wheat alone in the Northwest is over $300 million annually. 
Soil and water conservation research has not kept pace with the ever-growing 
needs. The fact is that less money is being spent at the present time for soil 
and water conservation research than was spent in 1940, based on the present 
value of the dollar. 
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Plans for a stronger soil and water research program should have a regional- 
wise approach for the sake of efficiency and economy. This can be accomplished 
in either of two ways. One way is to enlarge the facilities and increase the 
personnel at the present land-grant college branch research stations in the 
Pacifie Northwest. The other way would be to establish a central laboratory, 
probably at one of the already existing stations, and to strengthen the work 
presently being done at the other existing stations. 

In order to get this much needed work done by either of the methods sug- 
gested will require an additional $995,000 recurring budget for salaries and 
annual operating costs together with an overall nonrecurring budget of $1,090,- 
OOO for added operating facilities such as offices, laboratories, garages, sheds, ete, 
These figures were developed for us by the Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
search Division of Agricultural Research Service at Beltsville, Md. The esti- 
mates cover the overall needs of the Pacific Northwest for research work on dry 
farmlands, irrigated farmlands and rangeland. While our statement only covers 
the work necessary to strengthen the program on dry land farms, we are certain 
the Department feels it would be more economical to consider all phases of the 


necessary work at one time 


PAR Il. EXPANDED WHEAT BREEDING AND IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM TO SUPPLEMENT 
rHE PRESENT PROGRAM OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Federal wheat breeding program of the Pacific Northwest has been 
hampered because the present wheat breeders have to spend much of their 
time carrying out needed variety, performance and yield tests at representative 
localities throughout the area. Therefore, it is recommended that a technician 
be employed in the Pacific Northwest to carry out such tests and thereby relieve 
the wheat breeders at the branch stations of this responsibility. This would 
permit these breeders to spend more time utilizing new techniques for breeding 
for increased winter hardiness and improved quality Strengthening of these 
efforts would require that the facilities for testing for cold resistance and quality 
be added Preliminary tests indicate that artificial hardening and freezing 
facilities may be useful in selecting cold-resistant crosses during the early gener- 
ations. At present, the use of such a method is limited because the present 
facilities for hardening are inadequate. 

Increased greenhouse and hardening facilities, and the addition of suitable 
growth chamber facilities would be necessary before this phase of wheat im- 
provement could be accomplished. 

Another phase of wheat improvement that needs to be strengthened is that 
of breeding directly for quality. Recently developed microtechniques for meas- 
uring milling quality and protein content give indications that these may have 
reached the stage where they can be utilized in selecting segregating material 
for improved milling quality, and for a specific level of protein content, or the 
potential for a specific protein content. Additional laboratory equipment and 
laboratory assistance are necessary for such research. 

A third endeavor needed in the strengthening of the wheat-improvement pro- 
gram is a fundamental study of the growth and the development of the wheat 
plant. These studies should include research on environmental effects on wheat- 
plant development, physiochemical reactions during plant development and many 
other fundamental studies. The answers to many applied problems such as 
winter hardiness, disease reaction, etc., may be found when plant growth and 
development are better understood. Such an endeavor will require the employ- 
ment of a plant physiologist. Additional greenhouse and growth chamber 
facilities will be essential for this type of research. 

In order to accomplish this work it will require an additional recurring budget 
of $50,000 for salaries and annual operating costs and a nonrecurring budget of 
$90,000 for greenhouse facilities and growth chambers 


CONCLUSION 


We, in the Pacific Northwest, are happy to be able to report to Congress that 
our State and Federal research workers have always worked together as a team 
We can assure you that we have received the maximum benefits from the re 
search funds now being used in our area. And we are certain that increased 
funds placed in the Pacific Northwest will give us maximum results for the 
dollars spent 
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We have presented our suggestions for strengthening both the soil and water 
and wheat breeding programs in our statement today. Since both programs will 
require additional facilities, it is our thinking that economy can be attained by 
considering the entire program at one time. This could avoid the necessity of 
pbuilding two facilities when one slightly larger building might be all that is 
needed. 

This statement has purposely been vague as to whether we need a central 
USDA laboratory or a strengthening of our present State and Federal stations. 

Next week, on March 18, a meeting is being held in the State of Washington, 
to be attended by the presidents of our land-grant colleges, the directors of our 
State experiment stations, representatives of our State soil conservation dis- 
tricts, representatives of our State wheat growers associations and representa- 
tives of the Agricultural Research Service of the USDA. 

We are certain, after this meeting, that we can report to you, through our 
good friend, Congressman Walt Horan, that an agreement has been reached as 
to how best to accomplish this much needed research work. 


Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your statement and the interest you 
have in this subject, and assure you of the interest the committee has 
in it. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a comment on 
the record, if I may. 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Root, I think you are absolutely right when you 
caution the Congress against going too hurriedly in the proposed 
reduction in production research. 

Just because we do have temporary surpluses is no reason why we 
should forget or quit our research into real problems of wheat and 
other small grains; and by so doing, we might suffer incomparable 
harm in the future. 

After all, it does take a good many years to develop a certain strain 
of wheat; does it not? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, it does, it takes many years to develop a certain 
strain of wheat and this is happening with the present program—l 
am in hopes that the increase in civil-service salaries will correct it— 
we are losing scientists to industry from our agricultural research pro- 
gram, and it is hurting agricultural research, some of these research 
programs are going to have to be curtailed. You cannot stop a pro- 
gram and then start it again a year later, without losing several years 
of time in getting the program on schedule. 

Mr. Anpersen. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I nen here ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Anversen. I will yield. 

Mr. Horan. Are _ aware of the fact, or have you taken cognizance 
of the fact that the agronomist gets $2,000 less than if he were a 
chemical engineer fresh out of college ? 

Mr. Roor. We are aware of it, but in order to keep my testimony 
from getting too long, I didn’t use any examples of this fact which 
you have mentioned in my statement. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Root, I appreciate personally your coming be- 
fore this committee and making this statement for the record. I be- 
lieve your statement had very much merit. 

Mr. Roor. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. In connection with the statement on production re- 
search, another angle to it is that, with present costs of operations 
in agriculture increasing in every direction, the farmer would have 
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been bankrupt 10 years ago if research in production had not enabled 
him to improve his produc tion. He has not improved it fast enough 
to keep up with the increased cost, but in the absence of this research, 
he would have gone out of the window years ago. 

Mr. Roor. That is correct. In my area, 1 could not continue to 
operate my farm on what I considered an avel rage crop 10 years ago. 
I have to have a better-than-average crop to support my family and 
pay my operating expenses. 

Mr. Wuirren. And this cost factor looks like it is going to keep 
on going up. All you can do is to try to keep up with the research. 

Mr. Roor. That is right, sir. Weare very dependent upon research, 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you again,Mr. Root. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE J. F. BREEDING, OF KANSAS 


The committee is in receipt of a letter from our colleague, Mr, 
Breeding, which will be placed in the record at this point: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Department of Agricultural Subcommittee, House Committee 
on Appropriations, United States House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Wuirten: I should like to take this opportunity, with your permis- 
sion, for the record of these hearings, to commend Mr. Floyd Root, president 
of the National Association of Wheat Growers, for the grand job he is doing 
on behalf of the Nation’s wheat farmers, and to lend my full support to the as- 
sociation’s recommendations, especially in two instances. 

The establishment of a national crops physiology laboratory for a basic-studies 
attack on crop physiology and production problems, which beset all farmers, 
would, I believe, make a tremendous contribution to our agricultural economy, 

In addition, it is my recommendation, along with the association, that the 
physical milling plant equipment of the Kansas State College, department of 
milling, destroyed by fire in 1957, be reactivated as soon as possible. 

Many thanks for your consideration. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. FLroyp Breepine, Member of Congress. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


WITNESS 
FREDERIC P. LEE, NATIONAL ARBORETUM ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. brag agit Our next witness this afternoon is Mr. Frederic P. 
Lee of the National Arboretum Council. Mr. Lee, we will be glad to 
have your statement. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Fred- 
eric P. Lee. My residence is Bethesda, Md. I appear here as Chair- 
man of the National Arboretum Advisory Council, which was estab- 
lished by Congress in the same act that established the Arboretum in 
1927. 

The members are appointed by the Secretary. They serve without 
compensation. Perhaps I should for your record give the reporter a 
list of the members. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have that in the record. 

(The above-mentioned document follows :) 
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List oF MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ARBORETUM ADVISORY COUNCIL 











Ovid Butler, Washington, D. C. Dr. William J. Robbins, New York, 

G. Harris Collingwood, Washington, Ne xa 

= BE, OC. Dr. Knowles A. Ryerson, Berkeley, 

Mrs. Walter Douglas, Phoenix, Ariz. Calif.. 

Mrs. George A. Garrett, Washington, Hon. Lloyd C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo 
mC. Mrs. Charles R. Walgreen, Chicago, Il. 

Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant III, Washington, Dr. Richard P. White, Washington, 
D. C: D. C. 


Dr. H. Harold Hume, Gainesville, Fla. Frederic P. Lee, 
Mrs. Hermann G. Place, New York, Bethesda, Md. 
Oe en 


Esq., chairman, 


Mr. Ler. The estimates for this year were cut, the arboretum ap- 
propriation, $185,000. 

While the council thinks th: at the cut was wholly unjustified, never- 
theless, we are not appearing here to ask you to restore that money. 
That may be somewhat of a mild shock to you. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Lee, I would just like to say that we have been 
listening to witnesses all week. Your statement 
that nature we have had. 

I am not finding fault with the others. We all have our problems. 
gut it is unusual, and I think it should be commented on. 

Mr. Ler. We have reasons for that, and I would like to state them 
very briefly. 

The Department of Agriculture has had the arboretum now for 
31 years. During that period, it has failed to complete the physical 
structures and development that are necessary to make it a going in- 
stitution. It has not established a staff that is adequate to do the 
scientific work that should be done; and it has not even—a matter 
which Congress seems to think important, seems in fact to think is 
of considerable importance, it has not been able to get it in a condi- 
tion where it could be opened regularly to the public, for those who 
might want to look at the living plant collections. 

My reasons are these: we came before Congress in 1955, in connec- 
tion with the 1956 fiscal year appropriation, ‘and asked the C ongress 
to do something about this arboretum—either abolish it or get it 
going. 

Congress eee: by increasing the estimates from $161,000 to 
an appropriation of $372,000, with the idea, Let’s get this thing 
moving. 

The oe year, in connection with the 1957 appropriation, we 
again came before the Congress. The Congress then increased the 
Sone iation some $372,000 to $500,000; and with that certain roads 
have been built and equipment, service building, a good deal of de- 
velopment has taken place—nearly $250,000 to $275,000, of that money 
has been for physical development. We have done that twice. 

The council does not propose to come before this committee or the 
Senate committee again and make a continuing practice of asking for 
appropriations in excess of the amounts that the Department is will 
ing to estimate. 

We think two things about that: first, it is unfair to the Congress, 
you gentlemen, to be asked to take the responsibility of making ap 
propr iations that the Department itself is unwilling to ask for. 
There isa limit to that sort of thing. 
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Second, we do not propse to be used as a cat’s paw for coming up 
here and getting appropriations in excess of the Department’s budget 
ceiling so that 1t can have more moneys than that ceiling provides. 

Those are our reasons. That does not mean that we think that cut is 
justified. I would like to make a few facts clear here. 

The effect on the arboretum of that cut, if you gentlemen did 
not decide for other reasons to restore it, would be that the green- 
house facilities that were planned for this year—I do not mean any 
ornamental greenhouse, I mean for breeding, propogation, and test- 
ing and so forth—the finishing the grading of the roadsides and the 
planning of them, for which you supplied the money for the construc- 
tion of them, and the completion of some other physical items, 
would be further delayed. 

When you look at the period of 31 years, the addition of 1 more 
year’s delay is not really important in the whole situation, however 
strongly we may feel or however important it may be to those who 
are engaged in the work at the arboretum. The cut is symptomatic of 
the attitude of the Department toward the arboretum, toward work 
that will serve that great bulk of the city and surburban people that 
are interested in gardening as a hobby—and I suppose it is the largest 
hobby in the country, far and away. 

Whatever the Department may say, its actions show that research 
in ornamentals is not a thing it be lieves is valuable. It has no place, or 
at least only a very small pl: ice, in the conception of the Department, 
which apparently is limited to the farmer on the farm. 

I will not comment on that, but we do want to go into this: the 
facts as to why this cut was made. 

You probably know that better than I do anyway. The Depart- 
ment determined that there should be an increase in utilization research 
to $5,300,000 this year. 

Most of that was to come from new money; but $805,000 was to 
come from cuts in existing appropriations or estimates. That $805,- 
000 was taken partly out of animal husbandry, partly out of soil con- 
servation, and partly out of the agricultural engineering. The largest 

chunk, however, was taken out of the crops research Division of the 
ye 4 va Research Service. That amounted to $406,000 of the cut. 
That Division has 12 branches in it, of which the arboretum is only 
one. They did not attempt to show the necessity for the cut. They 
did not attempt to spread it equitably all over the sections, but they did 
it selectively. 

They took $116,000 out of tungoil and $50,000 out of sugar, $50,000 
out of ornamental work for florists, and $185,000 out of the arboretum. 

In other words, almost half of it was taken out of the arboretum. 
Nothing was taken from the pioneering research branch, cereals 
branch, cotton branch, crop protection branch, forest and range 
branch, fruit and nuts branch, or the new crops branch. 

I think that illustrates well enough the Department’s attitude to- 
ward the work of the Arboretum. 

It indicates a lack of interest in the Department toward the Arbore- 
tum. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Mr. Lee, you may recall that in the last 2 years 


when you have appeared before this committee, we indicated to you 
that they felt that if the Congress took action and provided more 
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funds, that it would provide an administrative direction to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and in order that that would expedite that 
work at the Aboretum in a little more rapid fashion. 

This committee went along with the suggestion because the com- 
mittee is aware of the work that is being done out at the Arboretum. 
We are very much interested in the Arboretum and so this year it was 
quite a vet thot lewial to this committee when the Department saw fit, 
in spite of that legislative commission, to come up with a reduced 
figure, which would delay the « ompletion of the work in the Arboretum. 

As one member of this committee, I felt that the lack of attention 
that they were giving to the Arboretum was done partly for the pur- 
pose of feeling “that the committee would just go along and provide 
more funds, and I think maybe that you have somewhat the same con- 
clusion that we have. 

Mr. Ler. We certainly have. 

Mr. Marsnary. Unless the Department does take a realistic atti- 
tude, we are going to be going along for a large number of years be- 
fore we will see the « ‘ompleti ion of it. While the committee did put in 
additional funds to expedite the development of the Arboretum, we 

realize that there are a number of construction items out there that 
will require a larger appropriation than we have been able to put in 
in a piecemeal basis. I wish to commend you for coming up before 
the committee as you have this year and making the statement that 
you have made. 

I hope that what you have said and what the future action that this 
committee takes will be in the line of has stening a realization of the 
Department of the fact so that they will come up with a proper atti- 
tude in attempting to complete the Arboretum. 

Mr. Marsnauyi. Mr. Andersen / 

Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Chairman, I am in full agreement with you 
on what you have just expressed. I feel that in the National Arbo- 
retum, we will have in the future something very worthwhile for the 
Nation’s Capital, and I would like to join you in commending Mr. 
Lee for taking up his time in coming before this subcommittee year 
after year and calling attention to the need for it. 

Mr. Ler. I would like to add two comments, and they, I think, 
should be kept in mind. 

The Arboretum is not a local institution. Its work would serve 
horticulture nationally, not merely as a local display or educational 
place. 

Mr. ANDE RSEN. I agree with you fully on that. I know even the 
people back in my district in southwestern Minnesota, a good many of 
them come to Washington every year, and I believe that thousands 
of them would take the opportunity to go to see the National Arbo- 
retum as one of the high points of their visit here. 

Therefore, you are entirely right: it is a national affair. It is not 
a local affair. 

Mr. Marsuatn. And what they are doing out there in the propaga- 
tion of the new varieties of az: aleas and camellias is certainly an out- 
standing piece of work. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Ler. Another thing I want to say is this: You gentlemen are 
very helpful, and as you ‘said, sir, you went along and made appro- 
priations of $500,000 in order to get this institution going. 
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I think it is perfectly clear from the record of the hearings and your 


reports that you established a policy that you expected to be car- 
ried out administratively. 

The very action here by the Department in cutting those estimates 
is cert: uinly in disregard of the policy that I believe this committee 
and the Senate established. I will not say in defiance—that would 
be too strong a word, but it is certainly in disregard of it. 

What the remedy for that sort of a situation is you gentlemen 
know better than I do. The Council is not a lob bying organization 
and does not vie to be a lobbying organization. 

We are established to. advise the Secret ary as honestly as we can. 
I do not think there is much to add—I might suggest this: Frequently 
people want to know what an arboretum is supposed to do, what 
kind of research work. 

The Advisory Council prepared last October through a committee 
and adopted a Statement on Research Activities of the United States 
National Arboretum stating what the Council thought on this subject. 
There are many able research men on the Council. 

That report the Council itself printed, not the Department. It may 
be desirable—if you see fit—to pul the first nine pages of that report 
into the record. Each of those nine pages probably would amount to 
only half a page in your printed hearings. 

It might be that you want to add that. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think it would be very pertinent, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ¥: ARSHLALL. We will be pleased to accept it. 

(Th e above-mentioned re port follows.) 


STATEMENT ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL ARBORETUM 
(Adopted by the National Arboretum Advisory Council, October 7, 1957) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


When the National Arboretum was established in 1927, and at several times 
in the 30 years since, statements have been made covering its objectives and 
research activities. In a comprehensive statement these were summed up by the 
Advisory Council in a communication, dated March 19, 1947, and approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, This statement, hereto at- 
tached, still applies (appendix I). 

At the same time a 5-year program for development of research facilities was 
proposed by the Council. This was approved by the Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and Appropriations Committees of both House and 
Senate of the Congress. Funds for the initiation of this 5-year program were 
appropriated. Had the balance of the intended appropriation been provided from 
year to year, the program as outlined in 1947 would have been fully implemented 
and by this time (1957) would have been well underway. For unknown reasons, 
the Department of Agriculture did not see fit to request the subsequent yearly 
allotments under the 5-year plan, in spite of congressional criticisms for not 
doing so. The program, as outlined and approved, has lagged because of limited 
appropriations, and accomplishments in consequence have been limited. 

In the 10 vears that have passed since the statement of 1947, there have been 
developments, both inside and outside the Department of Agriculture, that 
make imperative an even greater emphasis on getting the program, as outlined, 
underway. 

Extensive developments in home building, the changing over of rural into 
urban areas, an increase in leisure time, and the enlargement of interest in the 
recreational aspects and values of ornamental horticulture, have greatly in- 
creased the need for applicable information in this field. Interest, too, in the 
beautification of roadsides, the development of parks, parkways, and recrea- 
tional areas, has increased manyfold. Intimate, workable knowledge of the 
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problems involved and the values of different woody and other plants for such 
purposes is most desirable. Investigations in this field are well within the 
aims, scope, and purpose of the National Arboretum. 

Great expansion in commercial interest in economic ornamental horticulture 
and demand for different and interesting forms of trees and shrubs has greatly 
increased the pressure on the National Arboretum program. All interests are 
pressing for breeding, selection, and introduction of new and worthwhile forms 
of trees, shrubs, and other plants. 







Il. 





OBJECTIVES 





OF NATIONAL ARBORETUM 





The objectives of the National Arboretum have been fully stated in the gen- 
eral memorandum of 1947, but to bring them again into clear focus the council 
here restates these objectives and it is within this context that the research 
program of the National Arboretum has been reviewed and further recommenda- 
tions made. The objectives set forth in the 1947 memorandum may be sum- 
marized and restated as follows: 

1. To investigate new and hardy, economic and ornamental woody plants and 
their uses; 

2. To conduct plant explorations either independently or in cooperation with 
other agencies and promote the distribution and testing of new or rare stocks 
of woody plants under diverse soil and climatic conditions; 

3. To conduct research in propagation of such stocks and the breeding and 
genetics of improved varieties of fast growing or disease resistant shade trees 
and of new, hardy, useful, and ornamental trees and shrubs; 

4. To conduct fundamental research in the physiology, genetics, cytology, and 
environmental relationships of woody plants. The results of such basic re- 
search would have important application to agriculture in general; 

5. To maintain facilities for plant identification and to aid in the standardiza- 
tion of plant nomenclature; . 

6. To serve as a national testing ground of woody plant stocks and procedures 
attendant to their cultivation ; 

7. To assemble and distribute information pertaining to rare, woody plant 
resources to be found in other public and private collections in the United 
States and in other parts of the world; 

8. To release renorts describing the results of research discoveries and studies 
conducted at the National Arboretum; and 

9. To cooperate with State agricultural experiment stations, botanic gardens, 
arboretums and similar agencies, and to afford facilities for visiting scientists 
and commercial growers 

The foregoing objectives should extend hereafter to ornamental ‘herbaceous, 
as well as woody, plants. 






If. RESEARCH FIELDS FOR SPECIAT. EMPHASIS 





In view of the new developments and expanded interests in the ornamental 
horticultural field, especially in the last 10 vears, the following are recommended 
as basic projects in the National Arboretum’s research program : 


1. Hxploration for native plants 


Exploration for desirable forms of our native trees and shrubs remains still 
a virgin field for the furnishing of valuable plant material and the saving of 
much time in breeding and selection operations. It is a field in which the 
National Arboretum should be especially effective. This is in addition to foreign 
explorations considered in the 1947 outline. 


2. Testing and evaluation of plant species and varicties 


The evaluation of species and clones for horticultural merit, performance, 
Climatic adaptability, disease resistance, ete., is an important and continuing 
function of an institution of this sort. Its effectiveness is dependent upon com- 
pleteness of plant representation, techniques and thoroughness of their appli 
cation to the evaluation process, and adequate dissemination of the information 
secured. Most ornamental plant groups, especially the larger ones, need con 
tinning or periodic reappraisal. Current work with the larger collections of 
azaleas, hollies, crabapples, ete., should include other groups as they are assem 
bled. For adequate appraisal there is a necessity for wide testing of plants in 
areas other than Washington. This involves close relationship with other 
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botanic gardens, arboretums, and plant collections, public and private, through- 
out the United States. 


8. Taxonomic and nomenclatural studies 


To be most useful these studies should deal with both living and herbarium 
specimens. Much work is needed in this field in almost all of the large orna- 
mental plant groups. Among other needed results would be the clearing up of 
much of the confusing duplication in names, as well as incorrect designation 
of many plants in nursery catalogs and in horticultural and botanical literature, 
Substantiation of cultivar names requires historical research, the determination, 
recording and publication of distinguishing characters, and, whehever possible, 
the preservation of specimens, fully documented, to serve as permanent records 
for future consultation. Separate research will be initially required to deter- 
mine the most satisfactory ways of preserving or recording the necessary perma- 
nent information needed for each plant group. 

Limited taxonomic research is expected to remain a necessary and continuing 
part of the National Arboretum program. Such research will deal primarily 
with genera of potential horticultural or economic importance in the United 
States and may require principal major slanting in the direction of biosystematie 
studies involving the variation, ecology, geography and climatic distribution 
of important taxons, as well as the reworking of critical genera as may seem 
necessary. The yardstick of such research should be the measure of its appli- 
cation to horticultural-botanical problems of the general program of the National 
Arboretum rather than its contribution to botanical knowledge alone. A start 
has been made in native hollies, azaleas, and other genera and such work should 
be expanded as opportunity permits. 


4. Herbarium 


To be an effective tool the herbarium should include wild forms of cultivated 
plants as well as varieties derived from them. The National Arboretum her- 
barium already contains many important plant groups not available elsewhere. 
It is necessary that these be maintained and expanded. 


5. Plant breeding and selection 


The production of improved forms of woody ornamentals by breeding and 
selection is regarded as one of the most potentially useful services that the 
Arboretum can perform. It is a field of enormous opportunity. Few private or 
State institutions are engaged in it and very few commercial organizations, due 
chiefly to the time factor involved, as compared with herbaceous plants. The 
need is evident and the choice of material is virtually unlimited for the produc- 
tion of better vines, groundcovers, broadleaf evergreens, flowering shrubs, trees 
and shrubs for fall foliage effect, shade trees, street trees, and the like. 

The steady inroads by disease in our native elms in the Midwest and the East, 
the widening losses in native oaks in the Midwest, are striking examples of the 
change that is taking place in our varied landscape. Already park, woodland, 
town and city are registering telltale losses. Replacements for these disappear- 
iug species must be found, studied, tested, distributed and planted if our natural 
arboreal heritage is to continue to add beauty and comfort to our living. 

A start has already been made at the National Arboretum in Holly, with minor 
work in Magnolia, Azalea, and Rhododendron. Recommended for early con- 
sideration are Camellia (particularly for cold hardiness), Ceanothus, Clematis, 
Cornus, Cotoneaster, crabapples, Prunus, and Euonymus. The Egolf collection 
of Viburnum is assembled at the National Arboretum (with latest European addi- 
tions) and would be available for use. 

Research in cytology and genetics bears direct relationship to the above pro- 
gram and should be undertaken to the extent that it can contribute to the general 
objectives and cannot be provided by other units of the Crops Research Division. 
Cytological information will certainly be vitally necessary for each plant group 
involved in the breeding program. 


6. Hardiness studies 


Research in this field will necessarily tie closely to problems of testing and 
evaluation as well as to plant breeding. Sasic research on the hardiness of 
woody ornamentals could be amply justified while especially needed in the de 
velopment of suitable techniques for the laboratory testing of existing cultivars 
and of potential breeding parents and progenies. This will require cooperative 
testing with other botanic gardens, arboretums, and plant collections, public and 
private, throughout the United States. 
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7. Propagation studies 


There are numerous unresolved problems in the propagation of woody orna- 
mentals involving the cutting propagation of difficult-to-root groups as deciduous 
azaleas, many conifers, shade trees, ete., seed problems with numerous species, 
and graft-stock relationships which are virtually unknown in the field of orna- 
mentals. Basic research on the physiology of root initiation is still very much 
needed and as a longtime undertaking should eventually provide the most 
significant and valuable information. Basic studies on many groups of woody 
plant materials await investigation by the Department of Agriculture and other 
research agencies. In the meantime the National Arboretum must carry on 
investigations directly related to the plant material which it handles, if its 
program is to progress. For more immediate results work could well be under- 
taken in the first-stated categories. A start has been made, with promising 
results, in the cutting propagation of deciduous azaleas. Such work should be 
expanded as opportunity permits. 


8. Additional fields 


Many nutritional problems remain with specific plants and plant groups, 
particularly with less common species and often with direct relation to cultural 
methods. Certain cultural problems will merit investigation in relation to the 
use of selected plants for normal landscape purposes and problems of pruning, 
irrigation, frost protection, mulching, and others. 

Insect and disease problems will remain a continuing part of National Arbore- 
tum maintenance as well as subjects for research in frequent individual cases. 
Personnel to handle such matters should be permanently stationed at the Arbore- 
tum, whether as mebers of is normal staff or as representatives of other sec- 
tions of the Agricultural Research Service. Perhaps, also, on a cooperating 
basis with agricultural engineering a program in horticultural engineering 
might very well be undertaken. There is a real need for impartial information 
on motorized equipment by other botanic gardens, no less than by the general 
publie. 


9. Staff 

Toward an early strengthening of the present research situation at the Na- 
tional Arboretum, the following staff additions might be considered : 

(1) A taxonomist to further the work in horitcultural evaluation and nomen- 
clature of species and horticultural clones. 

(2) A physiologist of properly slanted background to plan an adequate hardi- 
ness-testing program coordinated with necessary facilities at a new greenhouse 
range and to provide temporary assistance in propagation. 

(3) A eytologist to canvass materials for the breeding projects and to assist 
as necessary in the breeding program. 

10. Cooperation with other agencies 

Reference has been made throughout this report to the necessity of coopera- 
tion with other plant research agencies for optimum results from the National 
Arboretum activities. The field of ornamental horticulture is so great and the 
need for research so imperative that the closest cooperation and interchange of 
ideas and observations is needed if the full potential of the highly qualified staff 
of the United States Department of Agriculture is to make maximum contribu- 
tions. 

As the Arboretum develops it has a peculiarly favored place to play in con- 
tributing to the research programs of public and private plant institutions, as 
well as commercial concerns, in this country and abroad. 

In this development the National Arboretum should have the full interest, 
Sympathetic support, and active cooperation of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Arboretum has a unique and challenging place to play in American horti- 
culture, for which the ground work has already been laid. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


That the above research objectives of the National Arboretum may be reached 
in the visible future, the following actions are taken and recommendations are 
made: 

(1) The report on the Objectives of the National Arboretum and the Scope of 
Its Activities, previously submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture and approved 
by the Secretary, March 19, 1947 (appendix I), is reaffirmed. 
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(2) The Kraus report on a Program of Research, as approved by the Advisory 
Council at its meeting on October 26-27, 1953 (appendix II), is reaffirmed and 
made a part of this statement. 

(3) To effectuate the closest sort of cooperation and coordination of effort 
between various research divisions of the Department, it is recommended that 
consideration be given by the Department to periodic meetings between the staffs 
of the pertinent divisions, for the purpose of planning and reporting progress of 
research projects, exchanging research information and ideas, and discussing and 
resolving any conflict of interests or unnecessary duplication of research that 
may arise or which may be found to exist. 

(4) The Ryerson report on scientific staff as presented to the Council on 
November 7, 1947 (appendix III) is incorporated as a part of this statement and 
is recommended as a basic approach to staff organization and the technical staff 
needed to implement the research program. Also recommended is the early 
addition to the staff of an information specialist to relieve the technical research 
staff of the public informational services required and expected from such a 
public service institution, in handling mail and telephone inquiries for informa- 
tion from the general public, and appearing before interested groups of profes- 
sional or amateur horticulturists. 

(5) It is recommended that closer cooperation be established between the Na- 
tional Arboretum and other similar institutions, for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas and plant materials, and for the discussion of arrangements for the conduct 
of cooperative research projects between one or more such institutions. This 
might lead to an elimination of duplication of effort, but conversely might lead 
to further duplication of certain phases of research activity where such duplica- 
tion may be considered desirable. 

(6) It is recommended that consideration be given to having the National 
Arboretum be the focal point for information on living ornamental plant collee- 
tions of the world. 

(7) It is recommended that the National Arboretum be made a repository for 
living woody plant collections, insofar as possible, so that valuable genes may 
be retained for plant breeders. 

Following consideration of the report of its Committee on Research, the Na- 
tional Arboretum Advisory Council, at its meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
October 7, 1957, adopted the foregoing statement on research activities of the 
United States National Arboretum and directed that the statement be transmitted 
to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, as recommenda- 
tions of Council made pursuant to the Organic Act of the National Arboretum 
(44 Stat. 1422, sec. 4). 

The Committee on Research was composed of Dr. Knowles A. Ryerson, of 
Berkeley, Calif., chairman, Dr. H. Harold Hume, of Gainesville, Fla., and Dr. 
Richard P. White, of Washington, D.C. 

FREDERIC P. LEE, 
Chairman, National Arboretum Advisory Council. 


Mr. Ler. I think the first nine pages are what you want. You may 
want to omit the appendixes. That is all I have, gentlemen, unless you 
have some questions, of course. 

Mr. Marsuauy. We thank you for appearing before the committee. 
I wish to assure you that this committee will continue to be interested 
in the completion of the arboretum. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Lee. 
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Sor. CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA AND CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


HON. W. ROBERT POAGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


E. Y. FLOYD, RESIDENT OF THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us this afternoon the distinguished 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, Mr. Harold Cooley, and the 
vice chairman, Mr. W. R. Poage. 

We know of their interest and knowledge on agricultural matters, 
we are always interested in their views, and any information that they 
may bring us. 

We are glad for their statements to be in the hearings of the sub- 
committe at all times. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Will you yield, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do not know of any two Members of Congress 
whom I am more pleased to see come before our subcommittee than 
these two gentlemen. 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you gentlemen very much. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD D. COOLEY 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I shall trespass but 
briefly upon your time. I have a prepared statement, which I shall file, 
but which I shall not attempt to read because it is more or less a 
reiteration of things with which you are familiar. 

I want to present one of my distinguished constituents, who is with 
us who will also make a brief statement and file a statement for the 
record. 

As chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, I do not want 
you gentlemen to use all the compliments. I want, on behalf of our 
committee, to compliment all the members of this committee for the 
manner in which they have served the cause of agriculture. I know 
this committee has tried to keep partisan politics out of the delibera- 
tions of this committee just as our committee has tried to do in the 
past and will try to do in the future. 

I shall now address myself to the agricultural-conservation pro- 
gram. I think that the program is probably more important to my 
section of the country than any other section in America, because in 
my district we grow five of the basic commodities. We grow all of the 
basic commodities except rice, and all of these programs are adminis- 
tered by the local ASC committee. 

I do not know of any program that is more popular in North 
Carolina than the ACP program. 

I do not know of any agricultural program which has contributed 
more to the wealth of America than the ACP program. We started 
out with the ACP program to rebuild the agricultural lands of Ameri- 
‘a, and I think that anybody who is familiar with the situation now 
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and was familiar with it two decades ago will realize that this good 
program which we have has just about revoluntionized agriculture in 
America. 

I know places in my home county that it would be difficult for any- 
body even to recognize because of the great changes in the whole 
scenery. Actually the entire country side has been changed. The 
farmers of America participating in these programs have built up the 
soil of America for future generations, and they will continue to co- 
operate in the program, but the point I want to emphasize is that the 
are not financially able to continue these practices of good husbandry 
and agricultural management unless they have the help provided by 
the ACP program. 

The ACP program is the most comprehensive soil program that we 
have ever had. I know a great good has been done through the Soil 
Conservation Service, and that, too, is a popular program. I do not 
believe that anybody who understands the problems of agriculture 
would advocate abandoning these programs, but we are aware of the 
fact, of course, that one of the great farm organizations in America 
has set up formidable opposition every time we have tried to carry on 
this program. It is rather disheartening when Members of Con- 
gress from re sections go out on the floor of the House in 
behalf of a soil bill or program which is of importance and of en- 
during benefit to the pe iople of our Re public, to be met with te ‘leorams 
that are being sent in by farm organizations and farm leaders to 
Members of Congress who represent city districts, urging them to 
vote to curtail and to cripple such programs as the Agriculture Con- 
servation Program. Notwithstanding the opposition from these mis- 
guided and ill-advised leaders, Congress in its wisdom has continued 
these 1 rooTams. 

I think the money we spent on the acreage reserve of the soil bank 
program eould have been far better spent in an expanded program 
of the ACP; but that is neither here nor there. That is water over 
the mill. If the money has been wasted or squandered or used ill- 
advisedly, that is something we need not worry about now. I do 
worry about the crippling of the ACP program, and I think this 
Nation of ours can well afford to provide the $250 million which I 
understand will be needed to carry on the program successfully in the 
coming year. 

Lam not attempting to abuse your patience by undertaking to detail 
the great advantages of the program because I know every man on this 
committee is as well advised about the details as I could possibly be, 
but I did want you to know that every man on our committee—34 
Members of Congress—are intensely interested in this program, and 
I think that eee one of them will vote for the $250 million which we 
think will be needed. 

Mr. Wrirren. Mr. Cooley, I wish to thank you for your statement. 
As you say, we on this subcommittee and you on your committee 
realize the value of such programs to agriculture. 

Our studies show something like a million and a quarter farmers 
who are participating in the ACP program. The hearing this year 
will show the tremendous job done by the Soil Conservation Service. 
Behind that one of the factors was the ACP program which imple- 
mented that. 
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Whatever the relative merits of the conservation program, what- 
ever they may be in the proposed budget, there is a reduction of 50 
percent in this ACP program, where the farmers put up more than 
$250 million of their own money and a million and a quarter of them 
participated. 

In this bill before us, it recommends far more money for the con- 
servation reserve program, which is participated in by only 60,000 
people. : ; wae 

Here is a program, SCS and the ACP, which benefits millions of 
people and on which farmers spent as much money themselves. ‘These 
ive been provided far less money than the conservation reserve which 
has about 50,000 or 60,000 people. I think that is an important factor 
to be given consideration. 

Mr. Cootry. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. I would vote to re- 
move the acreage-reserve phase from the soil-bank program. It is 
really a distressing situation to ride through the country and see farms 
growing up in weeds. It appears to be abandoned farm operations. 
Under ACP programs the farmers are encouraged to engage in good 
conservation practices and to rebuild the resources and the fertility of 
the soil. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know your thoughts in this connection, but I would 
like to have them in our hearings in view of your outstanding record 
as the chairman of the Agriculture Committee. Under the ACP pro- 
gram, which is the one place where a farmer under the basic intents of 
the act has the right to put these considerations into effect. In other 
words, it is a program where the farmers themselves have some say-so 
in the type of conservation needs in their area, 

Mr. Cootry. That is right, and they are required to make a con- 
tribution. If you could go through the countryside and see farms 
that have given up row crops, under the ACP program, it would be 
a far different situation. That is the reason we could well afford to 
spend far more on the ACP program and justify every cent of it. 

I would like to file my written statement for the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. Without objection that statement will be included 
in the record. 

(The above-mentioned document follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD D. Cooney, or NortH CARoLiIna, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman, I could not begin a statement to this committee on any subject, 
without first commending each of you on the tremendous contribution this com- 
mittee has made through the years to the well-being of the Nation’s agriculture. 
You well understand the problems facing the American farmer today. 

I would not be taking your time if I did not feel that you have before you 
a proposition which would drastically curtail one of the Nation’s most impor- 
tant farm programs. I refer to the President’s recommendation that the agricul- 
tural conservation program be cut from $250 million to $125 million. 

Mr. Chairman, without this program the Nation’s conservation effort, not 
just in behalf of farmers, but for the future well-being and security of all .our 
citizens, would be drastically curtailed. 

It is my understanding that spokesmen for the administration, when appear- 
ing before your committee, presented in rather glowing terms the very substan- 
tial conservation accomplishments of the ACP on the million and a quarter 
farms which are participating in this program each year—and then these same 
spokesmen supported the administration’s proposal that ACP be cut in half. 
This does not make sense to me. 
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Moreover, it is beyond comprehension how the administration can have arrived 
at its recommendations in view of the fact that their spokesmen have proclaimed 
throughout the length and breadth of this Nation that they were going to turn 
the policy decisions back to the grassroots instead of having them dictated from 
Washington. 

We have heard for years now how these policies were formulated after con- 
sultation at the county and State levels. And yet, I venture to say that few, if 
any, Members of the Congress have received communciations from either a 
county ASC committee or a State ASC committee endorsing the administration’s 
proposal to both reduce the amount of the ACP funds and to eliminate basic 
conservation practices. 

It is incredible how the administration in the face of a serious national reces- 
sion energized by the cost-price squeeze on our farmers, can recommend that 
the payment rates under the ACP be reduced from 50 to 35 percent. I am sure 
members of the committee are hearing from farmers just as I am, that available 
cash on farms is extremely short, and to insure the carrying out of adequate 
conservation practices we should consider returning to the higher payment rates 
in effect a few years ago. 

Many farmers in my State, North Carolina, have indicated to me that they 
are deeply concerned about proposals to slash the funds available for the agri- 
cultural conservation program. 

A national survey shows that farmers throughout the United States want the 
ACP continued and strengthened. In this survey farmers were questioned about 
the ACP, and 84 percent, an overwhelming majority, stated that they want the 
agricultural conservation program continued and a substantial majority—-72 
percent—indicated they want the program increased. Only about 16 percent 
favored a reduction in the appropriation. 

In view of the fact that the majority of farmers throughout the United States 
have gone on record as wanting the ACP continued or increased, I fail to com- 
prehend proposals to slash the appropriations and eliminate some of the most 
popular and valuable practices. 

Despite the gerat strides we have made in recent years, there is need for more 
conservation—not less. Intensive cropping is still destroying organic material 
faster than we are replacing it. Statisticians have predicted that 210 million 
people will live in the United States by 1975. In order to feed those people, 
our soils will need to be more productive and more fertile. If we fail to con- 
serve our soil, we surely will reach the point where the cropland available will 
not feed our people. Such already has happened to once fertile areas through- 
out the world—for example in China, Japan, India. History gives us many 
examples of civilizations which failed to survive because their soils were 
neglected. The manner in which we protect and improve our soil resources 
has, and will always have, a direct bearing on our standard of living and on 
our chances for survival as a Nation. 

An inflexible law of nature exists which must be obeyed in order that man 
can survive. That law is that the nutrients which are taken away from the 
soil must be put back in one form or another or the soil cannot support growth. 
Until fairly recently no concerted action was taken in the United States to 
guard against soil erosion. Although many farmers, educators, and congres- 
sional leaders recognized the need for action to prevent the rapid depletion of 
our soil resources, Congress only as recently as 1936 made the first step toward 
recognizing a partnership between food consumers and producers. The Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act was passed in that year. 

The total conservation effort includes research, education, technical assist- 
ance, and credit, but the factor which makes all of these efforts reach their full 
potential in achieving soil and water conservation on many thousands of our 
farms is the financial assistance offered under the ACP. secause this program 
operates as a farmer-Government partnership the farmer and the Government 
share about equally in the cost of applying needed soil and water conservation 
practices on our farms. The farmers’ share represents his interest in his own 
well-being. The Government’s share represents its interest in insuring future 
supplies of agricultural products for our growing population. The assistance 
under this program is limited to the conservation practices over and above those 
which farmers would be expected to carry out with their own resources and on 
their own initiative. 

Participation in the program is voluntary and all farmers are eligible to take 
part. In 1956, and these are the latest records available, 1,185,194 or 22 percent 
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of the farmers in the Nation participated in this great program of soil conser- 
yation as compared to 5,266, or 57 percent in 1952—the last year before 
Secretary Benson. The average payments to each participant has increased 
from $87 in 1952 to $174 in 1956. 

The ACP is carried out in the field by the ASC farmer committees which 
over the years have done an able and effective job of getting the most pos- 
sible conservation for each dollar expended. The Nation owes this farmer- 
elected committee system a debt of gratitude for the tremendous job it has 
done in not just talking conservation but for getting the conservation job done. 
Officials of our agricultural colleges and universities and other 
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leading con- 
servationists advise me that this program is achieving on thousands of farms 
what 20 years of conservation research and education could not achieve alone. 
Today, the biggest boosters of this program include not only the farmers but 
also our agricultural institutions of higher learning and our 
tension Service. ; 

Farmer committees, in planning and developing the ACP, have and use the 
assistance of the leaders of Extension Service, Forest Service, SCS, and 
others to insure that the program operations are sound. The farmer, therefore, 
has considerable technical assistance in carrying out the conservation practices 
on his land. However, the capability of the farmer to follow sound conserva- 
tion practices does not rest solely on the technical assistance he receives. His 
ability to put into practice good conservation programs is directly connected 
with his finances. A survey was made by the USDA in cooperation with the 
State college in lowa in 1952 to determine the major reason why farmers failed 
to apply the conservation practices recommended for their farms. The major 
reason was that the mortgage debts and high operating and living cost oftentimes 
make it impossible for the farmers to establish conservation practices unless 
they can borrow money to do so This points up the need for the Federal 
Government continuing to assist the farmers financially so that everyone living 
in this country and the future generations will benefit from the fertile farm- 
lands. 

With these thoughts in mind, it is just incredible to me, as it must be to you, 
that the Department wages an annual battle to scuttle or sabotage this popular 
program. Mr. Benson frankly admits that farmers are caught in a harsh and 
devastating cost-price squeeze. But he appears to think that if the farmer will 
only shut his eyes to the problems that face us, sooner or later the problems 
will go away. You know and | know this will not happen. 

Perhaps the administration believes the cut in ACP appropriations to be 
sound economically. If that is the case, a costly mistake is being made which 
will surely cost this Nation much more than dollars. I have heard talk about 
more emphasis being placed on the so-called enduring practices at the expense 
of the liming and fertilizing practices. We all know that the Department has 
tried over and over again to hamstring the green manure and cover crop prac- 
tices which are designed to meet the problem of intensive cropping and mean 
so much to vast areas of our country. 


Agricultural Ex- 


The Department seems to be trying to 
classify the green manure and cover crop work as temporary practices in an 
apparent effort to mislead the public to believe they are relatively unimportant 
and unnecessary. 

It seems strange to me that although they refer to these practices as tem- 
porary, in the 1958 agricultural conservation program national bulletin pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Agriculture, the major liming and 
fertilizing practices are listed under the headings: Conservation Practices With 
Enduring Benefits Where Properly Applied and Maintained. ACP handbooks 
state that the life spans of the liming practices are 4 years. 

By the United States Department of Agriculture’s own definition, the prac- 
tices they wish to eliminate to make way for the enduring practices are prac- 
tices with enduring benefits. I fail to see how a conservation measure, such as 
liming, with a life span of several years can be considered of short duration. 
There are few other conservation practices of such long-lasting benefits. An- 
other basic fact is that we are still using up the minerals in our soils faster 
than we are replacing them. For example, on limestone alone we are cur- 
rently using only 22 million tons compared with 80 million tons which our agri- 
eultural colleges tell us we should be using. Yet the Department says we should 
provide little or no assistance for minerals—this despite the depletion which has 
taken place and despite the fact that research has established that in many 
areas of the country it is virtually impossible to establish sod and other con- 
Servation cover without an application of minerals. 
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In addition to the organic matter and mineral problems, water erosion is 
still severe, and wind erosion is a major problem in the Great Plains. I am 
told that we have about 50 million acres of farmland that are subject to overflow 
and that most of our irrigated land is suffering from alkalinity and water- 
logging. Yes, there is still much to be done. 

It seems to me that if farmers are faced with the prospect of a drastic cut in 
ACP appropriations and the elimination of the most popular fertility practices 
then they have no choice but to become less active in their conservation efforts. 
The farmers’ interest in conservation has been on the upgrade. That interest 
can be quickly weakened if the administration’s proposals are adopted. 

As I’ve pointed out, over 1 million farmers are now participating in the ACP 
throughout the 48 States. Over one-third of the Nation’s croplands benefited 
from some form of conservation under the ACP in 1956. In that year 37 percent 
of the funds allocated to the States were used for liming and fertilizing prac- 
tices. It follows then that if the liming and fertilizing practices are_eliminated, 
over one-third of the farmers’ conservation efforts may be wiped out. Mo>re- 
over, if the appropriations for the ACP are cut in half and less funds are avail- 
able to farmers, their participation is bound to drop even more sharplh 

In this statement I have pointed out that the farmers, who are in the final 
analysis responsible for the condition of our soils, want and need the agricultural 
conservation program. I have told you that the liming and fertilizing practices 
are of enduring benefit to the farmlands of this Nation. My plea to you is that 
we do not permit a letup in the conservation goals we have set. 

Therefore, instead of thinking in terms of reducing this splendid program, or 
eliminating successful practices, I recommend that efforts be centered toward 
further improving and enlarging the agricultural conservation program. 


ACP is basically sound We are getting more conservation today than ever 
before for each dollar spent. Let’s not let the Department destroy the program 
by reducing its appropriation, cutting out needed practices, or by reducing cost- 


share rates to the point where farmers cannot afford to participate. 


Mr. Cootry. I have with me today, Mr. Chairman, a constituent of 
mine, Mr. E. Y. Floyd, who is from Granville County, N. C. He owns 
and operates a 410-acre farm there. He has a small tobacco allotment, 
small herd of beef cattle, and does general farming—corn, small grain, 
pRatures, Ray, ot cot era. 

In 1933-84 he helped to de velop the old AAA program and served 
as State administrative officer. under the State committee, in addition 
to the tobacco extension work. 

Then in 1943 he was employed by the Plant Food Institute of North 
Carolina and Virginia, a trade organization for mixed fertilizer manu- 
facturers of North Carolina and Vi irginia, and be still holds this 
position. 

He is in constant touch with farmers of the two States in meetings 
and in an advisory capacity on their farms, which gives him an op- 
portunity to look at the ACP and other programs from a broad 
aspect. 


Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Floyd. 
STATEMENT OF E. Y. FLOYD 


Mr. Frioyp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
distinct privilege for me to appear before you. 

It is my desire to testify in behalf of the agricultural conservation 
program and to request that the appropr iation for ACP be maintained 
at its present level,asa bare minimum. I am sure you know the origi- 
nal legislation, which authorized the ACP, also authorized an annual 
appropriation of not over $500 million with which to operate the 
program. 
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For the last few years the appropriation has been approximately 
250 million, which means that the program is operating at about 50 
percent of its potential. I strongly ed that practices now 
approved under the 1958 ACP be continued for the 1959 ACP. 

First, conservation is a matter of concern to all segments of our 
population. The rise and fall of nations depends on the productivity 
of their soils. An underfed nation can never be a leader of nations. 
The bankers, the lawyers, and all other segments of our population 
should be just as interested as the farmer in assuring that there will be 
an adequate supply of food and fiber for all times. 

In North Carolina, and other States with a high rainfall of approxi- 
mately 50 inches annually, the conservation program is most essential. 
There is not much more good farmland that can be cleared from the 
forests. This means that if the people do not begin conserving, and 
we are now late, we can dissipate our natural resources by erosion. 

When the soil becomes eroded, the farmers fall by the wayside first, 
business, churches, and the standard of living of people goes down 

rapidly. This I hope will not happen to us in America, and it will 
not, as long as we place proper emphasis on conservation of the soil, 
our most important natural resource. 

Our North Carolina State Handbook for ACP carries a foreword by 
Mr. Benson which states in part: 

All the people of this Nation, not the farmers and ranchers alone, have a stake 
in and a part of the responsibility for protecting and conserving our farm and 
ranch lands. 

Second, performance of conservation practices does not always re- 
sult in an immediate increase of income to the farmer. The prepara- 
tion of a conservation plan for a farm may include the return of some 
of the cropland to trees. 

In Southern States, particularly North Carolina, about one-half of 
the land is still in woods, but this land is eroded, hilly, rough, wet, and 
not too much tillable land, but the conservation of this woodland is 
very vital. 

In the past we have had plenty of timber and timber products, but 
this too has reached the point that it requires conservation as never 
before. The entire sum appropriated for conservation could be prop- 
erly spent in the conservation of forests and planting trees back on 
tillable land that is so badly eroded that it would not be profitable to 
bring it back into cultivation. 

The present financial condition of farmers in cash crop areas is caus 
ing them to think more kindly toward conserving the forest than ever 
before. The educational program and the amount of forestry work 

carried on under the conservation program is ready to beat fruit now, 
as never before, but farmers still need assistance from the conservation 
funds in order to develop this program that is beneficial to the entire 
industry. 

In considering these programs and appropriations, you may be 
thinking that the help is only for the farmers. Please t: uke into ac- 
count that farmers only get a small percent of the consumer’s dollar, 
and others are helped as much or more than the farmers. In produc- 
ing highly specialized cash crops; such as cotton, the farmer only 
gets 13 percent of the consumer’s dollar. Flue-cured tobacco farm- 
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ers get 16 percent, where in most of the livestock or food crop pro- 
ducing areas, the f: irmers get 40 percent or better. 

Third, the farmer’s economic status does not permit him to bear the 
entire cost of conservation. The agricultural parity ratio has de- 
clined from 107 in 1951 to 82 for 1956 and 1957. The net farm in- 
ate has declined from approximately $17 billion in 1951 to about 
$1114 billion in 1956. 

Mz, Chairman and members of the committee, I should now like 
to proceed to my fifth point which is our system of farming in North 
C aroli na and Southeast which requires annual conservation measures. 

Since we are in the high rainfall and humid area, and in view of 
the fact that we have small farms growing principally. row crops, it 
is necessary that our farmers do a lot of their conservation work on 
an annual basis by use of recommended vegetative cover practices 
which require use of limestone also. On our small farms where row 
crops are grown annually, it is necessary that the soil be protected 
from erosion and leaching. This protection requires the use of both 
winter cover crops and summer legumes. 

In North Carolina alone, I find that better than 50 percent of ACP 
funds have te used in establ lishing or Improving go stands of vegeta- 
tive cover crops. I also find that better than 25 percent of the funds 
have been used in making land use adjustments—that is, converting 
some of our poor lands to vegetative cover or trees. We are making 
considerable progress through the ACP in retiring many of our eroded 
hillsides to tree cover. 

I might add here that we did not get these land use adjustments 
made. nor were we able to get veget: ative cover and trees on our sev- 
erely eroded land until assistance was made available by the Govern- 
ment through the ACP. 

Sixth, partic ipation is Increasing to the extent that $250 million 
does not cover nearly all the requests for cost sharing. It app ears that 
as the economy position of farmers deteriorate, they feel more keenly 
the need for Federal cost. sharing in carrying out needed conserva- 
tion practices. 

The participation in ACP in North Carolina has increased consid- 
erably in 1957 as compared with the participation in 1956. Final 
figures on 1957 participation are not yet available. Some counties, 
I understand, have received requests for cost-sharing equivalent to 
2 or 3 times the county allocation. 

In some of the most valuable crop producing areas, for instance take 
flue-cured tobacco, on all tobacco produced in 1957, it paid to the 
Federal Government in taxes $1.674,.100.000. 

The Federal cigarette tax has increased practically ever year since 
1920. In 1920 the Federal tax collected on tobacco products was 
$295,800,000, the largest of any year prior to that time. This tax has 
grown until in 1957, as quoted above was $1,674,000,000. 

The soil on which this tobacco was grown pays to the Federal Gov- 
ernment more money in the form of taxes, than it pays to the farmers 
in the way of income. This soil needs conservation measures to help 
eliminate disease and insects. that feed on the tobacco and destroys 
the possibilities of income for the farmers and the Government. 

When the Government is able to create incentives that wil] cause 
the farmers to spend their own money for more assured possibilities 
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of income for the farmers, and more for the Government, it certainly 
looks as if it is good business. 

There is no doubts that there are many more striking illustrations 
than the one I have given on tobacco. They may be of a longtime 
nature. What I am trying to impress on you distinguished gentle- 
men is that conservation of natural resources is not just the farmer’s 
problem. 

I am told that some of the foreign countries had rather have the 
know-how for producing ample supplies of food and fiber, than to 
have all of the techniques of the defense measures we have today. I 
think this is proven beyond any question when foreign countries are 
willing to contract and pay the expenses of our technical men, to come 
over and help them, and when they send their most intelligent stu- 
dents to this country by the thousands to study our means. 

Seventh, personal experience on my own individual farm. 

My own farm is poor coarse sandy loam soil, in Brassfield Town- 
ship, Granville County, N. C., and consists of 412 acres, with 200 
acres cleared. I have used some phase of the conservation program 
every year since it has been in operation. 

I could have used much more, but in Granville County, we believe 
in sharing the good things with our neighbors, and you will find a 
high percentage of participation in the county. In fact, every year 
approximately all the funds are used that are allocated to the county, 
and additional funds are brought in if they can be secured anywhere 
else. 

It would have been impossible for me to have carried out some of 
the practices without the help of the Conservation Service and funds 
from the ACP. We have followed terracing, liming, forestry manage- 
ment, winter cover crops, and close growing of summer crops. Due 
to the conservation program, we have been able to add pastures eacl 


A 


year to the point that we now have a smal] beef herd which supple- 
ments the tobacco income. 

This has been principally a tobacco farm, beginning back in 1880 and 
1890, and in a small way in earlier years. Since we have followed 
the conservation practices our yields have increased, our quality has 
increased, and even the one-h: if share tenants are interested in the 
conservation program. When share tenants, who are not too interest- 
ed in working, can see the advantage in conservation, it has really 
played an important part in any farming oper: ation. 

I consider the ACP program one of the most important and vital 
programs that Congress had made possible and I hope it can be con- 
tinued, certainly for the $250 million, and, if possible, be increased to 
the maximum of $500 million. 

This money is well spent and the program is being administered 
in a fair and equitable manner and is of general interest to farmers 
everywhere. It is also of great concern to allied interests and good 
business people who are not directly connected, but can readily see 
the value, 

I respectfully request your consideration of this matter and by all 
means I hone that $250 million is placed in the agricultural fund so 
that the 1959 program, will be at least as strong as the 1958, in this 
phase of the work. 
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Kighth, an appropriation of $250 million is only a little over three- 
hundredths of 1 percent of $72 billion budget. 

Statistics available indicate that the entire Department of Agricul- 
ture budget is only 6 percent of the total. ‘This appears to be a very 
low figure for agriculture when we consider the importance of agricul- 
ture to the well being of the Nation. 


It appears that the conservation of our national agricultural re- 
sources, as attained through the operation of the ACP, should easily 
be worth three- hundredths of 1 percent of the national budget. 

We bring it into all these other Federal and State agencies and 
then they have an advi isory committee, that some of the bankers sit in 
on, some of the other groups, and they go over the practices and send 
them into the national office, and it has the greatest approval of most 
people than any other program in our State. 


I noticed in this last one they recommended an appropriation for 
the 1959 ACP of $500 million. That is in my last paragraph. And 
it is a program I would say that has more general application and 


general appreciation than any other program that I know, with more 
groups of people than I know. 


I certainly appreciate this opportunity to file this statement. If 
you have any questions, I will be glad to— 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. F loyd, I will be very glad indeed to have your 
statement. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FE. Y. FLoyp oN BEHALF OF AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a distinct privilege for me 
to appear before you. It is my desire to testify in behalf of the agricultural 
conservation program and to request that the appropriation for ACP be main- 
tained at its present level, as a bare minimum. I am sure you know the 
original legislation, which authorized the ACP, also authorized an annual appro- 
priation of not over $500 million with which to operate the program. For the 
last few years the appropriation has been approximately $250 million, which 
means that the program is operating at about 50 percent of its potential. I 
strongly recommend that practices now approved under the 1958 ACP be con- 
tinued for the 1959 ACP 

1. Conservation is a matter of concern to all segments of our population.—The 
rise and fall of nations depends on the productivity of their soils. An underfed 
nation can never be a leader of nations. The bankers, the lawyers, and all 
other segments of our population should be just as interested as the farmer in 
assuring that there will be an adequate supply of food and fiber for all times. 

In North Carolina, and other States with a high rainfall, of approximately 
50-inches annually, the conservation program is most essential. There is not 
much more good farm land wn it can be cleared from the forests. This means 
that if the people do not begin conserving, and we are now late, we can dissi- 
pate our natural resources by erosion. When the soil becomes eroded, the 
farmers fall by the wayside first, business, churches, and the standard of living 
of people goes down rapidly. This I hope will not happen to us in America, 
and it will not, as long as we place proper emphasis on conservation of the 
soil, our most important natural resource. 

Our North Carolina State Handbook for ACP carries a “foreword” by Mr 
senson which states in part, “All the people of this Nation, not the famers and 
ranchers alone, have a stake in and a part of the responsibility for protecting 
and conserving our farm and ranch lands.” 

2. Performance of conservation practices does not always result in an im- 
mediate increase of income to the farmer.—The preparation of a conservation 
plan for a farm may include the return of some of the cropland to trees. 

In Southern States, particularly North Carolina, about one-half of the land 
is still in woods, but this land is eroded, hilly, rough, wet, and not too much ftill- 
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able land, but the conservation of this woodland is very vital. In the past we 
have had plenty of timber and timber products, but this too has reached the point 
that it requires conservation as never before. The entire sum appropriated for 
conservation could be properly spent in the conservation of forests and planting 
trees back on tillable land that is so badly eroded that it would not be profit- 
able to bring it back into cultivation. 

The present financial condition of farmers in cash crop areas is causing them 
to think more kindly toward conserving the forest than ever before. The educa- 
tional program and the amount of forestry work carried on under the conserva- 
tion program is ready to bear fruit now, as never before, but farmers still need 
assistance from the conservation funds in order to develop this program that is 
beneficial to the entire industry. 

In considering these programs and appropriations, you may be thinking that 
the help is only for the farmers. Please take into account that farmers only get 
a small percent of the consumer’s dollar, and others are helped as much or more 
than the farmers. In producing highly specialized cash crops; such as cotton, 
the farmer only gets 18 percent of the consumer’s dollar. Flue-cured tobacco 
farmers get 16 percent, where in most of the livestock or food crop producing 
areas, the farmers get 40 percent or better. 

3. The farmer’s economic status does not permit him to bear the entire cost 
of conservation.—The agricultural parity ratio has declined from 107 in 1951 to 
82 for 1956 and 1957. The net farm income has declined from approximately 
$17 billion in 1951 to about $114 billion in 1956. 

Many of the needed conservation practices require years of work before 
they return dividends to the farmers. Since these ACP programs have been 
designed so that farmers could put in 50 percent or more in the practice, this 
lends some encouragement, especially with the rapid decline in the net income 
for farmers. In many areas it has been necessary to dispense with some of the 
really needed practices because they did not have their 50 percent of the cost 
of the practice in cash. This may be hard to understand by some people, who 
have had no difficulty in finances and operations and have a quick turnover of 
cash returns. Many farmers who have cash crops; such as, tobacco, cotton, and 
corn, only have one payday a year, and then unless seasons are right and prices 
reasonable they have very little income then. This explains why it is so im- 
portant for the Federal Government to assist with the conservation of the 
soil for the good of all the people in the United States, as well as those we 
may want to help through the export channels. 

Various statistical sources will show that income of the average worker 
will run about one-half the income of the average industrial worker (Progres- 
sive Farmer, June 1956). 

4. History shows that farmers do not carry out needed conservation prac- 
tices just because they are recognized as being good—I can remember from 
the time that I was a lad that land-grant colleges and farm magazines highly 
recommended the use of legumes and other cover crops for soil building pur- 
poses. They also recommended the use of limestone for correcting soil acidity 
and terraces for the prevention of erosion on sloping lands. It is a recognized 
fact, however, that these recommended practices were never adapted by farm- 
ers to any large extent until Federal cost-sharing became available under the 
agricultural conservation program. It is a matter of history that since Fed- 
eral cost-sharing became available the volume of conservation practices carried 
out varied as the total amount of funds available varied. The following figures 
illustrate what happened between 1947 and 1949 when funds were reduced in 
1948 and then increased again in 1949: 


North Farms par- | Acreage 


Yeat Carolina ticl ting | v¢é tition | Acres 
location in Nerth | est terraced 
Carolina lished 
1947 6, 176, 000 143. 442 142. 856 1a OR 
1948 3. 500, 000 9? 031 OR. 299 22 185 
1949 6, 656, 000 103. 387 167, 228 12. 680 


5. System of farming in North Carolina and Southeast requires annual con- 
servation measures.—Since we are in the high rainfal and humid area, and in 
view of the fact that we have small farms growing principally row crops, it 
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is necessary that our farmers do a lot of their conservation work on an annual 
basis by use of recommended vegetative cover practices which require use of 
limestone also. On our small farms where row crops are grown annually, it is 
necessary that the soil be protected from erosion and leaching. This protection 
requires the use of both winter cover crops and summer legumes. In North 
Carolina alone, I find that better than 50 percent of ACP funds have been used 
in establishing or improving stands of vegetative cover crops. I also find that 
better than 25 percent of the funds have been used in making land-use ad- 
justments—that is, converting some of our poor lands to vegetative cover or 
trees. We are making considerable progress through the ACP in retiring many 
of our eroded hillsides to tree cover. 

I might add here that we did not get these land-use adjustments made, nor 
were we able to get vegetative cover and trees on our severely eroded land until 
assistance was made available by the Government through the ACP. 

6. Participation is increasing to the extent that $250 million does not cover 
nearly all the requests for cost sharing.—It appears that as the economic position 
of farmers deteriorates, they feel more keenly the need for Federal cost sharing 
in carrying out needed conservation practices. ‘The participation in ACP in 
North Carolina has increased considerably in 1957 as compared with the par- 
ticipation in 1956. Final figures on 1957 participation are not yet available. 
Some counties, I understand, have received requests for cost sharing equivalent 
to 2 or 3 times the county allocation. 

In some of the most valuable crop-producing areas, for instance take flue- 
eured tobacco, on all tobacco produced in 1957, it paid to the Federal Government 
in taxes $1,674,100,000. The Federal cigarette tax has increased practically 
every year since 1920. In 1920 the Federal tax collected on tobacco products was 
$295,800,000, the largest of any year prior to that time. This tax has grown 
until in 1957, as quoted above, was $1,674,100,000. 

The soil on which this tobacco was grown pays to the Federal Government 
more money in the form of taxes, than it pays to the farmers in the way of 
income. This soil needs conservation measures to help eliminate disease and 
insects, that feed on the tobacco and destroys the possibilities of income for 
the farmers and the Government. When the Government is able to create in- 
centives that will cause the farmers to spend their own money for more assured 
possibilities of income for the farmers, and more for the Government, it certainly 
looks as if it is good business. 

There are no doubt many more striking illustrations than the one I have given 
on tobacco. They may be of a longtime nature. What I am trying to impress 
on you distinguished gentlemen is that conservation of natural resources is not 
just the farmer’s problem. I am told that some of the foreign countries had 
rather have the know-how for producing ample supplies of food and fiber, than 
to have all of the techniques of the defense measures we have today. I think 
this is proven beyond any question when foreign countries are willing to con- 
tract and pay the expenses of our technical men, to come over and help them, 
and when they send their most intelligent students to this country by the thou- 
sands to study our means. 

7. Personal experience on my own individual farm.—My own farm is poor, 
coarse, sandy loam soil, in Brassfield Township, Granville County, N. C., and 
consists of 412 acres, with 200 acres cleared. I have used some phase of the 
conservation program every year since it has been in operation. I could have 
used much more, but in Granville County, we believe in sharing the good things 
with our neighbors, and you will find a high percentage of participation in the 
county. In fact, every year, approximately all the funds are used that are 
allocated to the county, and additional funds are brought in if they can be se- 
cured anywhere else 

It would have been impossible for me to have carried out some of the prac- 
tices without the help of the Conservation Service and funds from the ACP. 
We have followed terracing, liming, forestry management, winter cover crops, 
and close growing of summer crops. Due to the conservation program, we have 
been able to add pastures each year to the point that we now have a small beef 
herd which supplements the tobacco income. 

This has been principally a tobacco farm, beginning back in 1880 and 1890, 
and in a small way in earlier years. Since we have followed the conservation 
practices our yields have increased, our quality has increased, and even the one- 
half-share tenants are interested in the conservation program. When share 
tenants, who are not too interested in working, can see the advantage in con- 
servation, it has really played an important part in any farming operation. 
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I consider the ACP program one of the most important and vital programs 
that Congress had made possible and I hope it can be continued, certainly for 
$250 million, and, if possible, be increased to the maximum of $500 million. 
This money is well spent and the program is being administered in a fair and 
equitable manner and is of general interest to farmers everywhere. It is also 
of great concern to allied interests and good business people who are not directly 
connected, but can readily see the value. I respectfully request your considera- 
tion of this matter and by all means I hope that $250 million is placed in the 
agricultural fund so that the 1959 program, will be at least as strong as the 
1958, in this phase of the work. 

8. An appropriation of $250 million is only a little over three-huudredths of 
1 percent of $72 billion budget.—Statistics available indicate that the entire De- 
partment of Agriculture budget is only 6 percent of the total. This appears to 
be a very low figure for agriculture when we consider the importance of agricul- 
ture to the well-being of the Nation. It appears that the conservation of our 
national agricultural resources, as attained through the operation of the ACP, 
should easily be worth three-hundredths of 1 percent of the national budget. 

9. Recommend that 1959 ACP practices be same as approved for the 1958 
ACP.—That practices now included in the 1958 ACP be included in the 1959 ACP. 
The program is operating fine in our State and the number of farmers carrying 
out needed conservation practices has increased from 61,306 in 1954 to over 
80,000 under the 1957 ACP. From reports I have heard, there will be about 
100,000 farmers participating in the ACP in North Carolina under the 1958 ACP. 
This increase is due to some extent to farmers establishing a vegetative cover 
on land designated under the acreage reserve program of the soil bank. 

10. Request that the appropriations for the 1959 ACP be at least $250 
million.—We should not at this time go backward in our efforts to conserve soil 
and water resources that are so essential to the national well-being. Any time 
that progress is slowed down in conservation work, it will take renewed effort 
and considerable time to even get back to the point that we were before the 
reduction. I respectfully request, therefore, that the committee do everything 
possible to maintain our present conservation efforts by recommending an 
appropriation of at least $250 million. I might add here, that I was privileged 
to attend a meeting of the ACP development group in North Carolina this year, 
when they were reviewing the recommendations made by county groups, and 
the State group, consisting of representatives of all the agricultural agencies 
and farm organizations, went on record by a unanimous vote, to concur in the 
recommendations made by a majority of the county groups, that the Depart 
ment ask for an annual appropriation of $500 million for ACP. 
which carries billions and billions of dollars for national defense, for creating 
weapons of destruction, can we afford in the name of economy to seize on only 
17-thousandths of 1 percent of a $72 billion budget dedicated to the 
purpose of conserving the soils of the Nation? 


Mr. Wuirren. I think that the record shows through the y 
that you are speaking to a friendly court. 

There are many of us who have felt that this program could well 
have been larger for the benefit of the country generally. I think 
this subcommittee has always attempted to carry this program at 
about as high a level as possible. In fact, with the help of the Legis 
lative Committee on Agriculture, we have had to fight nearly every 
year to save this program from the attacks of people who I don’t 
think are sound at all and who recommend expenditure of public 
moneys to a far greater extent on the programs which have a lot 
less value. 

While we on this committee have a longtime record of supporting 
this program, it is helpful to us to have statements from people like 
yourself in the record to support our views. 

So we wish to thank you. 

We also would welcome any statement from our friend and colleague 
who has rendered such outstanding service to agriculture, Mr. Poage. 


In a budget 


» constructive 


years 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE W. R. POAGE 


Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here, 
not so much to tell you about the problem because I know you are just 
as familiar with that as any of us, I am here not so much to tell you 
how much money you should appropriate, because we do realize that 
this subcommittee has over the years tried to do as generously by the 
farmers as seemed practicable. Rather, I am here, primarily, simply 
to try to give you the assurance that the chairman has just pointed 
out you sometimes need, and that is that certainly those of us on the 
Agriculture Committee and not only those from the eastern belt, but 
those of us from further west, where we do not have the problem of 
leaching which has been discussed, feel that this conservation program 
is of vital importance to the whole country. 

We are not going to lose fertilizer by putting it on our lands in 
the Southwest when we only get 14 inches of rain as we did year before 
last. We do not have that problem, but we can readily understand 
that a large part of the United States does have that problem, and 
that you cannot establish a Program that fits every section of the 
country without giving the flexibility that this program has. One of 
the fine things about this program, as we see it, is that it does give a 
choice to the different areas of the country. 

[ don’t see that up in the Niagara district that you are build ing 
any stock tanks, but it is an extremely important thing in the western 
area of Texas. It is vital to us. We can’t operate without it. 

This program has enabled us to provide water to thousands and 
thousands of farms that otherwise wouldn’t ee 

In other areas, of course, the program has helped you take water 
off. We have never had that problem except in years of floods. We 
then have it for a few days but we do not have a permanent problem 
of standing water. 

So we think this program comes nearer fitting the whole of the 
United States than any program we have yet been able to devise. 

We think it comes nearer fitting all classes of farmers than any 
of the programs we have been able to offer the farmers. 

We are continually criticized for offering programs which support 
price but without allowing adequate production to enable the price 
factor to be meaningful to the small farmer; and it is true. But we 
have felt that we shouldn’t deny that support to the great number of 
farmers to whom it is helpful. But this conservation program en- 
ables each county to select the practices that are most important in 
that county and we believe that that has been of tremendous value 
to the United States; that it is the most practical way of spending 
our money; that we get a good deal more out of it than we do out of 
some comparable programs that may be good and that I expect to sup- 
port. 

I expect to support many programs, and I expect you will bring 
out many that will not give us as much benefit per dollar as this pro- 
gram, but we need them too, and that leads me to say that at least in 
my section of the United States we feel that there is a related program 
that I know that you are considering in relation to this that is of 
extreme importance, and that is the upstream conservation work. 
We feel that in an area where shortage of water is a limiting factor 
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and where excessive floods during short periods of time are probably 
our greatest damaging factor that the practices that result in the 
detention of that water as close to the point where it falls as possible 
not only prevents a great deal of flood damage but they also give 
us a water level that we can’t attain under natural circumstances 
throughout most of the Southwest and throughout a great deal of 
the rest of this country. 

We have believed that this program was helpful in all sections of 
the country, but I would speak only from the standpoint of the South- 
west. We know that we have pending in the State of Texas today 
more than 150 applications for upstream water districts. We can’t 
even survey but about two per year under Federal money. Our 
people have been putting up money, local money to carry on surveys. 
It is a bad practice, gentlemen. We ought not to allow. In my 
opinion, we ought not to make it necessary ‘that the local communities 
should bid against each other, and that is exactly what happens when 
you have a situation as we have today with 150 districts wanting a sur- 
vey. Two can get surveys at Federal expense this year. What hap- 
pens to the others? The others will come in and say, “Why we 
will put up so much money. You come and survey our EN first, 
and we will pay for it. 

It enables the very people who are most able to pay to get their 
projects and it pen: alizes those who are less able to pay. We need a 
substantially larger amount of money; first for surveys—and the sur- 
veys are worth nothing unless we can carry on the implementation 
of the programs after we have made the surveys. We need a much 
larger amount of money for implementation. 

You probably heard me say on the floor, as I have said to many of 
my constituents, I would not vote for a tremendous upstream pro- 
gram today, quarter of a billion, half a billion dollars, such as some 
are talking about. We just passed a $1.5 billion bill yesterday for 
downstream flood control. I would not vote for a comparable amount 
of money and this committee obviously wouldn’t give it for upstream 
flood preve ntion. This committee is too intelligent to give such tre- 
mendous sums of mone y even for this greatly needed work because we 
couldn’t efficien tly hs andl » that much mo ney at one time. It takes a 
good long time to build into a program of this kind. 

But we have reached the point where we need more, not less. You 
gave us 25 million last year. Certainly we can use more than 25. I 
think we can use 50 or even $75 million this year. Instead I under- 
stand we are faced with a recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget to cut us to $16 million. Certainly a cut in that order is not 
going to be conducive to the development of the resources that we 
need to develop over this country. 

Mr. Warren. The budget figure, may I say, is 14 million. 

Mr. Poage. I beg your pardon. I appreciate your correcting me 
there. 

In any event, we certainly should move forward rather than moving 
backward. 

From my provincial viewpoint in the Southwest, we are convinced 
that there is no phase of this conservation program that is more help- 
ful to us, and I think from the national viewpoint we can certainly 
say that it has been at least a widely used program. Over every part 
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of the United States. I know on the east coast there are many appli- 
cations. I know in Kentucky, there are numerous applications be- 
cause the reports have been coming to our committee and asking for 
approval. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Poage, would you yield to that point? 

Mr. Poace. Surely. 

Mr. Anversen. I am in full agreement with you. We shouldn't 
have anything along the line of a crash program in the small water- 
shed program because incalculable harm might result through our 
inability to pay the tariff. It might become 

Mr. Poace. I agree. 

Mr. AnperseNn. But at the same time, don’t you feel that perhaps 
this would be a good place during a period of unemployment such 
as we have now to enlarge to the point where we feel it could be prop- 
erly handled. 

Mr. Poacer. I think, if the gentleman—- 

Mr. Anpersen. Can you think of any place where a little additional 
money at this time would do more to help the general economic pic- 
ture of the community ? 

Mr. Poaae. I cannot, nor can I think of any program which is so 
widespread. These projects are spread into far more different areas 
than the big project we approved yesterday. I am not criticizing 
what was done yesterday. I voted for it But be that as it may, those 
projects are concentrated, of necessity, in relatively few areas where 
large sums of money are spent in one area 

These flood prevention projec ts are scattered over wide areas and 
the expenditures involve a much larger percentage of local expendi- 
tures than the expenditures on the big program where most of the ex- 
penditures are for vast machinery and for big contracting firms. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can I interrupt the gentleman 

Mr. Poace. Certainly. 

Mr. Wuirren. This committee always tries to look to the soundness 
of the appropriation to the extent that we can. But probably a more 
limiting factor through the years with us has been a case of what we 
could sell to the Appropriations Committee and get through the Con- 
gress. But along this line of soundness, the Soil Conservation Service 
itself testified before this committee in these hearings that they had 
done the watershed work on one tributary of a stream in Oklahoma 
prior to the recent floods. Judging by the effect on the one where they 
had done the watershed prote ction work as against what happened i in 
the other tributaries of the same stream, this small expenditure saved 
71 cents out of each dollar of damage that would have occurred 
compared with that where they had no such protection. Then when 
we look to the tremendous outlays we had m: sae on a disaster basis to 
drought areas and flood areas, you can easily prove the soundness of 
doing this kind of work. 

Now, as to the speed with which you can do it, there are a number 
of factors—how long it takes to survey and all that. 

My attention is directed to the fact that the Bureau of the sudget 
had agreed to send down some supplementals in this field. They 
have just sent to us an increase in watershed protection from 14 to 24 


million dollars and in flood prevention from 13,220,000 to 18 million 
dollars. 
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May we take a little credit. We have had the Department people 
before us, and we have been making these points to them. 

Mr. Cootry. They must have heard Bob Poage’s statement there. 

Mr. Wutrren. You will be able to release Bob’s statement prior to 
the hearing, but we claim credit because we pointed it out. 

There is plenty to be done in this field. 

Mr. Poace. The chairman has expressed better than I could the 
soundness of these programs and I recognize full well that it is the 
pressure this subcommittee has been able to put on this Department 
that has doubtless resulted in their willingness to at least increase. 

Frankly I don’t think those increases are adequate. I think that 
the increases should go substantially higher than that. I don’t advo- 
cate a great multimillion dollar program because I want this program 
to remain sound and one that the farmers will support and not come 
back and say, “What did that bunch of crackpots spend this money 
for?” 

I want them to say that they spent it to”protect our farms down- 
stream. I want them to say that they spent it to provide adequate 
water supplies. I want them to say that it was money well spent, and 
it can be said just as it has been said so far, I think in we could ade- 
quately, could reasonably spend in the neighborhood of $50 million 
to $75 million on each of these programs and spend the money in- 
telligently. 

Mr. Wurrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Poace. I will say on the record that I very much appreciate 
the attitude of this committee and the effectiveness of this committee 
in getting some concessions on the part of the Department. I don’t 
think that there is any need further for us to go into the question of 
the merits. I know this committee is as familiar with the merits as 
anybody else. I simply want to repeat, that we want you to under- 
stand that the whole Agricultural Committee, as the chairman of 
that great committee has pointed out, and those of us from the South- 
west as well as those from the humid areas, favor the whole con- 
servation program, including the use of fertilizers, including those 
things that are important to the East. Frankly, we hope some day 
they will be important to us, too, and we want to especi: ally emphasize 
the thing that we think is of special importance to our area and that is 
the development of this flood prevention and upstream work. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Well, we certainly wish to thank you, gentlemen. 
We speak together on the floor and work for these things, but it is 
helpful to us to have these statements in our hearings. 

Mr. Coorey. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. We appreciate 
your hearing us. 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


L.’. Y. BALLENTINE, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, ACCOMPANIED BY: 

BYRON G. ALLEN, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE OF MINNESOTA 

STILLMAN J. STANARD, DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE OF ILLINOIS 

PHIL CAMPBELL, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE OF GEORGIA 

GEORGE H. CHICK, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE OF 
MAINE, AND FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MARKETING OFFICIALS 

PHILLIP ALAMPI, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OF NEW JERSEY, 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE MARKETING COMMITTEE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 

DANIEL J. CAREY, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE OF NEW YORK 

Ss. W. BOX, DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF MARKETS, REPRESENT- 
ING COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE OF MISSISSIPPI, SI CORLEY 

C. HAROLD BRAY, DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF MARKETS, REP- 
RESENTING COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE OF KENTUCKY, 
BEN J. BUTLER 

RICHARD D. CHUMNEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF AGRICUL- 
TURE OF VIRGINIA, REPRESENTING COMMISSIONER OF AGRI- 
CUTURE, PARKE C. BRINKLEY 


LEONARD ROUSE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO COMMISSIONER 
OF AGRICULTURE, KENTUCKY 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have Mr. L. Y. Ballentine and his 
group representing the State departments of agriculture before the 
committee. 

Mr. Ballentine, we would like you to present your associates to the 
committee for the benefit of the members and for the reporter. 

Mr. Batientine. Thank you, very much. 

My name is L. Y. Ballentine, commissioner of agriculture of North 
Carolina. I have with me the commissioners of agriculture or their 
representatives from nine other States, and would like to introduce 
them to you: 

Byron G. Allen, commissioner of agriculture of Minnesota. 

Stillman J. Stanard, director of agriculture of Illinois. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Vursell wanted to reserve the right to intro- 
duce him. He talked to me on the side: I say that so Mr. Stanard 
will know Mr. Vursell is on the lookout. : 

Mr. Vursetnt. He is my boy. 

Mr. Bauientine. Phil Campbell, commissioner of agriculture of 
Georgia. 

George H. Chick, deputy commissioner of agriculture of Maine, 
and former president of the National Association of Marketing Of- 
ficials. 

Phillip Alampi, secretary of agriculture of New Jersey, and chair- 
man of the market ing committee of the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture. 

Daniel J. Carey, commissioner of agriculture of New York. 

S. W. Box, director of the division of markets representing com- 
missioner of agriculture of Mississippi, Si Corley. 
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C. Harold Bray, director of the division of markets representing 
commissioner of agriculture of Kentucky, Ben J. Butler. 

Richard D. Chumney, assistant commissioner of agriculture of 

ieee om es : 5 : 
Virginia, representing Commissioner of Agriculture Parke C. 

LS ’ 5 5 
Brinkley. 

Leonard Rouse, administrative assistant to commissioner of agricul- 
ture of Kentucky. 

Mr. Chairman, in a brief statement, if you please, I would like to 
say we represent 43 States and Territories, participating in the match- 
ing fund marketing service program, and are here to request increased 
tunds for this work as instructed by the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture in Resolution No. 2 of its most recent 
annual meeting held in Portsmouth, N. H., the first of October, and 
I read the resolution : 

Be it resolved by the National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries and 
Directors of Agriculture, meeting at Portsmouth, N. H., September 29 through 
October 3, 1957, that the Secretary of Agriculture be hereby petitioned to make 
adequate budgetary requests for the matched-fund program carried on with 
State departments of agriculture, or State marketing agencies in order that this 
important program may be conducted in the progressive manner contemplated by 
the original enactment. 

Be it further resolved, That this resolution be called to the attention of the 


chairman of the Agricultural Subcommittees of the Appropriations Committee of 
both the House of Representatives and the Senate. 


That concludes the resolution. I would like to make this further 
statement. 

In order to enable the Federal Government to match the funds that 
have been made available by the States for this program, we seek an 
appropriation of $1,600,000 for payments to States, Territories and 
possessions, and in order that the Agricultural Marketing Service may 
more adequately serve the needs of the participating States and Ter- 
ritories by providing much needed technical service in setting up and 
conducting our marketing projects in the State, we also request an in- 
crease of $50,000 in the appropriation of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service for the administration and coordination of the State programs. 
This request will be supported by statements by each of the represent- 
atives here and by written statements which we would like to offer for 
the record. 

We recognize that we have been allotted only 30 minutes of time, 
and we will do our best to confine our remarks to that time limit. 

At the conclusion of this statement, we would welcome any questions 
that members of the committee may have to offer. 

[ am asking that Mr. Byron Allen, of the State of Minnesota, make 
the first statement since his time is limited due to schedule to leave 
Washington. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. Mr. Chairman, it so happens that Mr. Allen is an 
old and long-time friend of mine. I have known Mr. Allen for a 
good many years and during all of that time, I have known how in- 
terested he has been in agriculture. He has a number of farms in 
which he is interested. He is very close to the soil, and he certainly 
keeps in very close touch with agriculture in our State as well as in 
the country. 

I think it is a real privilege to have Mr. Allen before this commit- 
tee today, Mr. Chairman. 





Mr. Wuairren. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to join in welcom- 
ing Mr. Allen before us today. I, too, have known of his work 
through the years. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to say to Mr. Allen that I think the 
farmers of America and the Congress of the United States are fortu- 
nate indeed in having 2 Minnesotans on this committee, 1 a Democrat 
and 1a Republican. In the years that I have served on this commit- 
tee there have never been 2 men who looked at matters more objec- 
tively or worked harder for agriculture than these 2 gentlemen, with- 
out reference to any politics whatsoever. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Natcner. Mr. Chairman, would you yield at that point? 

[ would like to join with you in your statement as to my good 
friends, Representative Marshall and Representative Andersen. 

As I have said on the floor on more than one occasion, these two 
men are certainly friends of agriculture and the people in Minnesota 
should be proud of both of them. 


Mr. Auten. We are, sir. 


STATEMENT OF BYRON G. ALLEN 


Mr. Chairman, I have before me a rather long statement for the 
short period that is allowed here today, that I will not read but will 
want to give some of the highlights in this statement and then file 
it with the clerk for inclusion 1n the record. 


Mr. Wuirren. All right, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Atten. We all realize this is a very busy committee, and it is 
best to highlight this. 

In connection with highlighting this statement which I will file 
with the clerk, I would like to point up to the fact that the various 
State departments of agriculture in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture have 125 matching fund marketing 
service projects and that they fall actually into 4 major fields. One of 
them is the fruit and vegetable field in which 21 States have market- 
ing service programs on fruits and vegetables. Minnesota happens 
to be one of those States. Of this number, 24 are engaged in activi- 
ties to improve quality, 19 to expand outlets, 11 to improve facilities 
and increase efficiency, and 19 are to provide basic new data and 
marketing information for new producers and processors. 

In the field of dairy products which our State is very much in- 
terested in, we have rather broad marketing service work underway 
in 20 of the States and Territories; 10 of these are engaged in quality 
improvement. Minnesota is 1 of those States, 1 of these 10. And 
among our current projects is a mobile bacteriological laboratory 
which, incidentally, this past year has been working in your district, 
Mr. Marshall, and they plan next season to probably move into Con- 
gressman Andersen’s district. This bacteriological laboratory and its 
technical staff work with the creamery and processing staff, work 
with the people of the State to improve their quality and_ thereby 
command a better m: arket in Minnesota’s products in the dairy field, 
82 percent of which have to be marketed outside the boundaries of 
the State. 
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In the howtes and egg field, a total of 24 States are working in 
this particular branch of ende: ivor, 20 are in the quality improvement 
field, 12 are in the expanding outlets field, 7 are in improving efficiency 
in terms of the marketing procedure, and 10 are providing marketing 
information. 

When I give these figures, I am pointing up the fact that some of 
the States are carrying on in several of the fields enumerated. 

In the livestock field, 25 of the States and Territories are conduct- 
ing marketing and service programs relating to livestock. I am sure 
that my colleague, Mr. Stanard, of Illinois, will have the best story 
to tell in this particular field, Illinois being such a great livestock 
marketing center. 

In the grain field, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
acting under the authorization of the Congress of the United States. 
has been working to-improve the quality of grain as it hits the market, 
particularly from the standpoint of contamination by insects and 
rodents, 

Our neighboring State of North Dakota has a very extensive proj- 
ect underway in improving quality programs and eliminating rodent 
contamination in the wheat area of that State. 

There is also work being done over the United States in the grain 
field on the matter of drying facilities and education in the handling 
of grain so that there shall not be deterioration in the wet years of 
harvest such as we have had this past year 

The cotton States are working on programs designed to improve 
ginning and on the marketing operations. These are being carried 
on in Louisiana, North ¢ ‘arolina, and Virginia. 

The States of North Carolina and West Virginia, for example, are 
providing assistance to their tobacco farmers through actua] demon- 
stration of the proper methods of sorting and otherwise preparing 
tobacco for the market. 

The State departments of agriculture provided marketing service to 
assist producers and marketing agencies in improving m: arketing of 
such minor agricultural products as grass seeds, honey, maple sirup, 
dry beans and, forest products. 

In that connection, I would like to point up that the State of 
Minnesota has an extensive field of work in the minor agricultural 
products; for example, maple sirup, wild rice, and commodities of 
that sort. 

I am sure, Mr. Marshall, you are familiar with the work now being 
done in the State of Minnesota in the maple-sirup field among some 
of your own constituents on the Indian lands. 

With that brief summary, I would present two copies to the clerk. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Byron G. Allen, commissioner of 
agriculture of Minnesota, is as follows :) 


Types OF MARKETING SERVICE WoRK BEING DON! 


The 125 matching fund marketing service projects being carried on in the 
States fall into 4 major fields. These are expanding market outlets, maintaining 
product quality, reducing marketing costs through improving facilities and 
equipment, and providing new basic data and market information. The work 
involves all the major commodities and many of those of less importance na 
tionally, but important to the area where the work is being done. Perhaps the 
best way to show what the States are doing in this program is by pointing out 
some of the activities by commodities, as reported by the States concerned. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Thirty-one States have marketing service programs on fruits and vegetables, 
Of this number 24 are engaged in activities to improve quality, 19 to expand 
outlets, 11 to improve facilities and increase efficiency, and 19 to provide new 
basic data and marketing information. 

Work to improve or maintain quality included demonstrations and firsthand 
assistance to growers and marketing agencies in the adoption of proper methods 
of harvesting, grading, sizing, packing, handling, and transporting fruits and 
vegetables. The importance of harvesting these commodities at the proper stage 
of maturity so as to reach the consumer in acceptable condition was stressed. 
Several States continued work to develop more exact and reliable methods of 
measuring maturity and other quality factors as an integral phase of their pro- 
grams to improve quality. Growers and shippers were kept advised of methods, 
developed through research, of preventing and reducing spoilage, and were 
assisted in adopting these methods. 

The “buyer informational bulletin” was the device used by several States to 
facilitate wider distribution and improve demand for fruits and vegetables, 
These bulletins provided special information to brokers, truckers, and other poten- 
tial buyers on the locations, anticipated supplies, varieties, and harvest periods 
of products expected to be in surplus. Several States participated in the devel- 
opment and operation of special promotion programs for particular commodities, 
The scope of activities in this regard ranged all the way from preparing scripts 
for radio and television programs to assisting retailers in preparing displays and 
making effective use of point-of-sale material supplied by industry. Special sur- 
veys were conducted by several States to determine trade opinion with respect to 
improvements in grading, packaging, and merchandising needed to secure greater 
trade and consumer acceptance of various products. 

Several State departments of agriculture assisted in the planning of new and 
improved facilities for handling fruits and vegetables at the assembly and termi- 
nal market levels. In such States as Georgia, Illinois, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia help was given operators of fruit and vegetable packinghouses 
with problems of selecting proper equipment, planning floor layouts, and adopting 
the most efficient work methods. Work continued in a number of States on the 
problem of bringing about greater standardization in the sizes and types of 
containers. 

Programs of the States to improve marketing information included the issuance 
of more timely and detailed acreage and production reports, the making of tree 
eensuses, the development of objective methods of estimating production, and 
the establishment of a more complete and up-to-date system of market news 
reporting. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 






Work concerned with dairy products in one or more of the broad marketing 
service fields was carried out by 20 States and Territories. Ten of these were 
engaged in quality improvement, 11 in expanding outlets, 19 in improving effi- 
ciency, and 8 in collecting and disseminating new basic data and better marketing 
information. 

With respect to milk, the quality improvement programs conducted emphasized 
the avoidance of contamination and control of bacteria through stricter observ- 
ance of good sanitation procedures and temperature control. One State—Ver- 
mont—concentrated on the elimination of off-flavors and off-odors. Several 
States assisted manufacturers of dairy products in producing better quality butter 
and cheese by helping to identify the sources and correct the causes of contamina- 
tion interfering with the development of desirable structure and flavor. This 
phase of work aiso included assistance in improving processing methods which 
not only improved quality but frequently increased efficiency and lowered costs. 

The programs of the States to expand outlets for dairy products were for the 
most part coordinated with such American Dairy Association promotions as June 
Dairy Month and in cooperation with State ADA groups. The State depart- 
ments of agriculture, through their intimate contacts with distributors, retailers, 
restaurants, and news mediums, were able to add much to the effectiveness of 
these national dairy promotion campaigns at the local level. 

sasic data on a State or county basis concerning the production and marketing 
of dairy products were collected and disseminated by several States, and market- 
ing information releases containing statistics on dairy products were issued 
periodically. 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


A total of 24 States have programs on poultry and eggs—20 in the quality 
improvement field, 12 in expanding outlets, 7 in improving efficiency, and 10 in 
providing marketing information. 

Under the quality improvement programs, marketing specialists demonstrated 
to producers and marketing agencies the quality factors in eggs, the quality 
specifications of official grades, the importance of holding eggs at proper tem- 
perature and humidity conditions, and conducted training schools to assist 
producers, egg assemblers, and their employees in becoming proficient in proper 
grading and handling procedures. In most of these States specialists also as- 
sisted retailers in selecting display equipment designed to maintain egg quality 
and informed consumers through various mediums how to recognize the quality 
factors in eggs. 

Of the 12 States conducting programs to expand outlets for poultry and eggs, 
5 were employing or preparing to employ State labels of quality as a means 
of identifying the product being promoted. Practically all States with programs 
of this type participated in industry sponsored promotions such as January Egg 
Month. 

The work to improve marketing efficiency involved assistance to concerns 
engaged in egg packing and poultry dressing operations, in designing new or 
redesigning old facilities, planning equipment layouts and floor space alloca- 
tions, selecting equipment best suited to the operations, and training workers 
in the most efficient work methods. One of the important objectives of this 
type of work with poultry dressing plants was to prepare them for operations 
under the National Poultry Inspection Act. 

Experimental market news programs were initiated in two States—Michigan 
and Missouri—and continued in one—New York—to provide producers and 
marketing agencies with supply and price conditions at the local market level. 
Several States conducted surveys of poultry flocks on an area basis to determine 
the current status of the industry and to appraise the adequacy of the present 
marketing structure. 

LIVESTOCK 


There were during the year 25 States or Territories which conducted market- 
ing service programs relating to livestock. 

Activities to encourage livestock conservation represented an important phase 
of livestock quality improvement in several of the 11 States which conducted 
quality improvement programs. Demonstrations and exhibits concerning 
methods and equipment for preventing death losses and losses from bruising 
and crippling during the marketing of livestock were utilized in this work. 
Most of these States and others also carried on programs to encourage the use of 
grades in the buying and selling of livestock as an incentive to quality improve- 
ment. 

Several techniques for expanding outlets were used by the 13 States doing 
work in this field. Several continued to use special sales as the principal medium 
through which to broaden outlets. Two States—Kansas and Missouri—pre- 
pared and disseminated livestock brochures to promote the marketing of high- 
quality breeding stock. Promotion campaigns, in cooperation with industry and 
trade groups, to encourage greater meat consumption were participated in by 
several State departments of agriculture. 

Five States provided assistance to promote greater efficiency in the marketing 
of livestock and meat. Operators of livestock auctions and processing plants 
were helped with problems of remodeling facilities, selecting equipment, and 
improving work methods. More efficient plans were devised for assembling 
wool sold through wool pools. 

GRAIN 


Programs to improve grain marketing were carried on in 21 States. The 
grain marketing programs of six of these States included activities to acquaint 
farmers and dealers with the requirements of official grain grades and to en 
courage the buying and selling of grain on a graded basis. Assistance to corn- 
meal mills in acquiring supplies of clean corn, preventing insect and foreign 
material contamination of corn and corn products during storage and milling, 
and otherwise improving the quality of the finished products featured the grain 
programs in two States. 
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North Dakota was the only State which conducted a comprehensive program 
of preventing insect and rodent contamination in all grains. Both North Caro- 
lina and Virginia helped producers and elevator operators in overcoming prob- 
lems of excessive moisture through assistance in making moisture determina- 
tions and in installing proper grain drying equipment. 

In 8 States programs were carried out to increase the efficiency af grain han- 
dling and other phases of grain marketing. Several States were instru 
mental in averting serious storage problems through advance planning of storage 
needs and the development of a clearing house system to move grain from area 
of deficit to areas of surplus storage capacity. 

Providing basic data on acreage, production, varieties and quality and special 
information on the movement, supplies and prices of grain was an important 
activity in 16 of the 21 States having grain marketing service programs. Ohio is 
the most recent State to initiate an experimental market news program for grain 


covering transactions at county points. 


COTTON 


Marketing service programs designed to improve ginning and other cotton mar- 
keting operations were continued in Louisiana, North Carolina, and Virginia. In 
the latter two States, specialists collected cotton samples weekly from representa 
tive gins; conducted tests of fiber length, strengh, fineness, uniformity, and ma 
turity;: and released the results every two weeks to cotton mills and merchants 
This service helped buyers in locating cotton of the desired physical properties and 
improved the overall demand for cotton produced in the two States. North Caro 
lina specialists also worked with a number of cotton mills to assist them in im 
proving the blends of raw cotton used in the spinning process. Through these 
contacts with mills, specialists were able to advise ginners of mill requirements 
with respect to machining, cleaning, and conditioning of cotton. 


rOBACCO 


North Carolina and West Virginia continued programs providing assistance 
to tobacco farmers through actual demonstrations of proper methods of sort 
ing and otherwise preparing tobacco for market and of displaying the product 
on the sales floor. During the past season, the Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture provided growers and marketing agencies with daily price information 
and quarterly reports on volume of sales covering the two types of tobacco pro- 
duced in the State. North Carolina again issued the North Carolina Tobacco 
Report, which provided growers and marketing agencies with tobacco marketing 
information. 

OTHER COMMODITIES 


State departments of agriculture also provided marketing services to assist pro 
ducers and marketing agencies in improving the marketing of several other com- 
modities such as seed, honey, maple syrup, dry beans, and forest products 

This brief résumé of the kinds of work being done in the States shows how we 
are working with farmers and marketing agencies in the solution of many market 
ing problems. Much of this work is being planned and conducted jointly by the 
experiment stations, the Extension Service, and the State Departments of Agri- 
culture. Together they outline the program to be undertaken. Then the experi- 
ment station conducts the needed research: the Extension Service carries 01 
the educational activities: and the State department of agriculture through its 
marketing bureau works directly with the people and firms engaged in market 
ing to show them the action needed, and to collect and disseminate the basic 
marketing data. Since the State departments of agriculture have long rendered 
the grading and inspection services, provided market news service, and coop 
erated with the United States Department of Agriculture in the crop reporting 
field, their background, experience, and contacts with marketing agencies place 
them in a good position for rendering all necessary kinds of marketing services. 


Mr. Atuen. There will be a ereat deal of testimony offered but I 
would like to highhe@ht Minnesota’s testimony by stating that we 
were one of the 45 States that was disappointed when we reached the 
point of offe1 ine our state appropriations for matching vith the Fed- 
eral funds to carry out these cooperative enterprises of the State and 
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Federal Governments in the field of agriculture and agricultural mar- 
keting services. 

Minnesota moved slowly into this cooperative field and began with 
the dairy industry with crop and livestock reporting and the fruit 
and vegetable serves to our people and these programs worked out 
very satisfactorily and we attempted to expand these to other com- 
modities and other fields me marketing. 

When the State was in a position to expand our work, we found 
that the appropriation wives by the Congress of the United States 
was not sufficient to go around. So we are stymied. The State 
stands in a position to expand these marketing activities, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture is not ina position to match 
our funds and that is why we are here today, gentlemen, to appeal to 
this committee for an expansion of some $446,000 over and above the 
appropriations made by the last two sessions of the Congress. I think 
it remained the same figure for the last two sessions. 

1 believe that is all the time I should take at this moment—I am 
afraid 1 have gone beyond my 5 minutes, Mr. Ballentine—unless 
there are any questions. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just one question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

How much did we in Minnesota appropriate for matching funds 
for this particular work, Mr. Allen ¢ | 

Mr. Atuen. Well, the State of Minnesota—I had those figures a 
moment ago. 

I will see if I can find them again. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am speaking of the appropriations by our own 
otate. 

Mr. Auten. Minnesota is providing in some round numbers, $60,000. 
We have some dedicated funds in the poultry industry and some other 
fields that we could appropriate additionally. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is the point I wanted brought out. We are 
speaking of Minnesota putting up about $60,000 for this work. 

Mr. Auuen. That is right. And the Federal Government for next 
year is providing in round numbers $41,000. 

Mr. Anpersen. The figures before us show only $45,000 for this 
year. 

You say the allotments will be around $40,000 ? 

Mr. AuLen. That is on the basis of funds held over and unused 
from previous years plus the amount that you stated. 

Mr. Anpersen. The point is that the State of Minnesota is pro- 
viding $3 for each $2 that the Federal Government is able to put up 
on the basis of the appropriation made by the Congress 

Mr. Atten. I would say approximately that. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. 

Mr. Battentine. Thank you, Mr. Allen. 


™~ 


STATEMENT OF STILLMAN J. STANARD 


We will call on Mr. Stillman J. Stanard,. director of agriculture of 
Illinois, for his statement. 

Mr. Vurseti. Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate myself with 
the fine compliments of the members of this committee in favor of Mr. 
Natcher and the others, and I would like to say that Mr. Stanard is a 
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product of southern Illinois. I come from that part of the State, 
and he has served the people so well in agriculture that he is now, I 
think, in his 20th year as a director of agric culture in the great corn and 
wheat growing and hay growing and livestock State of Illinois. We 
are very proud of Mr. Stanard. 

That is the reason that I am happy to say something in favor of 
the man that has rendered a great service to agr iculture in my State, 
Mr. Stanard. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Vursell. 

May I say, Mr. Stanard, Mr. Vursell has a record in Congress as 
being about as conservative as us southerners, except in agriculture, 
He has been a very good member of this committee, recognizing the 
problem and has always gone along with us. 

Mr. Stanarp. I appreciate the remarks of the Congressman very 
much. I hold him in very high regard. 

It has been ably pointed out by ‘the commissioners that have respon- 
sibility to you that it is our desire that this committee join us in sup- 
porting an increase for matched fund cooperative marketing in vari- 
ous States. The amount stipulated appears to be what is needed in 
order to carry on this work next year. 

In our State and in our north central region of the United States, 
this work is confined to fruit, vegetables, poultry, eggs, and dairy 
products mainly. Each of these various products has been inaugu- 
rated and made possible because some Federal means have been avail- 
able. Most of these projects are pilot projects and never would have 
been attempted otherwise. But since some Federal means is available, 
they have been attempted and have been very successful. 

I only want to use a couple of examples to show what this means 
to us. 

We believe that marketing and market expansion should start at 
home as being a most sound program or agricultural marketing of 
products from the farm. 

For instance, the peachgrowers of our State and several other States 
have engaged in putting on the market a peach which was not ripe, 
This is due to the fact that they are very much worried for fear that 
storms may destroy their crop, a shortage of labor at the time of har- 
vest will make it impossible for them to pick those peaches and get 
them on the market, so they start too soon with the result that when 
that peach gets on the market and the housewife buys it, it never 
ripens. It is never fit for consumption. 

Now we have a pilot project which is going on in our State and some 
of the other St: ates as well to show those farmers the degree of ripe- 
ness that a peach must reach so that it can continue to ripen and bea 
delicious peach when it reaches the market. That project is going for- 
ward with a considerable degree of success and would have been im- 
possible had it not been for this matched-funding program. 

Recently a matched-fund project was started in our State which 
I want to call your attention to because it is rather startling, I believe. 

It is relative tothe food consumed by schoolchildren from the fourth 
to the ninth grades. 

It has disclosed some startling facts. The survey was made with 
matched funds of four schools representing a cross section and a city 
which is financially above the average in Springfield. 
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The facts brought out were these, that 6 percent of the 1,118 pupils 
ate no breakfast, 84 percent ate no fruit at any time during the day, 
32 percent of all meals eaten were branded as poor in relation to 
dietary standards, 81 percent of the children indicated they would 
like to drink milk during the morning if it was made available. 

Now here is the startling part of the thing. In conference with the 
school dietetics people, the parent-teacher associations, and the school 
officials, each and every one of these nearly 1,200 children were carried 
through individually and they found that there was a direct connec- 
tion in their opinion between the behavior and deportment of the 
child with the dietary condition that the child was up against. 

In short, it was determined that the so-called problem child is very 
often the one who eats no breakfast. 

Now that is a pilot project conducted under this fund, released to 
the newspapers of the State, and today there are like projects going 
on in a dozen cities of our State which the cities themselves are 
paying for. 

That is what I mean by a pilot project, a project that starts some- 
thing which is carried on later. 

I could go on and elaborate on this project much further, but out 
of respect to your time, I will cut it short. 

The total amount of money expended in Federal funds in the State 
of Illinois for these matched-fund marketing programs is $30,000. 

Some of this $30,000 is matched by State appropriations and some 
by industrial funds supervised by the Department of Agriculture of 
Illinois. An increase in the amount of money from Federal sources 
would mean an increase in matched funds projects pointing the way 
to better markets for the State. 

For example, we are a large livestock marketing State. Only 
few years ago, practically all of our livestock was marketed ehboausl 
central markets, terminal markets, if you please. The prices that 
these central markets established became the price throughout our 
State and largely throughout our entire country. 

Today two-thirds of all the livestock marketed in the State of 
Illinois and surrounding States is marketed through other than ter- 
minal markets or rural markets and yet there is no report of price, 
no report of numbers on the livestock market through these rural 
markets which constitute two-thirds of the total number of livestock 
markets. 

Therefore, there is not available in the daily reports on the mar 
kets of this country a true picture of the price of livestock. We pro 
pose that if there is a grant of additional moneys that a pilot proj 
ect will be inaugurated, a mate in fund project, if you please, which 
will cost $20,000 during the coming year, $10,000 Federal money and 
$10,000 State, in order to get a reporting service so that the rur: “ 
livestock markets will report upon those markets each day and the 
farmer, livestock producer, and general public will then have avail 
able a price and quantity of livestock marketed which will go over 
the air to radio, television and through the newspapers which will 
give a true picture of the market on livestock. 

These examples which I have mentioned are merely to give you an 
idea and brief statement of how important it is that we develop better 
home markets for better quality of products, that we may sell more 
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upon the domestic market, that we may eliminate dietary deficiencies 
in our youth, as I have pointed out, that we m: iy develop a true market 
picture for the benefit of the producer as weil as the consuming public, 

This comparatively small amount of money which we ask to have 
appropriated from Federal Government is greatly needed in order 
to encourage marketing projects which never otherwise would be 
attempted. 

To my thinking, marketing of the products of our farm should 
start at home and develop from there. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


IT have been requested—and if it is agreeable with the Chairman, 
I will make one brief statement on another subject because I will 
not be back here. My duties are such that it will be impossible. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have you do so, Mr. Stanard. 

Mr. Sranarp. Thank you. 


I would like to mention that we are in this country in the midst of 
the elimination of livestock disease, particularly the disease of brucel- 
losis among cattle, which when transmitted to man is known as un- 
dulant fever. 

In our State, we have dropped the infection from 9 percent to nine- 
tenths of | perce} i: J he comp yletion of this e tradication program is 


very important and when this committee considers appropriations for 
that purpose, may I point out that any hesitation in the program 
means acd litional expe nditure Ss because it means acl litional infeetion, 
but prompt eradication in the final analysis will save money, Save 
cattle owners loss and save human lives. 


It is very important that this program be brought to a conclusion 
and that the Federal mone ys be available in at least the same quantl- 
ties that they bsve been available during recent ve 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the c ceuinitine. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Stanard is as follows:) 


To the Subcommitt } Agricultural Appropriations of the Congress 


United States: 


The budget request for fu under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 
for matching of funds fr within the State in marketing projects is $1,160,000 
The Departments 0 rriculture of the several States desire that the appropria 
tion for the next fiscal year be $1,600,000. The Departments of Agriculture of 
the North Central States are convinced through experience that improved mar- 
keting within these States is of vast in portance to the producer, as well as fo 
the consuming public. Many examples might be cited to prove this contention 
in our State and in our portion of the United States 

The work being done is generally confined to fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
and dairy products. Each of these various projects have been inaugurated : 
made possible because some Federal means are available which encouraged 
States to appropriate and match those funds. In some cases, industries have 
appropriated to match these funds in order to improve the product and to market 
the product in more acceptable form to the public. In our State, the matched- 
fund program in fruit and vegetable marketing has pointed the way for a better 
quality of product to be placed on the market with a smaller loss through better 
handling facilities which were developed, arriving for consumer purchase in more 
acceptable condition with a conspicuous increase in net return to the producer. 
For example, the inclination of the peach grower has been to pick peaches very 
green rather than to risk storms destroying the crop, or shortage of both time and 
labor making it impossible to save the crop. This resuited in putting a peach 
on the market which oftentimes would not ripen. Through a matched funds 





project the grower is being shown the degree of ripeness which must be 
attained so that the peach will ripen in transit and will be an acceptable product 
when placed on the market so that the housewife buys a peach which is delicious 
in flavor and creates a demand for more peaches, rather than buying a peach 
which discourages any future demand. 

Recently, a matched-fund project relative to food consumed by the school 
child from the fourth to the ninth grade, has disclosed some startling facts. A 
survey was made with matched funds of four schools, representing a cross- 
section in a city, above the average financially, which brought out that 6 percent 
of 1,118 pupils ate no breakfast; 84 percent ate no fruit; 32 percent of all meals 
eaten were branded as poor, in relation to dietary standards; and 81 percent of 
the children indicated they, would drink milk in the morning, if it was available. 

School dietitians, Parent Teachers’ Associations and school officials cooperated 
in the determination that these dietary defects were found to be linked to stu- 
dents’ behavior and to the development of the problem child. In short, it was 
determined that the so-called problem child often is the one who eats no break- 
fast. 

As a result of this project in one city our State, other cities in various parts 
of the State are now taking it upon themselves to make like surveys with the 
idea of correcting this dietary problem which will, no doubt, result in an in- 
creased consumption of dairy and fruit products where it will do the most good. 

The total amount of money expended in Federal funds in the State of Illinois 
for these matched fund marketing programs is $30,000. Some of this $30,000 
Was matched by the State appropriation and some by industrial funds, supervised 
by the State Department of Agriculture. An increase in the amount of money 
from Federal sources would mean an increase in matched fund projects, pointing 
the way to better markets. 

For example, our livestock marketing has undergone almost a complete change 
in recent years. Only a few years ago, practically all of our livestock was market- 
ed through central markets. The prices at these central markets established 
the price throughout our State and, largely, our country. Today, two-thirds of 
our market livestock is sold through country markets and never goes through a 
terminal market. Therefore, two-thirds of our livestock market has no in- 
fluence on the establishment of the price of livestock because it is unreported. 
We propose to inaugurate a matched fund project, if money is made available 
from Federal and State sources, which will create a reporting service on prices 
and volume of livestock sold at the country markets which will be made avail- 
able daily to the producer so that a true marketing picture will be available 
by radio, television, and newspapers, which is not now the case. This would 
give to the producers of livestock in our State a true market picture, which is 
not now available. 

This matched fund project, to get it underway and to demonstrate its value, 
would cost an additional $20,000—$10,000 Federal moneys and $10,000 State. 


‘ 


This one item would represent an increase to our State of 25 
moneys for matched fund work under the Agricultural Market 
perhaps, use up all our share for the coming year of the proposed increase, but 
would set a pattern for livestock marketing which is very much needed by our 
farmers and everyone engaged in the livestock industry. These examples which 
I have mentioned are merely to give you an idea in a brief statement of how im- 
portant it is that we develop better home markets for a better quality of product 
that we may sell more upon the domestic market; that we may eliminate dietary 
deficiencies in our youth: that we may develop a true market picture for the 
henefit of our producers as well as the consuming public. This comparatively 
small amount of money which we ask to have appropriated from the Federal 


percent in Federal 
ing \e T and would. 


Government is greatly needed in order to encourage marketing projects which 
never otherwise would be attempted. To my thinking, marketing of the products 
of our farms should start at home and develop from there. 

Before I conclude, I would like to mention one other matter, if the committee 
is agreeable. We are, in this country, in the midst of the elimination of live- 
stock disease, particularly the disease of brucellosis among cattle which, when 
transmitted to man, is known as undulant fever. In our State, we have dropped 
the infection from 9 to 0.9 percent. The completion of this eradication pro- 
gram is very important, and when this committee considers appropriations for 
that purpose, may I point out that any hesitation in the program means addi- 
tional expenditure because it means additional infection; but prompt eradica- 
tion in the final analysis will save money, save the cattle owners loss and save 
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human lives. May I suggest that the committee take these points into con- 
sideration when consideration of appropriations for the eradication of brucel- 
losis comes before you. 


STILLMAN J. STANARD, 
Director of Agriculture, State of Illinois. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say, Mr. Stanard, that it was our colleague, 
Mr. Andersen of Minnesota, as chairman of this committee, that rein- 
stated that brucellosis eradiction program. The administration and 
Secretary recommended that it be cut out. It was under Mr. Ander- 
sen’s chairmanship that we provided for this program and we have 
had to keep it going since then. I am glad to note that everybody 
has become proud of it since then. So everybody is on that side. 

Mr. Sranarp. Very much. 

Mr. Chairman, moneys have been derived from various sources for 
the continuation of the brucellosis program on the part of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. I understand that its purpose at 
this time is to have moneys derived from direct appropriation only. 
I therefore drop that warning that in its cleanup program, it is going 
to cost the country a lot more money unless we have at least as muc ‘h 
money available from Federal sources as we have had and I drop it 
with that because the details you know as much about as I do. 

Mr. Batientine. Thank you, Mr. Stanard. 


STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE H. CHICK 


Mr. Chairman, we would like to eall on Mr. George H. Chick, 
deputy commissioner of agriculture of Maine, and former president of 
the National Association of Marketing Officials, for a brief statement. 

Mr. Cuick. Mr. oe the first point that I am going to cover 
is the position . he small farmer or processor. 

I think that you are all aware of the increasing difficulty that the 
small operator “ having today. It doesn’t make much difference 
whether he is a farmer or retaler. 

So for that reason, I would like to point out to this committee 
that the departm ents in various States do actively work with our 
smal] produc ers and ot he r organizations to help them get started. 

Mr. Wuitrren. We do appreciate that problem. I noticed where 
the Secretary of Agriculture, speaking out in Minneapolis, said aver- 
age per a. income via farme rs from all sources had reached a 
high and had shown substantial progress. Then when you looked to 
see what that high was, it was $993 per year. It made me think that 
if. after he farmed and after he worked in town and the total of both 
incomes was the $993, they must be paying him a pretty low rate in 
town as compared with other folks who worked in town. TI think 
that is taking it a little too far to pay a f: armer less in town. But the 
total of both is $993, and the Secretary is very proud of it. 

Mr. Crick. I can show you a lot of small farmers in my area hav- 
ing difficulty in getting along. 

To point this out, I thought that I would briefly tell you of a 
project that we worked on in Maine with some small producers. 

It was called to my attention in December of this year that que” 
few of the small canners—I say in Maine, but this happened to be in 
New England srobabls would not pack next year on account of the 
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supply of canned corn and beans, particularly, that they had on hand. 
Canned corn was the thing that was bothering them the most. 

We called in the canners association which has membership in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont and asked them what the sit- 
uation was. They said that it was true that unless they could move 
the corn, they couldn’t process this next year. 

So we said that we would work with them and see what we could do 
toward merchandising the crop this year. 

We started off with a dinner in Boston which is sponsored by the 
canners association, and which we invited in all groups handling proc- 
essed corn in New England. 

Briefly, here are the figures which I think show that you can get 
some results. That is in December, the month of December, all of the 
processors in that New England area combined moved only 27,000 
eases of corn. The first month, which is January 1958, after we got 
started with the merchandising program for them, they moved 69,000 
cases. That it not quite 3—a little better than 214 times as much in 
January. 

Now in February, the last month, they moved 64,000 cases which 
show that they have continued to move a substantial amount of corn. 

Now we not only worked with the wholesalers, but we carry on in 
this type of work—we worked with the hotel associations, institutions, 
and anyone handling our product. 

Now that is one thing that in this work we have been able to help 
substantially some of our smaller organizations. Of course, in addi- 
tion to that, we do in my State a lot of work with our potato and 
broiler people. 

I have a statement that, without going into it any further or reading 
it, 1 am going to file with the committee on that. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Chick is as follows :) 


THIs MARKETING SERVICE PROGRAM ESPECIALLY HELPS THE LITTLE FELLOW 


In this period of rapid change in agriculture and marketing the small operator 
is in particular difficulty. The average-size farm is increasing by small operators 
being forced out and large farms becoming larger. In the processing of agricul- 
tural products and in their marketing through wholesale and retail channels 
large-scale operators are pressing their smaller competitors. 

The small grower, the small canner, the livestock auction, the small ginner, 
the independent elevator, the small dairy plant operator, the operator of the 
single packing or storage pliant, the independent wholesaler, and the operator 
of one or at most a few retail stores—these are the people who need help most. 
These are the groups who are too small to get needed marketing information 
for themselves. These are the ones who lack the resources to conduct their 
own research or even to find and interpret research results developed by others. 
These are the people who must be organized into a joint endeavor to function 
efficiently and to maintain their existence. 

A large part of the resources going into this marketing service program is 
used to help the small operator with his problem. The family-size farm is 
aided by the development of assembly markets. This size operator is most in need 
of help in knowing what variety to produce, and how to grade, pack, and handle 
his output. Under this program the small ginner, the small seed processor, 
the small poultry processor, the small canner, the local dairy plant, and similar 
marketing agencies in producing areas are shown how to remodel their plants, 
what equipment to buy and how to use it, how to determine the cause of and 
prevent low quality, how to work with other groups in an organized merchandis- 
ing endeavor, and how to deal with many other marketing problems. 

Keeping these operators in existence is important to provide outlets for grow- 
ers, to maintain a high degree of competition in the marketing system, to increase 
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efficiency, and to make certain that the benefits of marketing improvements 
are passed back to growers or on to consumers. 

By coming to grips with the problems of these people we are attacking the 
most troublesome problems of agriculture. We are helping the ones most in 
need of help, and we think we are taking off some of the pressures for other 
solutions to the problems of these people. These are the people who have tradi- 
tionally been the heart of our rural life in this country. Certainly we shall 
do what we can to solve the marketing problems of all growers and marketing 
agencies, but the major part of our effort must of necessity be made in behalf 
of the small operator. Our activities are designed to help these people to help 
themselves. 

Mr. Cuicx. Now the other point that I would like to emphasize 
is this: I think that in starting off, Commissioner Ballentine pointed 
out that there are 43 States and Territories and a total of 125 projects 
that are in existence at the present time. The clearinghouse here in 
the department of agriculture that is charged with the supervision 
of all this work has at the present time 3 full-time men and we feel 
that not only do we need the $440,000 that has been requested for the 
States to increase the marketing work that is being carried on, but 
that also there should be some $50,000 added to the administration 
of this matched funding program. 

We always welcome the people to come out and check upon us to 
see how we are spending the money. The real need for additional 
men is to offer assistance, of specialists that can come out in the 
States and offer assistance that we can see and consult with in carry- 
ing on the work. 

I am going to file this too with the Secretary and am not going any 
more into detail. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Chick is as follows:) 






NEED FOR INCREASED FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 
STATE 


OF 
PAYMENTS 





To enable the 45 States and Territories to do the best possible job on the 


125 projects being carried on under the matching fund marketing service pro- 
gram, technical guidance from specialists in the Agricultural Marketing Service 
is needed. Such specialists can keep abreast of marketing-research results and 
of the methods used in all the States to solve specific marketing problems 
With such knowledge the an help a State set up its marketing program in 
the most effective manne Chey can keep the State from making mistakes made 
by others, and show it how to go about the task in the best known manne 

They can lay before the State the particular research findings that have a 
bearing on the problem In short, these specialists can bring into a particulat 
State the combined expe ience of all the other States and of the Federal market- 
ing agencies. The United States Department of Agriculture has long provided 


such subject matter specialists in the State experiment stations and the Exten 








sion Service, but comparable guidance has not been provided the State depart 
ments of agriculture in their marketing-service program 

The Agriculture Marketing Service has only 38 full-time men engaged in 
administering and coordinating this matching-fund program involving more 
than $2,500,000 of State and Federal funds on 125 projects. This is a smaller 
staff than was ava when the program was less than half its present size. 
These 3 full-time employees handle the administration of the program—investi 
gating and approving proposed projects, reviewing and approving work plans, 
making allotments of funds, checking fiscal reports from the States on each 
project, obtaining and reviewing annual progress reports from the States to 
evaluate the work being done, presenting the program to 14 advisory committees 


for criticism and suggestions, and writing and publishing annually a digest of 
the work done on each project and the proceedings of the workshop. Besides 
these administrative matters, they take major responsibility for planning and 
conducting a 3-day intensive training course for the State people to help them 
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improve their performance, and send such research findings as come to their 
attention to the States that can use them, These activities, we are told, take 
at least two-thirds of the time of these 3 people, thus leaving not more than 
1 man-year of direct assistance in the States. 

Obviously this makes it impossible for the Agricultural Marketing Service 
to provide specialized guidance to the States. The one man who visits a 
State must be a general marketing man, and even then it is usually not pos- 
sible to visit every State every year. The States are delighted with the help 
we get from these men, but we could spend the State and Federal dollars 
more wisely if at least four marketing specialists were available to work with 
our State people. With this number we could get the guidance we need and 
each of the men could be a specialist in a particular field. For example, one 
could be a specialist on quality maintenance; another on marketing facilities, 
equipment, and handling methods; a third on expanding outlets for agricul- 
tural products; and the fourth a specialist on market news, statistics, and other 
marketing information. 

To provide these 4 full-time specialists and continue the necessary adminis- 
trative activities would require the addition of 3 well-trained and experienced 
marketing specialists and 1 clerk-stenographer to the staff of the agency in 
the Agricultural Marketing Service that administers our program. 

To accomplish this and pay their travel and other necessary expenses would 
require an increase of $50,000 in the appropriation to the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service for “Administration and coordination of State payments.” We think 
this increase would be a good investment which would greatly improve our 
program in the States, and feel that in requesting this we are asking no more 
than is already being done by the Department for the other State agencies. 























Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have your statement, sir. 
Mr. Battentine. Thank you, Mr. Chick. 











STATEMENT OF MR. PHIL CAMPBELL 

















Mr. Chairman, we will call on Mr. Phil Campbell, commissioner 
of agriculture of Georgia, for a brief statement. 

We will make them brief from now on, very brief. 

Mr. Campsett. Mr, Chairman, it 1s a privilege for me to come be 
fore this committee. My statement will be brief. 
I know that members of this committee are quite conversant with 


his subject, and I feel certain that the members of the committee do 
<now the needs of the farmers throughout the United States for addi 
tional improved marketing of their products, and the promotion of 
farm products to move into the channel for the consuming public 
in order to increase the income of our small farmers particularly. 

I will confine my remarks just briefly to the importance of these 
funds in the Federal Government throughout the United States De 
partment of Agriculture to the farmer of Georgia because we have 
had several] project s there. 
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One on eggs I will mention briefly. As a result of the projects on 


Pecos 












, we have had } much improved project throuchout (Jeore la rom 
our egg producers and we must have had 2,000 people who learned 
how to candle and properly handle the eggs in order to put much 
better quality eggs on the market. 

We have done work in cornmeal seed and we are going to work in 
the grading of livestock. We have a very bad need in the State of 
Georgia to do work that other States have done in projects with money 
under this particular program. 

We in Georgia feel very strongly about the marketing of our 
products and have gone overboard at the State level. In addition 
to the $56,866 which we matched with State money from the Federal 
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Government, we in addition spend $32,000 of Georgia Department 
of Agriculture funds to pay Federal-State inspectors at our farmers’ 
markets to classify produce on the farmer’s market to make certain 
the eliminating of the sale of cull on produce on our Georgia farmers’ 
markets. 

Also, the Georgia Dep: ee of Agriculture is constructing a $10 
million produce market in Atlanta which will sell not only Georgia 
produce but produce from all over the United States. The produce 
comes on that market from California, Michigan, Florida, Texas, 
everywhere. Only about a third of the produce is actually produced 
in Georgia. It isan open market. 

Mr. Marsnautit. When Mr. Crowe was before our committee he 
showed us a picture of your market. We were quite impressed. 

Mr. Camppetit. We could not have had what we have without 
services from Mr. Crowe and the people in the USDA. We feel as 
though we need this same type service in other lines, not just in 
sroduce, but livestock, which he is unable to provide at this time 
Conia of lack of personnel at the field level which has been brought 
out already by the gentlemen from Maine. 

As I said, we feel very strongly about the marketing end of farm- 
ing business. That is a side which I am sure you gentlemen know has 


not been followed through. We are not worried about the produc- 
tion. We know that our farmers for many, many years ina many, 
many generations are going to out-produce our needs. We a just 


going to be able to have to properly put the quality on the mari 
that the consuming public demands and that is where this program 


is very important. I certainly appreciate the privilege of coming 
here before you. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Campbell, is as follows :) 


In 1956 a cooperative program was started by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture and the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For the past 2 years work has been done under this pro- 
gram in the field of improving quality and expanding market outlets for fruits, 
vegetables, and nuts, poultry and eggs, corn meal, seed, and also a livestock 
grading system for improving livestock marketing production efficiency and 
livestock handling. A statistical project for evaluating the information obtained 
from the other projects also has been in operation. 

The fruits, nuts, and vegetables part of this progr: m has eats in the 
ducers offering a better quality product for sale which has meant that the 
ducers have had better markets with increased prices 


pro- 


pro- 


In the program to expand market outlets for poultry and eggs, packers, 
producers and egg handlers have worked together for the improvement of the 
production, candling, grading and storage of eggs. This has resulted in a 
much improved product which has meant the farmers have benefited economi- 
eally from these practices as a result of the work done on this project. 

Much effort has been spent with the corn millers and grain growers of the 
State in assisting them to become better qualified to handle the gathering and 
storage of grain in order to have a higher quality for eating purposes. Work 
has also been done directly with the corn millers of the State with reference 
to the better practi and methods to use in their operations to produce a 
corn meal of higher food value than they had been producing. This has meant 
much to the millers themselves and has afforded a better market outlet for 
the product they produced. 

Much effort has been put forth in connection with the seed project to assist 
the farmers to realize the importance of planting the best quality seed possible. 
Assistance has been given the producer and the seed dealers of the State in 
determining the seed with the highest germination. This has meant that farm- 
ers have benefited economically to the extent that they have had higher yields 


id 


nt 
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from the seed planted in their farming operation; therefore, were better able to 
secure better market outlets for these seed. 

Assistance also has been given by those assigned to this project to improve 
the mechanical conditions of the equipment ana offering suggestions as to how 
this mechanical equipment could be put in better condition and also deter- 
mining if more efficient equipment should replace that now being used. 

Personnel assigned to the livestock marketing program has sought to provide 
monetary encouragement in the production and marketing of livestock on a qual- 
ity basis through uniform grading based on quality and yields to broaden the 
purchasing power at the market facility through pooled selling on a uniform 
quality and yield basis; also, to provide an incentive for the production of qual- 
ity livestock of desired weights, grade, and finish. Some time has been spent to 
educate producers in the grading of livestock; also, to familiarize all handlers 
of livestock in handling procedures to eliminate waste in bruising, excessive 
shrinkage, etc., and to promote efficiency in the production of livestock through 
grading of breeding stock. 

Work has been done on the statistical project to secure and consolidate all 
available information and data into a convenient and usable form so that the 
producers, marketing agencies, and all other interested in agriculture would 
have available a factual history of Georgia’s agriculture which they might base 
their planning of future programs and action. Publications have been prepared 
from time to time which include information on crops, livestock, and livestock 
products which are produced in the State. This has enabled those producing 
the various crop enterprises in the State to determine which would be more 
economical to them and which in the long run would have a better market 
available for their disposal. 

A project to improve and expand the market outlet for grain in Georgia could 
be developed and if proper personnel could be secured could mean much to the 
grain producers and handlers of Georgia. Assistance could be given to those 
producing and marketing grain with reference to the better methods used in the 
growing, handling, and storage of grain prior to marketing which would result 
directly in a better product offered for sale, thereby increasing the money value 
of the crop in the State. 

A project to improve the quality of milk and expand the market facilities could 
also be developed and put into operation in Georgia, which would mean much 
economically to the milk producers in that it would give them information which 
would be of material assistance to them in putting a much better quality product 
on the market and also at the same time put it on the market more efficiently 
and economically than otherwise had been being done. 

We would like to see these two additional projects approved for the 1958-59 
fiscal year. The amount of money being requested in the overall budget will 
take care of the personnel involved to work on these projects. 

The present projects which are being operated under this program in Georgia 
are being operated at total costs of $113,732—$56,866, Federal money and $56,866 
State money. In addition to the joint expenditure the State of Georgia is spend- 
ing approximately $32,000 a year for the service of Federal-State inspectors in 
classifying produce on the farmers’ markets of the State for the purpose of elimi 
nating the sale of cull produce on the markets. 

It is anticipated that if the livestock program is expanded to offer this service 
that is needed in this field and projects are started on milk and grain it will 
require an additional expenditure of approximately $30,000 per year—$15,000 
to be Federal funds and $15,000 to be State funds. 

The Georgia Department of Agriculture will be able to make their part of 
the funds available for these additional projects beginning with the 1958-59 
fiscal year. 


Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Battentine. Mr. Campbell, thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. PHILLIP ALAMPI 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to call on Mr. Phillip Alampi, who is 
the secretary of agriculture for New Jersey and also chairman of the 
marketing committee of the National Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 
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Mr. Alampi, if you will give us a brief statement. 

Mr. Avamet. Mr. C hairman, and members of this committee, there 
are many reasons why these extra funds are needed. You have heard 
some fine presentations so far. I will just give a few other additional 
references. 

One is with the new poultry inspection mandatory bill coming up. 
Many of our States are going to need RMA projects to develop 
facilities on how the *y can better do this job and what changes ought 
to be made, and soon. Then with this big freeze in Florida, there is a 
big problem: Shall new trees be planted? Would a planting spree 
lead to future surplus problems? Therefore, a survey of that condi- 
tion ought to be made fast. 

Many States have marketing problems, including New Jersey, and 
the thing I want to speak about particularly is in our own St: ite, the 
industry, the farmers themselves, produce $25,000. That is a self- help 
program of the poultrymen and so they are proceeding now on eggs. 

That same would be true with other things in the State. 

Every State has a marketing problem. The New York State Legis- 
lature recently saw fit to appropriate $100,000 for their marketing 


work, and now we are waiting for a Federal appropriation to ms tch 
that. 


So, primarily, gentlemen, it is for these reasons that additional 
funds are needed in order to keep work going at the present level and 
to encourage this marketing work at the State level—a combination 
of Federal and State, plus industry ——s 

We think this increase in funds is justified. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Phillip Alampi is as follows:) 


SomME REASONS WuHy INCREASED FuNDS ARE NEEDED 


There are a number of reasons why additional funds are needed in this market- 
ing service program. Several States have pressing problems which cannot be 
handled with the funds available. 

One of these is the job of showing operators of poultry processing plants how 
to make the changes in their facilities and operating methods that are necessary 
to meet the requirements of the new Federal poultry inspection law which be- 
comes mandatory next year. Many poultry plants in dozens of States are con- 
fronted with this problem. They must make the necessary changes to qualify for 
Federal inspection or go out of business. If they go out of business the growers’ 
outlets are restricted. To change their facilities they need to be shown what 
to do and how to doit. They want to get the changes made at the lowest possible 
cost. They would like in the remodeling process to introduce laborsaving, cost- 
reducing methods. Here are people who want help. There would not be a better 
time to get desired improvements made in poultry processing. We need the 
resources to do it. 

Through the aid of this matching fund program a thorough census of citrus 
trees was made in Florida. This was an expensive undertaking into which 
Florida put twice as much money as came from this appropriation. That State 
has just been hit by an almost unprecedented freeze, killing and damaging many 
millions of trees. Nobody knows the extent or permanency of the damage. Con- 
ditions are chaotic. The citrus industry in Florida and elsewhere does not know 
how to plan for the future. Shall millions of new trees be planted? Would such 
a planting spree lead to a future surplus problem? Within 6 months by a 
sample study it would be possible to bring the tree census up to date. But 
additional Federal and State funds must be found to take on this unforeseen 
project. 

Minnesota, New Jersey, and many other States have a serious egg marketing 
problem. Buying stations that will purchase on a grade basis are needed. Grad- 
ing and handling methods must be explained. Proper handling and storage prac- 
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tices must be adopted. When a quality product has been assembled and iden- 
tified, a promotion program is needed to open up outlets. 

Nearly every State has pressing problems on which work is needed. New 
Mexico has a problem with its growing fruit production. California needs more 
work on objective sampling as a means of forecasting production. Washington 
wants to do more work on promoting outlets and improved handling practices. 
Iowa is concerned with a more extensive program to expand outlets and improve 
the marketing practices for some of its products. The New York State Legisla- 
ture was sufficiently concerned about the marketing problems of that State that 
it increased its appropriations for this matched fund program by $100,000. In 
some States only so much of the State appropriation as is matched by the Fed- 
eral Government can be expended. 

It is primarily to undertake such activities as these that additional funds are 
needed. However, another important reason for needing more money is the in- 
creased costs of the present program caused by inflation. More funds are re- 
quired to maintain the program at its present level. 


Mr. Batientine. Thank you, Mr. Al ampi, and Mr. Chairman, with 
your indulgence, I would like to have 2 or 3 minutes. 
Mr. Wuirren. That will be fine. 
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Mr. Batientine. I call on Mr. Daniel J. Carey, commissioner of 
agriculture of New York, just a minute or two. 

Mr. Carey. Honorable committee, | would like to take a different 
approach. I have all kinds of projects I will file with you as to New 
York State because, as you know, in New York State, we have all 
kinds of commodities, a great variety on which we need basic informa- 
tion. There is a void between our research and actual marketing of 
products in New York State. We have had a $27,000 program for 
matching funds, but we found it was nowhere near adequate to do 
the kind of job we need in the products we have in New York State. 
So our 1957 legislature gave us a marketing package. They provided 
for us more inspectors and graders, and they provided for us permis- 
sive legislation for State marketing orders on fruits and vegetables 
and they provided $100,000 for these matching funds. 

I sold them the $100,000 on the basis of matching funds and it is 
pretty much agreed that it must be matching funds if we use it. They 
might - us use a little of it but primarily, it is matching funds. 

Now, I admit we were late getting into this thing, but I had an op- 
portunity to see all over the country the tremendous advantages in 
California, North Carolina, Maine, Wisconsin, and many other States, 
of this type of work, and when I talked with our industries—and of 
course our farmers—in New York, and our farms are relatively small 
farms, and we talked with them, and it was the type of thing they 
were talking about getting done in the State. 

So I am sold on this part of the program. I think it is more im- 
portant to us right now than the other parts of the program that we 
had developed. 

Now, I don’t think that we should be penalized because we got in on 
the ground floor and I don’t think that we should ask the United 
States Department of Agriculture to rob other States to help us. I 
am sure—I have worked for a number of years. I used to be liaison 
officer with the commissioner and I worked with these people in the 
United States Department, and I am sure they are doing a wonder- 
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ful job of allocating these funds judiciously. They make us show that 
the program is a basic program. 

I am just pecs this out. 

Under our brucellosis program in New York State, we have county 
funds, and we match the county funds. The State matches the county 
funds $2 for $1. That is the type of program we start out with, and 
when the counties see that they need more money, they put in more 
money and we match it according to the amount they put in and the 
State legis: a goes along each year and adheres to that program. 

Now, our State budgets are in before your Federal budgets, and you 
will have an ‘opportunity to see what types of programs and how much 
money we need before—and I say on a sound basis because I know 
the boys in the United States Department when they are working on 
these programs will develop them on a sound basis. 

I don’t want to take too much of your time, but I am in this posi- 
tion in my State, and it is typical of the other States that are here 
that his program hasn’t grown as fast as the research part of the pro- 
gram has grown and there is this void that is left in between here 
on basic information. 

We started a program this year or last year and we are developing 
it on f. o. b. pricing egg reporting. It is rather expensive, but it is 
really paying off and we have many things like that that we would 
like to ne in the State. 

As T say, I have several pages of it here I will leave for your record. 

(The dupi d statement of Mr. Daniel J. Carey, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY DANTEL J. CAREY, NEw YORK STATE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MARKETS, MARCH 12, 1958 


Allow me to outline for your honorable committee the situation in New York 
State which justifies our coming before you to request an increase in appropria- 
tion under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946, known for years as the RMA 
program. 

There has been a distinct void between New York State’s marketing research 
on the one hand and actual marketing of our products on the other. We feel the 
service work that was contemplated under the Research and Marketing Act pro- 
vides at least part of the answer to our problem. Our 1957 legislature and Gov. 
Averell Harriman approved a legislative package aimed at a rounded-out market- 
ing program. We were given more inspectors and graders plus permissive legis- 
lation to develop State marketing agreements and orders for fruits and vege- 
tables. The legislature and Governor Harriman also provided $100,000 for match- 
ing funds under RMA. 

The fact that New York State waited until this late date to take advantage of 
this program is due primarily to the fact that our predecessors in the department 
of agriculture and markets did not have the opportunity to see the tremendous 
advantage gained by these programs in other States, such as California, North 
Carolina, Maine, Wisconsin, and many others. At the present time, with the em- 
phasis on marketing, the need for this work is imperative. 

We are building an adequate organization to carry out this assignment. We 
feel we should not be penalized in this important work because our State did not 
get in on the ground floor. Nor do we believe this program can be adequately 
handled by asking the United States Denartment of Agriculture to roh other 
States to help us. Weare sure the operating people in the United States Depart- 
men of Agriculture are matching these funds judiciously. 

Under our brucellosis program in New York State, the State matches the 
counties $2 for $1. The county budgets are approved before our legislature meets, 
and our legislature adheres very closely to this appropriation. Since the State 
budgets are approved before the Federal budget, it would seem that anpronria- 
tion of moneys for matching fund programs, with good program development as- 
sured on the basis of experience to date under this act, might well be honored in 
the same manner. 
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I don’t want it to appear that we have done nothing on this program previous 
to this time. We have had considerable favorable experience under a $27,000 
matching funds program for statistical and marketing research. We now want 
to move on a substantial program with the aid of the $100,000 new money we 
have appropriated to us. 

The following information, which in the interest of time I will not read, I 
want to leave with the committee to show details of research and marketing 
projects needed in New York State. 


MARKETING SERVICES 
Poultry and eggs 

In an effort to make direct contact with consumers, exhibits, television pro- 
grams and news releases were prepared. An exhibit of special note was planned 
and constructed for the 1957 New York State Fair and placed in Eggland, a build- 
ing set aside specifically for promoting the poultry industry. 

The entire exhibit was geared to egg quality with special emphasis directed 
toward the fact that New York State produces fine quality eggs, which are proper 
ly handled and marketed to insure the ultimate consumer, eggs of the highest 
quality. At the top center of the display a revolving world carried out the theme 
Eggs Around the World.” As an added feature, pamphlets prepared by the 
department describing best ways to cook eggs were distributed to interested on- 
lookers. 

It was estimated that at least 200,000 people passed the exhibit during the 
9-day fair and approximately 20,000 pamphlets were distributed. Four rep- 
resentatives were assigned to man the exhibit, alternating in pairs so that two 
would be available at all times to answer questions and hand out the above 
described pamphlets. 

In a series of 15-minute public service television programs over station WGR-TV 
at Buffalo, State marketing specialists featured New York State poultry and 
eggs. The programs covered information dealing with factors and demonstra- 
tions of quality, what the housewife should look for, handling, holding and prep- 
aration suggestions. The Empire State trademark program was explained. It 
was pointed out that only top quality verified by official inspection is permitted to 
be identified by the trademark label. 

State marketing specialists are trying to improve the quality of eggs by en- 
couraging both producers and retailers to adopt and support quality control pro- 
grams. One highly successful program has been developed with a food chain 
operating about 30 stores. Under this program, the chain enters into a contrac- 
tual agreement with a producer to supply top quality eggs, of his own production, 
to certain stores directly. The eggs are carefully checked in the retail stores at 
least twice monthly by State marketing specialists who issue a detailed report of 
the quality found, date of delivery, inventory, temperature of display cases, 
holding rooms, etc. A copy of the report goes to the chain’s main office where 
it is analyzed for the purpose of taking needed corrective steps, especially at the 
store level. Marketing specialists visit the producer when necessary to correct 
or improve the producer’s operation. Periodic conferences between State market- 
ing specialists and key personnel from the food chain have contributed a great 
deal to the success of this program. 

During 1957, State marketing specialists in cooperation with State extension 
specialists conducted a series of grading demonstrations over the State for pro- 
ducers. Many large egg assembly candling operations were also visited by State 
personnel in an effort to correct regulatory problems or violations found in 
retail stores. While considerable headway has been made, the overall picture 
points to the need for much greater effort on the part of all in order to place the 
New York State poultry industry in a more favorable competitive position. A 
long range marketing project is now being developed jointly by the State college 
of agriculture and the department of agriculture and markets. The project will 
include a survey of the different marketing programs in the State to determine 
which do the best job and working with producers on all production and market- 
ing phases such as economics, scientific and efficient methods, adequate facilities 
and quality improvement and maintenance. It is planned that present activities 
and services will be continued and expanded where necessary and as facilities 
will permit. 


Dairy products 


: As part of our Agricultural Marketing Act program for the promotion of New 
York Stete dairy products, we cooperated with Cornell University and the New 
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York State Cheese Manufacturers Association in producing a television-length 
film depicting the various steps in the manufacture of cheese. Eight copies of 
this colored film with narrative sound were made. During 1957, the film was 
presented on 10 television stations, with repeat showings by request at some 
stations, at several meetings of various groups of the milk industry and was a 
constant attracion at the New York State Fair, where it is estimated it was 
viewed with definite interest by over two-thirds of the half million people 
attending. 

Upon request, copies of this film are available for distribution, through the 
division of markets, to TV stations, schools and other groups interested. It 
was also shown at Memphis, Tenn., during the National Reasearch and Market- 
ing Workshop participated in my marketing officials from 35 States and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. New York State cheddar cheese 
received another boost and wide acclaim at this meeting when it was served 
with apple pie at the dinner banquet. This was in cooperation with the New 
York State Cheese Manufacturers Association which donated the cheese for that 
occasion. 


Milk promotion 


During the past year, efforts were made and results accomplished to increase 
the consumption of milk in areas the furthest distance from the fluid milk mar- 
ket and to increase fluid milk sales. 

Promotion work was carried on in 8 counties. Conferences were held with 25 
district school superintendents, 4 superintendents of 4 city and 4 village schools, 
secretaries of education from 3 dioceses representing 59 high and 185 elementary 
schools. Also 45 individual school principals were called on, as well as leaders 
of summer camps, which included 4 orphan camps, 4 Boy Scout camps, 4 4-H 
club camps, 3 city park commissions and 4 city youth commissions. Others 
conferred with were 3 dairy councils, 37 industrial plants employing not less 
than 170 employees each 

At the present time, 1,152 New York State schools are using the special milk 
program and 2,105 are using milk or milk products in the school lunch program. 


Apple promotion 


Two brochures were developed, one for the Hudson and Champlain Valley 
apple growers and one for the western New York apple growers. 

The brochure prepared for the Hudson and Champlain Valleys contained a 
map showing production by counties, listed the counties and location of storages 
and gave locations of controlled atmosphere storages. It also contained the 
different varieties of apples available. In addition, it contained the controlled 
atmosphere law and the branding of apples in New York State. 

The brochure prepared for the western New York applegrowers contained 
information on production by counties, location of storages, varieties of apples 
available, and information on apple products processed in western New York. 
In addition, the controlled atmosphere law and the branding of apples in New 
York State were also included. 

Both of these brochures were sent to over 1,200 apple truckers, food brokers 
and apple buyers located in the Atlantic Coast States from Florida to Maine. 
These brochures were also sent to apple packers and county agricultural agents 
for mailing purposes. <A total of 4,500 brochures have been distributed since 
January 1, 1957. 

Five meetings were held with committees of applegrowers and secretaries of 
the New York-New England Apple Institute and the Western New York Apple 
Growers Association. These meetings were held in Poughkeepsie, Kingston, and 
Rochester. 

To give the brochures and apples wider publicity, an article regarding the 
brochure was sent to 125 daily and 400 weekly newspapers, 20 periodicals, and 
a number of radio and newspaper farm editors. One radio talk was given 
over radio station WGY regarding controlled atmosphere apples. 

One of the worst hailstorms on record caused severe damage to apples in 
sections of the Hudson Valley last August. The department of agriculture and 
markets was requested to make a survey to determine the extent of the 
damage and to assist in a salvage program. The survey indicated that nearly 2 
million bushels of apples were hail damaged, including over 1 million bushels 
found to be worthless. This information, together with the cooperation of 
industry organizations and State agencies, made it possible to salvage the 
marketable fruit which might otherwise have been a total loss. 
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Of outstanding importance to applegrowers in New York State is a project 
now underway to develop a mechanical grading and packing assembly line and 
facilities suitable to handle McIntosh and other varieties grown in the North- 
east. Such equipment and facilities are already in use in the Northwest apple 
areas which gives that section of the United States a distinct advantage over 
this area. The contract to develop and service experimental equipment to do 
the job over a 2-year period was awarded by the United States Department of 
Agriculture to the Trescott Co., Inc., Fairport, N. Y., with installation to be made 
in the Red Hook Cold Storage, Red Hook, N. Y. The division of markets has 
cooperated with USDA officials, New England marketing officials, State exten- 
sion service, research station, growers, and shippers in making this project a 
reality—and will continue to work closely with these agencies and groups in 
carrying on detailed research studies of the various operations to determine 
what changes and improvements are necessary from time to time. 

In the meantime, division personnel recently made a statewide survey of 
existing apple grading and packaging facilities and equipment so as to be able 
to advise apple producers and packers on equipment and techniques now doing 
the best job. 

Potato program 


One of the major marketing programs undertaken had to do with marketing 
potatoes under the Empire State Trademark. The label is controlled by the 
State of New York and its use is available only to packers whose application 
has been approved by the commissioner, under authority granted by article 
12—A of the agriculture and markets law. Among other things, the law gives the 
commissioner power to promulgate grades and standards under which products 
may be packed and identified by the label. One very important requirement is 
that all packages bearing the trademark must be officially inspected and certified 
as to meeting the requirements. Failure on the part of users to comply wtih 
any trademark requirement is sufficient ground for revocation of the permit 
assigned and the privilege to use the trademark. 

The law requires that all moneys received by the commissioner for the sale 
of labels, or for the right to use them, shall be deposited in-a farm products 
publicity fund to be used for advertising and promotion. 

Preliminary discussions with potato producers and shippers disclosed the 
majority felt the trademark grade should be revised. A survey was made to 
get opinions from growers and handlers on the controversial grade factors. The 
grade was then revised to conform more closely to the wishes of the majority of 
respondents. 

Ten major Leng Island shippers and one large up-state grower-shipper were 
approved to use the trademark. The program was inaugurated in October but for 
various reasons only three shippers packed under the label. These shippers 
bought labels or imprints for almost one-half million ten-pound bags and between 
75,000 and 80,000 for 50-pound containers. 

In developing the program, chain store executives were visited personally by 
State personnel to acquaint them with the program and to seek their cooperation 
and support at all levels of responsibility down to the retail store. Most of 
those contacted pledged their support and alerted division managers to cooperate. 
This paved the way for marketing specialists to carry on effective promotion 
work at wholesale and retail levels. 

’ During this program, several outstanding facts were disclosed. 

1. That washed potatoes packed in polyethylene bags were in greatest 
demand. 

2. That the present equipment was inadequate to keep pace with the 
demand. 

3. That a study of potato washing operations was imperative and should 
be made at once. This was done. 

4. That the trade papers and other industry periodicals were very liberal 
in cooperating with the department and the industry, giving them excellent 
coverage concerning the program. 

5. Long Island shippers generally were very pleased with the program and 
are looking forward to a more expanded program in 1958. 

Produce clinic 

An important and far-reaching service undertaken by the Division of Markets 
was in the field of assistance to food retailers. During the last three years, re- 
search specialists in the wholesaling and retailing section of the United States 
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Department of Agriculture, transportation and facilities branch, have conducted 
extensive research studies in the most efficient and approved methods of operat- 
ing produce departments in retail stores. The findings have been developed, 
tested and accepted in several corporate chains with national reputations in 
produce handling. Obviously, most food retailers in New York State are ex- 
tremely interested in the availability of this information for application and have 
appealed to the Department of Agriculture and Markets for assistance. 

In order to meet this demand, arrangements were made with the United States 
Department of Agriculture for two farm products promotion representatives to 
attend their training clinic in retail operations research held in Philadelphia from 
October 14 to 25, 1957. 

Finally, a produce clinic in retail operations was held in Syracuse, N. Y., 
February 24 to 26, 1958, for State food retailers. It was conducted by USDA re- 
search specialists and sponsored jointly by the Department of Agriculture and 
Markets and State extension service. The course was primarily planned and 
directed to the teaching and training of key personnel from each firm who, in turn, 
would carry the information back and install programs in their own stores. 
Both State and extension marketing specialists will be available to work closely 
with those who participated. It is anticipated that other clinics will be conducted 
as requested and as facilities will permit. 

Producers, consumers and others have been critical of produce operations in 
many retail stores for a long time. They feel that there is room for outstanding 
improvement in the methods, techniques and facilities used in getting produce 
to the consumer in its best possible condition and at the lowest handling cost. At 
the same time, it is generally recognized by those familiar with the problem that 
improvement in this field involves a long range program of constant effort. The 
importance of this service to producers is indicated by requests from farm groups 
and organizations that the Department of Agriculture and Markets devote more 
time and effort educating retailers to do a better job of merchandising their prod- 
ucts. They recognize that inefficiency, waste and spoilage occurring in retail 
stores is ultimately charged back to the producer. 


F. 0. B. MARKET REPORTING 


The method of market reporting of farm products is rapidly changing. In 
years past, the larger volume of farm products was sold on farms and terminal 
markets. At that time, it was relatively simple to obtain prices and determine 
demand and supply factors. During the past few years, the method of mar- 
keting farm products has changed considerably and will continue to change. 
Due to these changes, it has been difficult to obtain true prices, demand, and 
supply data. At the present time, more and more farm products are being mar- 
keted directly to large supermarkets and chainstore warehouses who in turn 
deliver to their retail outlets. Therefore, it has been and will be necessary to ob- 
tain information on price, supply, and demand at the source of supply. 

New York State has for the past few years been issuing f. 0. b. price reports 
on a number of farm products and plans to expand this service to include an 
increasing number of farm products. Some of the f. o. b. reports being issued 
in New York State are as follows: 

Apples.—Today buyers of apples are going direct to the storage and are by- 
passing markets to purchase apples. Therefore, to obtain accurate marketing 
information as to prices, demand, and supply it was necessary to secure this in- 
formation at the source of the sale. For the past few years an f. o. b. apple 
report has been issued for apples sold in the Hudson and Champlain Valleys. 

This report includes the variety of apple, grade, type of container, degree of 
ripeness, size of apple, number of boxes sold, price f. 0. b. storage, supply, de- 
mand, and the total sales for the week. Some weeks the report has covered 
sales on 95,000 bushels or more. In addition it contains information regarding 
market conditions on other markets and other important apple producing areas. 

Maple products.—Although maple sirup and maple products are not important 
as to total farm income, it is important to many farmers who depend on it as 
supplementary income. The value of maple sirup and maple products in New 
York State is over $2 million. 

Much of the production of this product is sold on the farm, therefore an f. o. b. 
marketing report was developed. This report is issued each week throughout 
the producing season and includes information on production, prices, demand, 
quality, and, in addition, includes production in other important States. This 
report is sent to producers, radio stations, county agricultural agents, and others. 
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These reports keep producers and buyers informed as to possible production, 
prices, and demand. 

Hay.—Years ago the price of hay was made in New York City. Due to changes 
in the marketing of hay, the price is now established at the farm. It was there- 
fore necessary to develop an f. 0. b. farm price report for hay. 

During the past few years a monthly hay report has been issued in New York 
State. This report includes the type of hay according to United States grades, 
price, demand, and supply situation. 

New York State is one of the largest surplus-hay-producing States and is a 
source of supplementary income to many dairy farmers. 

Egg report.—The price of eggs for New York State is made daily by the Mer- 
cantile Exchange in New York City. At one time a large volume of eggs was 
sold on the exchange, but that is no longer true. More and more eggs are by- 
passing the exchange and going direct to supermarkets, chains, and other outlets. 

Many poultry producers and egg dealers are of the opinion that the price 
made in New York City does not reflect true price or actual conditions in other 
sections of the State. Attempts to correct this condition have been made and 
will continue. An f. 0. b. egg report was developed and is issued twice weekly 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Egg dealers are contacted throughout the entire 
State to obtain prices paid at the farm. The prices are sent to United Press, 
Associated Press, and the USDA in New York City, which include these prices 
in the daily egg and poultry report. 

Some method must be developed whereby the true price of eggs can be estab- 
lished outside of New York City. The f. o. b. egg report is just a start. It has 
not solved the problem but it is one step forward. It will be necessary for 
the entire industry to help solve this complex problem, which is so vital to 
the poultry industry in New York State. 

Onions.—Onions, as many other products, are being purchased at the source 
of supply. Prices are made at the farm. Therefore, it was necessary to de- 
velop an f. o. b. onion report. To do this it was necessary to contact farmers 
and dealers in the onion-producing sections of the State, which are Orange 
County, Oswego, and the Canastota and Elba area. 

This report has been issued for the marketing season this past year. It in- 
cludes prices for 50-pound sacks, 3-pound film bags and 100-pound bulk, supply 
and demand. This report is sent to the Associated Press and USDA in New 
York City for dissemination. 

Livestock price report.——A method of marketing that has increased consider- 
ably in the past few years in New York State is the livestock auction. They are 
handling approximately 80 percent of the sales of slaughter dairy cows and 
calves. These auctions are largely individually owned, and information on their 
sales as to prices and volume sold was practically nil prior to the setting up of 
auction price reports by the Department of Agriculture. This report was under- 
taken by the Department because of the many requests from dairy farmers. 
Reports are now issued on various livestock auction sales throughout the State. 
These reports consist of prices by grade and class of animal, volume of sale, 
market, and demand information. Information is obtained by phone directly 
from the sales, and periodic checks are made on the books of these sales to 
check for accuracy. 

Reports are issued to 7 radio stations in New York and Massachusetts and 
25 newspapers. As a result of these reports, farmers have commented that they 
are able to do a better job of marketing and are receiving a larger profit on 
sales. 

I’. o. b. Christmass tree report.—The sale of Christmas trees is rapidly becom- 
ing an important industry in New York State. It has expanded from a supple- 
mentary woodlot farm income to one involving millions of dollars and many 
thousands of acres of submarginal land. There is a potential market in this 
State for over 10 million trees a year and at present trees are available to serve 
a large portion of this demand. With this rapid expansion of the industry it 
became a necessity to make available marketing information. Therefore for 
the past few years the New York State Department of Agriculture has issued an 
f. o. b. price report, which includes information on prices by grades, varieties, 
shape, size, and color, as well as on-stump, cut, or cut, bundled, and delivered 
information. Also included is information on supply, demand, imports, and 
cutting conditions, The report is issued to over 540 cooperating producers, and 
240 other interested parties, such as buyers, forestry departments, colleges of 
agriculture in 16 States and Canada, county agents, radio stations, and news- 
papers. 
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Anticipated market reporting activities 
A. F. 0. b. basis: 


ee 


Lettuce and celery in Oswego County 

Snap beans in Madison and Cayuga Counties 

Cauliflower in Catskill Mountain section and Long Island 

Strawberries in Long Island, Erie, Ulster, Columbia, and other western New 
York counties 

Apples, cherries, and grapes—prices paid delivered at processors 

Live poultry—Statewide. 


- 
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B. Prices to retailers at warehouses (chains and supermarkets) : 
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Fruits and vegetables—locally grown 
2. Fruits and vegetables—shipped in. 


Recent changes in the marketing picture for fresh fruits, vegetables, eggs, live 
poultry, ete., precipitated a greater need for improved market news for fresh 
produce, ete., which is sold to retail stores (at store or warehouse delivery). 
No one is completely unaware that the marketing changes have altered the 
marketing practices and methods of sale. 

The rapid expansion of direct deliveries from farms to retail stores and ware- 
houses has considerably decreased the amount of produce moving through the 
more conventional terminal or central (local) markets. Current quotations for 
terminal and local markets include only a small proportion of the fruits, vege- 
tables, eggs, live poultry, etc., handled daily by the trade. Very few reports are 
issued covering direct sales. Sellers and buyers are in need of detailed informa- 
tion regarding the large volume moving direct to retailers, also to local as- 
semblers, etc., to establish a more competitive price relationship among producing 
and marketing areas. 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND MARKETS 
AMA project RM : C-4550-16 


Title: Collection and dissemination of special information on production, stocks, 
and other essential facts concerning fruit, vegetables, poultry, dairy, and 
other agricultural products. 

The AMA activities of the Bureau of Statistics are designed to supplement the 
crop reporting statistical program which has been carried on over the years. 
Some of the activities serve to improve the established series of estimates as well 
as provide needed information for local areas. Others provide new or additional 
basic information to assist buyers and sellers in the orderly marketing and dis- 
tribution of produce Some of the efforts are also devoted to the dissemination 
of available production statistics to all concerned—growers, dealers, processors, 
consumers, and Government administrators. 

Following is a partial listing of work recently completed, in progress, or tenta 
tively scheduled 


1. A survey of tree fruits was made during 1957 in the four major Lake 


Ontario fruit-producing counties. The purpose of the survey was to inventory 





the fruit trees by age, and variety, which would enable the industry to 
intelligently adjust plantings to the potential market needs. Also, produc- 
tion data were obt: to provide needed benchmark data for fruit-production 
estimates. A preliminary report showing extent of new plantings has been 
issued and a final report listing the tree numbers by appropriate age groupings 


and for major towns (townships) is now being processed. The county agricul- 
tural agents and Western New York Apple Growers Association were most help- 
ful in organizing the survey and encouraging growers to supply tree-inventory 
data. 

2. An after-harvest survey of grape processors was conducted obtaining the 
tonnage of grapes purchased by varieties from each of the various production 
areas of the State, or imported from other States or Canada. This survey a 
secured the average price paid growers by varieties and the primary or first 
utilization of grapes, e. g., the tonnage utilized for sweet juice, wine, or jellies. 
All grape processors assisted by supplying data on their operations. 

3. Exploratory work is now in progress to develop a workable procedure for 
estimating apple production separately for eastern and western New York State. 
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Due to differing varieties and climatic conditions, production prospects may vary 
greatly between these areas. Also, processors are the outlet for a sizable por- 
tion of the western New York crop, whereas, the eastern New York crop is mainly 
disposed of as fresh fruit; therefore, separate production estimates by September 
would be extremely useful marketing information. 

4. Work is now underway in developing a sampling plan to provide a basis of 
estimating the fruit-tree plantings and removals in the Lake Ontario area during 
1957 and 1958. Field work in sampling of orchard operations would be carried 
out during the winter of 1958-59. This is designed to keep the Lake Ontario 
fruit-tree survey data on an up-to-date basis in an economical manner, as re- 
quested by various representatives of the fruit industry. 


VEGETABLES 


1. Onions are a speculative crop in New York and the estimates of acreage, 
production, and stocks receive wide public attention. Planted acreage is basic 
to all production estimates; therefore, muckland surveys are made covering the 
four main muckland areas of the State—Orange, Madison, Oswego, Genesee- 
Orleans Counties. These surveys are entirely objective—the crop being grown 
in each field is identified on maps of the muck area in May or June. The maps 
were prepared from drainage-district maps or from aerial photographs. The 
acreage of each field was determined from original surveys, planimetering, and 
from individual operators, as necessary. Most field boundaries on New York 
muck areas do not change from year to year. Thus, the basic maps with field 
acreages can be kept up to date annually. 

2. Work is now underway in preparing base maps showing field boundaries 
for the muck areas of Steuben and Ontario-Yates Counties, the next two ranking 
concentrated muck areas. With the base maps, the objective survey methods to 
obtain planted crop acreage can be extended to these areas. The college of agri- 
culture is making their aerial photographs available—thus, purchase of aerial 
photographs will not be necessary. 

3. A census of vegetables grown on the muckland in Wayne County is planned 
to be carried out this summer. Because of the widely scattered areas, this 
census will follow conventional enumeration procedures, i. e., contact all of the 
muck operators and obtain their acreage of various vegetable crops being grown 
on muckland. 

4. Forecasts of onion production for each of the principal production areas 
are prepared as of September 1 and October 1. The acreage surveys furnish 
the necessary acreage data and yield forecasts are based on mailed inquiries 
supplemented by data obtained through personal contacts and observations 
Onion stocks as of January 1 are also prepared by areas to provide basic supply 
information needed for orderly marketing of the crop. 


DAIRY 


1. To supplement the detailed statistics on receipts and utilization of milk 
already available, the Bureau has compiled and published monthly milk utiliza- 
tion data for 12 major upstate markets and annual data for 13 secondary upstate 
markets. Past data from the marketing orders have furnished statistics on fluid 
milk used in New York City, Buffalo, and Rochester. Thus, the dairy industry 
is provided with information as to trends in fluid sales in each of the principal 
markets of the State—useful to dealers, 
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producers, and consumers. 

Annual per capita consumption estimates of milk and cream are prepared 
by a detailed analysis of sales information obtained from the milk-plant reports 
and population data for the State, taking into account milk consumed on farms 
where produced. 

3. With the increasing importance of bulk farm milk storage tanks, statistics 
are being compiled for 1958 on the quantity of milk at all New York plants which 
comes from such farms. Data are available on a number of farms with such 
facilities, but data are lacking as to the volume of milk received at plants from 
those farms. These supplemental data are desired by the industry, as the use of 
bulk farm storage tanks may have far-reaching impacts on the primary transpor 
tation and distribution of milk, including the proper distribution of dollar 
economies which result. 


GENERAT 


1. Publish in convenient form recent years’ series of statistics pertaining to 
production and disposition of field crops, fruits, vegetables, and livestock. Bring- 
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ing together the major related statistical series enables growers and dealers to 
readily review past trends when making plans for the future. Work is underway 
on a publication which will include monthly prices received by New York farmers 
for major commodities sold and also prices paid for the principal commodities 
bought. 

2. An overall, up-to-date index of the output from farms in the State would 
serve many purposes. The conventional crop and yield production index is of 
value, but it should be expanded to an index of farm output, as a substantial 
portion of the field and roughage crops are fed on farms where produced. Pre- 
liminary work on such index has been started, with a 1947-48 base period, as is 
used by the United States Department of Agriculture for national indexes of 
crop production and farm output. 

A partial listing of additional basic data which probably should be compiled 
are: 

1. Long Island potatoes: A complete enumeration of growers to obtain acreage 
planted by varieties, extent of potato acreage which can be irrigated, methods of 
harvest (combines versus diggers, and use of bulk handling), grading and pack- 
ing by growers versus bulk delivery to local dealer or selling to itinerate truckers, 
potato-storage capacity and basic characteristics of the storages, and other face- 
tors which will point up the basic problems associated with improving quality 
of the potato crop. 

2. Upstate potatoes—an enumeration of commercial growers upstate would 
provide hasic information similar to that for Long Island. With sizable quan- 
tities sold for processing and for seed, the various types of outlets may well 
need greater emphasis upstate, if the industry is to more adequately understand 
the marketing problem. 

3. Fruit—periodically (every 5 years) an enumeration of all commercial 
fruit areas to obtain tree numbers by age and variety would provide basic infor- 
mation to assist growers in making their planting plans and also be valuable 
to processors in their long-range planning. Production and disposition data 
obtainable from such survey would supply needed benchmark data for annual 
fruit estimates. Such surveys should cover the major tree fruits and grapes. 

t. Experimental work on objective methods for preharvest forecasts of apples, 
cherries, and grapes should be initiated. If objective methods can he developed 
that are accurate, economical, and acceptable to the industry, considerable 


progress could be made by the industry (growers and processors) in the orderly 
marketing of fruit crops at time of harvest. 

5. Egg and poultry marketing survey—a statewide survey obtaining infor- 
mation 


on the quantities of eggs sold by grades and size—to local wholesalers, 
through cooperatives, direct to hotels, groceries, retail routes, ete., would provide 
basic information as to how best to approach and where to emphasize the im- 
provement of egg quality most effectively. Data on the marketing channels 
used and relative volume moved from farms to the various outlets for young 
chickens and cull hens would also be helpful to the development of educational 
programs for the poultry industry. 

6. Acreage and production bv local areas and relative importance of various 
marketing methods, ete., are frequently reauested for a number of different 
vegetables. Cabbage and tomato growers have frequently requested definite 
acreage information for local areas. tecently sweet-corn growers in the Hudson 
Vatiev sought local acreage information. 
¢ list is hv no means complete. but is illustrative of some of the 
basic information requested by growers which cannot now be filled. For some 
data, sampling methods alone will suffice; however, if county acreage data, etce., 


are desired, it usually will he necessary to make a complete initial survey. 


The precedin 


Sampling method an then be utilized to make serviceable annual estimates 
for the small are: for a few years. Obviously, if is not practical to think in 
terms of filling all requests for basic data—usefulness of the data to the industry 
must be halanced against. the costs of compiling the data Details for any 
survey must, of course, be worked out with the respective industry groups 


Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. 
Mr. Batientine. Thank you, Mr. Carey. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. SI CORLEY 


Mr. S. W. Box, director of the division of markets representing 
commissioner of agriculture of Mississippi, Si Corley. 

Mr. Box. I don’t want to take up your time. Mr. Corley was sorry 
he couldn’t be here, and he has prepared this paper on the need for 
this type of work in the different States. 

(The prepared statement of Si Corley is as follows :) 


Tue NEED FOR MARKETING SERVICE WORK IN THE STATES 


With the abundance of agricultural production the major problems of agricul- 
ture at this time lie in the field of marketing. In many States production pat- 
terns are changing. Farmers are curtailing production of some commodities and 
going into production of others. In some States the size and location of farms 
is changing. Such changes in production patterns bring marketing problems. 
Market information must be provided. Both growers and handlers must be 
shown how to grade and handle new products. Marketing facilities must be 
established, proper equipment installed and operators shown how to useit. Mar 
kets must be found for the increasing production, and handlers shown how to 
maintain the quality of the product until it reaches the consumer. 

The problem of finding outlets for surplus products is particularly. difficult, 
especially in connection with perishable commodities. Timely organization of an 
effort to move a seasonal surplus of peaches, apples, or tomatoes or a temporary 
oversupply of eggs, or pork can bring great benefits to the growers in an area, 
and reduce pressure for governmental action. 

Rising marketing costs are putting a squeeze on both the farmer and the con- 
sumer. To meet the problem of reduced returns to growers without hurting 
consumers, action is needed to hold down marketing costs. This can be done by 
showing growers and handlers what kind of equipment to use and how to use it: 
how to reduce the costs of packaging; how to move products into, within, and 
out of buildings at the lowest cost; and how to minimize transportation cost. 

Growers and marketing firms must also be shown how to adjust their opera- 
tions to changing marketing techniques. Shifts from rail to truck, increased 
use of consumer packages, use of fiberboard containers, more extensive processing 
in marketing channels, growth of large-scale operations of marketing firms, 
changes in marketing channels, increased determination of prices in producing 
areas, more standardization of products, and changes in functions performed by 
marketing agencies are only a few of the changes in marketing practices which 
require adjustments by both growers and handlers, 

To deal with problems of this kind the Congress enacted the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946. That legislation authorized marketing research to find 
solutions to marketing problems and marketing service to put these research 
results to use. The research undertaken since that act was passed has developed 
many ways to make marketing more efficient. The departments of agriculture of 
48 States and Territories are taking these research results to individual market- 
ing operators and showing them what they are, and how to use them. These 
same marketing service specialists in the States are urging the less-efficient 
operators to adopt the methods of the more efficient. They are showing people 
how to maintain quality, how to grade and pack to greatest advantage, and are 
spearheading industry efforts to find outlets for agricultural products. To find 
information needed as a basis for developing marketing service programs, we 
are collecting and disseminating information on local market prices, production 
by counties and varieties, and even on the basis of information on plantings 
forecasting production at a time when such information can reduce or increase 
plantings to meet market demands (Florida). 

A review of the reports of the States in this marketing service program 
reveals many outstanding results. In one State (West Virginia) an organized 
effort to move surplus apples increased growers’ income by more than a million 
dollars 1 year. In another (North Carolina) annual income from grain has 
been increased by several million dollars by getting proper storage facilities built 
and causing trading to be done on the basis of grades sy showing ginners 
what to do to keep their equipment from damaging cotton, the percentage of 
gin damaged cotton in the State has been reduced from 16 percent to less than 
1 percent, increasing returns by at least $1 million per year. Several States 
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have done outstanding work detecting causes of off-quality or off-flavor milk, 
butter and cheese. In one State (Mississippi) the quality of over half its milk 
production has been improved. Many States have programs to improve egg 
handling and encourage sale by grades, often implementing their service pro- 
gram with new egg-grading laws. Some States report average increases in egg 
prices of 7 cents per dozen as a result of this work. Another State by report- 
ing hog prices at interior yards has enabled producers using these facilities to 
increase their returns by as much as 50 cents per hundred. Three States are 
making excellent progress in programs designed to stop the sale of virus-in- 
fected nursery stock. These results illustrate how the marketing service pro- 
gram is helping solve local marketing problems. 

When the Agricultural Marketing Act was passed it was obvious to all that 
the first emphasis should be placed on marketing research to get the answers, 
and that marketing service to get the changes made should follow. We now 
have 11 years of marketing research results, and the time has come when the 
marketing service program should be stepped up. The commissioners of agri- 
culture did not appear before your committee last year to request increased 
funds for payments to States. We were busy improving our program and get- 
ting State funds to meet the matching requirements of the Federal act. The 
States, seeing the practical results of the program we have been carrying on, 
obtained more than $144 million for this new marketing service work, expecting 
Federal funds to match. Hence, more than $300,000 went unmatched. We have 
a real problem in a joint program of this kind getting the State funds and the 
Federal funds to come at the same time. To meet the matching requirements 
for worthy projects we need a Federal appropriation of $1,600,000 for the coming 
fiscal year. The States undoubtedly are ready to match this amount now with- 
out any further increases in their own funds. Some States are already putting 
twice aS much money into their program as is received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It is obvious that a great deal of the work required to solve marketing prob- 
lems must be done in the States. Research may often be done more effectively 
on 2 base broader than a State, but after the answers have been found, the work 
with the individual operator to get the desired changes made must be done where 
he is—in the States. That is the function of this matching fund marketing serv- 
ice program, Through the Federal participation we get a coordinated program on 
the problems needing attention most. Where joint action is needed the States 
are brought together. The research work and the service work are coordinated 
with each other and with the edueational activities of the Extension Service, 
The Agricultural Marketing Service in administering this program brings to each 
State the experience of other States in solving similar problems 

This marketing program, set up by the Congress, is a very effective way to get 
coordinated attack by Federal, State, and industry people on marketing prob- 
lems. It is also an excellent way to tie together the research effort spent on find- 
ing answers to problems and the effort of the service people in getting these find- 
ings applied. This is an orderly approach to marketing problems. It helps to 
get them solved at their source, by the private firms engaged in marketing. Its 
valnes are more lasting than buying surpluses and disposing of them. To the ex- 
tent that these problems can be solved at their source the demand for Federal 
action is reduced. Relatively small expenditures in this type of activity can take 
the place of much larger expenditures on purchase programs. 

We appreciate the foresight of the Congress in establishing this program. We 
appreciate the fine support it has had from this committee and urge that you do 
all you can to make available to us for next year the $1,600,000 Federal funds 
which will bring forth an even larger amount of State funds to be used in solving 
our mutual problems in the marketing field 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Box, we are glad to have you. I hope you will 
express my personal regrets that Mr. Corley couldn’t be here. 

Mr. Box. Surely. You know why he couldn’t be here. We have our 
legislature in session. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. RICHARD D. CHUMNEY 


Mr. Bauitentine. Mr. Chairman, with your indulgence, we will 
hear from Mr. Richard D. Chumney, from Virginia, representing Mr. 
Brinkley, commissioner of agriculture. 

Mr. Cuumney. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure to have an opportunity to appear before you. I am repre- 
senting Commissioner Brinkley who would have been here but had to 
be at home recover ing from a recent operation. = 

Federal RMA funds we have used since 1947, have totaled $382,000, 
but our record indicates that this money has come back to our farm 
people in the form of many millions of dollars of income. 

Our fields of concentrated effort in market service have been live- 
stock, hay and grain, poultry and eggs, processed foods, fruits, and 
vegetables, and market information. 

We had planned this work to solve local problems in the main, using 
local facilities and local people. These projects have been kept within 
the framework of private enterprise system. The Government has 
been used only as a catalyst promoting and guiding the actions at the 
grassroots level. Just two examples of the effectiveness of this work. 

We have recently this past year started and on the farm grading 
progr: im of fat cattle and based on a conservative estimate, we feel 

that this one program alone has meant an additional income to our 
farm people of at least $15,000 just on the sale of graded fat cattle. 

In the field of fruit production, strawberries in particular, this 
money has been used to make a study of the proper packaging and 
ship ping of strawberries from the eastern shore. Again a conserva- 
tive estimate indicates to us that this has meant an additional $15,000 
income to our strawberry producers. 

For the past several years, our legislature has been appropriating 
more eine than we have been able to get as RMA matching funds. 
This year, we have $60,000 appropriated by the State legislature and 
only $47,000 in Federal funds. 

We were a little disappointed to see the legislat ure just recently ap- 
prove only about $50,000 for such purposes next year. 

We feel that our legislature will go along with most any reasonable 
appropriation, but I think they feel that such money should be 
matched in Federal funds 

We feel that this money as used comes back to our people many, 
many times in a most effective manner. 


It is hice to appear before you. 

i : = 

(The prepared statement of Mr. humne vis as follows:) 
STATEMENT OF Ricnarp DD. CHUMNEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 


VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 


Federal RMA funds totaling $382,000 have been used by the market expansion 
section of the Virginia Department of Agriculture since we signed cooperative 
agreements with the USDA in 1947. 

From that investment in personnel, equipment, ideas, time, and work Virginia 
farmers have pocketed over $350 million. 

Plus that, estimated savings from improved marketing methods have amounted 
to nearly a million dollars. 

Our fields of concentrated effort in market service have been livestock, hay 
and grain, poultry and eggs, processed foods, fruits and vegetables. and market 
information 
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We have planned this work to solve local problems—using local facilities—and 
local people. Projects were kept within the framework of the private-enter- 
prise system. Government was used only as a catalyst promoting and guiding 
actions at the grassroots level. Buyers and sellers have been brought together 
in mutual understanding for the mutual benefit of all. 

During the past year, the market expansion section has moved forward with 
projects started in former years. May I illustrate: 

In the livestock field—we have—$150 million worth of livestock on our farms. 
We have used RMA funds to promote and develop yearling feeder cattle sales, 
slaughter cattle sales, developed a program of hog grading to establish a merit 
system® of selling hogs, have organized special graded ewe sales in the moun- 
tainous area of our State. 

A survey of meatpackers distributing meat in Virginia and nearby States re- 
vealed a sizable market for good and choice beef. These packers also expressed 
an interest in our local supplies. The livestock marketing agent of our de- 
partment established an on-the-farm grading service for producers to grade 
eattle on feed in the feed lot. These agents and our livestock graders visited 
the cattle farms upon request by the producer and marked the choice and good 
grade cattle on the farm. In this development, producers in 2 different areas of 
the State affiliated themselves into 2 groups to organize special sales for fat 
eattle. Since this development, 15 slaughter cattle sales have been held at which 
1,900 head have been sold, netting farmers $415,000. This is $12,620 more than 
these cattle would have brought if they had been sold over our regular auction 
markets. The demand for this service is steadily on the increase and is expected 
to grow in proportion as cattle on feed become available. 

Example No. 2: Marketing agents working with strawberry producers in the 
commercial vegetable producing area of our State known as the Eastern Shore, 
Va., introduced the corrugated container with slated plastic baskets for straw- 
berries. Even though the producers met rather intense opposition by some local 
buyers to this new container for berries, nearly 20,000 corrugated strawberry 
trays were shipped the first year to New York and Philadelphia. Since this 
project was initiated, we have shipped to market approximately 75,000 trays. 
Farmers have netted approximately 5 cents a quart more above cost. This has 
yielded the farmers a little over $15,000 income as a result of this marketing 
effort. This 1 project alone has returned to our farmers the total cost that 
we placed into 1 year’s program of our fruit and vegetable marketing work 


Mr. Wutrren. Thank you. 


Mr. Battentine. Thank you, Mr. Chumney. 


STATEMENT OF MR. - HAROLD BRAY 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bray has a statement. That concludes our 
statement with one exception that you know that I would like to 
make, 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Chairman, Kentucky is fortunate to have as its 
commissioner of agriculture my friend Ben Butler. He is an out- 
standing farmer and has served as county agent of Fayette County 
for a number of vears. The Kentucky legislature, Mr. Chairman, is 
also in session and for that reason, Mr. Butler cannot be here today. 
He is well represented by two of his assistants, C. Harold Bray and 
Leonard Rouse. 

As a member of this committee, I want to welcome both of you, and 
I know it applies to other members of the committee. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We realize you Kentuckians are all interested in 
agriculture as evidenced by our friends and colleague, Mr. Natcher, 
here. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to turn my statement in to 
our Congressman Natcher, and would like for it to be in the record. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, it will be in- 
corporated at this point. 


Mr. Wurtrren. We will be elad to. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. C. Harold Bray is as follows :) 


My name is Harold Bray, Director of the Division of Markets, Kentucky De- 
partment of Agriculture. Upon appearing before this committee I am represent- 
ing Commissioner Ben J. Butler as well as agricultural and marketing agencies 
throughout the State. 

My concern and interest in the program has developed over a period of years 
and did not simply occur as a result of my becoming associated with the Kentucky 
Department of Agriculture. 

Since the Agricultural Marketing Act first provided for matched funds proj- 
ects with States, I have been familiar with the work and service it provided for 
farmers, handlers of agricultural products and consumers. As a market man- 
ager and sales agent for one of the largest farm marketing cooperative associa- 
tions in Kentucky, I feel that I am in an excellent position to see the real benefits 
that the matched funds program provides. 

Therefore, I believe you see that I not only speak in behalf of this program as 
administrator, but also as a man of the trade and a farmer who sees and realizes 
the marketing program and improvements that have been derived from joining 
our forces in teamwork between States and with the Federal Government. 

The broad field in which all of us are interested is the improvement in the 
distribution of food and farm products from producers to consumers. I am con- 
fident that a large portion of our agricultural problems are to be found in the 
tield of marketing. These problems are multiplying and becoming more signifi- 
cant, which demands added emphasis both from Federal and State level. 

The solution of these problems does not simply lie with research although this 
is imperative to discover the answer to many problems and direct all progress. 
After the groundwork for marketing progress is laid by educational programs, 
service programs start as a result of the matched fund programs of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act takes over and assists the industry by improved techniques. 
This results in many new marketing services with the financial responsibility 
being assumed by other agencies, industry, or the State. 

If you will permit me, I would like to point out some of the accomplishments 
in my State made possible by this program as well as some of the needs for 
expanded marketing service work in Kentucky. 

Strawberries are one of the principal fruits and vegetables produced. Pro- 
duction is located in several scattered and isolated localities, serviced by small 
cooperatives and buyers. This program provided the first resources to organized 
picking, packing, and handling demonstrations throughout the State to improve 
the acceptance of Kentucky strawberries. It also made available for the first 
time current market information that provided market managers with the facts 
that enabled them to do a better job in moving the production for farmers. The 
acceptance of this work gradually expanded until similar projects had been set 
up for other fruits and vegetables commercially grown in our State. 

In addition, it is very evident that as a result of the service performed by the 
Department to improve the quality of eggs produced on our farms and offered 
to consumers, and the improvement realized in marketing facilities, Kentucky 
was able to obtain our first egg marketing law in the 1956 session of the legis- 
lature. It was the most forward step in egg marketing that has been realized 
in Kentucky. The law now necessitates that adding emphasis on service work 
be planned and condneted. 

Sorghum molasses is also a commodity that has been dealt with and by intro- 
ducing new facilities, marketing cooperatives and new techniques, consumer 
acceptance has been greatly improved. 

Many opportunities for realizing improvement in agriculture marketing lie 
ahead of us. To secure these benefits for our farmers, the traders, and con- 
sumers it necessitates that we apply the results of research at the earliest pos- 
sible time. We must not hesitate to use every measure to see that improvements 
are made available for a segment of our agricultural program that was neglected 
in former years and must be adequately financed to bolster a sagging rural 
economy. This appropriation can mean greater cooperation between research, 
service, and education to solve very perplexing problems for agriculture and in- 
creasing consumer costs. It can also mean greater encouragement for the State 
to provide added resources for the task. 


Mr. Batientine. Mr. Chairman, we are most grateful to you and 
members of this committee for this warm and cordial reception you 
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have given us. I want to make one concluding statement, and that is 
by way of reminding this committee that we are at this point in this 
financial relationship with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture because when the first appropriation was provided for imple- 
menting this program, the State departments of agriculture, the ma- 
jority of them, were not prepared to do the work by way of personnel 
and equipme nt, nor were they prept ared to meet Federal funds which 
were then available. 

As a result, those funds went elsewhere and since that time, we 
have been trying to recoup our position. 

As the State departments of agriculture became more amply 
equipped to do the job and were successful in securing additional funds 
either from their legislatures or from industries that have made a very 
notable contribution in many areas for the work which was being 
done. 

We thank you so much. 

Mr. Marswary. Off the record, Mr. Ballentine. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Waurrtren. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





















BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


N. J. POST, REPRESENTING E. M. NORTON, SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 

M. R. GARSTANG, GENERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS’ 

FEDERATION 


Mr. Post. I am N. J. Post, Mr. Chairman. I have the personal 
regrets of Mr. Norton to extend to the committee. Unfortunately he 
has a series of engagements and they conflicted with the appointment 
here, so, with your permission, I will present his statement that he 
would have presented, sin 

By the way, Mr. Garstang is the general counsel of our federation. 

Mr. Wuirren. How do you do, sir. Weare glad to have you gentle- 
men withus. We: re Sor ry you were delayed. 

Mr. Posr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are 
again sc irilagea 4 to come before this committee and discuss several 
items in the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1959, for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

It is always a pleasure to discuss matters agricultural with the com- 
mittee. The hun lreds of di LIry cooper ative me »mbe T's of the N i vations al 
Milk Producers Federation in all 48 States are very much aware 
of this committee’s interest in an effort toward improving programs 
and services to dairy producers. The over 500,000 dairy farm families 
that are the dairy cooper: itives in the federation appreciate this. 

With your permission, we would like to present our observations 
on several items in the proposed United States Department of Agri- 
culture budget for 1959. 

Brucellosis eradication program: The accelerated brucellosis eradi- 
cation program authorized by Congress in 1954 is now 3 years old. 
The progress made in this program has been most impressive. Its suc 
cess demonstrates the effectiveness of Federal, State. and 
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cooperation and the interest of dairy producers and other livestock 
owners to free their herds of brucellosis. The support given this ac- 
celerated program following the congressional expression of interest 
shows there is real interest in carrying the eradication of this disease 
toa successful conclusion. 

Since the start of the accelerated program 3 years ago, substantial 
progress has been made over the period immediately preceding the 
authorization by Congress. The attached chart demonstrates this 
fact. We note from this chart the pronounced increase in progress 
following 1954. This development shows a real momentum. This mo- 
mentum can continue, but only if Congress extends the program and 
authorizes adequate funds for its use. Since there has been greater 
Federal interest: in the program, the State financial participation has 
also increased substantially. This is good and has been the force 
behind the growing momentum in the program. At the present time, 
10 States: Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington, Delaware, 
and Puerto Rico are in a modified certified brucellosis-free status. 
In 1954 there were only three: Maine, New Hampshire and North 
Carolina. At the end of 1957 there were 489 counties in the remain- 
ing States in this same status. In 1954 there were only 350 counties 
in this same status. 

We are urging an extension of the program at the $20 million level 
on the following grounds: First, the accelerated program is just ex- 
actly what was needed to start toward the complete er: adication of 
brucellosis. Second, a full-powered program made possible by ade- 
quate funds can get us to a nationally certified status more quickly 
than one that is underpowered because of short-time authority or a 
shortage of funds. Third, adequate financing now at the $20 million 
level and for a period of time should actually cost less than a program 
faced with inadequate financing. Fourth, once we have eradicated 
brucellosis, the cost of maintaining that position will be considerably 
less than present expenditures. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


The national school lunch program: Achievements in improved 
nutritional levels for almost 11 million schoolchildren and in broad- 
ening the consumption base for agricultural commodities continue 
through this program. The attac hed tables, showing program par- 
ticipation during the past 11 years, are the real ev idence of this com- 
mittee’s leadership in this program over a period of years. 

In continuing its support of this program, the membership of the 
National Milk Producers Federation said: 

The federation has for many years supported the national school lunch pro- 
gram whereby the children of this country are assured of better nutrition and 
health and under which the consumption of domestically produced milk and dairy 
products is increased. 

We will support appropriations needed to include in the program the increas- 
ing number of children of school age. We urge continued emphasis on the use 
of high quality milk and dairy products in connection with the program. 

This committee is kee nly aware of the greater demand increased 
school enrollment has placed and continues to place on this program. 
From the record it is clear that you have not only recognized this 
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but took steps to prevent a reduction in funds and provided some $17 
million additional. It is also clear that support of the program from 
sources within the States has also increased. This is good. It evi- 
dences a truly grant-in-aid program. 

The federation supports any determination by the committee to 
provide additional funds for this program. If, in the wisdom of this 
committee, additional funds in the neighborhood of $30 million can 
be made available, we respectfully urge that it be done. Since the 
national school lunch program has proved its ability to utilize even 
larger amounts of domestically produced agricultural products, we 
suggest that the committee could well examine the possibility of using 
section 32 funds to provide increased per lunch reimbursement and 
program expansion. We believe that the use of a part of these funds 
generated by customs rec eipts, or from the additional section 32 funds 
authorized in 1956 by the Congress, would meet the criteria for the 
utilization of sane funds. We respectfully present this recommenda- 
tion with the provision that if section 32 funds were used for this 
purpose, these funds should be over and above those needed for com- 
modity purchase and disposal operations. 


AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATING SERVICE 


Agricultural Estimating Service: The policies of the federation 
state—and again I quote: 

Agricultural estimates of units of production, yields and prices received and 
paid by farmers serve as the basic data for use by Congress and the Department 
of Agriculture in establishing and operating agricultural programs. 

Dairy cooperatives and other groups rely upon agricultural estimates in 
formulating their marketing policies and programs. 

There is need for more comprehensive and more accurate agricultural esti- 
mates than are presently available, particularly with respect to State and 
county data. We will support an expansion of the agricultural estimates work 
in the Department of Agriculture to overcome the present limitations. We also 
support improvements in the agricultural data made available by the Census 

sureau. 

We are very much aware of the interest this committee has shown 
in this important subject and the leadership of this committee in 
strengthening the agricultural estimating service in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The need for more complete coverage of agricultural data at the 
county level and at the State level is immediate. The role played by 
these data in formulating policy is tremendous in the fast-moving 
situation we are in today. 

Basic statistics on prices received by farmers, production and use 
of individual products and farm costs are all essential to the price- 
support operation and to all other programs administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Accurate estimates are 
essential for these purposes. An inaccurate estimate can be costly 
to the Government or it can cost farmers millions of dollars in lower 
prices if the inaccuracies would cause a price support lower than the 
actual facts would warrant. 

Dairy farmers are continuing the efforts to improve their bargain- 
ing pee in the market place and nationally. In order to achieve 
this needed bargaining power, it is essential that these dairy pro- 
ducers and their cooperative organizations have accurate statistical 
information on which they can establish a position. 
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We share the interest of this committee in efforts to upgrade our 
data-gathering processes and procedures and broaden the base of 
coverage. The good work being done presently by the Agricultural 
Estimating Service attests to this. However , We recognize, as you do, 
the need for strengthening the service. 

A good summation of the problem and its challenges appears in the 
report of the United States Department of Agriculture of February 
1957, to this committee entitled “A Program for the Development of 
the Agricultural Estimating Service.” Under the section of this re- 
port of proposed program, we read : 


The ultimate objective of this program is to modernize the present agricul- 
tural reporting service to meet the needs of modern agriculture, and to establish 
a basic organization that can be readily adapted to future needs. Agriculture 
is a basic industry affecting the welfare of every individual and, therefore, the 
economy of the entire Nation. Modern industry is dependent upon reliable basic 
statistics for efficient operations. 


We agree with this statement and respectfully urge the committee 
to provide adequate funds with which progress toward the attainment 
of the ultimate objective can be made. 

From information presented to the committee by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, we conclude that some 2 million dollars 
will be required now to get this program underway. We, therefore, 
respectfully ask the committee to provide for these funds in the 1959 
fiscal year budget of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


RESEARCH 


tesearch: The federation membership has recognized for many 
years the important part research has played in the development of 
the dairy industry. 


The federation’s current policies state : 


We reaffirm our endorsement of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 and 
asound research program in all phases of agriculture and urge that the necessary 
appropriations for agricultural research be made available to carry out the 
intent of Congress. : 

It is the federation’s policy to encourage research to further : 

1. The importance of the dairy industry in its relation to the welfare of the 
‘nited States; 

2. Increased efficiency in milk production and processing ; 

3. More effective marketing techniques for dairy products ; and 

4. Expanded marketing outlets and broader utilizatign of dairy products. 

The federation supports and the staff is directed to work toward an expansion 
of established Government-sponsored production recordkeeping programs. Such 
expansion can be accomplished by increased appropriations under which a co- 
operative producer-Government program can be initiated. 


— 


In conclusion, let me again express our thanks in behalf of the fed- 
eration membership for your attention to and interest in these recom- 
mendations. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Post, we thank you for your statement. We are 
familiar with the organization that you represent. We are sorry Mr. 
Norton could not be here. We thoroughly understand. We feel that 
in your field you do a good job and we always welcome your recom- 
mendations and suggestions. 

Of course, I know that you recognize some of the limitations we 
have. We have no money ourselves, and it is a case of what we can sell 
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to the Appropriations Committee and to the Congress. They shake 
the budget back at us just about as much as the Budget Bureau shakes 
its fingers at the Department of Agriculture. But we are glad to have 
your views and it will have our consideration. 

Mr. Post. Thank you, sir. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Wuirtren. We are glad to have our friend and colleague, the 
Honorable Joe Kilgore from Texas, to appear before us. 

I think he has appeared every year since he has been in Congress due 
to the interest he has in agricultural matters. We, too, are interested, 
so we are always glad to hear from you. . 

Mr. Kizcorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will say at the outset that I appreciate the fact that I am able to 

appear here in behalf of some research funds. You were kind enough 
in the 1957 budget to give us money to build the laboratory without 
which we would have little research at Weslaco. The facilities will 
be completed now within a matter of a few weeks. 

Since there was not included in the budget requests any funds with 
which to staff it, I am appearing here in support of some funds for 
three different a ises of their work. 

In the first place, we need about $10,000 to actually pay the operating 
bills for the refrigeration equipment and the other ‘utility bills for the 
maintenance of the laboratory itself. 

Then there has never been prior to the building of this laboratory 
and there is not now any Federal money in the vegetable research 
program. There is some $10,000 in that program that is contributed 
locally ; $3,750, I believe, by the Growers and Shippers Association, 
and $6,700 by American Rapid Transit. 

But that has been necessarily a small program. 

We feel that with the laboratory and one of its purposes was to be 
the vegetable research program, we need something in the vicinity of 
another $50,000 to staff and operate that phase of it. 

Then the third phase of the citrus and vegetable research to be car- 
ried on there was a continuation of the cold hardiness study which 
hs as been going on for some time. 

There is in the budget no increase but a continuing item of $31,390 
for this work. We feel that with the availability now of refrigeration 
equipment where they can actually test the root stock response and 
the plant response to freezing conditions that in order to utilize it it 
will take something in the vicinity of $40,000 of additional money to 
make available the additional staff and the additional work required 
in the handling of root stock and in the handling of citrus plants for 
the purpose of carrying out the study, all of which comes to a total 
of some $100,000. 

There will be made to the committee, in addition to this, a plea on 
the part of California and Florida for some money for a continuation 
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of cold hardiness studies. It has been pointed out by the recent 
freezes in Florida. 

We see the freezes they had this year as very much akin to the ex- 
periences we had in 1949 and 1951. 

We recognize that there is a portion of this sort of study that has 
to be done in Florida and has to be done in California, There is a 
lot of information in Florida that can be obtained this year by having 
people going there and evaluate the results of that freeze. 

They can look at this variety and that variety and compare the re- 
sistance to cold. What I am talking about is separate from what I 
know we will need in cold hardiness research. 

In California they have a problem that is entirely different from 
the ones in Texas or Florida. They have attempted to head and 
smudge there. We cannot because we are a flat area. They have a 

valley effect and have a fairly still cold. So I recognize that they 
will be in also and it will be actually a coordinated research program 

and not a conflicting research program. 

1 just want to say one other thing and that is that none of the items 
that would be involved here are items that are surplus in the agricul- 
ture program. 

These are all perishable products, fruit and vegetables, so that if we 
are successful in producing more of them, they will not carry over 


from year to year. They will either sell them or they will perish 
within the year. 


I thank you gentlemen. 
Mr. Wutrren. Thank you, Mr, Kilgore. We appreciate your state- 


ment, and it will have the consideration and attention of the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Kitcore. Thank you very much. 


AGRICULTURAL BUDGET 
WITNESSES 


REUBEN JOHNSON, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


JOHN B. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Reuben Johnson, coordinator of legislative services, National Farmers 
Union. 

As you know, John Baker has made many appearances before this 
committee; our national president has appeared before this subcom- 
mittee. I want to express their regret in not being able to be with you 
for this very much looked to annual visit to talk about appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture. They are both busy making plans 
and preparations for our national convention which begins Monday in 
Denver. 

I just want to say that we in the Farmers Union appreciate the work 
which you do in these hearings on the Agriculture Department budget 
and that we are always happy to be a part of the proceedings by com- 
ing in and presenting to you our views. 

I appreciate the courtesy you extend to us to listen to us. 
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Today I have with me the president of our Virginia Farmers Union, 
who will present our testimony. He is Mr. John Vance. 

John is a member of the national board of directors of the National 

farmers Union. 

Mr. Vance. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I, too, am delighted and 
want to thank the committee for the privilege of appearing before you 
and presenting our views on it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you, Mr. Vance. 

Mr. Vance. Thank you, sir, and with the indulgence of the commit- 
tee I would like to stick pretty close to the prepared statement here 
and I would be delighted to discuss any item that the committee would 
like to go into. 

Mr. Wurrren. You may proceed. 

Mr. Vance. The agricultural budget that has been recommended 
to your committee by the President can be characterized as ( L) in- 
creasing the money for items that hurt farmers or at best do not help 
them, and (2) reducing the funds for items that would help the farm 
income situat ion. 

The agricultural budget you have been asked to consider and pass 
on is a mute monument to the failure of the mistaken policies of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation which the President and his Sec- 
retary of Agriculture have apparently blindly tried to follow. 

The failure of the Farm Bureau free farm market philosophy is 
shown graphically by three measures. Appropriations for f farm in- 
come programs are up by at least 1.100 percent from 1953 to the 1958 
and 1959 fiscal years. Yet farm prices are down approximately one- 
fifth and net farm family income is down by more than one-fourth. 
At the same time retail prices of food in the consumers’ grocery stores 
has gone up to a record high. How wrong can a policy be and still 
be tolerated ? 

A tabular presentation of our appropri: ation recommendations to 
you is attached as attachment A. 

We realize that your subcommittee is as powerless as we are to 
change Benson’s past mistakes and their costly implications for cur- 
rent and future budgets and to the welfare of farm people. Maybe 
you can help do something to prevent their continuation. 

As a responsible farm organization, National Farmers Union of- 
ficials have come to the conclusion that the Eisenhower-Benson farm 
policy must be terminated and a completely new and much less costly 
program substituted for it. In this regard we have noticed with in- 
terest and commendation the cotton farm income improvement bill in- 
troduced last year by your chairman, Mr. Whitten. We, also, com- 
mend for your earnest study the program suggestions and comments 
that were made available to us by Congressman Marshall, a member 
of your subcommittee. If it is in order, I request that we be al- 
lowed the honor and privilege of inserting into the record of these 
hearings, as a part of our testimony, this memorandum prepared 
by Congressman Marshall outlining some of his farm program ideas. 
If Mr. Marshall’s proposals were not in operation you would not now 
be in the unfair position of being asked to approve, ex post facto, an 
annual spending rate of $4.5 billion of futile and ineffective expendi 
tures. 
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In the attached tabular summary, we have recommended certain 
increased appropriations above the President’s request.’ These are for 
programs that will help farmers. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


We urge an appropriation of $19.2 million instead of $17.3 million 
for the Meat Inspection Service of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. Attached is a joint statement in which we have been joined by 
the National Grange and other interested organizations relative to this 
item. We, also recommend an increase of $1.1 million in the appro- 
priation for farm economics research studies in the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. If these additional funds can be provided it will 
finance the needed careful field surveys and collection of needed data 
to provide for a better appraisal of farmland value trends and the 
development of basic analysis concerning the farm credit and local 
public finance situations in a period of fi alling farm income. 

We urge that the funds for the Farmers Cooperative Service be 
raised by about $200,000. Added research to help farmers’ coopera- 
tives to gain additional bargaining power for farmers will be a large 
return ona very small appropriation. 

You will note that we recommend that you take Soil Conservation 
Service off the proposed starvation diet. The President’s recommen- 
dations for conservation operations on individual farms is grossly in- 
adequate to maintain the rate of progress that is desirable in the na- 
tional interest. We see no reason whatsoever for the proposed cut of 
$11.5 million in the funds available for the watershed protection pro- 
gr ~ that is doing so much good in the areas where it is in operation. 
We believe the rate of progress in the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram should be stepped up from that proposed by the President. Ap- 
parently the President’s budget on these items was based on the idea 
that the Nation needs to fight inflation; the actual situation is one of 
growing unemployment and a continued drop in farm income. 

We hope you will find it istniihe to continue to expand the eco- 
nomic research and outlook work of the Department. The income 
peures need to be further improved and other projects need to be 

cpanded. It has come to our attention today that the President’s 
tides request did not cover funds for a badly needed expansion of 
market service facilities in cooperation with State departments of agri 


culture for which State matchings have already been appropriated 
by State legislatures. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


For reasons that we have presented to your committee year after 
year, we again urge expansion of the se ‘hool lunch program. 

We are recommending a $500,000 increase in the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service item, the increase we suggest should be made to beef up 
the agricultural attaché program. Our justification for this is in- 
cluded in the attached statement, which I request be inserted in the 
record of these hearings following my oral remarks. 

Your committee has already acted to expand the authorization for 
the 1958 acreage reserve. We urge that this program not be con 
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tinued into calendar year 1959. Instead, we believe that the conserva- 
tion reserve of the soil re unk should be improved and expanded. How- 
ever, since this was not done for 1958 application, we approve your 
action in approving sufficient funds for the the 1958 acreage reserve, 

We are again urging that administrative costs now ch: wrged to crop 
insurance premiums be removed from the premium charges and that 
the rate of expansion of the program be speeded up. 

We hope that your committee will not approve the proposed shrink- 
age of the Farmers’ Home Administration. As farm income con- 
tinues to fall the need for a strong fully adequate family farm yard- 
stick farm credit agency is even more demanding. 

We recommend that your committee do as it has done many times 
before: raise the advance author ization for the agricultural conserve 
tion program from the $125 million recommended by the President to 
a more nearly adequate figure of $250 million. 

The recommended appropriations for rural electrification and rural 
telephone are grossly inadequate to fulfill the needs of these coopera- 
tives for funds this year. 

Gentlemen, with your indulgence, to get a little bit nearer to my 
personal sphere of operation, I would like to dwell for a few minutes 
on a program which is very "close to our hearts in general and I am 
sure I speak for the national Farmers Union as well, Mr. Chairman, 
and I have particular reference to the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. 

We are very much disturbed by the prospects of seeing a material 
cut in the advance authorization of funds for that program for next 
year. 

We have made a rather detailed analytical study of the effects of 
this program in our State based on actual facts and figures, using 
census figures and the best source of information that we have been 
able to get which I believe proves beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
the program as we have known it and as we know it today has re- 
sulted in what I term enduring practices, and with the permission 
of the committee I would like to take about 5 minutes if I may to pre- 
sent I think some very interesting figures for your inform: ation. 

Mr. Wuitten. We will be gi: id to have those figures. We on this 
committee have always strongly supported the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. Itis the one-program that is meeting the needs in every 
area, in that the needs for the practice originate in the county, come 
all the way to Washington, and with the proper administration are 
included in the national handbook. Then each county can select those 
that mean most to their country. 

I like that democratic approach to it. Not only that but who 
knows better what is needed in an area than the farmers there who 
are putting up their money for the practice ? 

Mr. Vance. I certainly agree, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed. 

Mr. Vance. We in the Farmers Union are greatly aware of the 
creat interest and ardent support of this committee through the years 
in furtherance of efforts to conserve our Nation’s soils. One of my 
reasons for asking for this opportunity was to let you know that we 
wholeheartedly support you in this effort. In support of this T would 
like to read you a part of the resolutions passed unanimously at the 
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fourth annual convention of Virginia Farmers Union, February 6 and 
7 of this year, at Roanoke, Va 

And may I say, gentlemen, that represented at that convention were 
some 17, 000 farm people representing about three-fourths of the 

major agricultural areas in the State of Virginia. 

And I would like to quote that resolution : 

We urge continuation of the ACP as currently constituted. We strongly 
recommend that the appropriation for 1959 not be reduced below $250 million 
which is the approximate amount approved for the past several years. State and 
county committees should continue to administer this program at State and 
county levels. 

A number of factors entered into the passage of this resolution. 
I will mention only a few. 

Conservation practices and conservation farming are costly. The 
returns are indefinite and often far in the future. With the farm 
dollar getting progressively smaller, there is an immediate increased 
need for the cost sharing provided in the agricultural conservation 
program. Certainly, this is no time to reduce this program. Neither 
should it be made less flexible. It should remain sufficiently flexible 
to permit individual farmers to determine those things which need to 
be performed on their respective farms to conserve the soil and water 
on those farms. The farmer himself is better qualified than any 
other person to determine the conservation measures most needed on 
his farm and to decide on those practices which should be performed 
first. His conservation effort should not be held within narrow limits 
by preconceived ideas at top levels or unjustified limitations as to the 
type of practice for which cost sharing is provided. 

We submit that the term “enduring practices” is a misnomer. 
Many of the practices not listed as “enduring” ’ actually result in more 
and better longtime conservation than those which are listed as 

“enduring.” 

And in the use of the term “enduring,” gentlemen, I have reference 
to the usage of that term in the agricultural conservation program 
booklet which is put out by the Department. 

The ACP should not be limited to cost sharing on practices of a 
so-called enduring nature. 

The ACP, by law, is administered at State and county levels by 
farmer committeemen. We in Farmers Union are in complete accord 
with this. Such a program should be administered by people who 
are impartial, who know farm problems, and who know the farmers 
with whom they are dealing. We firmly believe that any change away 
from a farmer committeeman administration of this program would 
be a serious mistake. 

The present program, the one offered before and since 1953, is good. 
It is sound. It is accepted. It is getting the job done. It is not a 
static program. The fact that it is revie »wed and revised each year at 
county and State levels by farmers in consultation with research 
and educational people assures its continued improvement and its 
continued suitability to the needs of the locality and to changing 
conditions. 

Research and experience have both proven, beyond any question, 
that the most effective soil conservation is to establish on the land 
some form of thick, vigorously growing vegetation. This has been ac- 
complished to a very satisfactory degree, so far as it has gone. 
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We have made a study of some 42 major agricultural counties in 
Virginia. Those happen to be the counties that have a heavy con- 
centration of membership and we have spent some time in getting to- 
gether some figures which I hope will be of some interest to this com- 
mittee. 

During the past 25-year period from 1930 to 1954 the acreage in 
cropland in these 42 counties has dropped from 3,925,100 acres to 
2,469,237 acres or 63 percent of the 1930 acreage. During the same 
period in these counties the acreage devoted to permanent vegetative 
cover—by that I mean pastures—has increased from 548,420 acres 
to 1,305,766 acres, or 238 percent of the 1930 figure. 

While this was being done, the acreage devoted to corn dropped 
to 70 percent of the 1930 figure from 744,000 acres to 518,350 acres, 
and the wheat acreage dropped from 228,985 acres in 1930 to 130,120 
acres in 1954, or to 57 percent of the acreage in 1930. 

The shift in land usage during this period was generally a shift 
from cultivated land to gr assland of those acreages less adapted to 
cultivated crops, whether because of the steepness of the land or the 
nature of the soil. As assurance of the continuation of this, the 
economy of the farmer in the area has undergone a material adjust- 
ment. ‘This is indicated by the fact that the number of cattle on farms 
in these 42 counties has increased from 339,300 in 1930 to 624,700 in 
1954, an 84 percent increase. This is a somewhat sensational change 
for the 22 years in which this ACP has been in operation. This change 
in our system of farming is permanent; it is enduring. It will not— 
it cannot—rapidly revert to what it was before. It would not have 
come about if the ACP had been limited to the so-called enduring 
practices. 

The question naturally arises: What part, if any, did the ACP play 
in this sensational land-use change? Under the 1957 ACP, farmers 
in these counties earned cost sharing to the extent of $2,262,881 which 
means that they contributed at least that much more out of their own 
pockets for the performance of conservation practices on their farms. 

In 1956 this figure was $2,224,783. What was done with all this 
money in 1956% Improved grass and legume cover was established 
on 21,826 acres of land, and an additional 5,507 acres was planted to 
forest trees. The program did not stop there. Me: aptirer were taken 
to improve the stand and growth of existing grass and legume cover 
on 87,803 acres in these 42 counties. Asa means of improving pasture 
growth and for irrigation, 540 pounds were built in 1956 in these coun- 
ties and 10,411 acres of land was drained by either open or tile drain- 
age systems installed. On farms where it was considered more im- 
portant, rotational cover crops or winter cover crops or summer cover 
crops were established on 68,779 acres. During that year these coun- 
ties used 102,511 tons of lime and 53,557 tons of commercial fertilizers 
in the performance of those conservation practices. We believe that 
these figures tell a story that cannot be ignored. 

We believe that the ACP is essential. Conservation research, con- 
servation education, credit for conservation, technical aid for conser- 
vation are all important. They all have a place in the conservation 
effort. On the other hand, they would all be without value unless 
actual conservation measures were installed on the individual farms. 
No plan, however well drawn nor how welt based upon the results of 
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sound research, is any good at all unless the farmer for whom the 
plan was prepared will carry it out and maintain it. 

The ACP provides the incentive and the means to get farmers—not 
just one here and there but thousands of them—to apply these prac- 
tices. We would not and we could not have made these changes in 
land usage or in the farm economy without the ACP or without the 
kind of ACP that we have had. By this I mean an ACP that al- 
lowed the farmer himself to decide what to do and when to doit. No 
program administered in such manner as to dictate to farmers what 
to do and when to do it—and I have reference to conservation pro- 
grams—could have gotten these results. 

Even though gre: at progress has been made, there are thousands 
upon thousands of acres of our land that still urgently need a more 
adequate conservation effort. Now is not the time nor do we see such 
a time in the foreseeable future to make any reduction whatsoever in 
our conservation effort. 

Gentlemen, in closing my remarks I would just like to say that we 
urge that this committee take action to restore the appropri: ations for 
the agricultural conservation program of 1959 to a minimum $250 
million, the same as that which was made available for 1958. 

It is a privilege for me, gentlemen, to have had this opportunity to 
appear before this committee and I am sure that you will do what you 
feel is the best for the farmers or for the country as far as this pro- 
gram is concerned. 

(Additional information presented by Mr. Vance is as follows:) 
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Recommended appropriations and authorizations for 


’. S. Department of Agriculture 
for fiscal year 1959 


{Millions of dollars] 


















Farmers Reeom- 
Item President’s | Union | mended 
request ! recommen- | increase 
| | dation } 
Agricultural Research Service $150.8 g | $152.7 $1.9 
Extension Service | 60. 2 60. 2 0 
Farmers Cooperative Service .6 | 8 | 2 
Soil Conservation Service | 
’ Conservation operations -- 72.8 92.3 20.0 

Watershed protection 14.0 25. 5 | 11.5 

Flood prevention 13.2 | 18.0 5.8 

Great Plains conservation 10.0 15.0 5.0 
Agricultural Marketing Service: | 

Marketing research and agricultural estimates_ _- | 14.1 16.0 1.9 

Marketing services i 21.2 21.2 0 

Payments to States 1.2 1.2 | 0 

School lunch | 100.0 | 200.0 | 100.0 
Foreign Agricultural Service 4.0 | 4.5 5 
Commodity Exchange Authority | e 8 0 
Soil bank: 2 | 

1958 acreage reserve } 330.0 580. 0 250.0 

1958 conservation reserve 350.0 350. 0 0 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 39.7 39. 7 0 

Sugar Act 76.0 76.0 | 0 

Federal crop insurance 6.4 10.0 3.6 

Farmers’ Home Administration (administrative) _- 29.1 36.0 5.9 
Rural Electrification Administration (expenses | 9.0 9.8 | 8 
Forest Service | 116.9 116.9 | 0 
Agricultural conservation program (authorization A 125.0 250.0 | 125. 0 
Rural electrification loan 150.0 325. 0 175.0 
Rural telephone loan 56. 0 100. 0 44.0 
Farmers’ Home Administration loan 75.0 250.0 | 75.0 


1 Recommended in President’s budget message. 
2? Recommended by Farmers Union. 
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ATTACHMENT B 
REMARKS ON WORK OF ForREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


With the product of 1 United States cropland acre in 5 going to the export 
market; with bountiful supplies of essential foods in the United States store- 
house; with 2 out of 3 of this world’s citizens still underfed; with food produc- 
tion one of those rare areas in which we will surely continue to excell the 
Soviet; with our system of agricultural production admired, respected, feared, 
and envied by the other nations of our continuously smaller world; with all this, 
Mr. Chairman, we think too little attention has been paid to one of the smaller 
items in USDA’s budget; namely, the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Less than $2.5 million is now provided for the field activities of this organi- 
zation, activities that we think are the mainspring of the complicated ma- 
chinery necessary for servicing the export business of United States Agriculture, 
Compared with the $4.7 billion export value of farm products in 1956-57, this is 
abont 25 cents for each $1,000 of exports. 

Obviously, many other costs are involved, including the Washington back- 
stopping of the attachés, the business expenses of firms in the export field, and 
Government costs of taking domestic losses on surplus stocks. But there also are 
many other values gained from the information provided by the attaché network, 
not the least of which is their assessment of trends in foreign competition that is 
an important factor in our consideration of domestic programs. This service 
as a whole has also been charged with the responsibility of managing the 480 
operation. We believe the total cost of this servicing has been remarkably small. 
We pay tribute to an administrative leadership that has steadfastly refused 
to ambitiously build up staff in accordance with the so-called Parkinson’s law 
of bureaucracy. 

However, in reviewing the work of this organization, we believe the Congress 
should consider substantial additions to the budget proposal of the administra- 
tion, with particular attention to the part to be played by agricultural attachés 
in the economic game of foreign relations, now being played with our Iron 
Curtain competitors. We are seriously concerned with last year’s setback in 
attaché staffing caused in part by administrative errors in not properly present- 
ing to this committee the costs of overseas staffing as orginally approved by the 
Congress. During the past year, FAS has been forced to close its posts in Korea, 
Eeuador, and Caleutta. It now has no attaché in previously covered posts in 
Uruguay and Costa Rica; and a number of supporting positions have been wiped 
out. 

It would seem to my organization that the retrenchment of the past year is 
doubly regrettable because it occurred at a time when FAS should have been 
rounding out its overseas staffing pattern to meet the minimum needs of United 
States farmers. In our view, there are areas where present staffing is inade- 
quate, even if the Congress were to provide funds permitting restoration to last 
year’s levels. We cannot, for example, understand why there is no attaché in 
Hong Kong, the crossroads for trade behind the Bamboo Curtain and an im- 
portant center for Asian-wide information. If and when more practical diplo- 
matic assignments can be made with curtain areas, we think agriculture should 
be quick to establish representation in Moscow, Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, 
Bucharest, Kiev, Omsk, Vladivostok, Harbin, Pekin, and Shanghai. 

Even if we ignore for the moment the curtain areas, how are we represented 
in the turbulent Middle East? FAS has one man only in Turkey, Egypt, Iraq, 
and Iran. There is no attaché in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, or Israel, the hotspot 
of current Soviet penetration which will have a profound impact on the agri- 
culture of the area. To cross the Suez into almost equally unstable north Africa 

(the old breadbasket of the Roman Empire) we have 1 man in Morocco, who is 
2,500 miles from his colleague in Egypt. Africa, as a whole, is inadequately 
covered, if one considers the growing importance of agricultural markets in 
countries such as Tunis, Algeria, Nigeria, or Chana. Our trade with such areas 
is fairly complementary and holds great future importance. 

We have not meant to be carping critics of present FAS staff operations, but 
vou must admit that here we have a rare opportunity of protesting a lack of 
bureaucratic ambition. We believe that in overseas operations alone FAS 
should be spending another million dollars, half immediately and half when 
curtain areas (now representing one-third of the world’s agricultural production) 
are diplomatically opened up. We further believe that such additional funds 
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would be more than safe in the hands of those now providing USDA with 
efficient leadership for Government efforts in world agriculture. 

One last thought is the almost unanimously commendatory reactions we have 
observed among those who have visited and worked with our attachés. We know 
members of this committee have also visited many of these outriders of American 
agriculture and, in support of our general. position, we would only ask you for 
your own assessment of FAS operations overseas. For the expansion we have 
proposed, we believe it conservative in view of the United States interest in 
world agriculture, no matter from which perspective this interest is viewed. 


ATTACHMENT © 
OUTLINE OF PROPOSED FARM PROGRAM 


Present farm programs and policies have placed American agriculture in 
an imbalance in relation to other forces in the economy. They are inadequate 
because they fail to meet the central fact of modern agriculture: enormous 
capacity to produce due to modern farm technology. Furthermore, present 
programs are not geared to the revolutionary changes in food distribution and 
merchandising. Farm programs are only partly adjusted to the changed posi- 
tion of the United States in world affairs and to world trade so vastly different 
from even 20 years ago that most of it amounts to state rather than private 
trading. Continuation of this situation will ultimately force the American 
farm family into a tightly regulated and regimented system of agriculture or 
into peonage. The consequence of this is suffered not only by those who till 
the soil but by the entire Nation. When farmers are forced by poverty to 
destroy their soil resources, the entire Nation is impoverished and future gen- 
erations suffer the consequences. 

Because agriculture has failed to adjust to these changed conditions, farmers 
are in the jaws of an impoverishing cost-price squeeze. Unless relieved by 
adequate and realistic measures that are geared not only to the present but 
made adaptable to changes yet to come, the family farm is doomed. 

The social pattern of agriculture from which has come America’s strength 
will be destroyed within 1 or 2 generations unless present farming trends are 
arrested. It is the purpose of this proposal to seek a middle course which 
will prevent either the regimentation or the collapse of American agriculture 
and which will promote agriculture as a way of life for the families who work 
the land. 

It is our hope that these policies will make it possible for the farm family 
to survive on the land under a system of free enterprise in which its high 
degree of ability and efficiency will continue to be an asset to the Nation and 
the world. 

Times call for something more than temporary relief measures. . Thinking 
must be in bold, new, realistic terms, unshackled by old habits of thought. Old 
programs should be reexamined in light of new situations and the best proven 
parts incorporated in a new program. 

In designing farm legislation, do we begin with the farmer or with the con- 
sumer? Either would be proper, since the goals ought to be identical and we 
know that the problems remain the same. i 

Agriculture should first be viewed in the terms of the entire national economy 
and especially in relation to other major segments such as labor, business, and 
industry. 

Agriculture today is in much the same position that labor was 50 years ago 
and as business and industry were a century ago before businessmen took full 
advantage of corporate law. 

Such labor as was organized at the turn of the century was divided into many 
craft unions. They had feeble bargaining power somewhat comparable to that 
of farm-commodity organizations today. It took labor 30 years and a depression 
to obtain enabling legislation through the Wagner Act to get real bargaining 
power. 

Among the similarities between labor years ago and agriculture now is labor’s 
long struggle against piece-rate pay. That was an employer device to get more 
for less through the speedup. The same is illustrated today in the case of the 
much-publicized California cotton farmer who boasted how much cotton he 
could raise at a low rate per pound, thereby demonstrating—so he and the press 
said—that farmers can produce cheaply and don’t need support programs. 
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Big business and industry were accustomed to taking great risks in the old 
days of free competition. It is alinost inconceivable that our modern giant 
firms with their huge aggregations of capital could have developed on the 
oldtime partnership contracts. Businessmen got, from Government a long time 
ago—so long ago that most have forgotten—the legal privilege of organizing 
corporations in which risk is limited to stockownership, and the right to combine 
companies into giant concerns with immense bargaining power in buying and 
in rationing the market—all this within the antitrust laws. 

Unlike business and labor, agriculture did not obtain from the Government 
enabling legislation to permit similar use of bargaining power except for coop- 
erative selling and buying. In its desperation after long years of semipoverty, 
agriculture had bestowed upon it in time of great depression a group of farm 
programs that saved the day—but which have proven to be inadequate for the 
tomorrows. But unlike business and labor programs, farm programs were and 
are Government programs—Government financed and Government operated ex- 
cept to the extent that farmer committees participated in a limited way. It is 
these programs that have broken down. Labor and business got enabling legis- 
lation to achieve bargaining power and to use it for profit. Agriculture got 
direct aid, which is not only inadequate to meet present and future challenges 
but is threatened by constant clamoring for reductions in expenditures. 

The problems of agriculture are national problems and their solution is in 
the national interest. Since it is conceded that the means of abundant pro- 
duction do exist, one of the first concerns should be markets for this production. 
Those who make use of this production have a vital interest in the availability 
of foodstuffs and no program can be successful unless it considers the con- 
sumer. Any program must provide safeguards to assure an adequate supply 
of food. Consumers will support this program when they realize that their 
interests have been considered and protected and that farm families are entitled 
to the same protections afforded under the law to other groups in our Nation. 
Small business will be protected as farmers will not need to look outside of their 
community for those things used in the operation of their farms. 

Agriculture must have enabling legislation to get needed bargaining power. 
It should not ask Congress—except as stopgap relief—for any greater privilege 
than was long ago legally given to business, labor and industry. 

Agriculture should be given legal authority to create the tools and mechan- 
isms to assure farm families of the same benefits now enjoyed by business, and 
labor. These tools should be used by farmers through elected farmer com- 
mittees. Programs should be genuine farmer-operated programs, not Govern- 
ment programs nor make-believe farmer programs. 

Government should help first through enabling legislation and then by furnish- 
ing technical help and guidance. It might also help, especially in the early 
stages in order to give farmers assurance and confidence, to underwrite prices 
and/or income. This would be relatively inexpensive if the programs are reason- 
able effective—if not they should be abandoned or revised. 

Such a program, a farm-gate regulation of marketings, is practicable if farm- 
ers are ready to accept the responsibility and the individual and collective 
self-discipline required to regulate their marketings and curb present wasteful 
production. The feasibility of the program depends on farmer acceptance, com- 
modity by commodity. 

There is much evidence that farmers are prepared for drastic measures. 
They are probably more willing to accept tight controls—provided the rewards 
are commensurate with the sacrifices—than are most Members of Congress. 

The program to be outlined proposes to put the matter up to farmers to de- 
cide through referendums. Let Congress provide the enabling legislation; then 
leave it to farmers to use it: decline to use it or wait before trying it. 

Acceptance would depend not only on the basie soundness of the program but 
upon how it is presented to farm families. A good education program would be 
required, conducted by people who believe in farmers and their need for a 
program. 

The basic assumptions in the proposed program are: 

1. Production and marketings based on national need including domestic and 
export requirements at prices fair to consumers and profitable to farmers. 

2. Administered farm prices set yearly by a national farm board made up of 
farmers with consumer representation. Farm costs and parity would be used as 
a guide, as would also employment levels and consumer incomes. This would 
include marketing quotas sufficient for domestic and export use. There is prece- 
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dent for this procedure as the most profitable industries and the best organized 
labor unions operate by administered prices and wages. 

3. Production and marketing quotas based on bushels, pounds and bales— 
not on acres. Among other things this would make it possible for the farm 
family to hold down its annual cash outlay and reduce their risk since it would 
not be necessary to overcrop the land as has been the experience with acreage 
allotments. Farmers would be permitted to carry over any excess production to 
the next marketing year and apply it to that year’s marketing quota. The same 
would be true if he underproduced, as he would be permitted to add the amount 
he did not produce to his next year’s marketing quota. 

4. Write off CCC stocks as bought and paid for and convert them into a na- 
tional stockpile to be disposed of only under specific circumstances as outlined 
by Congress. Do not permit them to any longer depress current farm prices. 

5. Decide what is the national need in exports and what farmers can sell in 
export without subsidy programs. Any excess above that farmers can sell in 
export without subsidy programs and which is needed in furtherance of United 
States foreign policy should be charged to the general public and paid for out 
of the Treasury. Had there been no surpluses the United States would have 
sought increased production in order to meet its obligations as a leader in a 
hungry world. Farmers should no more be asked to produce at cut rates for food 
and fiber as a part of our national defense program than should manufacturers 
of airplanes and missiles. 

6. In developing a soil conservation program, decide what is in the farmer’s 
immediate monetary interest and what is required by the people as a whole who 
need land conserved for future food. The proposed program will necessarily 
result in more good, tillable, idle land than the United States has ever had. 
Someone must take care of it and not let it run down. In the national interest 
its fertility should be increased. That someone must be the man on the land. 
But who should bear the cost? Obviously some of the expense should be borne 
by the present generation of farmers and their heirs. Even if they don’t use it, 
the value of their farms will decrease if the land deteriorates. However, a 
large part of the expense of soil conservation for posterity should be borne by 
the general public through taxes. 

To survive as operators of family-type farms, farmers must become as disci- 
plinary with themselves as labor union members and as realistic as big business. 
The proposed program has that effect and realistic approach. 
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AN APPEAL TO SAVE THE MEAT-INSPECTION PROGRAM 





The meat-inspection program is now in the greatest crisis of its half-century 
existence. This Federal service, which has earned the respect of every group 
in American life for its steadfast and effective protection of the consumer and 
livestock producers, is already unable to fulfill its job and is in danger of deterio- 
rating further. 

In recent years, appropriations have not kept pace with the increase in the 
Meat Inspection Division’s workload, which rose with continuing increases in 
the number of animals slaughtered and the decentralization of the meat industry. 
The Division has shifted its employees back and forth; borrowed veterinarians 
from other sections of the Department of Agriculture and taken other temporary 
expedients to meet the severe shortage of inspectors. 

But now this system of patchwork is reaching the breaking point. Last year 
some of our organizations reported to Congress instances of slowdowns in meat 
production in some meat plants in 18 cities, because insufficient inspectors were 
available. Now, this problem has worsened. The 1957 slowdowns lasting a few 
hours have now increased 20 and more percent cuts in slaughtering lasting a 
week at a time in some plants. 

The consequences are serious. They are a definite threat to consumer pro- 
tection, further cuts in farmers’ incomes, more layoffs in packinghouse workers’ 
jobs, and further reduction in meatpacking firms’ profits. 

Unfortunately, the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1959 promises no 
improvement. It actually carries a request for $1,392,000 less than the budget 
of fiscal year 1958. The $17,326,000 requested in the fiscal year 1959 budget 
would restrict the Meat Inspection Division to a staff even smaller than it main- 
tained in the current fiscal year. This is blatantly inadequate. 
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Actually, the Division needs an increase of 412 inspectors. This is apparent 
from the following: In fiscal year 1957, the Division had 3,023 employees. For 
fiscal year 1958, it demonstrated the need for 192 more employees, but funds 
were not made available. In fiscal year 1959, another 3-percent increase in meat 
plants needing inspection is expected, and a 1.5-percent increase in inspectors, or 
48 additional inspectors, will be required. Therefore, the Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion, in order to carry out its functions adequately, must have 3,263 inspectors 

(3,023+192+48). But the Division will have only 2,851 inspectors on July 1, 
1958. 

The Meat Inspection Division, therefore, needs an appropriation for fiscal 
year 1959, of $19,202,184, not of $17,326,000, as the budget indicates. 

We firmly believe such an appropriation imperative if the meat inspection 
program is to be saved. Economy in government is one thing; pennypinching 
which endangers the health and livelihood of tens of millions of Americans, ig 
another. We urge the administration to change its budget estimate. We urge 
Congress to appropriate the truly needed amount of $19,202,184. The health and 
economic welfare of consumers, farmers, packinghouse workers, and meat- 
packing industry are at stake. 

Thomas J. Lloyd and Patrick E. Gorman, President and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(AFL-CIO); Radford Hall, Executive Secretary, American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association; Homer R. Davison, President, 
American Meat Institute; James G. Patton, President, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union; Herschel D. Newsom, Master, the National 
Grange; John A. Killick, Executive Secretary, National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association; Dr. R. A. Hendershott, See- 
retary, United States Livestock Sanitary Association; E. F. 
Forbes, President and General Manager, Western States Meat 
Packers Association. 

Mr. Marsnaui. Mr. Vance, we appreciate your appearing before 
this committee and giving us your views. 

There is no question that your organization has the welfare of the 
farmers at heart in the work that they are doing to try to bring about 
recognition for the people living on ‘the lands and the problems that 
they have, providing proper income and security for those people. 

There has never been any doubt in the minds of the members of 
this committee. 

This committee on a number of occasions has 1 restore d funds as you 
have stated in your statement on the conservation program. 

At times we face a rather difficult fight when we have gone on the 
floor of the House. Sometimes it has been rather close. But it is 
interesting to note that we have been fairly successful on the floor 
of the House in restoring funds that we think are needed to carry 
on the operation of the program. 

We regret that some people have seen fit to cast reflections upon the 
agricultural conservation program by inferring that a number of the 
practices that were carried out are practices which are of a temporary 
nature and giving the impression to the people that it is a type of boon- 
doggling which is far from the truth. 

Cert: uinly as far as these practices are concerned, it is to be borne 
in mind that farmers contribute more than they receive from the Fed- 
eral Government for these practices and I am certain that no farmer 
will carry on a practice that he had to make a contribution to that 
is strictly a boondoggling operation. 

Secondly, it should be borne in mind that no payments are made for 
any of these practices unless they are put into operation on the land, 
so that it does bring this right direc tly back to the land itself and the 
farming practices that it encourages. 
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The committee has been somewhat concerned when we have fluctu- 
ations in the amount of money for these programs. We have 1 year 
a large appropriation, the next year when it is cut in half, a program 
that has proven its worth; it is rather disrupting to have that sort 
of situation take place. 

We realize, of course, as you have mentioned in your statement, 
that the costs of the Department of Agriculture have been running 
very high. I am one of those that do not regret the expenditure for 
the Department of Agriculture, but I do wish we were getting more 
return for the money which we are spending. I think, if we were, we 
would not have this situation where our farm income has dropped to 
the extent that it has, and I cannot help but note that the same adminis- 
tration is concerned about the recession for people who are working 
in industry, and it is proper they should be concerned. 

However, I am very much disappointed that they seem to take a 


different attitude when it comes to dealing with the people upon the 
land. 

We do appreciate your coming before the committee and the fine 
work that your organization is doing. 

Mr. Vance. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Vance, as you well know, and the other members 
of your fine organization, our soil conservation service was established 
by legislation in the year 1935. Since that time, this particular 
service, in my opinion, has as many achievements to its credit as any 
other section of the Department of Agriculture. 

You personally know of the fine work that this service provides as 
far as reducing damage by floods and sedimentation and the conserv- 
ing of our soil and water resources. 

At the time that Assistant Secretary Peterson appeared before our 
committee in behalf of Soil Conservation S 
Williams, the Director, we were informed that the budget for the fiscal 
year 1959 requested $14 million for watershed protection and that for 
flood prevention the amount requested was $13,220,000. 

The members of this subcommittee were very much concerned and 
they went into detail at great length with Secretary Peterson and also 
Mr. Williams concerning the entire program and especially these two 
items. Every member of this subcommittee is vitally 
our Soil Conservation Service. 

I thought you would be interested, Mr. Vance, to know that today 
we have received an amendment from the Bureau of the Budget for 
these two particular sections of the Soil Conservation Service. And 


the amendment that has been sent up to our chairman, Mr. Whitten, 


alls for $24 million now for watershed protection instead of $14 mil- 
lion, an increase of $10 million. 


The amendment also provides for $ 
instead of $13,220,000. 

Now, I want you to know, and Mr. Johnson and every member of 
your fine organization, that in my opinion as just one member of this 
committee, that this action was brought about as a result of the action 
of Mr. Whitten, and the other members of this subcommittee pursu- 


ing this matter at great length with the officials of the Department 
when they appeared before our subcommittee. 


rvice, together with Don 


interested in 


$18 million for flood prevention 





Mr. Vance. Congressman Natcher, may I say that certainly your 
very capable chairman and the members of this committee are cer- 
tainly to be commended for the fine action that you have taken in 
bringing this needed change about in those budget figures. 

Mr. Narcuer. There are a number of sections of this budget that 
we have gone into at great length and in great detail because ev; ery 
member of the committee is vit ally interested in the American f: armer 
and I knew that you would be interested in receiving the report 
that just shortly after we had concluded the testimony concerning 
soil conservation we received this amendment from the Bureau of 
the Budget and I say to you it is not here a day too soon. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurtrren. I have been impressed by your presentation through 
the years. I have frequently told Mr. 3aker and Mr. Patton that 
there have been times when I thought the Farmers Union was in 
error, but all the errors I had ever seen were on the side of the farmer 
and not errors of the a that I see some others make on occasion. 

I note a recent speech by the Secretary, and I do not think it is 
news for me to say that I have differed with him many times, but 
[ note where he said that the per capita income of farmers from all 
sources was at an alltime high. The “all sources” means work that 
he has been doing in town. But I looked further and saw his figure 
that was higher than ever before, a total of what he got from the 
farm and from what he got working in town, was $993 per year. 

It made me believe that, not only is the farmer getting less from 
selling his farm commodities than in a long, long time, but these folks 
in town must be paying him at a much lower rate than they are paying 
anybody else. 

The total of those 2 should certainly be better than $993. 

Now the Secretary is very proud of that, but it looks to me like 
we ought to get the Department of Labor to investigate the town 
work that the farmer has done because he could not be getting much 
money from it. 

I want to say again that we and the American farmers appreciate 
the support that you give and the efforts you make at publicizing 
these erroneous figures that are frequently released by this Department 
of Agriculture. 

I will quote from this speech. This is a copy of the speech made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at Minneapolis. On page 7 he makes 
this statement: “Income per farm on farms last year, including from 
all sources, was the highest income per person on record, up 2 per- 
cent from 1951 the previously high year.” That is where the total 
was $993. 

Now he does not tell—if you want to tell a fair story he would 
that the income per farm is much lower as compared with the in- 
vestment and other costs and things of that sort, and the income to the 
farm segment of the population is lower. He makes the further 
statement that the level of living on farms is higher today than ever 
before, that farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new record of $4.7 bil- 
lion, 4 percent higher than fiscal 1953. 

For about 3 or 4 years, we tried to get him to sell in world trade. 
He finally got around to it, but he also includes Public Law 480 
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commodities where we are virtually giving them away by selling for 
foreign currency. 

Now he makes this statement: “The postwar down trend in prices 
which started in 1951 has been stopped.” 

Now catch the significance of that. 

The downward trend has stopped. He does not tell you that it 
stopped 20 percent lower than it was in 1951. 

Then he says the buildup of surpluses in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s hands has been reversed. He has stopped the trend by 
this great selling program under Public Law 480, where you sell for 
foreign currencies. But he does not say that when he stopped that 
upws ard trend he stopped at a level three times higher than in 1952. 
The Government investment was three times higher than when he 
took it over. 

In other words, he stopped the upward trend after the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had on hand about $7.2 billion commodities, when 
he inherited it he had only $2.5 billion. 

Now that is the kind of figures that are hard to answer when he 
has the press and everybody ‘else picking this up and carrying it as 
the whole story. 

Your problems and way of disseminating information are similar 
to ours. Lots of folks do not want to carry the side of the story that 
you do. But we do commend you for your efforts and the good job 
that you do in many circles in getting this disseminated. Definitely 
the American public has been sold an erroneous set of facts by truths 
and half truths and things which do not carry the true picture, and 
I cite those figures to show it. 

The Secretary could say that was not his fault, our investigation 
shows that the Information Service of the Department has spent 
about $48,000 in 1 preparing speeches for the Secret: iry and dissemi- 
nating those speeches. Of course as long as that is true, it could be 
that he would say this erroneous information came from there. 

It is my personal feeling that we should put a stop to the Informa- 
tion Service of the Department of Agriculture preparing speeches 
for distribution which many times are political in nature, which many 
times show just part of the picture as they do here. 

If such a staff is needed, it strikes me that it should be in the imme- 
diate office of the Secretary, where it clearly is one group and not a 
group whose primary purpose is to disseminate the results of research 
and other work of the Department of Agriculture. 

I do thank you again for your appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Vance. May I say, Mr. Chairman, leaving that we want to 
commend your committee for authorizing and publishing the report 
on Government subsidies which I believe is prepared by Congressman 


Marshall. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vance. This kind of information is in constant demand and 
I think it is information that should be brought to the attention of 
every citizen in this land. 

Mr. Wutrren. I would like to say that it was prepared by Mr. 
Marshall, under his supervision. 

However, I would like to point out that in that work he had the 
assistance of the Library of Congress and the assistance of the staff 
of the committee as well as records of the committee. 

22911—5s8—-pt. ! 16 
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Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, before we complete this record I 
want to thank Mr. Vance and the other gentlemen for coming before 
us today. 

As you have well stated, Mr. Chairman, if the National Farmers 
Union makes errors, they always err on behalf of the farmers. We 
have found that year after year. 

Mr. Wurrren. We say that meaning it as a commendation to you. 

Mr. Anpersen. We say that to you in all sincerity. 

Mr. Vance. Thank you. We appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Jonunson. I would like to add that it has been our position that 
this is the kind of a committee which operates just as effectively in 
the interest of the farmers whichever party has control of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you again. 


ScuooL Luncn ProGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Wuirren. Our next witnesse is Congressman Hale of Maine. 
Will you proceed, Mr. Hale? 

Mr. Hare. Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, good health is closely related to good education. A 
healthy, active student usually has an alert, receptive mind. Thus 
the national school lunch program, which provides nourishing meals 
for millions of schoolchildren, not only contributes substantially to 
their health, but also indirectly helps in their education. 

Under the program, the Federal Government contributes both 
money and surplus food to the schools in each State, with a require- 
ment for matching funds from State and local sources. In the 10- 
year period from 1947 to 1957, the number of children receiving school 
lunches increased from 4.5 million to 10.8 million, more than double. 

This great increase in the scope of the program certainly is com- 
mendable, but it has resulted in a heavy financial burden for the 
schools because the Federal contribution has not been increased in the 
same proportion. In fiscal year 1947, $80 million was appropriated 
for the program, but in fiscal 1958 this had been increased to only $100 
million, or 25 percent. An increase in the dollar amount of surplus 
commodities distributed to the schools in the same period from $2.3 
million to $131.8 million has not been sufficient to keep the burden on 
the schools from becoming heavier each year. In fact, the Federal 
contribution, including sur rplus food, was 34.9 percent of total expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1947, but only 29.1 percent in fiscal 1957. 

The picture has been the same in M: aine. The number of children 
covered by the program increased from 27,000 in fiseal 1947 to 58,000 
in fiscal 1957. The number of meals served in the same period in- 
creased from 2,688,000 to 8,188,000, or 204 percent, the 11th highest 
increase among the States. During that time, total Federal contribu- 
tions, including surplus food, were more than doubled from $385,000 
to $982,000, but the amount contributed from State and local sources 
was almost tripled from $832,000 to $2,314,000. 
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The States of course have had to raise their expenditures to meet 
the matching requirement, which is now $3 of State money for each 
dollar of direct Federal cash payment, excluding surplus commodi- 
ties. But the States are exceeding the m: atching requirement to a 
considerable degree. They exceeded the 1 requirement by only $94.8 
million in fiscal ‘1947, but by $ $350.8 million in fiseal 1957. 

Maine’s share of Federal cash payments, exc lusive of surplus food, 
has been almost the same in the last 3 fiscal years, amounting to 
$449,045 in fiseal 1956, $504,927 in fiscal 1957, and $ $493,675 in fiscal 
1958. 

While Federal cash payments have remained almost unchanged, 
the cost of preparing and serving school lunches has gone up con- 
siderably, the number of children being fed has incre: used, and the 
supply of available surplus foods is uncertain. In just 1 year, from 
fiscal 1956 to 1957, 6,000 additional children were included in the 
program in Maine. The cost of food went up at the same time. To 
make matters worse this year, six types of surplus commodities are 
no longer available, including such essentials as eggs, hamburger, 
lard, pork products, corn, and orange juice. 

The combination of these factors has meant a steady decline in the 
Federal contribution per meal in Maine. The schools received 9 cents 
per meal in 1947, but only a little more than 4 cents in 1957. The 
schools obviously are hard pressed to meet the costs involved, and 
their burden will become even heavier in the future as the program 
continues to expand and expenses jump higher. Yet for fiscal year 
1959, the proposed Federal re is only $100 million, the 

same as for the previous fiscal year. I do not think this is suffi- 
cient in view of the fact that Maine and other States are feeding 
more and more children under the program, costs are going up, and 
the amount of surplus food now available is less than in the past. 

But there is a still more compelling reason for increasing the Fed- 
eral contribution. Many of the schools participating in the program 
are located in depressed areas where unemployment is high and many 
families are relying on either low unemployment compensation or 
relief. In such areas, the hot lunches served to the schoolchildren 
are especially important. For example, the superintendent of schools 


‘at Sanford, Maine, where unemployment is about 20 percent of the 


labor force, declared: 


Here in Sanford we are feeding approximately 1,800 youngsters daily in our 
public and parochial school hot-lunch program. I assure you that in many 
cases this is the only full meal these youngsters are receiving during the day. 
Our ability to continue the program, however, is now seriously in doubt. The 
reason is the greatly reduced amount of Federal assistance, both financially and 
in surplus products, over the past several years. 

Ten years ago we were receiving 9 cents for each meal served and a liberal 
amount of surplus commodities including such important items as meat, Maine 
potatoes, cheese, and butter. Today we are receiving slightly more than 4 
cents a meal and the surplus products are negligible. I am concerned over 
what has happened to this program and about the future of the hot-lunch 
program in the York County area and in the entire State of Maine. 


Other school superintendents in Maine have expressed the same 
concern over the future of the program. I think it imperative at 
this time, with the economy depressed, that the proposed Federal 
expenditure for the program be increased at least enough to maintain 
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the present Federal contribution per meal. In fact, there is a strong 
argument that the Federal share per meal should be increased. In 
view of high unemployment, rising costs, and an expanding program, 
Congress should consider it an obligati ion to appropriate the nec essary 
funds to keep the school-lunch program in full operation. 
Thank you. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Wuirren. Our colleague, Mr. Miller of Maryland, is our next 
witness. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, the food processors of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia have 
requested me to call to your attention the need that continuing re- 
search funds be made available to the Eastern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory for the benefit of processors and growers in these six Eastern 
States and throughout the country. 

It is the belief of the representatives of the canning industry that 
the Soil and Water Conservation Research Division of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, is well equipped and willing to study 
the physical factors, either within its organization or by supervising 
contract work, but no funds are provided for this type of research 
in the budget now being considered for fiscal 1959. It is understood, 
however, that contracting funds in the amount of $140,000 were in 
the budget requested by the Production Research Division of ARS, 
but because these funds were not committed to specific projects, they 
were taken from this part of the budget in the interest of putting all 
available money into work on new uses for agricultural products. If 
these funds, or a portion of them, were restored to the Production 
Research ed of ARS and allocated to the Soil and Water Con- 
servation Research Division, for use within their own laboratories, 
it would be possible for them to proceed immediately with studies on 
land disposal of food plant waste waters. It is estimated that a 
minimum sum of $25,000 annually for a 5-year period would be 

required. 

Had time permitted, representatives of the industry would have 
appeared at this hearing. A committee has been formed represent- 
ing the food processors. It consists of: John W. Rue, executive sec- 
retary, Tri-State Packers Association, Inc., Easton, Md.; Alfred H. 
Funke, Jr., the P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J.; William J. Hart, 
Jr., John H. ie & Son, Inc. Fruitland. Md.: Dr. Ira I. Somers, 
director of research, National Canners Association, Washington, D. C., 
representing the New York Canners & Freezers Association, the Penn- 


sylvania Canners Association, the Tri-State Packers Association, Inc., 


the Virginia Canners Association, and the National Canners Asso 
ciation. 
In their absence the following statement was submitted for them: 
Disposal of waste waters from food canning has been a difficult 
roblem for many years but tightening regul: ator y controls are mak 
ing disposal more difficult and expensive each year. 
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In 1956, the canned-food pack was 700 million cases at a retail value 
of $4 billion. Waste treatment cost the canners $5 million or two- 
thirds of a cent per case. These figures include canners who provide 
no waste-treatment facilities, which if excluded would raise the esti- 
mate to 1-2 cents per case. Ten to fifteen years ago, a waste-treatment 
cost of 0.1 cent per case was a fair estimate. Future estimates increase 
the cost to 5-10 cents per case within a few years. 

The profit margin in the canning industry is already small and 
waste treatment as a nonproduction cost continues to lower this profit 
margin. It is indicated that an increase in nonproduction expense 
will force m: uny canners out of business unless some inexpensive method 
of waste treatment is developed. 

During the past 30 years, canners have spent a great deal of time 
and money testing and adapting methods of waste ‘disposal, but none 
has proven wholly satisfactory. Methods have included direct dis- 
charge to streams, chemical treatment, biological treatment, land dis- 
posal, and discharge to municipal systems. 

Design data for these methods have been, in most cases, inadequate 
and it has been hazardous to predict before installation of such a 
system, that it would actually work. Larger companies which nor- 
mally operated throughout the greater part of the year were in a 
better position to try, and some “did try, both conventional systems 
and some which were purely experimental. Many thousands of dollars 
went down the drain, for in most cases these systems either did not 
work with all wastes, were inadequate to handle peak loads, or have 
since become inadequate. 

Of the various methods employed, land disposal has shown the most 
promise. Results of recent investigations by Manhattan College, 
under a $25,000 2-year contract with the United States Department 
of have vulture, of various methods in use, indicates that land irriga- 
tion of the canning plant effluents is an economically feasible method 
of disposal. At the outset it was expected that this preliminary inves- 

tigation would be followed by intensive studies, but financial ‘aid has 
been discontinued, thus le: aving the problem diagnosed but with no 
program for solution. 

Before land disposal can be practiced in a scientific manner, basic, 
and applied research must be conducted to determine the significance 
of the many factors involved, such as: 

I. Physical factors: A. Recharging subsurface water; B. Removal 
of suspended material; C. Soil intake, transmission rates, and holding 
capacities; D. Proper cover crops; E. Effects of maximum waste ap- 
plication to soils. 

II. Factors of public health significance: A. Avoiding transmission 
of impurities to potable water supplies; a Possible reuse of water 
transmitted to underground water courses; Effects on aquatic life 
of waste waters that have filtered through shined fields. 

The Public Health Service has funds and would be willing to con- 
sider a project for investigating the factors of public health signifi- 

cance once the physical factors were under study. 

While the possibilities for land disposal were indicated by the pre- 
liminary USDA investigations at Manhattan College, it 1s not ex- 
pected that a solution will be found in a year or two, because the pro- 
gram must be broad enough to include all potentially significant vari- 
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ables that occur in soils throughout the Nation. Certainly the Soils 
and Water Conservation Division of USDA is the logical group to 
take up this study due to its prior experience with irrigation problems 
and its vast knowledge of soil types, characteristics, and behaviors. 

Research on land disposal methods would not only benefit the can- 
ning and freezing industries throughout the United States but the 
dairy and poultry industries as well. General farm water manage- 
ment would be aided. Subsurface waters would be recharged thereby 
raising water tables, which have decreased alarmingly in recent years. 
Reduced stream pollution would also result. 

As can be seen, there is need for a nationwide approach to this waste 
disposi " problem. The canners have been spending money for many 
years in search of some method of disposal that is economically feas- 
ible. and now further he ‘Ip i is needed. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 
Rice Researcu 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JACK BROOKS 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee is mm receipt of a letter from Con- 
gressman Jack Brooks regarding agricultural research for rice. The 
letter will be inserted at this point. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
House of Re prese ntatives, 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Following our talk concerning possibilities of additional 
appropriations for agricultural research for rice, am pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to submit this letter for consideration by your subcommittee and to be 
included in the official record of hearings on this important subject. 

As you know, southeast Texas produces an important segment of our Nation’s 
rice, and one of the key factors in our continuing to be a leading rice-producing 
area is the outstanding work of the Beaumont, Tex., Rice-Pasture Experiment 
Station directed by Dr. L. E. Crane. 

The research of the Beaumont Experiment Station has been invaluable to our 
farmers in helping them to produce better grades of rice and develop more 
productive pasture programs. An indication of the importance of this research 
to our ricegrowers is found in the fact that the Texas Rice Improvement Asso- 
ciation has contributed $401,770 to the station since 1943. Land has been donated 
for this work, equipment has been furnished, a herd of cattle turned over for 
research projects and a number of buildings have been made available to the 
station by the improvement association. In summary, our local people have 
made significant contributions to the experiment station’s work on research of 
the utmost urgency to our farmers—however, there is much vital work to be 
done which these limited funds cannot accomplish. 

Recently, as you are aware, the devastating plant disease called white leaf 
or hoja blanca was discovered in the United States for the first time. The dis- 
covery was made at Belle Glade, Fla., and apparently spread from widely infected 
areas in Cuba, Venezuela, and Colombia. Losses from hoya blanca exceeding 
60 percent of rice crops are a matter of record in Venezuela and more than 25 
percent of the Cuban crop last year was totally destroyed and only poor qualities 
of rice were harvested in many other parts of the island. 

The presence of hoya blanca in the United States is a genuine and serious 
threat to our entire rice industry. Every known eradication measure was used 
against the disease in Florida last fall and I understand further efforts will be 
made again this year. However, little is known of the disease and how it will 
act in areas of modern farming methods, 
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One important factor to our ricegrowers is known at this time and that is 
hoya blanca thrives and spreads rapidly in areas growing what is commonly 
known as barnyard or marsh grass. Our ricegrowing areas are heavily infested 
with this grass and once the disease enters our area we can expect its immediate 
spread throughout the gulf coast region. 

There are approximately 5,000 varieties of rice known in the world. A few 
of these apparently have some resistance to hoya blanca, but none of these 
resistant types have the qualities demanded by American markets. If we are 
to have seed of commercial varieties ready for planting before hoya blanca 
threatens our highly concentrated ricegrowing areas in Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and California, research in crossing and tests must be 
accelerated. 

Usual time for a thorough test of a new variety of rice is from 8 to 12 years 
and the search for a marketable variety which is resistant to hoya blanca is just 
beginning. In this particular situation the research experts must first isolate 
the resistant lines and send them to experiment stations in the United States 
for cross breeding. Then, in order to insure that we do not assist the spread 
of hoya blanca ourselves, the actual testing of the cross breeds must be made 
in countries already infected, Cuba, Venezuela, or Colombia. It is readily ap- 
parent that this program to protect our $250 million a year rice industry will 
take time. And the need for Federal participation is clearly indicated through 
the fact that we will need the full cooperation of other countries to carry out the 
research. 

This job of detailed research needs to be done as fast as it is humanly pos- 
sible, Mr. Chairman. The benefits of the program in preventing the infection 
of our rice crops with hoya blanca can be estimated in the millions of dollars. 
However, our iocal people are unable to finance the program alone. Already 
the rice people are helping in every way possible—even to the extent of supple- 
menting salaries of experts working at the experiment station—but to do the 
job now, when it will be most effective and economical, we are in critical need 
of some additional appropriations for this research. 

I am confident the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations will 
give this emergency facing our rice industry their most serious considera- 
tion, and I hope that additional funds of not less than $100,000 might be in- 
cluded in your recommendations to the full committee at the conclusion of your 
study. 

Thank you for this opportunity to outline this problem which is of such critical 
importance to us in southeast Texas and to rice-producing areas throughout the 
South. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JACK BRooKs. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 13,1958. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have our friend and colleague from 
the State of Florida, the Honorable Sydney Herlong, before us. He 
is interested in a number of agricultural matters. 

We are always glad to have your views and your statements on agri- 
culture with regard to your local problems. 

Mr. Hertone. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. T appreciate 
very much this opportunity to speak briefly to the committee. I do 
not have to remind the committee that we had a terrific freeze in 
Florida this past year and the effects of this freeze are going to be 
felt. incomewise for several years, because a number of our trees were 
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hurt and the crop for next year, as well as the crop for this year, 
is going to be greatly affected. That is, we will not have nearly : 
much fruit, which means that the growers will not make rer ah. as 
much money and will not pay nearly as much income tax, not to 
mention the people who work in the groves and in the packinghouses 
who will be out of work by reason of the short crop that we will have 

The point IT want to make by this is that if these groves had been 
able to stand as much as 4 or 5 degrees more temperature, we would 
not have that loss for next year in our crop. 

T am here today asking for money for research toward developing 
a hardier strain of citrus—more resistant to the cold. 

You can go down through the areas of Florida in which I live, and 
IT have been down there since the freeze to see it; and you can see 
where there would be one grove that would not be hit very much and 

right next to it another grove with a different strain or root stock 
of citrus would be completely defoliated, and they are not even 
budding out now when they are supposed to bud out for next year. 

We want to find out through research which are the better strains 
and which we can develop and that will better withstand the cold. 

I am sure that this committee sees the wisdom of that tvpe of re- 
search. Florida today is the only place that that research for the 
hardier strains can be made because we have just had this freeze, and 
we want it to be available as soon as possible. 

3y the first of July, the next fiscal year, of course, would be in time 
because we will still be able to see the effects of the recent freeze. We 
are osking for a total of roughly $100,000 for this work. 

The research facilities are already there. The greatest portion of 
the money will be spent for land rental and for salaries for addi- 
tional people to work on this project. 

T think in connection with this I should also sneak a word for the 
research laboratories in the same field that are doing the same tvpe 
of work at Weslaco, Tex., and in California: but right now is the time 
that we could do the most effective work in Florida because as I said, 
we are the only ones who have just had a freeze. 

The Government. will lose in revenue this year roughly $5 million 
by reason of that freeze in Florida. We are asking for $100.000 so 
that that loss will not recur. That is all T have to say. gentlemen. 

T do appreciate vour letting me speak to you about this, and I urge 
upon you the soundness of this request for research funds. 

Mr. Wroirren. Thank you, Mr. Herlong. We can appreciate the 
serious nroblem and the committee will vive attention to your request. 

Mr. Hrrrone. Thank you. If you all have any questions, I would 
he delighted to answer them. 


CONSERVATION ProGRAMS 


WITNESS 


CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Warrren. We will now hear from Mr. Charles H. Callison, 
Conservation Director of National Wildlife Federation. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Callison. You may proceed 
any way you wish. 
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Mr. Cauutson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Charles H. 
Callison, and I am conservation director of the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

The National Wildlife Federation is a nonprofit, citizen’s organi- 
zation made up of affiliated State wildlife fedex ‘ations and sports- 
men’s leagues in the various States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District 
of ( ‘olumbia. 

These State and territorial affiliates, through their own member 
clubs and local chapters, can count collectively a total of some 2 mil- 
lion individual members, making us the Nation’s largest conserva- 
tion organization. 

We appear here today in behalf of adequate appropriations for 
the important conservation programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture. This subcommittee, of course, does not need to be reminded 
that good land use is basic to the future welfare and security of a free 
America. 

Indeed, you and your colleagues are to be commended and con- 
gratulated, Mr. Chairman, for forthrightness and foresightedness in 
providing the funds to build up the ‘watershed- protection program 
under Public Law 566 of the 84th Congress, to strengthen other vital 
services of the SCS, to finance the soil-bank program, to start the 
Great Plains conservation program, and to carry on the sweeping 
application of improved land eee es under the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program Service. The National Wildlife Federation en- 
dorses these programs. All are basic, all are good. 

Anyone who has eyes and experience to perceive what is still hap- 
pening to our cropl: ands and rangelands in too many places is con- 
po this is no time to be cutting back on conservation efforts. 

refer to the fact that there are still vast areas of erodable crop- 
lsas to which such basic practices as terracing and contouring have 
not been applied, or which need to be shifted to timber or grass. 

You, as well as we, are too painfully aware of vast reac ches where 
the soil blows all too readily when winds ship across the Great Plains. 

Too many streams still run black or red with silt—too much silt 
washed from the topsoils—with every big rain. And too much pre- 
cious water is wasted in silt-laden runoff when the application of 
watershed management could minimize a resource waste that is eating 
at the vitals of America. 

The National Wildlife Federation wishes to voice special and em- 
phatic support for the conservation reserve of the soil-bank pro- 
gram. Here, for the first time, Congress wrote a farm-conservation 
law that took into consideration all the related natural products of 
the soil, including wildlife and timber. 

At the option of the farmer, conservation practices of special bene- 
fit to fish and wildlife may be installed on lands devoted to the con- 
servation reserve. 

Such practices may include plantings of food and cover for wild 
game, the construction of farm fish ponds, and the creation or restora- 
tion of marshy areas for waterfowl, muskrats, and other wildlife. 

Wildlife is a special kind of crop, a crop high in recreational value, 
whose benefits may be harvested by the farmer and his friends in 
complete harmony with the basic goals of the soil bank. Happily, 
practices that help wildlife also protect the soil and conserve water. 
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Few farm programs have so caught the imagination or won the sup- 
port of the hunters and fishermen of America and of many other 
millions who neither hunt nor fish, but who are deeply interested in 
conserving wildlife resources. These people, both the sportsmen and 
oenenremneny make up the membership of, and the contributors to, 
the National Wildlife Federation. Many are nonfarm people, but 
here is a farm program for which they willingly pay taxes. 

Our federation advocated and supported the soil-bank legislation 
passed by Congress in 1956. So did other national conservation 
organizations. We have continued to support it. 

Last year the federation, by action of its board of directors, em- 
ployed a special field representative whose major assignment is to 
work with the State game and fish departments and with other agen- 
cies to secure greater participation in the soil bank, and particularly 
the conser _ ition reserve. 

H. R. (Bud) Morgan, the former able game and fish commissioner 
of North Dakota, was named to this position. In recent months 
Mr. Morgan has worked effectively in a dozen Midwestern States, 
bringing about closer liaison and better cooperation between State 
wildlife agencies and the soil-bank administrators. 

These State wildlife agencies are lending the technical skill of their 
wildlife biologists and the sales ability of ‘their educational personnel 
to the program. Some have authorized considerable expenditures of 
State funds for wildlife-habitat development, supplementing and in 
cooperation with the wildlife phases of the conservation reserve, 
They recognize a tremendous opportunity for the restoration and 
management of pheasants, quail, rabbits, and other farm-game species. 
They see added benefits for wild ducks and many other kinds of 
wildlife. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we urge this subcommittee, the full com- 
mittee, and the Congress to approve the full $350 million as recom- 
mended in the Federal budget for the conservation reserve during 
fiscal year 1959. 

We also recommend approval of the $450 million advance authori- 
zation proposed for conservation-reserve payments and contract 
aan during the 1959 crop year. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, I should like to present to you for 
your information and for your own files—I know it is too bulky for 
the record, and I have a copy for the files of the committee—a opy of 
educational material and publications and releases put out by various 
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State game and fish departments, in cooperation with the conserva- 
tion part of the soil-bank program. 

I have documents here, including special publications from Tlinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We will be very pleased to accept that for our files. 

Mr. Cauison. These are just a sampling of the material. Many 
other States are producing the same kind of material. 

Here is one for the committee file. 

As to the acreage reserve, we offer no recommendation. The appli- 
cation of this part of the soil-bank program, while it has resulted in 
some important conservation benefits, is related more directly to the 
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economic problems of crop surpluses and price supports. Our organi- 
zation does not consider itself competent in this difficult field. 

The Soil Conservation Service appropriations also are important to 
us. The National Wildlife Federation supported enactment of Public 
Law 566 of the 83d Congress. We supported the subsequent liberal- 
izing amendments to this: important law, and we urge continued expan- 
sion of the watersheds program. We regard over rall watershed man- 
agement as the fundamentally correct approach to soil and water prob- 
lems. We believe that flood-control programs should start with flood- 
prevention methods on the uplands and in the small tributaries. 

Even though the Budget Bureau has rationalized that because of 
carryover funds, Federal appropriations for Public Law 566 projects 
can be cut back in 1959 from $25,500,000 to $14 million without reduc- 
ing the pace of the program, we should hate to see such a cut. 

A cut of $1114 million is a drastic reduction, no matter how you 
rationalize it. Rather we would urge this committee and the Con- 
gress to write a firm directive to the. Department of Agriculture, re- 
quiring an acceleration of the program. 

We also recommend an increase in appropriations for general con- 
servation operations of the Soil Conservation Service. The Budget 
Bureau has proposed this item be held at approximately the same 
level—$72,280,000 for fiscal year 1959, compared to $72,545,000 in 1958. 

We respectfully suggest that this would allow no funds for servic- 
ing new soil conservation districts that should and can, be organized in 
areas where the program has not yet been established. 

We urge continuation of the Great Plains conservation program 
with funds as recommended in the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I think my time is running out now. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are running a little ahead of schedule right now, 
so you just proceed. 

Mr. Cauutson. Thank you, sir. We think a tremendous amount 
of good has been done through the years under the agricultural con- 
servation program. We respect fully urge appropriations up to the 
full budget estimates for ACP practices during crop year 1958. 

And we hope, Mr. Chairman, that this committee will not be hasty 
in reducing advance authorizations for the ACP, as was recommended 
by the President in his budget message. In view of the current 
business recession there seems to be important economic as well as 
conservation reasons for continuing this program at the present level. 

There is one limitation, however, that the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration and other wildlife agencies would like to see the elimination 
of drainage payments in places where drainage destroys valuable 
and irreplaceable wildlife habitat. 

We are particularly concerned about the continued destruction, 
through ACP drainage subsidies, of waterfowl] nesting areas in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. 

Here we have one Government program working directly at cross- 
purposes with another Government program—the efforts under the 
Department. of the Interior and also by State game and fish agencies— 
to conserve waterfowl resources. 

We thank you for this opportunity of expressing our views, and 
again we wis sh to commend this subcommittee for its constructive 
work in advane ing the overall conservation program on a broad front. 
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Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, and I thank you and 
the committee for this opportunity. I have two reprints from Na- 
tional Wildlife’s Conservation News which I would like to have 
appear in the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. Those will be included in the record at this point. 

(The above-mentioned documents follow :) 


{From National Wildlife Federation’s Conservation News, August 15, 1957] 
FEDERATION LAUNCHES $20,000 WETLANDS PROJECT 


The board of directors of the National Wildlife Federation, meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 3 and 4, set up a special fund of $20,000 for a 2-year educa- 
tional program on the soil bank and on the importance of conserving water and 
wetlands wildlife through the curtailment of unwise drainage. 

Executive Director Ernest Swift of the federation announced the following 
resolution had been adopted: 

“Be it resolved, That the National Wildlife Federation budget and appropriate 
$20,000 to be expended during the next 24 months to promote the use of the soil 
bank and small watersheds programs, to curtail wetlands drainage where it is 
detrimental to the long-range economy of an area through the lowering of the 
water tables, and to cooperate with all agencies and organizations in an educa- 
tional program to promote sound conservation practices which will redound to 
the economic and recreational welfare of the Nation; that the sum appropriated 
shall be expended under the direction and with the approval of the executive 
director of the National Wildlife Federation and the executive committee of the 
National Wildlife Federation.” 

Swift said that before initiation of the new project he will seek the suggestions 
of State wildlife agencies and other conservation groups. 

The federation was among the early advocates of soil-bank legislation. It has 
supported the program, now in its second year, but federation leaders have ex- 
pressed the belief its potential for the conservation of soil, water, and wildlife 
has not been appreciated by the public or fully utilized by the farmers. 

“We are also gravely concerned about the continued destruction of valuable 
resources through the unwise drainage of natural marshlands,” Swift stated 
“We wish to encourage farmers and agricultural agencies as well as conservation- 
ists to study the dangers involved in Federal subsidies that encourage drainage 
in areas threatened by water shortages and recurring drought.” 

Swift recalled that in 1955, the National Wildlife Federation conducted its 
annual National Wildlife Week observance on the theme of “Save America’s 
Wetlands.” The new allocation of funds, he said, will permit vigorous resumption 
of one of the federation’s important programs. 


[From National Wildlife Federation’s Conservation News, January 1, 1958 
Som BANK YIELDS SOME REAL CONSERVATION GAINS 


Conservationists supported enactment of soil-bank legislation in 1956 with high 
hopes. Here at last seemed a sensible approach to the problem of surplus crops 
Here was a program that would restore grass and timber and wildlife cover to 
eroding lands that have been ripped up and dennded during the feverish agri- 
cultural expansion of the war years. Here was a device to help heal the can- 
cerous Dust Bowl, restore moisture to the subsoils, and perhaps reverse the dan- 
gerous trend in the semiarid, prairie-pothole region 

After a year and half of experience, there is considerable disillusionment with 
the program—but more than there should be. Now that the 1957 record is com- 
plete it is apparent there have been significant conservation accomplishments 
particularly under the conservation reserve part of the program. 

It should be kept in mind that Congress divided the soil bank into two parts 
One, called the acreage reserve, provided temporary set-aside of croplands 
formerly devoted to the so-called basic-commodity or price-support crops—corn, 
wheat, cotton, ete. The retirement was on a year-to-year basis. A field allowed 
to lie idle under the acreage reserve 1 year could be planted again the following 
year, and no particular conservation treatment was required. 
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The other part is called the conservation reserve. Here croplands are diverted 
under contract with the Government for periods ranging from 3 to 10 years. 
Trees, grass, wildlife cover, or water-storage practices must be installed on the 
land. 

The Soil Bank Act became law May 28, 1956, and at first all the emphasis was 
on the acreage reserve. Some politicians pushed it as a means of putting money 
in the farmer’s pocket before election day. Federal, State, and county admin- 
istrators paid little attention to the conservation reserve. There are reliable 
reports of instances where county ASC committees refused even to discuss the 
conservation reserve with inquiring farmers. Some administrators at first 
seemed even to resent the wildlife provisions, which were written into the law 
by conservation-minded Congressmen. 


ACREAGE-RESERVE ABUSES WIDELY PUBLICIZED 


Occasional abuses under the acreage reserve received widespread publicity, 
tended to give a black eye to the whole soil-bank program. In the words of 
H. R. “Bud” Morgan of Bismarck, N. Dak., former North Dakota game com- 
missioner and now heading up the National Wildlife Federation activities in 
soil-bank cooperation : 

“There is no doubt that the acreage-reserve program has been the object of 
abuse and even fraud. These abuses can be charged to politicians and land 
operators. In 1956 payments were made to some land operators who had not 
signed acreage-reserve contracts and who had not in fact reduced their acreage 
of surplus crops seeded. The excuse given was that they were not producing 
such crops ; the real reason was an act of God—drought. 

“Under bludgeoning by politicians in both parties, acreage-reserve funds be- 
came relief moneys rather than payments to carry out the provisions of the 
program * * * In the eyes of the public it amounted to a kind of fraud.” 

The conservation reserve is a different story. It has been subject to some 
abuses which, generally speaking, are being corrected as new regulations are 
written. In the main, however, it suffered from a lack of promotion and public 
understanding during the first year. 


GOOD RECORD IN DUST BOWI 


Despite its early neglect, a study of the conservation reserve to date shows 
some important conservation accomplishments. For example take the Great 
Plains region (which includes the Southwest Dust Bowl) of the 10 States 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. The Budget Bureau, presenting adminis- 
tration testimony to the Senate Appropriations Committee last spring, declared 
that “some 11 to 14 million acres of the land now cropped * * * in these 
States * * * cannot be cultivated continuously without producing serious prob- 
lems of wind erosion * * * ” 

To date a total of 4,474,925 acres of this potential “blow land” in the Great 
Plains has been signed up under the conservation reserve. It takes a while to 
get new vegetation started, but by the end of this year, according to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates, new grass and shelterbelt plantings will have 
been established on 2,254,421 of these acres. In New Mexico alone, 27 percent 
of the croplands went into the conservation reserve. Here is a 
achievement to cheer about. 

At the end of the 19457-sign-up period last April 15, a total of 6,730,340 acres 
had been contracted in the conservation reserve for the Nation as a whole. In 
relation to the total cropland acreage of 460 million acres (based on the 1954 
cropland census) this is a tiny percentage. The percentage devoted to the 
three authorized wildlife practices—wildlife cover plantings, water and marsh 
management, and fish ponds—was even smaller. But in view of the general lack 
of effective promotion, the results are still encouraging. 

From the standpoint of wildlife conservation, the restoration of 7 million 
acres to trees, grass, or other permanent cover amounts to a significant gain 
7 million acres of new habitat in the overfarmed regions of America where a 
lack of cover is 1 of the principal factors limiting farm-game populations. 


conservation 


NEW EMPHASIS ON CONVERSATION RESERVE 


The Department of Agriculture is putting new emphasis on the conservation 
reserve during the current signup period for 1958. Some of the regulations have 
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been amended to encourage greater participation in the wildlife practices. One 
important change now permits a State wildlife agency or private conservation 
organization to help farmers install wildlife practices without requiring the 
value of such help to be deducted from the cost share paid by the Federal 
Government. 

At the same time more and more State game departments are swinging the 
very considerable sales force of their organizations into the campaign to inform 
farmers about the conservation reserve and the opportunities under it to create 
new wildlife habitat while conserving soil and water. New educational leaflets 
are being printed and distributed, by both the United States Department of 
Agriculture and State agencies. These efforts are bound to pay off. 

Washington observers expect Congress to consider a variety of major pro- 
posals designed to overhaul the Federal farm programs during the coming ses- 
sion. The Department of Agriculture itself may recommend ending the acreage 
reserve after 1959 but at the same time may recommend beefing up the long- 
range conservation reserve with more liberal cost sharing and higher rental 
payments. 

There may be proposals in Congress to discontinue the whole soil bank, includ- 
ing the conservation reserve. The Nation’s great army of citizen conservation- 
ists are expected to oppose any such move; they will unquestionably support 
legislation to strengthen the conservation reserve. As the federation’s Bud 
Morgan has written : 

“Sometimes those who do not operate land are inclined to be critical of even 
a sound national policy such as is established by the conservation-reserve part 
of the Soil Bank Act. They tend ot forget the importance of agriculture to each 
of us. They refuse to look into the future in an effort to visualize the need for 
fertile soils which will produce the needs of their children’s children. They do 
not stop to realize the rapidity with which we are increasing our population. It 
is estimated that 40 million additional Americans will have to be fed within 
the next 13 years. 

“The soils are our only true real estate. Unless we begin to practice soil 
conservation in fact as well as in name, where will fertile lands be found to 
produce future needs? The conservation reserve is exactly what the name 
implies. It is a program designed to ‘bank’ fertility in lands until the day when 
it is needed to produce food and fibers. 

“The nonfarmer is receiving more than future food insurance, however. The 
millions of Americans who depend on hunting and fishing for health-restoring 
recreation will soon be enjoying some direct benefits from the conservation 
reserve.” 


Mr. Anpersen. Now, Mr. Callison, I want to ask you a question. 

Mr. Catutson. Yes, = Andersen. 

Mr. Annversen. Mr. Callison, you spoke on a very touchy subject 
as far as Minnesota and North Dakota and South Dakota are con- 
cerned when you spoke about the ACP drainage subsidies, the con- 
tinued destruction of waterfowl nesting areas, and so forth. 

Mr. Caututson. I realize that. 

Mr. Anpersen. In my opinion, you do the Service a disservice on 
that, and I say that in regard to the Federal Wildlife Service. 

I will give you an example. We have a 50,000-acre watershed pro- 
gram in Minnesota known as the Ten-Mile Creek watershed in Yellow 
Medicine and Lac qui Parle Counties in Minnesota. 

Due to the stubborn opposition of the wildlife people, due to the 
fact that they would not bend at all, your people have succeeded in 
destroying a very fine watershed-protection program for that area. 

The farmers have decided reluctantly that they will go the judicial 
ditch route now, that they will drain every acre of that 50,000 acres, 
and they will forego the $1 million Federal aid. 

And why? Just because the wildlife people were so adamant that 
they refused to agree to a comprise which the soil-conservation people 
thought was splendid, which I as their Congressman thought was 
splendid, and everybody else thought was splendid except your wild- 
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life people, and that compromise was to set aside several thousand 
acres of the worst potholed region of that particular 50,000 acres with 
the agreement that the drainage ditches would not come up to that 
ont. 

But, no, your people had to have all or nothing; and, consequently, 
you got nothing. As far as I am concerned, I think you people are 
very shortsighted i in fighting as you do the best interests of the farm- 
ers in my area. 

I wanted to call to your attention, Mr. Callison, the fact that the 
rights of many farmers to farm the land which they have farmed for 
generations, and the outlets at which drainage areas silted up due 
to the erosion of the soil through generations—that is no cause for 
wildlife people to come in and ‘tell them that they have no right to 
open up that particular drainage area and recover that good land 
again for agriculture. 

You have in northern Minnesota great opportunities up in Mr. 
Marshall’s district—we saw that situation just the other year. There 
are these thousands upon thousands of acres there that the wildlife 

eople could get in and really do a job, but, no, they have to come in 
Score and do untold damage to the farmers in my area and North 
Dakota and South Dakota, and, frankly, we are getting tired of it. 

I am glad to see you people advocating as strongly as you do, the 
conservation reserve. 

I do not find anything in your statement today to take exception to, 
except that I think you people are absolutely wrong in your so-called 
wetland theory. 

Why in the name of commonsense do you not go up into northern 
Minnesota where there are hundreds of thousands of acres of suitable 
land to develop into duck-breeding sites by the expenditure of very 
little money ? 

Why not concentrate what little money we have to spend up there 
instead of coming down in the great agricultural areas in southwestern 
Minnesota and pretending that you are “holier than thou” and forcing 
us to abandon a wonderful watershed program ¢ 

I am disgusted with the attitude taken by some of your people, and 
T am personally going to be very frank about it. T am starting to be 

very frank about it in these hearings, and I am telling you, Mr. Calli- 
son, you are not doing any good by eliminating a large group of Con- 
gressmen who were for you and are still for a good part of your pro- 
cram, but in relation to these lands, you cannot see the forest over there 
bec ‘cause of a few trees in front of you. 

I am speaking now of the attitude of the Federal Wildlife Service 
in Minnesota in relation to this project, and I hope that for the good 
of everybody that you will be one of these people who will be instru- 
mental in telling them that it might be well for them to get to exam- 
ining their line of thinking because I, as one of the Members of Con- 
gress, am going to fight it all the way down the line, all through the 
appropriations, unless they can see the good of this. 

There is 50,000 acres going the judicial ditch route just because of 
the shortsightedness of the wildlife people getting in there and fighting 
that project, whereas they could have had a sizable portion of the wet 
acres put aside which we were really willing to compromise on, plus 
a great many new pits and ponds, but no, they wanted the whole 50,000 
acres or nothing. 
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That is all, Mr. Chairman, and I want to make it plain, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am not taking issue with the balance of it. The rest of 
your statement meets with my approval, Mr. Callison. 

Mr. Catuison. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am pleased with what you have said about the 
conservation reserve, and I hope you will perhaps induce certain people 
in your organization to look into the problem. 

Mr. Cauuison. I appreciate your speaking as you did, because that 
development in the Ten-Mile Creek area just came to my attention 
about 10 days or so ago while I was attending the wildlife convention in 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Anpersen. It is unfortunate, and if we have too many of these 
it is certainly not going to help the progress in this field. 

Mr. Cauuison. We all want to get together. 

Mr. Anpversen. Thank you. We are willing to compromise, but 
the Federal Wildlife Service said “No.” 

They were adamant, and as a consequence and as a result they get 
nothing and the farmer gets hurt to the extent that in so worthy an 
area they are done out of $1 million that they should have had. 

The opposition is forcing them—is forcing the drainage through 
the very last pothole of that area because there is no other thing for 
those farmers to do but to take care of the property which has be- 
longed to them for years. 

Mr. Cauuison. That is a result that I am sure a great many people 
are going to regret. 

Mr. Marsmauyi. Mr. Callison, rather than getting into this argu- 
ment over in western Minnesota, in a place where. you are getting 
on rather uncertain ground as far as telling how farmers themselves 
shall operate their farms, what can we do to interest the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to come over into areas in my district to give as- 
sistance to the many problems we have in perpetuating fish and 
wildlife ? 

The Forest Service has been anxious that the Fish and Wildlife 
people develop some conservation and recreation there. While there 
has been some work done, there is room for so much more that the 
surface has hardly been scratched. 

Mr. Catuison. You are from the part of Minnesota where the 
national forest is—the Superior National Forest ? 

Mr. Marsnait. No, the Chippewa National Forest, and we have 
some of the finest lakes in Minnesota in my district. 

We have a large resort area where the resort people want to develop 
the tourist trade, and they are desirous to have things done which 
would encourage people to come there. 

What can we do to bring this about ? 

Mr. Catuison. We hope that soon there will be presented to Con- 
gress, and I guess it will not come before this subcommittee any more, 
since it is a Forest Service matter, a part of that agency. 

Part 2 of their operation outdoors, which has been a program for 
developing wildlife habitating areas has been under the State con- 
servation departments; the reason why the wildlife agencies have 
been so concerned about drainage from the prairie regions is because 
by far that is the most productive habitat for waterfowl] production. 

You get many more ducks per acre in that type of country than 
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you do anywhere else. You cannot produce that kind of production 
in a forested region. Ducks, or most especially all waterfowl, are 
rairie-breeding animals. That is their preferred habitat. 

Mr. Marswai. Could you not in your work encourage these people 
to get more interest and develop more warmth toward my district? 

Mr. Cauutson. Yes. I hope you all understand that I am not in 
the employment of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. I 
work for a private organization. 

We cooperate out in your State with the Minnesota Conservation 
Association of which Mr. Vern Bunchler is the chairman. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. You are well known in your work and in your 
ability to influence people. You have channels through which you can 
influence people, and through your efforts their efforts will be directed 
tomore worthwhile channels than at the present time. 

Mr. Catuison. We will certainly do our best, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Callison, we appreciate your appearance, and 
I think these discussions have been wholesome. Sometimes by their 
nature it leads to further study. I would say that in the final analysis 
those who enjoy hunting and fishing primarily come from the cities 
and towns. However, the success with which they promote wildlife 
on privately owned lands will be governed to a large degree by their 
ability to get along with the owners of those lands. 

When it comes to Federal lands, it is another story; but in the final 
analysis, with the right of the farmer to post his land against usage 
and various other things, the people will get ahead faster if they work 
with the farmers to work out a program where they can get along with 
the owners. 

Mr. Caututson. Yes, sir. May I make one comment off the record, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Back on the record. We are glad to have you with 
us again, and we thank you for coming. 

Mr. Cauutson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

C.C. FRANCIS, WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 

WARWICK B. BEANE, NEW ALBANY, MISS. 

RICHARD QUEEN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GEORGE A. SHUFORD, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us this afternoon Mr. C. C. 
Francis from Waynesville, N. C., who is here to speak in behalf of 
the ACP. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE A, SHUFORD 


I would first like to state for the record that my colleague and 
friend Mr. Shuford has talked to me in the interests of the ACP pro 
gram and also has recommended Mr. Francis to the committee. 
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Mr. Shuford in his long years in Congress has always been one 
of the best friends this program has had, as well as all other agri- 
cultural programs. We are glad to know that Judge Shuford j 
getting along fine, and we will insert his prepared statement at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE A, SHUFORD 


Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment your committee on the fine work you 
have done on agricultural appropriations in the past years. We appreciate the 
long hours of hard work required to bring out a good agricultural appropriation 
bill. 

Let me first endorse fully the excellent statements on the need for continuing a 
strong ACP program which were made before your committee by my fellow 
North Carolinians, Congressman Cooley, Mr. Floyd, and Mr. Francis. 

I appreciate your scheduling Mr. C. C. Francis, of Waynesville, N. C., to 
testify. This Haywood County farmer is one of the outstanding citizens of my 
congressional district. I concur with his statement and personal testimony and 
pledge my support to help restore the budgetary cuts made by Benson and the 

sureau of the Budget in the ACP program. 

I want to assure you that the small farmers in western North Carolina, and 
most farms are small in my district, look upon the ACP program as one of the 
most vital parts of a national farm program. 

The typical farmer in western North Carolina has only a small acreage of 
crops, usually including more hillsides than valley land. Conservation practices 
are especially important on this land. 

Our soil and the people who tend it are the foundation of much of our e¢o- 
nomie activity in western North Carolina. The ACP program with its cost- 
sharing provisions has resulted in a substantial increase in the application of 
conservation practices, which means a substantial improvement in good farm- 
management practices. 

Today we not only have better farms in western North Carolina as a result 
of the ACP program but have better livestock and happier people. 

The improved farming practices which have been encouraged and made eco- 
nomically possible by the ACP program have resulted in more and better fed 
livestock and increased farm incomes. Increased farm incomes in western North 
Carolina result in improved housing, education, health, and recreation for the 
farm families. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the farmers in my district con- 
sider the ACP program an essential part of a good farm program. I urge you 
to maintain it on its present basis. 

I have several letters which I would also like to make a part of the record. 


Haywoop County Sor Const 7 ATION DISTRICT, 
Waynesville, N. C., March 10, 1958. 
GEORGE A. SHUFORD, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. ¢ 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHUFORD: We soil supervisors ask you for your continued 
support of soil conservation districts. 

In Haywood County, we are attempting to carry forward an ambitious Soil- 
and water-conservation program. The attached copies of our plan of operations 
and our annual report for 1957 point out what we did last year. Thirteen of the 
fourteen items in our plan of operations were completed. 

We believe soil and water conservation is basic to a strong agriculture here 
in our county as well as nationally. ; 

Our program is well rounded because we stress all conservation measures 
needed to protect land and water resources. The Soil Conservation Service 
technicians assigned to our district, as well as other cooperating agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture, are now emphasizing grazing management as well 
as lime, seed, and fertilizer for pastures. They stress woodland management 
as well as fire protection and tree planting; drainage, crop rotations, and crop- 
residue management for our limited acreage of river-bottom land. 

Our district has been in operation for 5 years. In that time, we believe Hay- 
wood folks have learned that there is more to conservation than just lime, fer- 
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tilizer, and seed. Landowners ask for technical help on thousands of feet of 
drainage structures as well as other enduring-type conservation measures. 

This has created a heavy workload for the SCS technicians assigned to our 
district. In fact, we need a second soil-conservation aid assigned now if all the 
farmer’s requests for help are to be honored before planting season is past. That 
is why we ask you to consider the use of funds, spent in the name of conserva- 
tion, for true conservation work. 

Should the opportunity arise, we will be pleased to show you the conservation 
work being carried out in Haywood County. 
Very truly yours, 

JOE SiLaAs DAVIs, 

Vice Chairman, Board of Supervisors ; Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


1957 ANNUAL REPorRT, HAywoov County Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Conservation farmers in Haywood soil conservation district have had another 
banner year of conservation accomplishments. We credit farmers, businessmen, 
and agricultural workers for this successful year. 

During 1957, the district added 90 farmers to an ever-growing list of coopera- 
tors. Seventy of them developed basic conservation farm plans. 

More than 200 farmers were given technical help on soil and water problems. 
These farmers made many needed land-use adjustments. They planted trees on 
real steep land, took hillsides out of cultivation and seeded the land to pasture 
and hay crops. They bought more tile for draining wet bottom land than had 
ever before been used in Haywood County. 

For the first time, managed grazing on mountain pastures was given its place 
in a complete conservation program. Many district cooperators held Cattle 
off these pastures until grass had grown 6 inches high. These farmers report 
good grazing throughout the summer and fall on pastures managed in this way. 

Woodlands cover approximately a third of the land in the district. Most are 
ceut-over hardwood stands full of old cull trees that will never make a good 
sawlog. Conservation farmers began getting these trees out for pulp and fuel 
wood. Others are taking the advice of professional foresters and selling only 
mature trees they have marked for harvest. That way, they leave a younger 
crop Coming on that will be ready to sell in just 10 or 15 years. 

Roads are needed to haul out logs and pulpwood and to carry lime and fer- 
tilizer into pastures. Conservation farmers are fertilizing and seeding these 
roads to grass so they won’t wash out into gullies. 

Miles of bare roadbanks wash down hundreds of tons of soil to fill up ditches, 
streams and lakes in the district. These banks are raw, red scars on the land. 
The district has continued its search for plants that will grow on bare subsoil. 
In cooperation with the North Carolina Highway and Public Works Commission 
and the United States Soil Conservation Service, 41 different trial plantings 
were made on roadbanks in the county. We are pleased with the way Reed 
canary grass, annual fescue, Crown vetch and everlasting pea have grown. 
Larger plantings of these four are planned for next year. 

These are some of the highlights of progress made in soil and water conserva- 
tfon during 1957. Our program is twofold. To protect the soil, God-given 
heritage, for the use of future generations, and to increase income of today’s 
landowners through wise use and treatment of these soil and water resources. 

VAN C, WELLS, Chairman 


D. J. Borp, Vice Chairman, Treasure) 
Jor SILaAs Davis, Secretary. 


Haywoop County Sor. CONSERVATION DISTRICT. 
Waynesville, N. C., December 27, 1956. 

Boarp OF SUPERVISORS, 
Van OC. Wells, Chairman, D. J. Boyd, Vice Chairman, 


Treasurer, Joe 8. 
Davis, Secretary. 


Dear Distrricr Supporter: The Haywood County Soil Conservation District 
has been in operation for about 4 years, helping hundreds of farmers with a wide 
variety of soil and water conservation work. We believe the 


district has ace 
complished some very worthwhile things for our community. 
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The district is our own local organization, set up under State law. We farmers 
voted it into existence and a governing board of your friends and neighbors 
manageit. Our names are shown above. 

Managing our soil conservation district is a big job. It takes lots of time 
to attend all the necessary board meetings, approve applications for assistance, 
keep the technicians available for your use, look after district property, collect 
and pay the bills, and all the other things. 

We are sure you know that all of us on the district board serve without a penny 
of salary. We are glad to do this because we can see that soil conservation is 
making our community more prosperous. Soil conservation districts, of course, 
have no taxing authority, nor do we want any. But that creates something of 
a problem. 

Your district needs money to carry on through another year. Here is our 
budget for 1957. 


Prizes for county FFA land judging contest______ ES $30 
Incentive prize for CDP achievement in highway stabilization and beauti- 


fication_____-_ Re ras Shs ca iste ekeamesan eee es az 50 
District boundary sign “for NC -209 at Betsy Gap__----- : 18 
State and national association dues_____ Semiaaa 5 70 
Trademark cancellation wheel for W aynesville ‘Post Office e_ wsintiichiaowes pe EE 
Correspondence_-__-_-__- Sowa ecag Sg eae 8 
Fertilizer for roadbank trial ‘plantings aoeees Uns. 30 
35-milimeter automatic slide projector for conservation education____- 160 
10,000 Christmas tree seedlings for distribution to district cooperators__ 300 
Travel expenses for 1 supervisor to attend annual meeting of National As- 

soication of SCD : a eee : 60 

Total budect for. 1067. .-...-....- Sees 634 


We are again asking you and our district cooperators for a contribution to help 
on the cost of running your own soil conservation district. We are not going to 
publish the names of contributors, and of course you are under no obligation. 

For your convenience, we are enclosing a check made out in the name of the dis- 
trict. Won’t you please fill this in right now and mail it in to the district office. 

Very truly yours, 
Van C. WELLS, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MR. C. C. FRANCIS 


Mr. Francis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before this committee. 

IT am C. C. Francis from the Ratcliff Cove Community, Haywood 
County, N.C. I have been a farmer in Haywood County for 67 long 
years and have watched the progress of our county during these years, 
T have seen the forests torn down and the fields torn out with bull- 
tongue and double-foot plows. I have worked in tobacco and corn and 
small grains one year after another until all the topsoil of these fields 
was used up by washing away; then vacated, and other fields cleared 
to take their place: those first fields tur nad loose to grow briars, bushes, 
and sedgegrass and moved away from and forgotten. 

Now that we are having to go back and redeem those first fields that 
we wore out in order to make a living, it is long, hard, and costly to 
do that job; and through the aid that we have received through the 
agricultural conservation program, we are growing sod crops, giving 
them a reasonable amount of fertilizer and lime, till we are bringing 
them back into production. 

Without the aid and assistance given by the Government, we would 
not be able to remedy the destruction brought about by our parents 
along with our own contribution to the washing away of our soils. 
However. we are now bringing these fields back into fields of green 
and beauty. yet the job is far from complete. 
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“oem I personally acquired the farm that I now own, as a com- 
‘atively young man, the hills were poor, covered by many gullies 
Phat had hauled away the virgin soil. The area between the gullies 
was covered with red-nosed briars and sedgegrass, and at many times 
I took credit for having the most rabbits on my farm of any farm in 
the county per acre. 

But since I have been following the practices where I have received 
some aid and assistance and encouragement, I have healed over some 
of those old scars and gullies, and I am now growing luscious ae 
and orchard grass that is producing more beef, more milk, and : 
better living for my family, while I have many acres to get over vat 
before the job will be complete. 

The experience of my farm is an example of many of my neighbors 
surrounding me, both in Haywood County and of all western ‘North 
Carolina and of the whole State of North Carolina. The fields that 
were once cultivated in tobacco and corn, where the stalks and refuse 
from these fields was piled and burned, are now turned under and in 
most all cases a cover crop sown on them to conserve and hold the 
moisture and soil and make next year’s crop more secure. 

In traveling through our section of North Carolina over any high- 

vay that you may go, you can pick out by sight the farmers who have 
et followed the practices as set up under the : agricultural conservation 
program. 

There remains on these farms the gullies, the sedgegrass, and the 
lack of progress and prosperity which you will find in their homes, in 
their usefulness to the community, and in every respect that poverty 
presents itself. 

The future of this Nation and of our State and of my county de- 
pends | gres atly on the fe rtility of the soil, the good farm me tthods that 
are used, am the encouragement and assistance that our farmers 
receive. We are faced with the proposition that we already have 170 
million to feed aa to clothe, with the prospect that in the immediate 
future that we will easily pass the 200 million mark with only about 
12h, percent ol the population of our country crowing the food and 
fiber that it takes to supply the rest of the country’s popul: ation, 

The fexming element. of our Nation is steadily decreasing, thereby 
placing a greater responsibility upon the small number that is doing 
the iob of pro ducing from vear to year. 

The farmer is the big rgest gambler in the world. He buys seed and 
fertilizer in the springtime; he plows and cultivates his crops; the 
droughts come: the oversupply of rain comes; the cold weather comes; 
the insects and disease have been greatly multiplied. 

Then after all these calamities have struck him, the soe falls 


out of the P rice of those commodities that he has produced, ‘aving 
him and his family with only enough income to get the bare necessi 


ties of life. 

Consequently. he is left with very little money to spend on his con 
servation problems. Without some assistance, he will pase along to 
his children, grandchildren, and future generations to follow a de 
pleted soil which is like the farm that I started with, on which it has 
taken a lifetime to bring back to a normal production. 

It. is much better for us to have a surplus on hand, something that 
we as a Nation can afford to carry over and have a soil that is capable 
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of producing not only for our own needs, but the needs of other peo- 
ples of the world, than it would be for us to have an empty bread- 
basket with nowhere to turn for the filling. 

Gentlemen, this job of conservation is just as important to the con- 
suming public as it is to the farmer. The laboring man, the business- 
man, or any vocation that we have in this country are just as depend- 
ent upon the products of the soil for their own personal maintenance 
as the farmer himself. 

Therefore, the small amount of the taxpayer’s money going into 
this program is the best insurance he oe as ever bought, for the safety 
and security of this generation and of the generations that are to 
follow. 

Gentlemen, let me, as a farmer who spree and needs the little 
encouragement and net ince given by the Government, urge that 
the agricultural conservation program be kept at the present level of 
$250 million, and even be increased. 

With all the things that confront us today, we sincerely hope that 
you will see to it that this amount is not reduced, because if it is al- 
lowed to be lowered at this time, thousands of farmer s will lose interest 
to the extent that they will not follow up the practices that we are now 
using, and which we feel are adaptable to the different localities of our 
State and country 

Without the continued help of the agricultural conservation pro- 
STam, we will be hended toward disaster asa farm group, instead of 
making progress and insuring the safety of the future generations 
that are to follow us. 

Mr. Wuirren. M: Ly I call this fact to your attention: You are talk- 
ing to Mr. Marshall, who is a farmer; Mr. Natcher, who has supported 
farm programs and is dependent on them politically and other ise: 
I grew up ona farm but lost so much last year that I had to quit; and 
Mr. Andersen is a farmer. 

We have had to lead the fieht on the AC i over the years ; So we are 
vecustomed to having to put back what the Budget Bureau has always 
tried to take away. 

Your explanation and that of my friend Mr. Beane from my own 
district is helpful to the committee, because it shows what those back 
home think and believe about this. We have that to bolster what 
ve think. 

Mr. Francts. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marstratn. I would like to say that having been down in your 
locality and seen some of this country that you have been talking 
about, I would say that next to Minnesota you have some of the pret- 
tiest scenery in the United States, Mr. vee is. 


Mr. EF RANCIS. Th an k Vou. I would } t hi ke to Say this. since you 
said that, that I w: alked 20 miles of this pai rkway last tT think self, 
and it is the prettiest scenerv and views in the world, T think. 


Mr. Anpersen. If you will excuse me, sir, referring to the small 
percentage of our people who are on the farm at the present time, 
that means that we should give the farmer a decent eis for what 
he produces. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir: 12% percent is all the people that are living 
on the farm. Also, that number is decreasing every day and 
every month and every year. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, after hearing Mr. Francis’ state- 
ment, may I say that I wish Mr. Benson would get a gentleman like 
this on one of his many advisory committees. 

Perhaps it would start him thinking along those lines. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would agree with ‘the gentleman from Minnesota. 
I might point that for about 5 years we have been trying to get him 
to do that. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, the situations today in Minnesota and 
North Carolina are entirely different. 

Mr. Anprerson. Not so much so. They have their problems, but 
they are kindred; and Mr. Marshall and I do everything we can to 
see your problems and those of Mr. Whitten, and we must look at it 
from a national point of view. 

I know from my observations in the South what you are saying 
is absolutely true, and you are making a good argument to the 
committee. 

Mr. Francis. Small farms down there like we have, we cannot set 
aside areas and plant trees and wait for 25 years before we make 
a profit on it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Francis, I would like to say that I do not know 
of any statement before this committee that has been more whole- 
some or has been finer than that which you have made to us. 

The record shows that there are about a million and a quarter 
farmers who are participating in ACP; that this million and a 
quarter farmers usually put up about that much money. The Secre 
tary himself says: 

I have made the point that the small farmers of this country only produce 
about 11 percent of the production of this country, so whatever our surplus 
problems are, they are contributed to very little by the small farmers. 

He had reference to the production that went into commercial chan- 
nels. I have tried to point out many times and talk against this 
wasteful spending that we are doing in the name of defense. I am on 
the Committee on Defense, and I am sure that at least 35 percent of 
what we spend could be saved. I have tried to build up this point— 
our children and our children’s children could destroy the money in 
circulation today and print some more and start over if they had a 
sound economy and soil resources and a strong physical country behind 
them; but if we let the soil and all our resources go down the drain 
they would have no basis on which to build. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Wrirren. Somebody pointed out recently that many of these 
poor countries—Lebanon and some others th: at they had a ‘comple tely 
balanced budget: they did not have anything and they did not owe 
anything. 

You have seen many individuals, I am sure, who had a balanced bud- 
get too: they did not have anything and they did not owe anything. 

The point I am making is that, 1n this soil of this country, and the 
fine boys and girls that grow up on these farms—it is a particularly 
important thing na we do not have too little of ‘that. It is too 
bad that we do not have more of that, instead of less of that, as many 
folks in the top levels of the Department of Agriculture seem to think. 
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I do not know what is going to happen. Last week the Secretary 
was asked: 

Mr. Secretary, you have been telling your small farmers to get a job in town, 
Now that there are 5 million unemployed in the towns and cities, what job do you 
mean? 

The Secretary replied : 

Well, we would not want to dictate the job. 


Well, is that an answer? But I wish to thank you again for your 
very fine presentation. 

Mr. Francis. It certainly has been a pleasure to appear before you 
gentlemen, and we hope that this thing is not kept closed. 

I would just like to point out one other thing, and that is that in 
our county we only get $115,000. I think that is: about $35 per farmer; 
and if you can keep a fellow on that little farm, content, for $35, I 
think it is a much better investment than it is to go out and be un- 
employed for prolonged periods of time. 

We have 16 weeks now, and if you extend it out, that is going to 
cost a lot more than $35 per person. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think, Mr. Francis, you have a great deal of what 
is practically unknown in certain quarters—you have a great supply 
of this practically unknown asset, and that is commonsense. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you, sir. I belong to the one-gallus farming 
class, but I am trying to make a living. 

I have raised six kids with all the hardships I have faced, and I 
had paid for 19 years of college for them, and I have sent out a pretty 
decent gang of citizens, I think. 

We had a hard time, and we denied ourselves many things we needed 
in life, but we have got a little farm paid for, and we are making a 
living. 

Mr. Wuirren. We wish to thank you. Before you leave, I would 
like to recognize Mr. Shuford’s administrative assistant here. 


















STATEMENT OF MR. RICHARD QUEEN 








Mr. Quren. I am Dick Queen, secretary to Congressman George 
A. Shuford, of the 12th North Carolina District. 

Mr. Chairman, I can qu: alify to testify for I own a 200-acre rough 
mountain farm in Hi: iywood County.. I can back up the remarks of 
my neighbor Charlie Francis and Congressman Shuford that we are 
naving a hard time with the policies of Benson and the Republicans. 
The ACP has been of tremendous value to our farmers and we hope 
it can be continued on its present basis. The $125 million cut recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau will do further harm to the small moun- 
tain farmer of the South. Mr. Chairman, I too, have had a hard 
time maintaining my farm under the present administration. TIT can 
give you a personal illustration. My dairy herd purchased a few 
years back has depreciated to half of its original cost. 

Mr. Wurirren. Mr. Queen, did you buy this after Mr. Eisenhower 
was elected and appointed Mr. Benson or before ? 

Mr. Queen. I bought in March of 1952 before Eisenhower and 
Benson. After the Republicans and Benson came into office it was 
not long before my $20,000 dairy herd had depreciated to a $10,000 
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value in 1953 and to the present time the herd value has not come 
back. 

Mr. Francis. I saw a statement yesterday evening in the paper, 
and it said the State of Mississippi lost $47 million last year. 

Mr. Wuirren. I lost a very small part of it, but I did lose part of it. 

Mr. Quen. I lost a part of it too. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you again. 

Now we are glad to have Mr. Beane with us as our next witness 
this afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WARWICK B. BEANE 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Beane, we are doubly glad to have you with us 
in supporting the ACP program because you are from my home 
district. 

Mr. Beane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnprerseNn. I am sure you and your people down there in that 
district. appreciate the admiration and confidence we have in your 
Congressman, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Beane. Yes, sir; we are very proud of him. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are in agriculture, and I say that because both 
Mr. Marshall and I are in agriculture, and we feel that we are for- 
tunate from our vie wpoint—if and when we are unfortunate enough 
in having the Democrats in control of the House, we feel that we are 
fortunate in having Mr. Whitten as chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate those statements. 

Mr. Beane. We thank you. All our Mississippians that we send 
up here, we try to get good men and then try to keep them here. 

Mr. Wurrren. You do not have any complaints from us about being 
kept here. Thank you. 

You may proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Beane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not know that there 
is a great deal to be said that has not already been said except who 
Lam and where I live and a few other things; from what has already 
been discussed previously and from the attitude of the committee, 
there is nota weal deal more that I could add. 

My name is Warwick B. Beane. I live on and farm 600 acres of 
land in Ingomar community, near New Albany, in Union County, 
Miss. My farm includes about 335 acres of ¢ ropl: ind on which I grow 
35 acres of cotton, about 200 acres of small grains, mostly oats, and 
about 100 acres of other feed crops, principally lespedeza, crimson 
clover, alfalfa, and other hay crops. 

I have 200 acres of pasture sag have about 50 head of beef cattle. 
I suppose I would be called a cotton and cattle farmer. Most of 
my land is rolling, and the soil on the slopes washes pretty badly 
if it is not properly managed. I believe the farmland in Ingomar 
community, where I live, is typical of the better farmland in the 
northern hill section of our State. 

I am active in farm organizations of my county. I have been a 
member of the board of directors of the Union County Cooperative 
from 1949 up to the present time and was president of it from 1949 
through 1955. 

I was president of the Union County Farm Bureau from 1951 
through 1953 and have been a member of the board of directors from 
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1953 until the present time. I was a member of the ASC community 
committee in 1953, 1954, 1956, and 1957. 

I was president of the Rural Community Development Association 
in Ingomar community, where I live, in 1954 and 1955. Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I give this record of my activities not to set forth 
any credit to myself, but to show that through 10 years I have had 
close and frequent contacts with other farmers throughout the county 
in which I live. 

I come before this committee as an individual farmer, and I hold 
no proxy to speak for anyone else. But I think the background just 
related justifies me in believing I have a pretty thorough understand- 
ing from a practical viewpoint of the needs and problems of farmers 
in my yp age me 

I can speak only for myself here today, but if my neighbors could 
be here, I know they would j join me in the views expressed in support 
of the agricultural-conservation program. 

I would like first to say what the agricultural-conservation program 
has meant to me in my efforts to conserve the soil on my farm. Most 
of my open land has been used for many years to grow clean, culti- 
vated row crops like cotton and corn. 

With this kind of cropping system and with our high rainfall and 
sandy soil, the sloping fields were badly damaged by soil erosion. 
Most of these fields needed some kind of cover crop to protect them 
from erosion. Many fields needed to be put in perennial sod cover 
and to be retired from row-c rop cultivation. 

I knew well enough that my land needed protective cover, but with 
low yields on eroded fields and low prices for what was produced, 
I just could not pay the cost of seed, fertilizer, and liming materials 
required to establish this cover. 

That is where ACP comes in. With ACP paying about half of the 
out-of-pocket cost, I have been able to make a real start toward giving 
my fields the protect ion the Vv need then against soil erosion. In car ry 
ing out these conservation practices, my land is made more produe- 
tive, and I benefit from it; but the point I wish to stress is that ACP 
cost sharing has made possible having a vegetative cover on my land 
to preserve its productivity for the future. 

I believe the consuming public, as well as we farmers on the land, 
have a real stake in the fertility of our farm land in the future. 

Gentlemen, I have given only one example of conservation practices 
ACP has made possible on my farm. Others could be given if time 
permitted. 

I know personally of many farms in my county where the same 
story could be told over and over again. We need information and 
we need technical | elp on many conservation problems in our county, 
and I can testify to the valu: ible service given by our farm ag 
in these ways 

Still I must say that for my farm, and for most others I am familiar 
with, know-how is not enough. We cannot do the conservation work 
that needs to be done on our land as rapidly as the public interest 
requires without some financial help. 

In thousands of cases in our State ACP cost sharing will bridge 
the gap between the limited funds farmers can spare and the full cost 
of doing the job that urgently needs to be done without delay. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call attention to one aspect of 
conservation work in which I think we may not have kept a proper 
balance. 

A great deal of public funds has been devoted to reclaiming land 
in advanced stages of soil erosion. I think that is fine, and we will 
certainly need that land some day, but we must not overlook the fact 
that. much of our better soils need conservation treatment to keep 
them productive. 

While we need to treat the badly eroded soils, we need more to 
take steps to prevent our better soils from losing their fertility 
through erosion. Most of the farmers in our State cannot do this to 
the extent needed without ACP help. 

Gentlemen, I think a slowdown in conservation practices I have 
had to make on my farm in the past several years accurately illus- 
trates what will happen to conservation work on most farms in our 
section of the Nation 1f ACP funds are reduced. 

Several times recently my county committee has not had enough 
ACP money to approve all the conservation practices I needed to do 
and requested. 

The result was the conservation work was not done, because with- 
out ACP cost sharing, I just wasn’t financially able to do all the prac- 
tices my land needed. I believe a majority of farmers in my area will 
have to retrench in their conservation effort the same way if ACP 
help is reduced. 

Another thing I would like to say before I conclude is that I con- 
sider it essential that ACP continue to be administered by farmer 
elected ASC community and county committees. 

This way, we can be assured the programs will be developed to fit 
local problems in practical] ways and local administration will be 
carried out with full consideration of farmers’ problems. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, ACP has caused 
to be carried out in my area a tremendous amount of conservation 
work that otherwise would not have been done. It has been a 


very 
worthwhile program for the farmers of my county and for our sols. 

We are very appreciat lve of It. Mu h has been done, but much more 
remains yet to be done. I hope you will work for continuing the 


money for the agricultural conservation program on at least the same 


level as provided for 1958. In closing my statement, I want to thank 
the committee for | earing me. A 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It seems to me, from listening to this testimony this 
afternoon, that the big thing about this program is that, by giving 
this comparatively little assistance, when we think of agriculture as 
a whole and the benefit to the Nation, we are helping to preserve for 
generations to come the good of this soll. 

Mr. Berane. Yes. I wish that this had been adopted a long time 
ago, because I inherited my family’s farm that had been farmed for 
generations. ‘They got it originally from the Indians, and they did 
not believe in fertilizer. I remember when the land made over a bale 
of cotton without any fertilizing, and I remember when I was a boy 
we had a dickens of a time persuading my grandmother to use even 
100 pounds of fertilizer, and it was impossible to get through any 
Government group or anything like that. They had not seen the 
need of it and did not think it would be necessary, but when it comes 
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to my generation to take over a farm like that, it is somewhat a losing 
proposition from the start. 

Mr. Wurrren. Along with your mentioning our type of area, I, as 
you know, grew up in ‘the hilly district of Tallahatchie. I suppose 
95 percent of that land in that county is that type of land that you 
have referred to. I suppose if you drag a plow over a hilly area, and 
it rains, you have a gully. Our type of rainfall is such that it is a 
terrific problem to control that. 

I do not mean to add to the fine statement you have made, but, if 
there is any section where we have reason to appreciate the value of 
a national interest in seeing that the land is taken care of and im- 
proved for the benefit of all, we have that kind of a section. 

Mr. Beane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. I remember 20 years ago, what the conditions were, 
and I am sure you do, too, and the great improvement is unbelievable. 
If the Nation knew how much personal hardship and how much money 
had been invested by you and others who actually farm the land, they 
would realize how very small this Federal amount is, percentagewise, 
as compared to the amount that each individual farmer has had to 
invest. 

Mr. Brann. Sometimes we go to our ACP office with our requests; 
and they turn us down because they just do not have the money avail- 
able. I know, in my home county of Union, we have had in 1956 
$91,000; that was our allotment for the county; $25,000 of that had 
come from other counties that had not required it, that had not used 
up their money. That was a good increase, but we still had $126,000 
requested for; 90 percent of this, I would say, was for vegetative cover. 

Mr. Anpersen. You would say, Mr. Beane, that we should keep the 
level of this appropriation at the $250 million figure ? 

Mr. Brane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. And keep that as sort of a minimum for years to 
come ¢ 

Mr. Beane. Yes. sir. I would. 

Mr. Anversen. Because, after all, that is just the price of one bat- 

tleship, and I think this is a better investment—for instance, we saw 
the old battleship Wisconsin go into mothballs just recently, and that 
represents the amount of money, $250 million, which coul | much bet- 
ter go into the conservation of our land as a Nation. 

Mr. Branr. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. I have always said next to our children our soil is 
our most precious possession, and I still hold to that contention. 

Mr. Berane. I agree with that, also, sir, most wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Beane, we certainly appreciate you and others 
coming here and testifying before this subcommittee on behalf of 
the ACP program. 

As I have said earlier, this committee has a long record of support 
for this program. We have a long record of fighting for it in the 
Appropriations Committee and on the floor of the House. But the 
more statements such as yours and the more information we can carry 
to those we have to argue with, the better our chances are. 

From the personal standpoint, I am glad to see von here from Union 
Countv. Just before T ename back here, on the last night that T was 
home, I spoke to about 600 people in New Albany, at a meeting of the 
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rural-development association and another group, and it was one of 
the highlights of my time down there. 

The folks have been wonderful to me down there all during the 
years, and, if any county deserves 10 percent or so credit extra, that 
county is entitled to it for the progress you have made in the last 10 
or 20 years. 

Everybody in the Nation should be proud of it, because you have 
made wonderful progress, and I know this program you are speaking 
for has been a very large factor in the progress. 

It is a pleasure to see you. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Beane, I want to say to you that we are just 
very much indebted to the people of your district for sending up 
such a fine representative, not only to represent your district in Mis- 
sissippi, but we feel that he does a marvelous job of representing all 
the farmers all over the United States. 

It is a pleasure to serve on this committee with such an able chair- 
man, and we are indebted to you folks for sending him to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with my col- 
league, Mr. Marshall, in those remarks. 

Mr. Beane, I have made this statement on the floor of the House 
and in other committee hearings, that the nicest thing that has hap- 
pened to me since I came to Congress was the day I was assigned to 
the subcommittee under Chairman Jamie Whitten. 

Mr. Wurtrren. I would just like to state for the record that your 
kind remarks, Mr. Marshall and Mr. Natcher, are certainly greatly 
appreciated by your chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Beane, for coming here today and giving us the 
benefit of your views. 

Mr. Beane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. It was a pleasure and a privilege to be here, I assure you. 


Sort CONSERVATION SYSTEM 
WITNESS 


ARTHUR L. DARSEY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SOIL CONSERVATION, 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Darsey, we are glad to hear from you today. 
You may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Darsey. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say 
that I was very much impressed with your wisdom you exhibited at 
Lincoln, Nebr., about a year ago, and also Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Darsey, I talked off the cuff; but if you talk off 
the cuff, you talk from your heart. 

Mr. Darsry. | enjoyed talking with you gentlemen. What I have 
to present today is really a report of what I was doing at that time, 
what we are doing in California. Shall I proceed ? 

Mr. Wurirren. Yes, please do. 

Mr. Darsry. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Arthur L. Darsey. I am chief of the division of soil con- 
servation in the California Department of Natural Resources. | 
wish to express the sincere appreciation of Dr. DeWitt Nelson, head 
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of that department, the California State Soil Conservation Commis- 
sion, as well as myself, for this opportunity to meet with your com- 
mittee. 

In this testimony today, I would like to make three main points: 
first, 1 would like to show you how California is cooperating with 
the Federal Government in this soil and water conservation job to an 
extent that amounts to a true joint effort; second, point out that these 
combined effors are still not adequate in view of the urgency of the 
need for technical assistance; and, third, specifically to most earn- 
estly urge restoration of the provision in the appropriation for as- 
sistance to new soil conservation district. This latter item is of great 
importance to us in California. 

As to my first point above, California, we believe, is the first State 
to follow the pattern of the Federal Government in establishing an 
agency for soil conservation. 

I remind you that the Congress established the Soil Conservation 
Service some 23 years ago. The good work this Service is doing has 
spread to almost every corner of our Nation, thanks to the support the 
Congress has given the Service through these many years. 

About 4 years ago, leaders in soil and water conservation in Cali- 
fornia decided it was appropriate for the State to materially augment 
the Federal program for the conservation of its soil and water 
resources. 

As a result of this interest, the legislature enacted a law, signed by 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight in June 1955, which established the division 
of soil conservation in the department of natural resources. 

This legislation directs the chief of the division—and that is my 
title—among other duties, to assist in the formation, organization, and 
operation of soil conservation districts. 

The State soil conservation commission—which is called a board or 
a committee in other States—we call it a commission—the policy- 
imaking board for the division, has established this function as top 
priority for division employees. 

The 7 farmer members of the commission are appointed by the 
Governor for staggered 4-year terms, so that they do not all come in 
and go out at the same time. 

The division of soil conservation, at the State level, has objectives 
very similar to those of the Soil Conservation Service at the national 
level. 

In attaining these objectives, however, very serious thought was 
given to insure that there would be no duplic ation of the work of the 
Soil Conservation Service. Rather, the State’s participation is de- 
signed to complement and supplement that program. It was the leg- 
islature’s thinking that this could best be accomplished by the State 
taking leadership in advising and assisting soil conservation districts 
on nontechnical matters, which include: developing of districtwide 
comprehensive plans for soil and water conservation; promoting 
cooperators’ interest in the district’s program, extending district 
boundaries; encouraging the adoption of complete watershed develop- 
ment plans as neeeded; securing cooperation of other agencies; de- 
ve rsa practical equipment management; preparing reports and 
publications; and explaining financial and fiscal procedures. 
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The above is now well under way in California as, with new money 
made available last year, we have hired additional personnel. We now 
have 10 men working in the field on this direct, nontechnical as- 
sistance to soil conservation districts in California. 

Another item I think you will be interested in is the assistance 
which the legislation has authorized us to give in connection with 
your Public Law 566, the Small Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act. 

By way of explanation, the State soil conservation commission, in 
addition to being the policymaking board for the division of soil con- 
servation, is the Governor’s designated Eapeaaeale itive in connection 
with the State’s responsibility under Public Law 566. 

The soil conservation commission and soil conservation districts in 
California have been somewhat dissatisfied with the slow progress 
being made on Public Law 566 projects. 

This is due to California’s complexity in geography, soils, climate, 
and crops, and their very complicated relationship with urban de- 
velopment, which requires more manpower to develop a watershed 
plan than is average throughout the Nation. 

We understand and appreciate that the Soil Conservation Service 
has only one planning team in California. We understand that this 
is the maximum number of such in all States, and certainly we join 
with the other States in commending you gentlemen for your far- 
sighted action in providing this nationwide assistance. 

Recognizing the difficulty of pl: antag and the slow progress being 
made on the total planning need in California, the legislature last 
year made a quarter of a million doll ars available to the division of 
soil conservation to employ two watershed planning teams. These 
are to be completely integrated with the Federal team, so that all work 
done will be at the high standard acceptable to Congress and will 

carry complete Soil Conservation Service approval before it is sub- 
mitted to Congress or to the Department for approval. 

You are aware that some States have contributed to .the plan- 
ning of Public Law 566 projects by making moneys available to 
the Soil Conservation Service in their respective States. 

In California this was not deemed practical due to the differ- 
ence in Federal and State salaries. Of course, State salaries are 
influenced by living costs in California, which are considerably 
higher than the average cost of living throughout the United States. 

Our State salaries are $100 to $200 a month higher than those 
for comparable jobs in the Federal service. Therefore, if the State 
had decided to transfer money to the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Service would have found recruiting these additional engineers 
very difficult. ven we in the division had some recruiting prob- 
lems as State salaries are slightly lower than those of private in- 
dustry in California. 

California has made another contribution to the soil and water 
conservation program in the establishment some time ago ot a $1 
million revolving fund for loans to districts for the purchase of 
equipment for conservation use. This million dollar fund has 
been extremely helpful to soil conservation districts in getting their 
programs underway. 
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California also furthers the conservation program by the appro- 
priation of $30,000 a year to match Federal funds in a cooperative 
plant materials center. 

This center is extremely important since it is responsible for de- 
velopment of improved grasses and legumes needed in the applica- 
tion of conservation practices in our State. 

The center was previously supported entirely by the Soil Con- 
servation Service and was listed as one of the nurseries to be aban- 
doned several years ago when the Service was reorganized. Because 
of its proven benefits to the conservation effort, the legislature acted 
to maintain its activities. Increased costs of operations this year 
have resulted in our requesting that this item be increased to $35,000, 

The legislature has made an annual recurring appropriation of 
$100,000 available to the State soil conservation commission for mak- 
ing grants to soil conservation districts for conservation projects. 

The commission is now considering the types of projects on which 
this money, which becomes available July 1 of this year, could best be 
used. 

We feel that this appropriation will help materially in the soil 
and water conservation program in California, particul: irly since there 
is a real possibility that the present legislature will increase the 
amount of this fund to half a million dollars 

To recap the a expenditures, which I think make my point 1 
that the State of California is cooperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the extent that amounts to a true jomt effort: last fiscal 
vear we had $130,706 for support of the State’s interest in this 
program. 

The estimated expenditure for the current budget year is $366,710. 
The proposed budget for the next fiscal year, which is now being con- 
sidered by the legislators, amounts to $609,947. 

Notwithstanding the contribution that the State has made to sup- 
plement the national program, we feel that, as stated in — No. 2, 
these combined efforts are still not sackiiie in view of the urgency 
of the need for technical assistance. 

California soll conservation dist rict directors, interested legislators, 
and personnel of the State soil conservation commission and division, 
who have talked with leaders in other parts of the country, find this 
is something of a national problem that boils down to the fact. that the 
Soil Conservation Service does not have sufficient personnel to do the 
job. 

I recognize thoroughly that the National Congress, like the Pai oor ‘l- 
ture in California, has a critical money problem. However, in Cali- 
fornia the increase in population and industrial development has cre- 
ated a situation that threatens the balance between the amount of 
productive land and the needs of the population. Therefore, it is 
more important than ever that we do everyhing possible in soil con- 
servation districts to protect and improve productivity of the remain- 
ang agricultural lands. 

California soil conservation districts are ready and willing to con- 
tinue the excellent leadership in this program, but they do need addi- 
tional technical help from the Soil Conservation Service, and, as indi- 
cated above, we believe that this statement is true of all States 
throughout the Nation. 
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Now, as to the third point mentioned in my opening remarks: For 


the past several years, the Congress has seen fit to include funds in 
the Soil Conservation Service appropriation for assistance to the new 
soil conservation districts which are expected to be formed during the 


next 


fiscal year. 


We note with dismay that there is no provision in the 1959 budget 
for immediate technical assistance to new soil-conservation districts 
by the Soil Conservation Service. 


It is very important to California that this item again be included 


in the Soil Conservation Service appropriation, 
our State is covered with soil-conservation districts. 


Only 


55 percent of 
Our staff is work- 


ing with organized districts, but much of their time is spent assisting 
in the formation of new districts. 
The failure to provide for additional staff for new districts will re- 


sult 


in new districts not 
formed, 


and 


we believe that 


formation of new districts. 

In California the formation of a soil-conservation district takes a 
great deal of local leadership on the part of the farmers and ranchers 
interested in forming the district. 


We feel that the remainder of C 


receiving technical 
this will be a 


great 


assistance as they are 


deterrent 


to the 


alifornia will be included within 


soil-conservation districts much more rapidly if funds are available to 
rovide technical assistance to them as soon as they are organized. 
Ve admit that in the past soil-conservation districts were not formed 
as rapidly as they should have been. 

We can attribute this to many reasons- 
intentioned State groups, lack of knowledge on the part of farm lead- 
ers concerning the true purpose of soil-conservation districts, and the 
fact that our soil and erosion problems are not so violent, but just as 
insidious, as in other parts of the country. 

But the fact is, we have now overcome most of these objections and 


are on our Way. 


Conservation Service for 
all other States that 
tion districts in their organization programs. 
am sure that 
soil-and-water 


and 


Tn closing, I 


important 


We are basing our State budget 
mated 20 new soil-conservation districts a year 


new districts. 
are not 


all people in 


—opposition from some well 


requests on an esti- 


for the next 4 years. 
We urge you to provide funds for technical assistance from the Soil 


This would help California 
completely covered by soil conserva- 


California interested in this 
conservation program will agree with me 


when I say that we appreciate very much the excellent assistance the 
Soil Conservation Service has viven to our State through the resources 


which your committee has been instrumental in providing. 


T hope T have made it clear to vou that this appreciation is being 


expressed through 
to further 


the work 


program. 
Thank you very much for this opportunity to meet with you. If 


there are any questions you would like to ask me, I 


California’s appropriations which are being made 


of this important soil-and-water-conservation 


attempt to answer them. 


Mr. 


Whuirren. Mr. 


Darsey, 


shall be happy to 


there is one point T want to mention. 


That is about the funds for new soil-conservation districts. 


The com- 


mittee is very much interested in the Soil Conservation Service, but I 


would not want to leave the impression that, in the absence of an 
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amount earmarked for new districts, the new districts would be with- 

out technical personnel. As we all know, we do not identify a sepa- 
‘ate appropriation for new districts. 

In the absence of an increase in the total amount for the SCS, they 
are required to furnish personnel to the new districts. It would just 
come at the expense of a reduction in the personnel available for old 
districts. 

I say this just to keep it straight. Yet this committee has been 
the one that has made the effort to see that the appropriations do 
meet the needs for the new districts. But I would like the record 
to show that it is not a separate item that has to be maintained for 
new districts to get new personnel. 

Mr. Darsry. I certainly did not want to argue with you, coo! oC hair- 
man; but it has been my understanding that in recent years there 
has been what we called a planned item for new districts. Tt was my 
understanding that last year this amounted to something like $17,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to argue with you because the facts 
are there, and can be ascertained. We are just trying to discuss it 
from a technical viewpoint. 

What money has been provided has been suggested by this committee 
and has fought itself in through the Congress against the recom- 
mendation of the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Darsry. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Darsey, we appreciate your statement. As you 
know, this committee does not have any money. We just have to rec- 
ommend it to the Appropriations Committee and to the Congress. 

As a result, our problems are great, and we are glad to have your 
statement supporting the SCS. It is demonstrated that the SCS to- 
gether with the ACP program has helped millions and millions of 
farmers. 

I think this is much more sound than the conservation reserve which 
benefits only about 60,000 people. To have any question about which 
peoes am should stay, I think there is no question but what the one that 

enefits the most people should be kept. 

We are glad to have your statement. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Anpersen. I would like to make just one statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. Ithink Mr. Darsey, you will be glad to know that the adminis- 
tration on yesterday did send a request to the Congress—a supple- 
mental request to increase the budget for small w atersheds from $14 
million to $24 million, and flood control by several million dollars. 

I think the fight which this subcommittee in the various arguments 
it has put up before the officials the past 2 months in our discussions 
here has been largely responsible for that change in attitude on the 
part of the administration. 

Even while we have been sitting here holding hearings for these 
2 months, I feel that we have accomplished quite a bit in this sub- 
committee, and as fat as I am concerned, I think $25 million is the 
minimum level at which we should hold the small-watershed program 
throughout America. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I interject, if the gentleman will yield, I do 
not think there is any question but what the Department officials 
understood the attitude of this committee and could foresee that if 


the budget did not come in with an amount for this, we were going 
to take that action. 
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We developed in this program that if they had recaptured all the 
reserves in the watershed program as was recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget, that they could have entered into no new contracts. 

In other words, under the law, they cannot enter into a new contract 
until they have the money on hand. That would cause at best a 6 
months’ lag, which would have slowed down the work considerably. 

T am glad to see that the budget has put something in there, because 
the committee has a terrible job any time we put im something that 
is not in the budget. 

Weare pleased to have you before us again. 

Mr. Darsry. Thank you, sir. 

(The following was submitted later for the record :) 


RESOLUTION No. 58-331 


IN THE MATTER OF URGING FEDERAL APPROPRIATION FOR CONTINUING ADEQUATE 
TECHNICAL SERVICES TO Sor, CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

Whereas the California State Soil Conservation Commission has assisted in 
the formation of 147 soil conservation districts in California ; and 

Whereas the California Legislature has generously given financial assistance 
to further the district program in California ; and 

Whereas the technical assistance now available to soil conservation districts 
is inadequate; and 

Whereas the Soil Conservation Service is doing everything possible for dis- 
tricts within its limited facilities ; and 

Whereas this limited assistance cannot meet the needs of soil conservation 
districts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California State Soil Conservation Commission urgently 
request that the Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, increase 
the appropriation to the Soil Conservation Service to include assistance to new 
districts and increase technical services to those already organized. 

I, Arthur L. Darsey, secretary of the State soil conservation commission, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of Resolution No. 
58-351, adopted at a meeting of the State soil conservation commission duly 
called and held at Sacramento, Calif., on the 11th day of March 1958, at the 
hour of 10 a. m., and that said resolution is in full force and unrevoked. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand this 11th day of March 1958, 

ARTHUR L. Darsey, Secretary. 


Trrniry River WATERSHED 


WITNESS 
HON. FRITZ LANHAM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have with us the Honorable Fritz 
Lanham, with whom many of us served in the Congress, who left 
one of the outstanding records, in my judgment, in the Congress, and 
who is continuing his interest in agriculture. 

That interest in agriculture, with emphasis on conservation par- 
ticularly, has continued through many years. We are always pleased 
to see you, Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Anpersen. I would like to join in those comments with ref- 
erence to Mr. Lanham. There are very few people who have come 
before this subcommittee whom we welcome so pleasantly because 
there are so few men who know so much about the subject. 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
Iam certainly most grateful for those very gracious statements. 
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That high respect and esteem I certainly reciprocate 100 percent 
with reference to each and every one of you. I am quite aware of 
the fact that the members of this subcommittee, perhaps more than 
others of our governmental representatives, realize that the conserva- 
tion of soil and water and the prevention of floods is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, domestic problem that we have; and members 
of this committee have not only expressed their interest in these 
problems for many years but have rendered some very outstanding 
service in an effort to get them solved. 

I, as one recognizing the importance of these problems, am most 
appreciative of what you have done. You are familiar with the neces- 
sity for remedial action from the standpoint of our subwatersheds and 
tributaries, and at times they present some pretty perplexing prob- 
lems. 

I wish to speak specifically about the 11 orginal watersheds, and I 
wish to speak about the Trinity watershed in particular, which is 
much the largest of the 11 watersheds originally selected by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for treatment as being watersheds present- 
ing typical problems. 

T think it was thought at that time that the work to be done on 
these original 11 watersheds selected by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for treatment would be examples of what the Government with 
the cooperation of local interests could accomplish. 

Before speaking of the present lamentable status of these 11 water- 
shed districts originally selected, I should like to call your attention 
to some of the things which the Trinity Improvement Association, 
which I have the privilege of representing, and various local interests 
have accomplished at their own expense in meeting these problems. 

The Trinity Improvement Association, I might add, is a nonprofit 
organiz: ition, ‘dev oted tothe developme nt and the progressive in iprove- 
ment of the Trinity River in Texas and its vast and resourceful 
watershed. 

The Trinity Improvement Association and the local interests have 
built a great many reservoirs and levees up and down the river, all 
entirely at their own expense. 

As a matter of fact, they have devoted more to this particular pur- 
pose you now have under consideration than has the Federal Govern- 
ment; and the last statement I saw with reference to the contribu- 
tions of this Trinity district with reference to the operation of these 
11 watershed districts were over 40 percent of the total contributions 
of the entire group. 

I do not believe you can find anywhere in the United States a water- 
shed district to parallel our contribution to such work. 

Now let us look at the present status of this matter. These 11 
watersheds, of course, were supposed to be completed by now. I 
think that the lamentable status that exists is a sad commentary on 
the perform: nce of those in charge of the administration of this pro- 
gram. If it had been under the administration of the gentlemen of 
this committee, I am sure the report would be much more favorable. 
And, while the work lags, of course, our soil is being depleted and our 
waterways impaired by sedimentation. 

Mr. Wuirrten. a ay I interrupt you there. This committee took 
strong exception to the Budget Bureau’s recommendations on these 
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projects and pointed out the fact that the costs were going up and 
that we were missing the benefits which completion would bring. 
Yesterday, the President sent down an amended budget on the flood- 
control item. - 

Mr. Lanuam. I was going to refer to that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was not sure that you had had a chance to have it 
called to your attention, and that was my reason for mentioning it. 

Mr. Lanuam. I am familiar with it and with the activities of this 
committee, and you gentlemen have done a most commendable job. 
It is unfortunate you have not had greater cooperation from those 
who should be helpful in solving these important problems. 

Now, as a statement of expressed policy of the Department of Agri- 
culture, on page 377 of the budget for the fiscal year 1957, this appears: 

The aim of the Agriculture Department’s flood prevention on watersheds is 
to prevent or reduce floodwater and sedimentation damage in upstream areas 
and to reduce sedimentation of river channels and reduce reservoirs. 

Now, let’s look at the present status, quite out of keeping with that 
announced policy. I have here the statement of the Department on 
flood prevention of these 11 authorized districts, dated February 5, 
1928. I would ask that this be included in the record, except for the 
fact that it is already in the record along with a part of your hearings 
this year. 

Mr. Marsuatx, It is already in the record as a part of the justifi- 
cations. 

Mr. Lanuam. Now, bear in mind that it was contemplated that 
this work would be practically completed by now. I think 15 years 
was the estimate, originally. The program was started in 1944. Now, 
the present estimates of completion for the 11 watersheds vary 
greatly—for instance, one is 54, and a fraction percent completed, 
and one is 47 and a fraction completed, 32 and a fraction completed, 31 
and a fraction completed, and so on. 

Note now that the percentage of completion on the Trinity is only 
18 percent. If 1 recall corre tly, that is no greater percentage of com- 
pletion than they reported last year, which would indicate that in 
the last year they have made no progress whatever. 

How long will it take to complete it? Here are their estimates: 
It is going to take them longer, with the exception of the one in lowa, 
to complete the work on the Trinity than on any of the other 11, 23.4 
years, whereas it was supposed to be completed now, and if they have 
done only 18 percent of the work in 14 years, you can easily see that 
our gr: andchildren will be lucky if they live to see the completion of 
that project ; 

Now, recognizing this serious situation, and the little progress that 
has been made, the President in his message of yesterday called at- 
tention to this and asked for an increase for the Soil Conservation 
Service of $10 million in watershed protection and $4,780,000 in flood 
prevention, and he says in his statement that the proposed increase 
for flood prevention is to permit the acceleration of work on the 11 
original projects authorized under this program. 

Let us hope, gentlemen, that some of that money will be used to get 
the Trinity operations nearer par in the matter of percentage of com- 
pletion with the other 10 districts. It is a sad commentary that only 
18 percent of that work has been done in 14 years. We have procured 
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the necessary easements and rights-of-way for great progress to be 
made in the Trinity district. 

If we could get adequate funds, we could get very significant results, 
We understand, of course, that you gentlemen of the committee do 
not make the allocations to these projects and that you simply can con- 
sider a sum that is to be allotted by the Department of Agriculture. 

We know and appreciate the great interest you have shown in this 
work. The statement has been made by the Dep: urtment that we are 
going to increase probably up to 100 the various watersheds to be 
treated—lI think there are 60 now. 

If they are going to have the same history which the original 11 
have had, which are supposed to be examples of commendable per- 
formance, why, it is terrible to contemplate what little progress we are 
going to make with just a little piecemeal work here and there all over 
the Nation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Lanham, what would you hold out as a reason- 
able program for these 11 watersheds / 

Mr. Lanuam. Of course, from their own statement, they said it 
is going to take a long time. I can offer suggestions for better 
progress. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think you are entirely correct in arguing that the 
progress has been entirely too slow on these 11 watersheds. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thatis correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. And I think Congress should do something drastic 
toward accelerating that program. 

Mr. Lanuam. Of course, it takes money, but the program is vitally 
important. The President has come along now and asked for more 
money. I oo not know just what the soil-conservation people or the 
Department of Agriculture people have to say to the Budget Bureau 
when they go before it, but they ought to realize the imports ince of 
the service they have vot to re ndet , and try to gete mnough money to get 
us ahead. 

Mr. Marsnwatt. I think this ought to be definitely pointed out; that 
this committee has very definitely tried to give as much impetus as we 
could to this program. 

Mr. Lannam. I knowthat. This committee has rendered a wonder- 
ful service and, with reference to the things that the vy have tried to get 
accomplished, I could hold forth at great length. Now that we are 
giving money to foreign governments to carry on work of this kind, 
surely from the domestic angle, we should not lag so greatly in com- 
pleting the wo rk on the 11 original watersheds that were supposed to 


set an exXan iple of what this country can do with the cooperation of 
the local people. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. Yesterd: ay < yr ds ay before, I brough it out in this sub- 


committee that te lay we are faced with an unenmip ployment problem, 
and I suggested that perhaps one of the best places in the United States 
to utilize additional employment at this time was to enlarge the entire 
watershed and flood-prevention programs. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Lanham, we are delighted to have you with us. 
We are always glad to see you every year. As you know, we value 
your judgment and also, as you know, you have the friends ship of 
every member on this subcommittes., 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you, Mr. C hatrman, and Ialw ays look forward 
to such opportunities to meet with you. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


M. A. HESTER, BELEWS CREEK, N. C. 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Hester, we are pleased to have you with us at 
thistime. You may proceed. 

If you desire, you may insert your statement in the record at this 
point, and high point it as you desire. 

Mr. Hester. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

1 would like to get this statement in the record here. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF M. A. HESTER ON BEHALF OF THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before your committee in behalf of the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. My name is M. A. Hester from Belews Creek, N. C. I have farmed in 
Forsyth County for myself for 52 years. As a farmer I have maintained an 
active interest in farm organizations and the agricultural agencies serving the 
farmers. At the present time I am not on the county ASC Committee, but I have 
served 14 years as a county ASC committeeman and 6 years as a community 
committeeman. The work of the Soil Conservation Service in my county is very 
familiar to me, since I have served as chairman of the Tri-creek District Super- 
visors for 10 or more years. I have also served on the committee for the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration in my county. My work with the Farm Bureau in- 
cludes having served as president of the county Farm Bureau and I am at pres- 
ent a member of the executive committee of the North Carolina Farm Bureau. 

Now, I want to talk about the value of the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. This program is a matter of concern to all segments of our population, 
in that it assures us a bountiful supply of food and fiber for this and future 
generations. The need for conservation farming has never been as urgent as it 
is today, since the health, wealth, and security of our Nation depend directly 
on our soil resources. All of us are concerned with building and maintaining 
soil fertility. The agricultural conservation program attacks soil and water 
problems down where they start—on the individual farms of the Nation. Farm- 
ers all over North Carolina have been helped by the program, and in my home 
community, Belews Creek, the program has reached and improved about every 
farm in the community. However, our needs are much greater than the con- 
servation practices carried out under the program or what the farmer has done 
on his own. 

Farms in North Carolina are small and the farmer's economic status does not 
permit him to bear the entire cost of carrying out needed conservation practices. 
When a practice is not included in the county agricultural conservation program 
the practice is not carried out in the needed volume. 

I remember in my county, when the winter cover crop practice was restricted, 
not many farmers carried out this much-needed practice, but when it was again 
included in the program a large number of farmers seeded winter cover crops. 
From my experience I have found out that the farmers do not carry out needed 
conservation practices just because they are needed. It takes some financial 
help to encourage farmers to do conservation work. From past records we find 
that the amount of conservation work done has varied with the amount of cost- 
sharing available. For example, when we had an appropriation of $500 million, 
we had in North Carolina three times the number of farmers participating in 
the ACP over the number participating in the present program. We also had 
in our State over 650,000 acres of farmland treated with limestone, and when 
the appropriation was cut we only had a little over 200,000 acres treated. Re- 
quests from farmers for assistance in carrying out needed practices which would 
not be carried out to the extent needed without ACP cost-sharing is double and 
sometimes triple the anu of funds available in counties. 

When I was a county committeeman in Forsyth County we always had to 
reduce farmers’ requests, sometimes as much as half, since our money was hever 











sufficient to give assistance for all farmers’ requests. I had a pretty good idea 
the county committee this year were not approving near all the requests the 
farmers made. I want in and discussed this with Mrs. Marshall, our county 
manager. She told me the county committee was having a difficult job deciding 
how much cost-share and which farms needed practices approved most. She 
informed me that total requests since January had amounted to $41,999 and 
the committee had only been able to approve $26,084. You can see that approvals 
only amount to 62 percent of the requests. Then I wondered how this compared 
with the requests in North Carolina. Mrs. Marshall said she would try to get 
this information for me. I would like to place in the record a tabulation by 
counties showing the amount requested by farmers and the limited approvals 
that the county committee could give. It is noted that requests in North Caro- 
lina were about twice as much as could be approved. This, gentlemen, in my 
opinion fully justifies an appropriation of $500 million. You will find anywhere 
you go, I believe, that when the appropriation is cut, the amount of conserva- 
tion work carried out is also reduced. 

Ever since I have been farming, I have worked with the county extension 
agent. I built terraces by plowing them out with a team and have always 
practiced conservation farming on my little farm which contains 125 acres, with 
41 acres cropland and 26 acres pasture. I carried out all the conservation prac- 
tices I could to build up the productivity and conserve the soil. Times were 
tight in the early thirties and the productivity on farms all around went down, 
thus depleting the soil. Then the agricultural conservation program was put 
into action and farmers started to build back their soil. Many people, includ- 
ing my county agent, have asked me how I could raise and educate a family of 
nine children and at the same time build up my farm. I was able to do this and 
take care of my land only because of the assistance allowed me through the 
agricultural conservation program. 

All of the conservation practices we have tried have been good. But from my 
experience, in the rolling land of Piedmont, N. C., I do believe that the establish- 
ing of a vegetative sod on the land and maintaining the sod is the best practice. 
This has done more to conserve and build the soil than any other practice and 
acts in many different ways. A well-established cover will prevent wind or 
water erosion. This cover will also hold the water on the soil where it falls 
preventing runoff and raising the level of the local water table. 

Not only are permanent cover crops important to the conservation effort in 
North Carolina and in the Southeast, but also summer and winter cover crops. 
These are important to us because of our system of farming, high rainfall, the fact 
that we have been farming our land longer than any other area of the United 
States, and our humid areas. Our farms are small and the farmer has to use 
all available land for the production of crops which limits the rotations that he 
can follow. Therefore, he can only carry out conservation measures during off 
seasons for the production of crops. I inquired as to how much of the State 
allocation of ACP funds were used for establishing and improving vegetative 
cover and learned that this amount was 50 to 65 percent of the total State ACP 
allocation of funds. I also ask them for the percent funds used for land-use 
adjustment. This amounted to only 25 to 28 percent of the State ACP funds. 
Of course, this does not reflect a true picture of what has been done, since 
farmers have been able to plant a lot of trees at their own expense and used the 
small amount of ACP funds for other practices. 

There are fewer and fewer people on the farm and more mouths to feed all the 
time. Unless the soil is kept in production, food can become inadequate to meet 
the needs of the people. Therefore, it behooves the Federal Government to work 
closely with farmers to build up the soil so that the land will be in condition to 
produce needed food. Conserving the soil is just as beneficial to the man off the 
farm, if not more so, than it is to the farmer. Conservation farming is more 
than just good farming. 

It is plain to me that the agricultural conservation job must be done, if Amer- 
ica is to meet its future needs. I respectfully request that the amount author- 
ized for the 1959 agricultural conservation program be not less than $500 
million. Also that 1959 ACP practices be the same as approved for the 1958 
ACP with provision for assisting the farmers in maintaining practices already 
established. Through the ACP, the Nation is helping guarantee that its future 
seeds will be met by sharing with farmers the cost of conservation now. 
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Value of farmers’ requests and value of approvals given by county committees for 
spring practices, 1958 ACP 


| 
| Amount | Amount 
County |Request by| approved | County Request by| approved 
| farmers | by county farmers by county 
committee | committee 





| 

Alamance... | $43, 800 | $18, 303 || Jones. $40, 107 | $15, 811 
Alexander -. | 54, 387 4 Lee... 16, 448 13, 744 
Alleghany. | 129, 140 | Lenoir__. | 76, 718 | 53, 309 
Anson 16, 332 Lincoln___. 7, 246 4, 007 
Ashe... 85, 686 McDowell_- 20, 434 | 11, 650 
Avery | 51, 861 | Macon 4, 309 | 4, 158 
Beaufort -_- 281, 605 Madison_ ... 79, 345 53, 306 
Bertie. 12, 608 Martin 91, 410 47, 3! 
Bladen 109, 945 Tecklenburg 51, 336 33, 2 
Brunswick. _. 60, 352 Mitchell 46, 562 
Buncombe - - - - 168, 437 Montgomery - 16, 157 10, 51 
Burke 53, 146 Moore. 66, 496 35, 
Cabarrus 26, 746 Nash 53, 993 44, 57 
Caldwell. 41, 655 New Hanover 3, 754 3, 7! 
Camden 9, 699 Northampton... 14, 305 8,5 
Carteret. 10, 084 Onslow 39, 
Caswell = 25, 136 Oran 26 
Catawba 39, 650 Pamlico 17, 
Chatham 23, 149 Pasquotank - S 
Cherokee 6, 436 Pender , 
Chowan 16, 340 Perquimans. 9, 
Clay ; ‘ Person 29, 
Cleveland. i 38, 773 Pitt 70, 
Columbus 106, 979 86, 002 Polk 9,15 
Craven 43, 761 17, 829 Randolph 22, 267 
Cumberland... 130, 513 51, 229 Richmond... 29, 804 
Currituck. 22, 631 10, 912 Robeson 141, 580 
Dare Rockingham 19, 31¢ 
Davidson Rowan 5, O72 
Davie Rutherford 39, 361 
Duplin Sampson O8, 17 
Durham Scotland 4 RH8 
Edgecombe 7, 27 Stanly 7, 868 
Forsyt! 41, 999 Stokes 50, 317 7, 519 
Franklin 66, 886 Surry__-. 112, 472 8, 412 
Gast on 12, 307 Swain 6, 461 }, 972 

ates 14, 023 rransy!vania 5, G24 2, USS 


Harnett 





Hay wood 24, 250 16, 300 Watauga 6S, OUS 
Henderson... 5 326 5 326 Wayne. 1, 157 
Hertford $1, 823 31. OOR Wilkes 74, 630 
Hoke 19. 265 15, 591 Wilson 28 865 
Hyde 9, 320 7, 350 Yad 51, 991 
Tredell 100, 94 43, 205 Yancey 126, 574 


J ik son 
Johnston 





Mr. Hester. My name is M. A. Hester. I am from Forsyth County, 
and Lama farmer. That has been my vocational life—a farmer. 

And I am here in the interest of one thing, and that is the ACP 
program. 

L have been connected with the agricultural agencies or working 
with the agricultural agencies. I was a farmer for approximately 
40 years, first with the extension, using their services, and then with 
the triple A, and then with the soil conservation, and Farmers Home 
Administration. 

I am also a member of the North Carolina Farm Bureau ee 
tion. and a member of the State board and have been for several yea 
and our people are vitally concerned about our program because of 
the fact that the recommendations that have been made for cutting 
the appropriations in half from $250 million to $125 million. 
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As a general farmer, I just have a small little farm there with 125 
acres, and in our State, we just have family-sized farms. They are 
small farms and generally operated by the family. 

I remember very well before this Triple A program was set up, 
before its inception, that the conditions in Forsyth County and prac- 
tically all over North Carolina were such that the production had 
gone down, the farms had been washed away, and the farmer just 
wasn’t able to carry on the soil-building programs, the soil-conserva- 
tion work, until the inception of this program. 

Since this program was set up some 25 years ago, agriculture in 
North Carolina has been revolutionized. There has been a great 
change in the production. 

Today, you can drive through our county or through that section 
anywhere and you can tell as you drive along the road the peop!e that 
have been participating in this Triple A or Production Marketing 
Administration, or the best one, the ASC, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation, and the appropriations have been reduced at differ- 
ent times, and when the appropriation was reduced, the participation 
fell off and it brought about results that are not good for any com- 
munity or any State. 

L believe to start with the appropriation was $500 million. 

Then it was reduced to $250 million, and then there was a resolu- 
tion or bill passed or regulation or something that cut out crops or 
reduced them down. The market was noticeable in our section be- 
cause We are a row crop people in North Carolina, the northwest 
section. We are in the tobacco section and realize and believe that 
soil-building practices or sod products are the greatest thing that you 

can put on your land in order to build it up and to maintain and hold 
your soil, keep down erosion. 

But in our section and a large part of North Carolina, where the 
tobacco is produced and by the way about 57 percent of the income 
of North Carolina is from flue- cured tobac co and burle sy. 

So we cannot use _ se sods on tobacco lands unless we have land 
enough to rotate and say 3 years rotation. 

As I told you in the ‘cata our farms in North Carolina generally 
are small family-sized farms. In fact, in my county, Forsyth County, 
the tobacco allotments are 4.6 acres per farm. That is the largest. 
The largest tobacco allotment we have in my county, I th ink, is 28 
acres. 

Now. that is the lai vest that we have. 

o, therefore, we are vitally interested in this ACP work to con- 
tinue the soil-building practices and to keep down erosion in our 
State and in our Nation and in our territory. I live out about 14 
miles east of Winston-Salem, and you know Winston-Salem is a com- 
mercial center, industrial center, and farm labor is not to be had. 
We cannot get any labor. It is just fairly-sized farms, and the family 
owning the farm carries on the work 

Without this support of the ACP, I would have never been able 
to build up my farm as it is today. In fact, I am still farming today. 
IT am the only boy « on my place. I have raised a family of 9 children, 
and my baby isa boy, and ae is 25 years old tomorrow. 

He is wor iy today in the Onn ed States Army, not of choice at 
all, because he was drafted, and when he left the farm, that just left 
me there, and of course, I am not doing much farming. 
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I worked day before yesterday all day trying to get through some 
of my lespedeza and clover in order to get in ahead of the next snow 
and rain, and I just did get it done and in our section there, in Belews 
Creek Township, there were farms that were depleted and washed 
away, and when this program was set up, these people began partici- 
pating and the production in my township has doubled and tripled 
what it was 25 years ago. In fact, on my own little place—and you 
will pardon me for referring to my place. I know more about it than 
anybody else. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Hester, we welcome that kind of a statement. 
Mr. Francis from your State preceded you. We have had other very 
fine witnesses. I have pointed out to many of them—maybe it was 
pointed out to you—that this committee has always strongly supported 
the ACP. 

In fact, we have had to save it from the attacks of the Budget 
Bureau, the present Secretary of Agriculture, the leaders of the 
American Farm Bureau, and various others throughout the years. 
So we are accustomed to having to defend it. But it does us good 
and helps us for folks like you and Mr. Francis, who know the pro- 
gram down at the ground level, to come in and testify. We can cite 
your testimony to these folks we have to combat on the program. 

[ may say that every man on amiss <p is thoroughly familiar 
with the program. Most of us have farm backgrounds. We have 
had to study it like you would s your arithmetic. But notwithst: nding 
that, it is a great help to us to have you talk about your farm and 
your community. That is what we need. This gives us some wit- 
nesses beyond what we say ourselves. 

Mr. Hester. Thank you. 

After this program came into effect, and I began to get support, 
I would just like to give this one thing. 

For 12 years now, I haven't come under a hundred bushels of corn 
to an acre except 3. We had 3 dry years, and I would like to make 
the statement that they were failures because at the time the corn was 
trying to make silk and to tassel, it was so dry that it burned up 
almost to the shoot. Outside of those 3 years, | haven’t produced 
on my little place on an average of less than a hundred bushels of 
corn an acre. QOne year I reached 157 bushels, but now, mind you, 
I don’t plant but a little corn. I never planted over 6 acres of corn, 


usually 5 or 6 acres. I use land that I have built up. I take nothing 
off of it. It is on a rotation. I am not the only one on that com- 
munity. There are a good many around that go 0 and 60 and 


bushels of corn just because of this program that we have today. 

I notice that some people say that the farmers are getting some- 
thing that they don’t justly deserve. 

Mr. Wnirren. A agree with that, Mr. Hester. I think they are 
getting a lot of kic king around the »y don’t deserve. But beyond that, 
they are not getting their fair share, in my judgment. 

Mr. Hesrer. Mr. Chairman, the farmer, everything he gets is worth 
more to the general public than it is to him. 

Now, in my candid opinion, we farmers can live without this pro- 
gram. But how are the people in the cities and the people that work 
elsewhere going to live unless we keep our farms, our soil, and our 
state of produc tiv ity. 
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Mr. Wuirren. And I might add, too, how are our children’s chil- 
dren going to live if you let y your country wear out. 

Mr. Hesver. Mr. C hairman, you know today the farm population 
is down to about 12 percent—121 je sonnet like that. 

At the rate of the increase, I believe the figures state that the rate 
is running around 7,500 to 7,600 births per day, the increase in the 
population. 

There is no increase in the farm population. It is coming down 
all the time. So, therefore, in just a few years from now we are going 
to have a population, maybe in 20 years from now, we will have a 
population in the United States of somewhere around 290 million 
people. 

Well, how are we going to feed these people unless we keep our soils 
and our productive capacities so that 1f and when we do need that 
production we are ready to put it out. 

Another thing that I have thought about a lot, when I requested 
to come before you gentlemen, I noticed a statement not long ago that 
someone made—and I don’ know who it was—that said “now was the 
time for the farmers to show their patriotism if they ever aimed to 
show it.” 

Well, that sort of ruffled my hair. Back in 1914, I had a large 
family, or I began a family. It wasn’t so large then, but I hoped 
to raise my brothers and sisters and when the administration began 
to call for increased production to feed our people, to feed and clothe 
our boys and to feed our allies, we people worked a lot of the time 
around the clock, and when any person begins to talk about the farmer 
showing his patriotism, if we haven’t showed it, there is not a segment 
of the population in this country that has showed it. 

Mr. Wurrren. This committee thoroughly agrees with you, and 
we regret to see the present trend in public affairs. We regret to see 
many articles in newspapers. We hate to see some farm leaders, even, 
intimate that the farmer hasn’t carried his- fair share of the load. 
We hate to see many say that the answer is for the farmer to move to 
town. That is not right in my judgment. But we would have better 
times, be better off as a Nation, if more people were on the farms 
rather than fewer. 

As I have pointed out earlier in these hearings, the Secretary of 
Agriculture himself made a speech in which he pointed out that ae 
half the farmers in this country contributed only about 11 percent 
of the production that went into commercial channels. 

From that, you can see it is not the small farmer that is in the way 
of contributing to these small surpluses. However, in the judgment 
of this committee back through the last few years, it is doubtful whether 
we would have had these surpluses if our Govern ment had not yet 
refused to sell the surpluses in world trade competitively. 

But this committee certainly agrees with you as to the farmer and 
his patriotism and his need to protect this land, and the soundness of 
this ACP rig 


Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate that, and I don't 
want to impose on your time at all because I Seoea cr t 260 miles to drive 
this evening, and this is not very nice weather to drive, but I am cer- 


tainly proud. that you spoke about these surpluses. 
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Now, I have been working with these programs since their inception, 
and I have been interested, I have been on the committee, the county 
committee for 14 years, and the community for 6 years. I have a 20- 
year opinion of service right here. 

But, brother, we don’t have a sur plus today. Now that is my honest 
conviction. If our people were fed adequately as we producers have 
made the products to produce our things, and if we would distribute 
it to the starving people of the world, we wouldn’t have a surplus of 
supply today. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Also to these folks under old-age assistance in our 
country who get comparatively little to get along with. 

Mr. Hester. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. That would be a good field to put a lot of our surplus 
food into. 

Mr. Hesrer. That is right, and our trouble today is we need some- 
thing or other, I don’t know what it is, gentlemen, but we need distribu- 
tion some way or another. I don’t know how that distribution should 
come about, but that is what we need, and putting these necessities out 
into the hands of the people. 

There is one other thing and I will not worry you any longer. 

Mr. ANperSEN. You are not worrying us. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hester. There is one other thing that I would like to mention. 
Back 40 years ago, the life span was way down, 40-some years. 

Today the life span is what, about 67 years. What has brought 
it about gentlemen? It is the minerals that we farmers have 
been putting back into our soil through this program that we have that 
has supplied the minerals and the things that are necessary with the 
medical science that has lengthened our life span. We are getting 
lots of things out of the soil today, out of the crops that we make, that 
we didn’t get 40 years ago. 

So I just would like to plea with you for a moment, let’s not reduce 
this appropriation and my honest, sincere desire is, if it is possible 
to do that, that it could be raised to $500 million and give the farmers 
a chance, because it is the old man today that is doing the big end of 
the work. The young men have gone to town. 

So if you have any questions, “anything you would like to ask me, 
I would like to answer them if I can. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Hester, I think you have covered it rather 
thoroughly. I do think that the committee will make every effort to 
restore this $125 million cut, to keep the $250 million program. I 
don’t believe there is a man on the committee that doesn’t believe that 
$500 million could easily be spent in this program. But our problem 
is that we don’t have the support of the Secretary of Agriculture. He 
is for cutting it in half. We don’t have the support of the President. 
He is for cutting it in half. We don’t have the support of the Ameri- 

ean Farm Bureau Federation. It is for cutting it. And we have a 
lot of Members of Congress who have fought us in the past. 

In other words, we must hold ourselves in line with what is practi- 
cal. It is my guess that the best that we see much chance of is to 
restore the proposed cut by the President, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Secretary. But you can be sure that, if they get by with their 
cut, they will do it over our strongest opposition. 
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I want to thank you again for going to the trouble of coming here 
in support of this program. 

Mr. Hester. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly appreciate 
this opportunity, and if there is anything that we people can do any 
time down there, just let us know. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your Congressmen always support the farm pro- 
grams. Iam glad to say that here. They always have. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 
JEWELL GRAHAM, LEWISBURG, KY. 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present to you and 
to the other members of our committee, my friend, Jewell Graham 
of Lewisburg, Ky. 

This gentleman, Mr. Chairman, is an outstanding farmer. He ap- 
pears at this time to testify in behalf of the ACP program. 

Now off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anpersen. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am sure 
the gentleman from Kentacky, Mr. Graham, is well aware of the 
high regard in which we hold oe Natcher in this subcommittee. I 
think you peop Me are fortunate in having a man of Mr. Natcher’s 
capabilities and interests, gener: c inte rests in agriculture, represent- 
ing that section of Kentue ‘ky up here. 

Mr. Wurrren. I join that. 

Mr. Axpersen.. I welcome you here, Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Wuirren. I join with my colleague from Minnesota. 

You know, I felt that I was highly privileged when I got on this 
subcommittee when I came to Congress representing an agricultural 
district, because it 1s the committee where you review the actual oper- 
ations of the Department of Agriculture and all the farm programs. 
It is a place where you have a chance to serve agriculture, and I 
think that we on the committee take some degree of pride in the 
fact that by hard work and maybe some luck we have gotten on 
the committee where we deal with these things. 

Of those who have been added to this committee in my experience 
here, none are more interested or work harder in support of agri- 
cultural programs than Bill Natcher. We are proud to have him on 
the committee and may I say to you he carries his share of the load 
on the committee, He has rec eived : é 1 number of sional honors he re, 
but this is the place where he has a vichen to serve his folks and he 
does a good job on it. 

Mr. Marsnary. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say ae there isn’t 
a nice thing that could be said about our colleague, Mr. Natcher, that 
I couldn’t concur with wholeheartedly. In my estimation he is an 
able, capable, and industrious Member of the Congress. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to thank you and 
my friends on this committee for those fine statements. 

Mr. Granam. Thank you, Mr, Chairman and Mr. Natcher and com- 
mittee members. 
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We hold Mr. Natcher very highly down in Kentucky, and we are 
proud that you all do up here. 

I have a statement here that I want to pass out. I am not going 
to read this, but I want to kind of go through it. 

Mr. Narcuer. You go right ahead, Mr. Graham. You can insert 
your statement in the record at this point and then just highlight your 
statement, picking out the parts you want to discuss. 


Mr. Granam. Thank you. That is what I will try to do. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM, KENTUCKY 


Since its beginning in 1936 the ACP has been accepted by Kentucky farmers as 
basic to their needs in the accomplishment of necessary soil- and water-conser 
vation practices. For many years participation by Kentucky farmers has lead 
that of all but 1 or 2 States in the Nation. The agricultural-conservation pro- 
gram has proved to be an effective tool in conservation, particularly in Kentucky 
where since 1930 we have progressed from a row-c rop type farming to grassland 
farming—where in 1930 almost 5 million acres of corn was produced, now only 
slightly more than 1% million acres of corn is now grown and the same story is 
true for other row crops. Most Kentucky soils were low in mineral content and 
because of intensive row-crop farming, exploitation of organic matter was at 
a high rate. In the beginning ACP was used primarily to restore organic matter 
amd assist farmers in the tremendous change from row crop to livestock farming 
by assistance in establishing vegetative cover on lands once devoted to row crops. 
The Extension Service had tried, through educational processes, to bring about 
balanced agricultural production, parity of income, and restoration of soil 
resources and the use of farmland according to its capability. But it was with 
the help of ACP that practices as recommended by extension agents were put 
into effect on an increasingly larger number of farms. 

In the first years of the program, the percentage of the cost of performing 
conservation practices on the part of the farmers was small with the Federal 
Government sharing the greatest portion of the cost of furnishing limestone, 
fertilizers, and other required materials, such as seed. Today, in Kentucky, 
with the exception of a few erosion-control practices and forestry practices, the 
farmers are putting up 50 percent or more of the total cost of carrying out 
practices. The purchase order program in Kentucky has been a necessary 
adjunct to the program because in many areas, particularly in eastern Kentucky 
and other low-income areas, most conservation carried out has been as the 
result of the Government furnishing necessary materials and services in the 
performance of needed soil and water measures. 

Although the number of participating farms in any one recent year has 
dropped from the early days of the program, studies have shown that never 
theless for most counties at least 65 percent of all farmers have participated 
in the program once in the 3-year period 1955-57. Official data indicate that 
48,000, or 24 percent of the total number of farmers, participated in the program 
in 1956 and that, in 1957, 52,000 farmers, or 26 percent of the total, sree ipated. 
4 decided increase in the average payment per farm is shown, increasing from 
an average payment of $47 in 1953 to an average of $130 per farm in 1957. It 
is interesting to note that, with a reduction in the number of farms participating 
and the consequent increase in the average cost-sharing per farm, a proportionate 
increase in permanent-type soil- and water-conservation practices has taken place. 

Data reveal that there has been an increase of 16 percent from 1958 to 1956 
of the following permanent-type practices : 

A. Mech: nic al practices for erosion control, such as terraces ; 

B. Drainage practices ; and 

C. Forestry practices. 

This is clearly evidence of the shift in the ACP in Kentucky to permanent-type 
conservation practices which is the desired goal. 

In tree planting alone we have seen an increase of from 281 acres of trees 
planted in 1953 to better than 6,000 acres planted under ACP in the spring of 1957. 
The United States Forestry Service and State division of forestry have indicated 
that, without cost-share assistance, the forestry program would not have made 
such a phenomenal advance. Nearly all tree plantings made are with ACP 
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assistance. Because most plantings are made on submarginal land and usually 
by low-income farmers, 90 percent of the total seedlings furnished in planting 
the 6,000 acres was by use of purchase orders where the farmer’s contribution 
to the practice consisted of his labor. 

We have seen also a step-up in water-conservation measures by an increase in 
ACP cost-sharing assistance for construction of ponds from $76,756 (1.39 percent) 
in 1953 to $791,959 (11.96 percent) in 1956. With increased use of purchase 
orders causing less out-of-pocket cash to be advanced by the farmer, a big 
increase was made in 1957 over 1956 for not only livestock-watering facilities 
but of construction of mechanical practices for erosion control, including water- 
ways, terracing, and diversions. 

You must understand that ACP is operated in Kentucky as an incentive pro- 
gram purely on a voluntary and democratic basis to get more conservation on 
individual farms in the public interest and is a teamwork operation between 
the several agencies of the Department of Agriculture, as well as State and local 
government. The funds made available to Kentucky are used as a tool toward 
obtaining greater amounts of conservation with the farmers sharing a substan- 
tial part of the cost. Other processes are used, too, in the total conservation 
effort which include education, engineering services, and financial assistance. 
However, we in Kentucky believe no one of these tools operated alone will obtain 
needed additional conservation and maintenance of the type of grassland farm- 
ing that the greater majority of Kentucky farmers have accepted. 

The development of State and county AC programs is a joint effort by various 
Federal and State agricultural agencies. There is in each county an ACP 
development group, which includes the ASC county committee, county extension 
agent, representatives of the Soil Conservation Service and Forestry Service. 
This group, at the request of the State ASC chairman, submit recommendations 
for the formulation of the national and State programs early in the year. After 
the State program has been developed, each county ACP group then meet, call- 
ing in the soil conservation district supervisors, vocational agriculture teachers, 
local government representatives, and other interested persons, to develop a 
county program, naming the conservation practices which will be available to 
farmers for cost-sharing as well as setting out requirements and cost-share rates. 
Joint efforts follow in making farmers in the county acquainted with the pro- 
gram. Funds are earmarked for various needed conservation practices with 
most emphasis put on practices which farmers would not carry out unless cost 
sharing was available, as well as to introduce new conservation practices on as 
many farms as possible. 

The Extension Service cooperates by providing soil-testing facilities in advising 
farmers of fertilizer and limestone needs. 

The Soil Conservation Service cooperates by furnishing engineering services 
in laying out and supervising the mechanical practices. 

The Forestry Service assists in establishing guides and specifications for tree- 
planting practices and timber stand improvement measures. 

The small watershed program in Kentucky has created much interest. I am 
informed that for the program year 1958, the State ASC committee has, in 
furtherance of the watershed programs, set aside out of the State allocation 
$175,000 to be distributed to 8 approved and operating small watersheds in the 
State. I am chairman of the Mud River Watershed District in which land in 
four counties is included—Logan, Todd, Muhlenberg, and Butler. The regular 
eounty ACP allocation of program funds for the 1958 program year has been 
increased in these counties by $41,340. These funds are to be used in addition 
to regular ACP funds on farms lying within the watershed district for the pur- 
pose of increasing needed soil- and water-conservation measures. This is an 
example of the splendid teamwork we have in Kentucky for the greatest possible 
good to be obtained from available funds. 

ACP has helped in furtherance of efforts made through the rural development 
program, in which all agencies of the Federal, State, and county governments 
play a part, toward the betterment of the low-income type farm. The State 
ASC committee increased the allotment of ACP funds in the three “pilot” rural 
development counties in Kentucky—Butler, Metcalfe, and Elliott—by $8,000 for 
each county. This is an answer, at least in part, to increased conservation 
activity which has come about in the rural development counties as a result of 
farmer interest in the betterment of living standards and conservation activities 
created by agency participation. 

I am informed that in 1957 more than 62,000 farmers requested cost-sharing 
assistance in the 120 Kentucky County ASC offices, amounting to a total of more 
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than $12 million. This amount, based on average cost-share rates of 50 percent, 
would show that if cost-share assistance were available more than $24 million 
in soil and water conservation practices would have been carried out by Ken- 
tucky farmers this past year. The allocation of funds to Kentucky is slightly 
under $7 million and because of lack of funds many farmers did not carry out 
the desired conservation. 


From a long-range agricultural need standpoint, we in Kentucky ask for your 
earnest consideration in increasing congressional authorizations to permit a 
program level of at least $10 million. 

Mr. Granam. The first thing in the ACP program in 1930, 5 million 
acres of corn were produced. Now we have only a million and one- 
half acres of corn produced. 

As you all possibly know, I am sure you do, gentlemen, geograph- 
ically we are not suited for row crop too well. Our land is suited 
for grass farming more. 

We have changed to grass farming through the ACP program 
with help from the Federal Government which is approved by the 
farmers. 

The number of farms in the State of Kentucky has dropped in the 
last few years, but the ones that have been participating have done a 
lot better job of farming and soil conservation. 

A decided increase in payments to farmers is shown increasing from 
an average payment of $ $47 in 1943 to $137 per farm in 1957. 

There has been an increase of 16 percent from 1953 to 1956 in the 
following permanent-type programs: Mechanical practices for 
erosion control such as terraces, drainage practices and forestry 
practices. 

That is the thing that stands out in my estimation that the ACP 
is getting permanent practices on the farm instead of a short-time 
practice. 

I would like to congratulate you boys on getting some bills in there 
in the last year or two to help that be brought about. 

Of course, there never has been a program that is airtight. I guess 
there have been a few instances all over the country where they have 
been taking the wrong attitude, but I think that today it is in lots 
better shape than it has ever been. 

You have also had a step-up in water-conservation measures by 
an ine rease in ACP cost-shari ing assistance for construction of ponds 
from $76,956 (1.39 percent) in 1953 to $791,959 (11.96 percent) in 
1956. 

That has come about directly from ACP payments. 

Our county and our agricultural. agency work together very good. 

I happen to be the chairman of the soil-conservation district which 
includes the Mud River watershed, which consists of four counties. 

In January, I went before a State committee and asked them for 
some extra allocations over and above the regular allotment for the 

vatershed to help further along with practices in the watershed. 
They gave us $14,340 over and above our regular allotment for the 
watershed. 

Mr. Anpersen. These watersheds will do wonderful work in the 
future for the good of the Nation, don’t you think, Mr. Graham ? 


Mr. Granam. Yes,sir;I do. I want to come to that and say a little 
bit on it. 


Mr. AnNprerseN. We will be glad to have you say it. 
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Mr. Granam. I am informed that in 1957 more than 82,000 farmers 
invested in cost-sharing systems in 120 counties of Kentucky, amount- 
ing toa total of more than $12 million. 

This amount, based on average cost-share rates of 50 percent, would 
show that if cost-share assistance were available more than $24 million 
in soil- and water-conservation practices would have been carried out 
by Kentucky farmers in this past year. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Graham, right at that point, I would like to 
point out to you that our chairman, Mr. Whitten, together with 
my friend Mr. Marshal] here and Mr. Andersen and Mr. Vursell 
and the other members of this committee, have from time to time 
pointed out to the witnesses, who have appeared before our committee, 
in regard to this ACP program, that this particular program serves 
over a million two hundred thousand farmers and over a million 
two hundred thousand farms and ranches. They come in and ask 
this committee to reduce this program $125 million and on the other 
hand, Mr. Graham, they ask for an increase of about $187 million 
in the conservation-reserve section of the soil bank, carrying that 
program up to $350 million and it serves only some 58,000 farmers. 

I just want to make that observation, Mr. Graham. 

You go right ahead. 

Mr. Grauam. We in Kentucky feel that we can spend that money 
to a better advantage to the farmers, to the Nation, to the State 
and the counties as a whole than we can in the soil] bank and conser- 
vation reserve section of the soil bank. 

In fact, there has been very little participation in conservation 
reserve in our State. 

Talking of the small watershed I was interested and have really 
enjoyed sitting in and listening to these other fellows talk. I really 
did enjoy it. The watershed program is my pet program. TI have 
done more work on it than any other program going, I guess. 

I have been 31% years working on Mud River. Before, we had 
Mud River watershed conservation district. 

Mr. Anversen. Was that a part of plant operation / 

Mr. Granam. No, sir, it was not. 

Mr. Anpersen. I was interested in hearing you say that this was 
you main interest. 

I might say that in my 20 years in Congress the law of which I 
am most proud personnally is the Andersen-Hope pilot watershed 
protection program. 

Mr. Granam. Well, we think it isa great program. 

Mr. Anpersen. | am glad to hear you say that. Out of the pilot, of 
course, came 566. We showed the way. 

Mr. Granam. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. | might also say that Mr. Marshall and I have had, 
in some people’s minds, the doubtful distinction of being the authors 
of the soil bank but of course at the time we advanced it, we had 
advanced the conservation reserve portion of it, had no idea what- 
soever that the acreage reserve would come into being and the acreage 
reserve is going out this coming year. 

I would just like to say, relative to the conservation reserve, that 
it is a little difficult to compare the amount of good you can do for 
conservation under this and under ACP because, after all, the conser- 
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vation reserve does pay people for one main purpose and that is to 
take good, average producing cropland out of production, so as to 
temporarily help the surplus situation, but certainly I am not so 
favorable to the conservation reserve but what I personally can see 
the great value of ACP. I do not think the one or the other should 
be perchanert That is my position, Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Granam. In Kentucky, I think, for a dollar spent we can get 
more benefit from ACP Small Watershed Act than we can from any 
conservation. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am inclined to agree with you. Of course, up 
Minnesota way we have greater acreage and there is where we really 
produce the surplus. That is where perhaps the conservation reserve 
might come in more strongly, but we also have very high regard up 
there for ACP and, ni aturally, the Small W atershed Production Act. 

Mr. Granam. This appropriat ion should not be cut, especially at 
this oe when we are in a little recession. It might be big, I do not 
know. I do not think anybody quite knows just “what it will termi- 
nate into. I hope it is small and I think maybe it is. 

Such a reduction would just practically stop conservation practices 
in the State of Kentucky. The farmers in the State of Kentucky 
are not rich by any means. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Graham, I thinkI might tell you confidentially. 
I will leave this on the record. It is my opinion that, as long as we 
have gentlemen like Mr. Whitten, Mr. Natcher, Mr. Horan, Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Vursell, and Mr. Santangelo, not to speak for myself, 
there is very little chance that this program is going to be reduced as 
the pneer wants it reduced. 

Mr. Granam. I feel more that way since I arrived yesterday. I 
came up yesterday and I talked to a few of the fellows around on the 
Hill here and I feel better about this proposed reduction. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We would be very shortsighted if we permitted this 
reduction to go through. 

Mr. Grauam. I have this plan that I might give Congressman 
Natcher. It is the Mud River watershed work plan. It is in Wash- 
ington today for review of the committees and will be, we hope, signed 
in the near future by the Secretary and those in charge. 

Our watershed is one of the largest one that can be. We have 
242,000 acres in this watershed. The limit is 250. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Graham, right at this point, I believe that you 
should identify yourself for the record. 

Your name, of course, is Jewell Graham and you are a resident of 
Kentucky. What size farm do you operate ? 

Mr. Granam. I am a 100-percent farmer. TI operate 510 acres. 
Some it is is fairly good land; some of it is not so good. 

Mr. Narcuer. What type of crops do you have on your farm, Mr. 
Graham / 

Mr. Granam. I do general farming. I believe cattle, I raise corn, 
tobacco, wheat, well, all small grains. That about covers it. 

Mr. Narcuer Fine. 

Mr. Granam. [am a member of the Kentucky Farm Burean, State 
board of directors. 

[am chairman of the Lions Club in my little country town which 
has 600 population. 
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Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Marshall, at this point do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Marsnatu. I would like to compliment you on a very fine state- 
ment that you made. Coming in here as you do to give this committee 
the benefit of your experience means a lot to this « ‘ommittee. 

It gives us a lot of ammunition that we can use in supporting your 
views when we go out on the floor of the House. 

I might say not only your views but largely our views too. As has 
been mentioned, this committee is ver y favorable to them. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Vursell? 

Mr. Vorsety. Before the gentleman closes, I just want to say that 
you have made an excellent statement and we are all interested in agri- 
culture. 

In fact, I used to think I owned one of the finest stock farms and 
grain farms in my county, not quite as large as yours, 415 acres. 

I would like also to say that in addition to the good statement, you 
have an excellent man from Kentucky on this committee. 

Mr. Natcher is always interested in every phase of soil conservation 
and agriculture. 

The importance of agriculture at the same time when we see the 
population-rising statistics and the rather unsatisfactory condition of 
the farmers at the present time, we realize that it is not too long when 
agriculture will be more important to the people in America than it 
is today. 

Surpluses will melt away and with our constant increase in popula- 
tion, we may have more trouble in not having enough agricultural 
products than having an abundance, the excess of produc ts that we are 
having today. 

So we in this committee are trying to protect the productive capaci- 
ties of the soil of this country. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Natcwer. Thank you, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Granam. There is just one more thing that I want to mention. 

In this watershed work we found out that we are short on techni- 
cians, which we cannot get or have not been able to. 

You know in this ACP allotment 5 percent is supposed to go to soil 
conservation. Well, the State of Kentucky has not received 5 per- 
cent. I believe the figures will show that a fraction over 3 percent 
is all that has gone to soil conservation in the State of Kentucky. 
So far there is no argument between the two agencies but one reason 
for that I think is some of the counties do not need it while some of the 
other counties do need more than the 5 percent. 

We would like to go on record, if it could be done, of recommending 
that this 5 percent be retained at the State level and allocated at the 
State level instead of the counties having it like it is today. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Graham, let me say that I have made that very 
suggestion in the hearings here some weeks ago, that we make 5 per- 
cent transfer mandatory at the State level. That is the place for it. 

Mr. Granuam. With the two agencies cooperating. 

Mr. Wiirren. I would like to comment on that fact. The reason 
behind the 5 percent was to enable the ACP groups to obtain the tech- 
nical assistance from SCS. It was set upon the theory that, if you 
had paid for it you would come and get it. 
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This committee, to my knowledge, has never insisted on doing it 
at a county level. But it is my recollection that each time we have 
gone to the Senate, the Senate has insisted that we have to leave it 
up to folks in the county to determine whether they wanted it or not. 
It has been at the Senate’s insistence. 

Mr. Grauam. I would like to keep it at the local level if possible 
but I feel that this could be better handled on a State level. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have never differed with you, but the Senate 
has also insisted. 

Mr. GrauAm. I picked up some figures in my county. This is Logan 
County. In the year 1955, SCS personnel paid by Public Law 46 
funds for 272 man-days. There were 336 man-days used which left 
85 man-days that the SC paid for. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, the Senate’s theory is that some counties will 
object because some others in the State wanted the technical assistance. 

Mr. Grauam. I see your point there but actually in Kentucky very 
few are necessary. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Graham, we want to thank you for appearing 
before our committee and for your fine statement. 

Mr. Granuam. I want to thank each and everyone of you for per- 
mitting me to appear at this time. 

Mr. Anpersen. Come again, Mr. Graham. 


Rura,t EvLecrriricaATion ADMINISTRATION 
WINESSES 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 

CLARK T. McWHORTER, SOUTHWEST RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, BLAIR, OKLA. 

FLOYD JONES, GIBSON COUNTY ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP CORP., 
TRENTON, TENN. 

JOHN SARGENT, ADAMS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, RUSHVILLE, ILL. 

ALLEN L. BURDITT, JACKSON ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, EDNA, TEX. 

OLIVER ROSE, BUTTE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, NEWELL, S. DAK. 

J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, POUDRE VALLEY RURAL ELECTRIC ASSO- 
CIATION, FORT COLLINS, COLO. 

LYLE WILSON, ALGER DELTA COOPERATIVE, GLADSTONE, MICH. 

ERIC A. JOHNSON, WASCO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, THE DALLES, 
OREG. 

OLIN DAVIS, CHOPTANK ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, DENTON, MD. 

R. D. BENNETT, SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, CO- 
LUMBIA, &. C. 

RIGGS SHEPPERD, SOUTHWEST TEXAS TELEPHONE COOPERATIVE, 
HONDO, TEX. 

CLYDE T. ELLIS, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CLATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee will come to order. 

We are glad to have with us Mr. Clyde Ellis, Mr. McWhorter, and 
various others in behalf of the REA program and speaking for the 
REA Associations. We are pleased to have you proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. CLARK T. M WHORTER 





Mr. McWuorrter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Clark T. McWhorter. I am a cotton, alfalfa, and livestock 
farmer. I live on the farm out from Blair, Okla. I am a director of 
the Southwest Rural Electric Association at Tipton, Okla., and am 
past president of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
During the past 7 years I have served as chairman of the legislative 
committee. 

For your information, the National Association, at its regional 
meetings held throughout the Nation during the latter part of 1957, 
elected one member from each region to serve on the legislative com- 
mittee. This committee studies the program and policies of our asso- 
ciation as expressed by our resolutions from the members. We will 
appear before this committee and the House committee to make our 
needs and views known to Congress. 

We met in Dallas during the annual meeting of members several 
days ago and studied the various problems of the rural electrification 
and rural telephone programs from the standpoint of funds needed 
for loans for distribution, transmission and generation expansion and 
funds needed for administrative purposes and for electrification 
research. 

This week we have further studied our needs and would like to 
make known our feelings, as expressed by “grassroots” resolutions, 
in regard to appropriations for the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and for the Farm Electrification Division of the Agriculture 
Research Administration, which is carrying vital research into the 
uses of electricity on the farm. We have also discussed and would 
like to point out some facts concerning our repayment record. 

We would like to call attention to the fact that we definitely oppose 
the raise of interest rates which might destroy the feasibility of our 
cooperatives to make their payments. 

Mr. Chairman, as in the past, and agreeable with vou, we have 
divided up our subject matter into different categories. 

I am merely making a short introductory statement and then I 
would like to call on members of the legislative committee, each to 
discuss one particular subject with you that pertains to our program. 
Then I would like to call on Mr. Riggs Shepperd who is here as presi- 
dent of the National Telephone Cooperative Association to make a 
short statement, and then call on our—— 

Mr. Wuairren. That proc edure is all right with one exception. One 
of our newer Members of Congress, Mr. Everett from Tennessee, whom 
we have known long and favorably while he was serving with one 
of the United States Senators, has asked for the privilege of introdue- 
ing Mr. Jones. 

We have accorded him that privilege because, when Mr. Everett 
came to the House, he came here with an overwhelming vote. They had 
his picture taken on the front of the Capitol and I believe he had as 
much support in Washington as he did back home. So I have agreed 
that I would break the regular course of procedure that he might intro- 
duce Mr. Jones. 

Mr. McWhorter. That is wonderful, and I am sure that each man 
here would like to have the privilege of having his own Congressman 
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introduce him to this great committee. 
with us. 

This year we feel that we need a minimum of $359 million in loan 
funds, and we are asking that this total be set up as new loan 
authorization. 

Now, the Budget Bureau has recommended $150 million. 

As you know, “Mr. Chairman, our survey from the member systems 
indicates pretty accurately what our need is. This year our member- 
ship systems indicate that we will need approximately ‘ $359 million. 

You will recall that in years gone by that this survey of our members 
has been extremely accurate and conservative, we think. 

We must continue to have adequate loan funds for generation and 
transmission and for heavying up our facilities. 

We are asking for $100 million to be set aside for the telephone 
program. The rural electric co- ops have found that they need good 
telephone service in order to maintain good electric service. For 
example, prompt reporting of outages is essential to good power 
service. 

Now this figure of $100 million was arrived at and accepted by this 
committee from the National Telephone Cooperative Association and 
we are more or less emphasizing their figure and standing behind that. 
Someone of our group will discuss that more fully with you. 

We urge adequate funds for administrative purposes. We feel that 
$9,500,000 would be necessary this year. 

Now, the budget asks for $9,019,000. Mr. Chairman, we are asking 
that the additional $481,000 be earmarked for the use of electric pro- 
gram. The reason I am urging that these funds be earmarked for the 
cooperative program is this: We know about and believe in the 
effectiveness of cooperative electrification and cooperative telephony. 

We can say to you that with the money we are asking we will do a 
better job for rural America. 

On the other hand, the commercial telephone companies which are 
now receiving about two-thirds or three-fourths of the REA telephone 
loan funds will have to present their own case. Obviously, we are in 
no position to ask for funds for them. 

We would like to ask the continuation of appropriations for farm 
electrification research. This year we are asking for $600,000 for that 
part of our program and we urge you to support this item. 

We hope } you v igorously oppose the passage of any bill to raise our 
present interest rate. 

The move to raise our interest rate is a direct result, we feel, of a 
continuation of the hard money policy that has been followed the 
past several years and the continued effort of those unfriendly to the 
rural electric cooperative program to bring about its immedi: ate death. 

We point with pride to our repayment record for we feel it proves 
we are making wise use of the funds that Congress has appropriated 
to the rural electrification and rural telephone program. 

And, Mr. Chairman, without any further statement from me, I want 
to express our deep Sager ‘iation for the fine support that this com- 
mittee has given us in the past and we solicit your continued support. 

And at this time, I w At relinquish the introduction of the next 
speaker to you or whoever—— 

Mr. Wuirren. We intend to pass it on to Mr. Everett. 


That certainly will be all right 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT A. EVERETT 


Mr. Evererr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, being 
a freshman member here I would like to introduce before this com- 
mittee—it is my first assignment like this—and I would like to intro- 
duce Mr. Floyd Jones of the Gibson County Electric Membership 
Corp. of Trenton that serves my own county of Obion. 

He has been not only a leader in the REA movement in Tennessee 
but the Nation as well. 

So without further ado I would like to introduce to you Mr. Floyd 
Jones of the Gibson County Electric Corp. at Trenton, Tenn. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Jones, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF MR. FLOYD JONES 


My name is Floyd Jones. I am manager of the Gibson County 
Membership Corp. of Trenton, Tenn. I am a charter member of the 
board of Tennessee Statewide and a member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Natural Rural Electric Cooperative Association repre- 
senting the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 

I would like to present our recommendations on REA electric loan 
funds and our reasons for these recommendations. From our ex- 
perience the most reliable source of information that we have for 
electric loan fund needs are the cooperatives themselves. We, there- 
fore, base our recommendations to you upon information secured by 
an annual survey of all the public and cooperative electric systems 
which borrow funds from the REA. 

This annual survey was made as of January 1, 1958. The result of 
the tabulation of returns to date are that in the 18-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, the distribution and power bor- 
rowers of REA expect to apply for $426.25 million of loans for their 
electric systems. 

The history of these surveys oe rates that the replies are very con- 
servative. I am attaching table 1, showing the results by 18-month 
periods of the past 8 annual surveys prior to the one made this year. 
This tabulation is a comparison of the planned applic ations contrasted 
with the actual applications received by REA. The planned appli- 
cations, as shown by the survey, were for $1,997,790,846 whereas the 
actual applications for the same periods were for a total of $2,809,- 
000,408, an increase of 40.6 percent. 

We say that our surveys are good. They are good but they are un- 
derstated because we find that the actual applications are always more 
than the systems tell us they will be. 

You will note the persistent and consistent underestimation of loan 
needs in these annual surveys. We find that the REA staff must 
contend with this same underestimation in their surveys. 

This continued rate of growth is true of sa entire electric power 
industry because capital funds are needed in greater amounts than 
expected ; a fact which is in contrast. with some other segments of our 
economy at. the present time. In other words, the use of electric power 
is still a growth factor in our economy. 

This underestimation must, therefore, be reckoned with. Because 
in the past 8 years the underestimation has been 40.6 percent, we feel 
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that we can conservatively state that our present figures are under- 
estimated by at least’ 25 percent. Therefore, with an additional cor- 
recting factor, we believe that the applications will be increased by 
$93.55 million above those actually planned. 

1 would like to call attention to that correcting factor. 

On our table 2, you will notice item 4 is the adjustment of $993,- 
550,000. The figure just above it is $259 million. 

Included in that $259 million is a $52 million figure which repre- 
sents the application for a large G’ r. Applications of that size only 
occur once every 2, 3, or 4 years. Therefore, we eliminate that in 
applying the 25 percent correction, making our figures more con- 
servative than they otherwise would have been. 

On January 1, 1958, the REA had a backlog of electric loan appli- 
eations in, the amount of $167 million. By adding this $167 million 
backlog to the $426.25 million planned applications, together with 
$93.55 million adjustment; then subtracting the $222.2 million avail- 
able January 1, 1958, subtracting the $5.6 million in recisions, and 
further subtracting the $100 million estimated backlog as of June 
30, 1959, we arrive at a total loan fund need in fiscai 1959 of $359 
million. We, therefore, respectfully request that this amount be ap- 
propriated. This entire calculation is shown more specifically on table 
2, attached. 

I would like to call to the committee’s attention, Mr. Chairman, that 
this $100 million backlog is by far the largest ‘backlog we have ever 
recognized and there again we feel by recognizing such a large back- 
log our figures are again conservative because the smaller the bac klog 
the more money we would request. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I would like to 
point out that it is altogether necessary and desirable that the electric 
cooperatives throughout the Nation continue to be supplied with these 
necessary loan funds on the same basis and on the same terms as in 
the past. This is necessary for three reasons. First, in the early days 
of the program, a covenant was made between the co-ops and the REA 
by which the electric cooperatives were to distribute electric power to 
all of the unserved rural people that it was deemed possible to serve. 
The record indicates that the cooperatives are well on their way to- 
ward carrying out their portion of this covenant. Second, a part of 
this covenant was that the cooperatives were to furnish all power 
needed to their member consumers, and since in many cases those 
members are now receiving minimum service only, this siaicda it a con- 
tinuing obligation to increase the service as the members’ needs in- 
crease. And, third, the cooperatives as a group only have approxi- 
mately 13.5 percent equity in their systems, meaning that much more 
opportunity for growth on a consistent basis is obligatory in order 
that financial stability be achieved. 

I do not think we can put too much stress on that, Mr. Chairman, in 
view of certain legislation that has been suggested. The cooperatives 
are living up to their part of this pact or covenant, and if the other 
party to ‘this covenant does not provide the needs by which we can 
continue to carry out our part, then the farmers and rural people of 
the Nation will suffer and suffer immeasurably. 

Because of the highly commendable record of the achievement of 
the cooperatives, we believe this is a worthy request. Because of your 
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consideration of us in the past, we also believe that you will find it a 
worthy request. 

In that vein, I would like to express to you our sincere appreciation 
for listening to our request, and trust that we may continue to merit 
your consideration. 


I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for this opportunity to 
present you with our needs. 
(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


TaBLeE I.—Applications for electrification loans as indicated by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association annual survey contrasted with applications 


actually received by REA, by 18-month periods, from Jan. 1, 1949, through June 
30, 1957 


Actual 
Time period Planned Actual «+ applications 
applications | applications | as a percent 
of planned 






Jan. 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950 $368, 227, 400 | $563, 539, 395 153.0 
Jan, 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951 .| 284,840,738 | 379,227,201 | 133.0 
Jan. 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952 193, 938, 639 232, 158, 885 120.0 
Jan. 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 153, 401, 468 314, 108, 286 205.0 
Jan. 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954 ; 194, 534,247 | 242,015, 854 126.0 
Jan. 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 221, 000, 000 263, 341, 786 118.0 
Jan. 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956 276, 097, 700 318, 752, 000 115.0 
Jan. 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957 - 305, 750, 654 495, 857, 000 162.1 
Total _...------|1, 997, 790, 846 |2, 809, 000, 407 140.6 
TABLE 2.—Summary and analysis of electric loan fund data 

1. REA backlog of electric loan applications pending in Washing- 
ton, Dec. 31, 1957 tii a, Milnes eerste teagan ec cecetgreen a. $167, 077, 006 

2. Total electric loan applications planned by borrowers for sub- 
mission between Jan. 1, and June 30, 1958__-.__---_-_-_-~ 166, 629, 094 

3. Total electric loan applications planned for submission by bor- 
rowers between July 1, 1958 and June 30, 1959______________ 259, 621, 000 
4. Adjustment for persistent underestimates in recent year * 98, 550, 000 

5. Total loan needs to be met between Jan. 1, 1958 and June 30, 
1959__- : : isos has SRE Stee ee ol Be eal a ok eS 

Less : 

6. REA electric loan funds available Dec. 31, 1957_. 222, 265, 000 
7. RBA recisions of old loans._.__...._.__-_- sy 5, 600, 000 
8. REA backlog at end of fiscal 1959 Bh ele _ 100, 000, 000 
>. ‘Tetel demeetietes.: cn ced tt comcsutmnat.? Geer Gee 

10. Total appropriation of new funds required, from Congress for 
period between Jan. 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959_____- _.- 909, 012, 004 


t Despite our best efforts to provide the Congress with an accurate estimate of loan funds 
required in recent years, our estimates of the total value of applications have consistently 
been below the amount actually applied for. In an effort to be more realistic, we have 
applied a corrective factor to the results of our annual survey in the amount of $93,550,000. 


Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. McWnuorrter. Mr. Chairman, the next to speak is Mr. John Sar- 
gent from Rushville, Ill., who will tell us something about the tele- 
phone situation, 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN SARGENT 
Mr. Sarcent. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 


name is John Sargent. I am a farmer living near Rushville, Ill. I 
am president of our local rural electric cooperative, the Adams Electric 
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Cooperative, which has its headquarters at Camp Point, Ill. As a 
member of our national association committee, I represent region V, 
which includes Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

I would like to discuss with you briefly the rural telephone pro- 
gram. Speaking as a farmer, I know how important good telephone 
service can be for those of us out in the country. When Congress 
enacted the REA telephone program, we all looked forward hopefully 
to the day when farmers would have good telephone service. But 
REA has now had the program in operation nearly 9 years, and I 
regret to say that there still are many farmers who have very poor 
service or no service at all. There has been progress, but in my opin- 
ion, the progress has been altogether too slow. 

One of the reasons we do not have better telephone coverage of 
farm homes is that we do not have enough emphasis on the cooperative 
and area coverage phases of the program. Let me illustrate what I 
mean. 

In my neighborhood in Illinois we have an area in which there are 
about 200 farm families. They have been trying for a great many 
years to get some kind of satisfactory telephone service. Up to now, 
they have had a mutual setup. But service has deteriorated until 
they, in effect, have no telephones at all. The leaders in this area, 
which covers about four townships, tried to get a nearby telephone 
company to extend service but they were turned down. The farmers 
even offered to give the company what was left of the mutual, together 
with a free right to the whole territory. But still the answer was 
“No.” Under present REA standards, the area is not large enough by 
itself to support an REA loan. ‘The State commission has not seen fit 
to take any definite action and the telephone company is not interested 
in serving the area. 

This is not an isolated case. I have had conversations with farmers 
in many parts of the country and this situation that we have in my 
neighborhood can be duplicated wherever you go. 

On the basis of figures that I have obtained from the REA, most 
of the telephone loans are going to commercial companies. The tele- 
phone cooperatives are getting the short end. Nevertheless—and this 
seems to me to be a highly important point—the commercial com- 
panies are using their loans to serve the much denser areas than the 
telephone cooperatives. 

The figures show that loans to commercial companies bene a density 
of 4.9 subscribers per mile, but in contrast the telephone cooperatives 
are serving 2.6 subscribers per mile. 

It seems to me that if this committee is interested in getting tele- 
phone service to the farm families out in the country some way ‘ought 
to be found to direct REA to place more emphasis on the cooperative 
area coverage principle. 

In accordance with our natiorial association resolution which was 
passed at our annual meeting last month and which has been presented 
here for the record, we urge th: at the Congress make available a mini- 
mum amount of $100 million in new telephone loan funds. In this 
we are supporting the recommendation of the National Telephone 
Cooperative Association. 

We believe a loan program of this size is needed to expand the rural 
telephone cooperative program. We do not feel we are in a position 
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to speak for the commercial side of the program and sincerely hope 
that the commercial companies which up to now have received the 
greatest share of the telephone loan funds will come before you with 
their own presentation as to loan fund needs. 

It is our sincere purpose to do all we can to help farm and rural 
people get good telephone service. We know the electric co-ops need 
good telephones in order to give good service themselves. We will 
cooperate with anyone, whether it is a telephone cooperative, a mutual, 
or a commercial company, to get that job done. 

However, I must say that we are convinced that if the farmer is 
going to get such service on a faster basis than has been the case up 
to now, we must give stronger support to telephone cooperatives and 
I believe we must get REA to do more than it has to help the telephone 
cooperatives get organized and into action. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you for this opportunity to appear be- 
fore you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir. We are glad to have your state- 
ment. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, the next to testify is Allen Bur- 
ditt, from Edna, Tex. 

Mr. Burditt is a new member of our committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you before the committee. 

Mr. McWuorter. It is his first time to appear before you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ALLEN BURDITT 


Mr. Burprrr. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, my name is Allen 
L. Burditt. I am manager of the Jackson Electric Co-op and its head- 
quarters are at Edna, Tex. We serve about 4,600 rural people in the 
south-central part of Texas. As a member of this national association 
committee, I represent the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 

I would like to emphasize and support the statements about the 
rural telephone program that Mr. Sargent has talked about in his 
statement. I, too, can report from personal observation the lack of 
telephone service in the many areas in the three counties that we 
serve. 

There are a number of little pockets of 20 to 50 or 60 farm families 
that are cut off in such a way that they cannot get service. The inde- 
pendent company in that area could serve them, but refuses to do so. 
They claim that it would not be feasible. These little pockets by 
themselves are not large enough to make up a cooperative and conse- 
quently there is no opportunity for them to take advantage of the REA 
program as it now stands. 

I wholeheartedly endorse Mr. Sargent’s statement that some way 
has to be found whereby cooperative area coverage can be emphasized. 
Only in that way will people in situations such as this be able to get 
telephone service in the foreseeable future. 

Gentlemen, I want to say that I appreciate greatly the opportunity 
to appear before you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir. We are mighty glad to have you, 
Mr. Burditt. 

Mr. Burorrr. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Oliver Rose from Nisland, S. Dak., Mr. 
Chairman, who will discuss G. & T. 
STATEMENT OF MR. OLIVER ROSE 
Mr. Rose. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 


is Oliver Rose of Nisland, S. Dak. I am president of the Rushmore 
Generation & Transmission Cooperative of Rapid City, 5. Dak., 


serving nearly 13,000 members in South Dakota and Wyoming. 


I am also president of Butte Electric Cooperative, a distribution 
cooperative serving my local area. I have made my living the past 22 
years as an irrigation farmer in western South Dakota, and have been 
in rural electrification work on the local level the past 18 years. 

The past few years I have had the privilege of representing region 


VI on the legislative committee of the National Rural Electric Asso- 


ciation. Region VI consists of the States of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota with a connected membership of over 330,000 
consumers. 

It is my privilege to be associated with this group in appearing 
before your distinguished committee for the purpose of discussing the 
ever present and ever growing needs for funds for generation and 
transmission loans, 

In our present vertical growth we are finding needs for new and 
larger transmission lines and new sources of power. In this field 
the private investor power companies are helping meet these demands 
but their capital is to a certain degree limited and they cannot build 
the entire facilities that are needed, and in some cases our needs for 
transmission and generation do not fit into their system plans in any 
way. Therefore, it is imperative that we must build our own lines 
and have our own sources of power generation. 

Another situation facing us today is that we are not getting new 
hydro-power development as we have in the past. Hydroelectric dam 
sites are being exhausted and present and future allocations fall far 
short of the demands for power. 

In other cases building schedules are being slowed down on hydro 
development due to cuts in allocation of funds and no new starts. 

In my own State we have an example of this. The work on the 
Oahe Dam has been set back approximately 19 months by a cut in 
budget funds needed to keep the dam on schedule. This means that 
the East River Electric Power Cooperative has had to change their 
loan request from $2,820,100 for a 11,250-kilowatt plant to a new re- 
quest for an additional loan of $8 million to build a 50,000-kilowatt 
plant to meet their demands for power until the additional hydro 
power becomes available. 

Another problem we have facing us today is the proposed legisla- 
tion in regard to financing REA loans. 

I believe the G. and T.’s would still have to depend on you, gentle- 
men, for adequate loan funds for our program. Due to the fact that 
we have had 100 percent financing att due to our having a period of 
2 or 3 years during construction in which we have no income. Due 
to these two facts and others, I do not believe we could secure reason- 
able financing in the private money market. 

According to the NRECA survey, we will need $36.7 million for 
the remaining of 1958 and around $125.3 million for fiseal 1959 for 
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a total of $162 million in loan funds to carry on an adequate genera- 
tion and transmission program. These figures were arrived at from a 
survey return from 27 of 31 active generation and transmission co- 
operatives in this field. 

Again, I wish to thank the committee for their fine support of the 
G. and T. program. I am sure the farmers all over A eneiiy are 
grateful to the committee for the support you have given us, and the 
more adequate power at lower cost which has resulted from it. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Rose—I would like to ask Mr. Rose a question, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Will you give us a little more information relative to Oahe Dam, 
Mr. Rose. You mentioned it here somewhere. 

Mr. Rose. Well, that has changed a little bit in the last day or two. 
I understand there has been a bill put in which will allocate more 
funds for the Oahe Dam project. This might put it back on schedule. 

I understand there are other reasons why it is a little bit off sched- 
ule so that it will be a little behind the closing date aimed for. 

Mr. Anpersen. But I think it will be aided by the bill. 

Mr. Rose. We hope it will. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. What isthe Big Bend situation ? 

Mr. Rose. It is a little past the planning stage we believe now. We 
hope it is anyway. They assure us there will be money available. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McWhorter. Mr. J. Arthur Anderson, Mr. Chairman, from 
Fort Collins, Colo., who will also discuss G. and T. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MR. J. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am 
J. Arthur Anderson from Loveland, Colo., where I operate an irri- 
gated farm which is an agricultural and livestock operation. 

I am a director of the Poudre Valley Rural Electric Association. 
I am also a member of the executive committee of the Colorado 
Statewide Association. It is again a pleasure to serve on the legis- 
lative committee, representing region VII, which is composed of the 
States of Wyoming, Nel wraska, Kansas, and Colorado. 

It is a great honor for me to be associated with this group in ap- 
pearing before your distinguished committee to present some of the 
problems of ru r al electrification. 

The use of electricity in the rural areas is definitely on the increase. 
This presents a problem to the rural electric systems to supply this 
additional needed power. In order for this to be accomplished some 
of the rural electric systems in the United States need to construct 
their own facilities; that is generation and transmission facilities. 

This power must not only be made available to our systems, but 
must also be at a price that the consumer can afford to pay. There- 
fore, it is necessary that it be made available through Rural Electri- 
fication Administration loans for this purpose. Reports indicate 
that requests for power loans are on the increase. 
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[ understand there are areas in the United States where new fed- 
erated generation and transmission cooperatives are needed. As our 
wholesale power needs grow, larger generating units are necessary 
because new powerloads are being developed all the time. 

It will not only be necessary ‘to supply the larger powerloads, for 
existing services, but because of the new uses of electricity such as 
heating, air conditioning, and other industrial uses that are becoming 
more practical and necessary every day. There will also be a greater 
need for transmission lines to carry these loads to distribution ‘paints. 

[ would like to point out to the committee that the rural electric 
systems in 1956 served 7.5 percent of all connected consumers in the 
country, that we had about 6 percent of the total investment in the 
electric industry but that we got only about 4 percent of the total elec- 
tric revenues in the industry. At the same time, rural cooperatives 
generated only one-half of 1 percent of the electric power generated 
in this country in 1955. These figures point to our greatest difficulty. 

When you realize that we own the generating capacity for only 
about 15 percent of our own needs, yet our investment still stands at 
6 percent of the total to serve almost 8 percent of all consumers, you 
can see that our debt load is very heavy compared to the private and 
even the municipal systems. 

And since, to carry this unusually heavy debt load—a debt which 
is heavy because we have to run lines so far to pick up each con- 
sumer—we have only 4 percent of spe total revenues you can see the 
spot we are always in. Since about 32 percent of the average annual 
costs of a cooperative the country over is the cost of wholesale power, 
you can see how important even a fraction of a mill in cost is to us in 
remaining solvent, paying our interest and amortization payments 
and keeping our systems in shape to give good service. 

So each year we always want to stress to you the importance of 
keeping plenty of funds for generation pe transmission whether we 
use those funds for actual construction, or just use them to barga 
for reasonable wholesale rates. 

The fact that they are available helps us to bargain. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I hope that you will authorize adequate 
funds so the generation and transmission loans which are needed cai 
be approved and so that no one can say or imply that loans cannot 
be made because adequate funds are not available. Thank you. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Again, I want to express my thanks to you of the 
committee and appreciation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. We are pleased to have you before our 
committee. We recognize the value of funds for this purpose, 
whether used or not, as you have brought out. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Lyle Wilson from Gladstone, Mich., Mr. 
Chairman, who will discuss administrative funds. 
STATEMENT OF 


MR. LYLE 






WILSON 


Mr. Wirson. Thank you, gentlemen and members of the committee 
My name is Lyle W filson. I live on a dairy farm in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan near Stephenson. I am a director of Alger 
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Delta Cooperative Electric Association of Gladstone and the Michi. 

gan director of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
T have been appointed to serve on the legislative committee for Judge 
Miller who had to relinquish all activities due to a very bad heart 
condition. 

Judge Miller used to represent region IV, Indiana, Michigan, and 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are sorry to learn of his troubles. 

Mr. Wilson. We all feel badly about it. 

We have come a long way in the electric program over the past 
years and have made a very enviable record which would not have 
been made had it not been for the able assistance of the REA Admin- 
istrator and his able staff. 

As members of the legislative committee have already told you, we 
believe that we must have adequate loan funds to carry out the pro- 
gram in the future as the Congress of the United States intended. 
~ In addition to these loan funds, it will be necessary in the next fiscal 
year to have adequate administrative funds. And we believe that an 
amount of $9,500,000 will be needed to do this job. As indicated in 
both tables 1 and 2 which show the amount of REA administrative 
funds appropriated and obligated for the electric and telephone pro- 
gram and the man-years of REA manpower employed by program, 
it appears evident that over the last few years, the administrative 
funds appropriated and obligated have been equally split between the 
telephone and electric programs. 

We feel that there is more than justifiable need to have an adequate 
amount of administrative funds for both the REA telephone and 
electric programs, but we believe it is also evident that. the effective- 
ness of the REA personnel assigned to the electric program has been 
curtailed due to the fact that they do not have adequate administrative 
funds. 

For this reason, we are asking for $9,500,000 in administrative 
funds this year for REA, which, I believe, is $481,000 more than asked 
for in the budget, with the stipulation that this additional $481,000 be 
earmarked specifically for the REA electric loan program. 

It has been stated here before that the latest figure on the backlog 
of loan applications is $167 million. 

This committee feels that this is an undue amount of backlog and 
that possibly some of these additional funds we ask for administrative 
purposes could be used to expedite faster processing of these loans. 

Quite often you will run into some cooperative in dire need for 
loan and the membership, at least, suffers quite a hardship having to 
wait for that loan. 

I thank you gentlemen for your attention. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

We appreciate your statement. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
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1949 
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1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955. 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1936 
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1936 
194 
194! 
194: 
194. 
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196 
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195 
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TaBLE I.—REA administrative funds appropriated and obligated by program, fiscal 
years 1935-58 











Total ad- Administrative funds obligated 
ministrative 
Fiscal year funds appro- 
priated Total Electric Telephone 
program program 
1935 $43, 687 ae 
1936 699, 72 1 $743, 408 $743, 408 
1937 1, 201, 617 1, 185, 711 1, 185, 711 
1938 1, 520, 000 1, 472, 311 1, 472, 311 
1939 __ 2, 402, 000 2, 357, 115 2, 357, 115 
1940 2, 790, 000 2, 710, 118 2,710, 118 
1941 3, 675, 000 3, 545, 276 3, 545, 276 
1942 4, 262, 375 3, 851, 120 3, 851, 120 
1943 3, 500, 000 3, 234, 539 3, 324, 539 
1944 2, 558, 000 2, 549, 227 2, 549, 227 
1945 3, 246, 000 2, 903, 975 2, 903, 975 
1946 4, 671, 965 4, 469, 946 4, 469, 946 
1947 5, 550, 000 5, 528, 700 5, 528, 700 
1948: 5, 000, 000 4,817, 903 4,817, 903 
1949 5, 956, 000 5, 914, 985 5, 914, 985 | 
1950 7, 128, 000 7, 040, 394 6, 687, 400 $352, 994 
1951 8, 271, 392 8, 229, 392 7, 002, 38 ll 
1952 8, 285, 000 8, 214, 832 6, 630, 650 , 182 
1953 8, 287, 980 8, 005, 384 | 5, , 151 3, 233 
1954 7, 565, 000 7, 303, 674 4, 505, 355 319 
1955. . 2 7, 383, 490 7, 379, 398 4, 244, 406 . 992 
1956 : 5 38. 140, 000 8, 072, 536 | 4, 346, 026 4, 510 
1957 _- 8, 600, 000 | 8, 326, 688 4, 268, 402 286 
1958. 9, 030, 950 #9, 030, 950 | 4 4, 593, 550 ‘ 7,450 
Total... ER sap =e 119, 768, 177 116, 887, 582 93, 284, 655 | 23, 602, 927 

1 Fiscal years 1935 and 1936 combined, 

2 Includes transfer of funds to REA for Pay Act costs. 

3 Includes supplemental of $460,000 for Pay Act costs 

4 Estimated. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 


TABLE 2.—Man-years of REA administrative manpower employed by fiscal years, 


1936-58 


Man-years 


Year employed, Telephone Total 
electrifica- program 
tion program 

1936 2065 206 
1937 390 390 
1938 460 160 
1939 684 684 
1940 785 725 
1941 O50 950 
1942 1, 004 1, 094 
1943 790 790 
1044 646 646 
1945 723 723 
1946 QS7 987 
1947 1, 117 1,117 
1948 929 929 
1949 1, 076 1, 076 
1950 1, 152 49 1, 201 
1951 1, 131 190 1, 32 

1952 i ¥69 214 1, 183 
1953 S11 320 1, 131 
1954 628 392 1, 020 
1955 565 422 QR7 
1056 546 {48 1.014 
1957 h24 505 1, 029 
1958 1 §23 508 1, 031 


! Estimated, 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 
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Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Eric Johnson, who will discuss farm elee- 
trification research, Mr. Chairman. He is from The Dalles, Oreg. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have been reading of a Mr. Eric Johnson. He 
wants to spend our money overseas. You are a different Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. We are both from the Northwest. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ERIC A. JOHNSON 


My name is Eric Johnson. It isthe same name, incidentally. I live 
in The Dalles, Oreg. I am manager of the Wasco Electric Coopera- 
tive and have held this position for 17 years. I am actively engaged 
in helping operate my farm where we raise cattle and wheat. Since 
my appearance before this committee last year, my two sons have 
moved onto the farm. So now I am even more closely associated 
with its operations. 

I am here today in support of adequate funds for a long-range farm 
electrification research program. 

In this day of space hysteria, the tendency is for all eyes to be on 
the skies. It is very important, of course, for America to be in the 
lead in the futuristic area. But in the process of gaining this world 
supremacy let’s not forget the essentials that will make this possible. 

A strong and prosperous agricultural industry is basic to any strong 
nation. It’s no secret that Russia is also moving ahead in mechaniza- 
tion, but let’s not let them gain an advantage in this field, too. 

About 95 percent of the farms in the United States have electricity 
available. Yet few farms can be considered fully electrified. By that 
I mean more than three-fourths of the electricity used by farm people 
is used in the home. Less than one-fourth is used for farm produc- 
tion. 

We haven’t scratched the surface on the possible uses of electricity. 
Livestock labor is still 75 percent handwork. In poultry production, 
it requires 39 man-hours to produce $100 worth of products, in beef 
production 22 man-hours are necessary, and in dairy production 53 
man-hours are required to produce $100 worth of dairy products. 
That is pretty poor pay for a man oper: ating a business with an in- 
vestment of $40,000 to $50,000 or more. 

Additional long-range efforts in farm-electrification research could 
substantially change the amount of labor required and help bring 
additional income, to the farmer through savings. 

But there are three other major problems that affect the economic 
welfare of the farmer which could be solved through a good long- 
range program of farm-electrification research. Much of the elec- 
trical farm productive equipment presently available is far too expen- 
sive for the average farmer. Much of it, even though expensive, is 
not properly engineered, nor properly installed. 

For example, during the past 2 years alone farmers over the Nation 
have invested over $10 million in only 1 major item of electrical farm 
equipment—-the bulk-milk cooler. While these coolers meet sanitary 
standards there are at present no acceptable engineering standards for 
construction, oan ence, or operation. Many farmers who own such 
tanks are already, because of operational difficulties, being forced to 
replace them all or in part. Similar problems are being experienced 
with other labor-saving equipment such as barn cleaners and silo 
nnloaders. 
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The research program in farm electrification is now being carried 
on cooperatively with 14 States to meet the widely diversified demand 

for research work in various fields. In most cases, because of lack of 
funds one engineer is forced to handle an entire project for each State. 

Additional] funds would make possible the hiring of junior engineers 
to assist in these States. This would make for more efficient operation 
and would strengthen, speed up, and add to research activities. 

So that this research can be properly conducted, we urge that $600,- 
000 be appropriated specifically for farm-electrific ation research for 
each of fiscal years 1959 and 1960. These funds would be adminis- 
tered by the Agricultural Engineering Research Division, Agricul- 
tural Research Service. A resolution — requesting this appropriation 
was unanimously passed at the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association annual meeting, in Dallas, Tex., February 6, 1958. 

And a copy of it is attached to this report. 

There are a number of studies that cannot effectively be carried on 
in the field however, because of cost of necessary instrumentation and 
lack of space. A central laboratory is needed at which special tech- 
nical instruments might be developed by special technicians for field 
use. These same facilities can be used in conducting necessary funda- 
mental basic studies on effects of electric radiation on plants, animals, 
and insects. Also these facilities would be used for performance test- 
ing of such equipment as farm-refrigeration equipment, including 
the heat pump which may be used as the basis for developing stand: 
ards for such equipment. In the attached resolution, rural-electri¢ 
cooperatives urge that $1 million be appropriated for these needed 
facilities. 

An additional $200,000 is requested for each of fiscal years 1959 
and 1960 to initiate a study of the use of electricity in the preven- 
tion and correction of soil damage caused by salinity and alkali 
on irrigated lands and on nonirrigated lands subject to periodic 
or infrequent high water table conditions. This proposed program 
of basic research would be cooperative between the Agricultural 
Enginering and Soil and Water Conservation Research Divisions 
at two locations, one in the southwestern area and one in the north- 
western area of the United States. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows: ) 

NRECA ANNUAL MEETING 1958 







RESOLUTION No. C—5 






From: Legislative committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee. 
Subject: Loan funds. 

Be it resolved, That we respectfully request the Congress to authorize and 
appropriate the following sums in order that the rural electric, rural telephone, 
and farm electrical research programs may go forward in keeping with the 
deepening economic needs of the rural peoples of our country. * * * 

** * (7d) Research funds: Minimum amount of $600,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960 to be available for all phases of research as it ap- 
plies to the use of electricity on the farm; together with an additional $200.- 
000 in each of the 2 fiscal years for a study of the use of electricity in cor- 
recting alkali soil conditions in order that this soil may be made productive. * * * 
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RESOLUTION No. H-1 


From: Research committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee. 
Subject: Farm research. 

Whereas the need for expanding activities in farm electrification has in- 
creased and is increasing each year, both in volume and in scope of projects; 
and 

Whereas there is not now adequate housing space, equipment, or facilities 
available to the Agricultural Research Service for the conduct of basic re- 
search in the field of rural electrification ; and 

Wherens farm electrification is already in excess of $1 billion per year busi- 
ness and in great need of basic research: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association urge the 
Congress to appropriate $1 million for the acquisition of adequate facilities 
and equipment to be located at some suitable location for the conduct of re- 
search in the broad field of farm electrification. 

Mr. .Jounson. It has been my pleasure to appes ar before you. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Johnson, we are mighty glad to have 
your statement. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Olin S. Davis from Kent County, Md., Mr. 
Chairman, who will discuss our repayment record. 

Mr. Wuirren. You gave him the piano part, the part that you 
can all be proud of. 

Mr. McWuorter. He isa new member, too. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your repayment record is excellent enough. That 
is one of the finest things in your program. 

Mr. Davis. Allright,sir. I will proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MR. OLIN SS. DAVIS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Olin 
S. Davis. I live ona farm in Kent County, Md. Our principal crops 
are corn, small grains, canning crops, and milk. 

I am director and now serving as president of the Choptank Eelec- 
tric Co-op, Inc., located in Denton, Md. We furnish electric service 
to more than 12,000 members and have about 3,000 miles of lines. 

I would like to add there that we serve parts of all nine counties on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. When I say parts, I mean the parts 
that no one else wanted to serve. 

I am also serving as a member of the Maryland State advisory com- 
mittee of the Farmers Home Administration, the Maryland State 

‘air Board and a director of Kent County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
I am appearing before this congressional committee as a member of the 
NRECA legislative committee. 

The Rural Electrification Administration’s statistical summary for 
January 1958, table 1 attached, shows that the active REA electric 
borrowers paid to Pe Federal Government some $602.3 million in 
principal payments, $117.5 million of this in advance payments. Also, 
these active REA electric borrowers have paid, as of this date, $302.6 
million in interest payments. 

I would also like to point out to the committee that as of December 
31, 1957, only 3 borrowers were delinquent 30 days or more in their 
principal and interest payments in the amount of $103,000—only about 
0.004 percent of the balance of principal and interest outstanding on 
all REA electrification loans. 
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The point I am trying to make is this: We believe the rural electric 
cooperatives have a most enviable repayment record. I do not think 
any other Federal lending agency can surpass this record. However, 
we must not be lulled into believing that this fine record cannot be 
marred or that the security of the Government cannot be jeopardized, 

There are a combination of reasons for this statement including: 

1. The deterioration of the rural ec onomy as witnessed, for ex: umple, 
by the over 300,000 idle services which the rural electrics now have; 

2. The pirating of our consumers; 

3. The way in ‘which we have been faring before the various State 
iaility commissions ; 

The proposed legislation now before the Congress to raise REA 
interest rates and force us into the private market to borrow our funds. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my honest belief 
that we can continue to provide adequate and ample service to our 
cooperative consumers under the arrangement now in existence between 
the cooperatives and the Congress. “We hope and pray that this 
arrangement will remain untampered with, and, if so, I feel confident 
that we will continue to maintain our excellent repayment record. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir, very much. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Wuirren. We: apprec iate your statement. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is R. D. Bennett, 
from Columbia, S. C., who is pinch-hitting for T. W. Hunter, who 
has been ill of Eorneernis and couldn’t be here. 

Mr. Wuirren. We know Judge Hunter. We have had him before 
us several times, and we welcome you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MR. R. D. BENNETT 


Mr. Bennerr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am R. D. Bennett, 
manager of the South Carolina Electric Cooperative, Inc., an asso- 
ciation of 24 electric cooperatives serving 130,000 rural consumers with 
electricity. I am appearing for T. W. Hunter, who cannot be here 
due to illness. Mr. Hunter is the regular member of the legislative 
committee from region II covering South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

I am sure this committee and the Congress know that as reported 
recently by the Agriculture Marketing Service, farmers’ realized net 
income for 1957 is estimated at $11.5 billion. This represents a drop 
from 1956 realized income of about $500 million, or 4 percent. I am 
sure you are also aware of the fact that for the past several years 
farm income has, to say the least, been rather low. This factor, along 
with several others I would like to mention, has serious implications 
for the rural electric cooperative program. 

I am sure you are also aware of the fact that as has been reported 
in the papers, farm population has continued to decrease over the past 
few years. In 1956, for example, farm population was estimated at 
92.3 million and for 1957 at 20.4 million—a drop of approximately 
2 million people. 

These two factors—the drop in realized net income and the drop in 
total farm population—means essentially this to the rural electric co- 
operatives. We know that today there are several rural electric coop- 
eratives throughout the country and in my own area that are in jeop- 
ardy, and if this trend continues, lower farm income and more and 
more people leave the rural areas, more rural electric cooperative sys- 
tems will find their economic feasibility seriously jeopardized. 

We know for the United States as a whole that there are over 
300,000 idle services on the rural electric cooperative lines. These 
idle services represent a significant economic burden to these rural 
electric cooperatives. In my own area of the country the two rea- 
sons I have already mentioned—lower farm income and people leaving 
the farm—plus several other factors, present an economic burden 
which is no pleasure to contemplate. The soil bank program and the 
reforestation program have soaa greatly to the difficulty that the 
cooperative program is facing. W ith the soil bank program, many 
of the landowners have pl: aced their land under this program, thereby 
leaving many tenant homes unoccupied, causing the cooperatives 
many ‘idle services. In addition to this, the reforestation program 
has caused many rural people to move from their farmland into towns, 
thereby causing additional idle services, which adds up to a dangerous 
point as to whether many of our cooperatives can feasibly operate. 
The 24 cooperatives in South Carolina have more than 10,000 idle 
services. 
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Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bennett. Through the years it has become apparent, as has 
been pointed out many times, that the rural electric cooperatives have 
done and will continue to do all in their power to provide complete 
and continued coverage to all prospective consumers in the areas they 
serve. It is an undisputed fact, 1 believe, that the cooperatives are 
doing this. Such coverage cannot be provided, however, unless ade- 
quate loan funds are made available at an interest rate low enough 
to provide this coverage. 

We believe our rural electric cooperatives are economically feasible. 
This is not to say they are profitable in the normal sense of the word, 
but we do mean to say that the American people, through the United 
States Treasury, are not subsidizing the program. 

Over the years there has been muc ch propaganda put forth attempt- 
ing to show that the rural electric cooperatives are subsidized. A 
study of the record, I believe, would prove this position wrong. This 
contention, I believe, has been put forth as a justification for proposed 
legislation to im rease Rural Electrification Administration interest 

rates. It is my belief, however, that this contention can be classified 
more in the realm of “window dressing” than anything else for I 
believe that the proponents of such legislation have as their real pur- 
pose in mind a desire to eliminate the rural electrification program. 

It is our firm belief that this is the case. We feel that a careful 
study of the proposed legislation now before the Congress affecting 
the rural electrification program will lead to these conclusions—(1) 
that the revolving fund as outlined in the proposed bill is not a re- 
volving fund, (2) that there would be great difficulty (if not im- 
possibility) in securing private financing due to equity requirements 
and other matters, and (3) that all in all this proposal aims at not 
bettering or benefitting the rural electrification program but at 
eliminating it. 

It is our sincere wish that this committee and the Congress will 
continue to support the rural electrification program and all that it 
stands for and continue to maintain the existing method of financing 
and interest rate charges. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be with you, and 
thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. McWnuorrer. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Riggs Shepperd, 
who is president of the National Telephone Cooperative Association, 
who has been advising with us on the telephone needs and we have 
asked him to come and appear with us. 

He is not a member of the committee but at this time I would like 
to call on him, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to hear from Mr. Shepperd. 


STATEMENT OF MR. RIGGS SHEPPERD 


Mr. Sueprerp. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Riggs Shepperd. I live in Hondo, Tex., and am manager 
of the Medina Electric Cooperative. As a part of my duties I also 
manage the Southwest Texas Telephone Cooperative, which extends 
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telephone service in a part of Frio County, Tex. I am now and have 
been for the past 3 years, president of the National Telephone Co- 
operative Association. 

Our national association at its meeting held in Dallas, Tex., Jan- 
uary 31 and February 1, of this year, ‘discussed the needs of and 
the progress of the REA telephone loan program. The association 
went on record as advocating a request to the Congress for $100 
million in loan funds for fiscal year 1959. We are appearing before 
this committee in support of that request. 

According to REA records, the administration has on hand or in 
process in the field approximately $112,500,000 in loan requests as of 
February 21, 1958. It is our understanding that there has been an 
increase of approximately 10 percent in the amount of applications 
received during the past year 

Our association has been alereea that the delivery dates on cen- 
tral office equipment have been shortened and it would now appear 
that an increased loan program would be possible and in the best 
interest of all people concerned. 

I would like to add here, Mr. Chairman, that in recent years the 
telephone cooperatives loan program has diminished somewhat. while 
those loans made to commercial borrowers have increased. 

We feel as an association that there has not been a sufficient 
emphasis placed on helping groups of farmers who cannot obtain 
telephone service from already available companies to start new co- 
operative organizations and we hope that in some manner that part 
of the program can be reemphasized and helped out. 

We would like to suggest to the committee that at least half of 
these loan funds that we are asking for, if granted by the committee 
and the Congress, be earmarked for cooperative loan purposes in 
the hope that there would be more emphasis and more attention paid 
to the cooperative organization where the farmers can own their 
own telephone concerns. 

Our national association is greatly concerned over proposed legis- 
lative changes in the REA loan programs which have been submitted 
for congressional consideration. In the REA telephone-loan pro- 
gram there has always been a very large problem of working out a 
feasible operating unit to extend telephone service in the rural areas. 
In many cases even cooperative nonprofit telephone organizations 
have had great difficulty in extending telephone service on an area- 
coverage basis because of the costs. 

It is our opinion that, if the interest rate on telephone loans is 
increased, it will not be possible to make very many feasible telephone- 
cooperative loans because of the increased cost in fixed charges. 

Telephone cooperatives are much younger than the electric co- 
operatives and, in general, in a much weaker financial position. Most 
of them have very ‘little equity built up in their organizations, and it 
is certain that the telephone rates would have to be greatly increased 
in order to meet higher interest rates. In most cases this would mean 
that fewer farmers could or would take telephone service. Almost 
certainly this would cut down on the feasibility of future telephone 
loans. In our opinion, it will be the virtual end of the REA telephone 
program. 
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I want to thank you for this opportunity to appear, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Shepperd. We appreciate your 
statements. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman, we would like at this time to 
call on our general manager, Clyde Ellis, to make a statement, pick 
up any loose ends that we have left unsaid, and discuss, probably, 
some pending legislation and other matters that we think are very 
vital to our program. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Fllis. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


Mr. Exuuis. Mr. Chairman, 2 or 3 significant facts that I think ought 
to be mentioned. 

One is that the electric industry, — as you know, is perhaps 
the fastest growing major industry i in America. We believe it is. It 
is doubling its sales about every 714 ‘te 10 years, peace or war, and 
has been for 4 decades. The rural segment of the electric industry is 
growing even more rapidly; we double our use about every 414 to 5 
years 

This makes a gigantic problem for us (1) to find the power that 
is necessary to go into our lines, and (2) to build our lines bigger all 
the time—as the commercial industry is doing, too. That means build- 
ing bigger wires, bigger poles, bigger transformers, bigger generators, 
more generators all the time. 

Despite the fact that the farm population is decreasing in America, 
the rural population is not decreasing, and the rural electrics are 
serving more people all the time. To. give you a little idea of how 
big the program really is now, we are paying, roughly, $150 million 
a year now for wholesale power, about half of which we get from the 
commercial power companies. 

I understand that when the Department people and REA people 
came before your committee, a good percent of the time was spent 
discussing the new bill that the administration has sent to the Agri- 
culture Committees of the House and Senate. 

We believe, gentlemen, that this new bill is one of the cleverest 
pieces of proposed legislation that we have seen. We think that the 
Under Secretary’s statement to the committees and the proposed bill 
itself, whether so intended or not, are very deceitful, misleading, and 
would constitute, actually, a fraud upon rural America if enacted 
in the law. Now those are pretty strong words. I think I can prove 
to you what I say. 

Mr. Wuirren. From that, do I understand you are opposed to it? 

Mr. Exuis. Slightly. Mr. Chairman, as you know, there are two 
titles to the existing law, titles Iand II. I say the proposal is clever, 
because it doesn’t propose to abolish the existing law. It just abol- 
ishes what is done under the existing law by adding titles III and IV. 

Title III sets up what they call a revolving fund. On its face 
it is deceptive, misleading, and untrue. In the first place, it wouldn’t 
be a fund at all. A fund is funded, but this fund would exist as a 
fund only to the extent that you here in Congress appropriated money 
into it, just as you are doing now. So, there would be no gain there. 
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Then, the Secretary is authorized to issue bonds, using the alleged 
fund as security. He would sell bonds on the open market up to 
the extent of 50 percent of the total of this so-called fund. The 
Congress would limit the amount of the fund that could be used for 
loanseach year. Again, I say it wouldn’t bea fund. 

They say, you see, that we would put all the existing notes and 
mortgages into the fund. This is paper, and not money. It wouldn’t 
be worth a darn as a fund in the sense we talk about when we say 
revolving fund. The paper would help build up the amount against 
which the 50 percent would run. But the bill provides that every dime 
of that money as it comes in from the systems in repayments on exist- 
ing loans simply goes right on through the fund and into the United 
States Treasury. Not a dime would revolve. It is absolutely false 
to say that this is a revolving fund. The concept of a revolving fund 
is well known and understood in American law and procedure, and 
it involves the coming into a fund of money, turning around and pay- 
ing the money out or as is the case here, turning around and lending 
it out. None of that would happen. 

So I think it is awfully wrong the way the thing is built up. 

Now, what they have done, obviously, is to pick up—somebody 
among them must have known of this—to pick up some sentiment 
that has existed among the systems for a true revolving fund so that 
they wouldn’t have to come back to Congress every year. Not that 
they are trying to get away from Congress, but it is a bit of an un- 
certainty as you know. We don’t doubt but that there will be plenty 
of money this year, but we don’t know what will happen 5 years from 
now or even another from now. 

So, there is some sentiment for a true revolving fund. That is 
what they have tried to capitalize on here and that again is awfully 
wrong, I think. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Ellis, in that connection, if | may interrupt. 

One of your members testified that, under this bill you will find it 
difficult to get money. The Department witnesses testified that, under 
the terms of this bill, it would be possible for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to surrender the first mortgage which the Government has on 
all the REA lines and their properties, plants, and so forth, and offer 
that as a security for debentures or bonds that might be sold on the 
open market. He further agreed that, if those bonds and debentures 
were bought by the private utility, and if perchance we did have a 
depression and you were forced to default on the payment, it would 
be possible for the private utilities to foreclose on such loans. 

Now, if that be true, and the Department said it was possible, 
though they didn’t believe Congress would let that happen, wouldn’t 
you think there would be some folks res ady to buy your debentures and 
bonds? 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, I think they would be ready to buy them 
under those circumstances for a purpose. I do. And I think that 
many of our—I think that the making of money hard to get, unavail- 
able in adequate amounts, and the raising of the interest rate—for we 
believe this would raise it to around 6 percent—would cause many of 
our systems to go bankrupt. If our interest rate had been 6 percent 
in the last fiscal year for which we have record, that is the one ending 
last June, then our net margins in the systems as a whole, in the aggre- 
gate, would have been $18 million less than zero, at 6 percent. 
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fr. Wuirren. The Department witnesses testified, I believe, that 
they had made very little study of it. They had made no study, inso- 
far as being able to support any contention. But just by a rule of 
thumb, of pulling it out of the air, they attempted to say that, where 
it was guaranteed by the Government or where it was secured by 
a waiver by the Government of the first mortgage loan or the purchase 
of such loans, the interest charge would run about on-ehalf percent 
above what the Government has to pay for its money. 

They later agreed that there would be insurance cost and several] 
other things that would make it another half a percent which would 
leave it about 1 full percent above what the Government has to pay 
for its money. 

Mr. Exxis. Mr. Chairman, it is hard for me to believe that any 
responsible Government official really believes that, not if he has made 
any investigation. 

Let me show you. In the first place, we don’t stand in as good posi- 
tion—I am coming to this insured-loans part in just a moment—we 
don’t stand in as good position as the public power districts. We are 
not units of Government. The public power distributors today are 
having to pay 5 percent for their money. A county in Washington 
has just floated a $250 million issue as a public power district. They 
are going to build a dam on the Columbia and they had to pay 5 per- 
cent and a little plus. The city of Memphis, Tenn., and surely we 
don’t stand in as good a position as the city of Memphis, has rec ently 
completed its bond issue for its plant. They had to pay 5 percent 
and just a little more. 

Look at what money is costing under the various other Federal 
programs where this kind of practice is followed. I just cannot 
believe that they could expect to get it at any such an interest rate. 

Mr. Wurrren. You understood that I didn’t say the committee 
accepted their estimate. 

Mr. Exxis. Yes.sir. Thank you, sir. 

And let me say this to you. This is what makes it awfully hard for 
me to believe any such thing as this. There has been a line of people 
coming from Wall Street to Washington to explore this thing for 
about 6 or 8 months. Some of them have come by to see us before 
and after they talked with the Government people. They know we 
exist. They want to see what we think about it, what loopholes there 
are init. They don’t talk to us about interest rates of that size. 

One of these firms that came by to see us did the financing for the 
public utility district in Washington. 

These are some of the biggest firms in the country. 

Another one of these firms did the financing for the Memphis plant, 
and they ought to know what they are talking about. 

There was one more statement I wanted to make about the so-called 
revolving fund. I think a better word for the revolving fund—because 
it just gathers up the money from these several sources and funnels it 
on into either the United States Treasury or Wall Street. A better 
name for that fund would be the “funnel fund” and not the revolving 
fund. 

Now the insured loans section simply provides, as you know, that 
the Secretary shall stamp insured on our notes provided we can find 
lenders. That is about the only function the section has. Oh, he 
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has a lot of criteria set out in the bill by which he determines whether 
he shall do that or not, and he might not. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You don’t think his personal endorsement would 
add anything to the strength of the debentures on the market? 

Mr. Exxis. Somebody seems to stand pretty well with Wall Street 
around here, and so maybe it would. 

In any case, we have had experience in American agriculture with 
insured loans, and in the American economy with insured loans. How 
many veterans w alk the streets today without finding lenders under 
the veterans’ section of the Federal housing program ? 

Sure, those loans are insured, but they have got to find the money 
first, and some of them aren’t able to find it very well. 

Another significant thing about this bill, and a mystery to us, is 
why they are virtually abolishing the REA Administrator. They 
are. The REA Administrator is mentioned all through titles I and 
II, but these proposed titles IIT and IV do not mention the REA 
Administrator. 

As you know, the Secretary has been in the process of moving the 
REA over to the Director of Agricultural Credit Services anyway. 
This would do the job completely. There wouldn’t be any more REA 
Administrator except to the extent as the Secretary would see fit to 
delegate something back to the Administrator, but when he did that, 
it would be outside of the controls, the nonpartisan controls, and the 
many other controls, of titles Tand IT. This is a very, very danger- 
ous piece of legislation in my opinion. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to interrupt Mr. Ellis, 
if I may. 

Mr. Ellis, do you think it conceivable that the Congress will fall 
for anything of this nature? 

Mr. Exxis. No, : don’t. I don’t think this Congress would. 

Mr. Anversen. I don’t either. I might say:this. I think that this 
subcommittee has already put into the record sufficient doubt as to 
any such proposed legislation. I feel we have already done a pretty 
sood job of knocking it in the head. I hope so at least. 

Mr. Extis. All right, I will bring my comments on it to a very—— 

Mr. Anpersen. I am glad to see you add to our contribution along 
that line because I feel the time to kill a thing like this is to kill it at 
its inception before a lot of unknowing peuple get enthusiastic about 
something they don’t know about. 

Mr. Exxis. Right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. So I am glad to see you bring this up. 

Mr. Exuis. Just a couple of other sentences. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think you are absolutely right when you state it 
will eliminate the power of the Administrator—make him a figure- 
head. 

Mr. Exuis. The President in the budget estimate message, you 
know, was asking for $150 million under “the old law and indicated 
elsewhere $150 million would be requested under the new law. If 
there isn’t going to be any new law, we certainly need the full amount 
of the requirements under the old law. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say I criticize the gentleman from the 
Department of Agriculture for even assuming—bringing in a budget 
based on the fact of something being adopted by the Congress. 1 
think that is presumptuous on their part. 
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Mr. Exxis. Most unusual, too. 

Mr. Anpersen. It is very unusual, so I believe, Mr. Chairman, you 
have joined with me in requesting them to send us a budget based upon 
facts as they exist and not upon the assumption of something to 
happen in the future. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We asked them to give the full figures. 

Mr. Anpersen. I believe we did. 

Mr. Vursett, Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point and I 
make the unusual request, because I have a party waiting at 4:30 at 
my office. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have, too. 

Mr. Vurse.u. I would just like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

I can’t conceive of this committee approving this new legislation 
and I can’t conceive of the Congress passing this legislation. I think 
we are pretty much in agreement on this side of the table. I think it 
was a mistake to bring it up at this time without due study and I just 
don’t believe that it is safe to take a step that might destroy something 
or probably take a chance on destroying something that has proved 
so beneficial and valuable to the economy of our country and the farm- 
ers as well. 

With that I would like to be excused for the rest of the session. 

Mr. Anversen. I would like to add Mr. Vursell’s statement to mine 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. It enlarges on mine very effectively. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Chairman, will you yield at that point / 

Mr. Wuirren. I yield. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Ellis, the peop le in my home State of Kentue ‘ky 
believe that the sure way to destroy REA is to increase interest rates 
and to make loans more difficult to secure. There is room in my dis- 
trict and in the State of Kentucky for all power, both private and 
public. My people certainly do not want to destroy REA, 

Mr. Exuis. Thank you, and I am happy to hear you all say these 
things. It pleases us very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I will wind this up in two words. I think IT can 
shorten it if I may. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask to have inserted in the record, 
if I may, our analysis. It isn’t very long. 

Mr. Wuirten. We will be pleased to have it. 

Mr. Exuis. Of this new bill. 

(The analysis referred to is as follows:) 


ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATION REA BILLs 


National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Washington, D. C 


The administration has asked Congress to pass two anti-REA bills which would 
put Hoover Commission recommendations into effect. The Capehart-Hiestand 
bill would triple financing costs for all rural electrics. The administration’s 
new Wall Street proposal would provide for Wall Street private financing. 

Here are some important features you should know about: 

1. The proposal sets up an alleged revolving fund. But this revolving 
fund is not a fund, and it cannot revolve. Congress would still have to an- 
thorize money, as now, to keep this deceptive fund alive. 

2. A so-called loan-insurance scheme is set up, but you would still have 

to find the money you need; your lender would get the insurance. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture could subordinate your present mortgage 
in order to give your Wall Street lender a higher lien. 
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4. The Secretary could sell your mortgage to your enemies. 

5. No leniency is provided—if you fall behind you would be foreclosed. 

6. No refinancing is provided—once you're on the hook, you’re stuck, even 
if refinancing might reduce your interest costs. 

7. Partial advances are out—you would pay full interest on your full loan 
right from the start. 

8. No procedure is set up for deciding who is to get 2 percent money, if 
any, or 6 percent money. 

9. The REA Administrator is, in effect, abolished—he isn’t even mentioned 
in what would be the new parts of the law. 

10. The Secretary of Agriculture is the specified official, but by controlling 
financing and rates, the Secretary of the Treasury could still dominate all 
REA policies. 

In a nutshell, this proposal insures nothing but bankruptcy for you. It revolves 
nothing but your system. 


THE REA WALL STREET FINANCING BILL 


On February 17, 1958, Under Secretary of Agriculture True Morse, trans- 
mitted to committees of the Congress, for Mr. Benson and Mr. Hisenhower, a 
proposed bill “to amend the Rural Electrification Act. to encourage private 
participation in financing the loan programs.” 

This proposed bill calls for the addition of two new titles to the present REA 
Act—title III, revolving fund, and title IV, insured loans. The insured loans 
section was described at the Dallas meeting.’ The revolving fund section has 
been added by the administration since then. 

The revolving fund.—By adding title III to the present REA Act, the pro- 
posed legislation would establish what is deceptively called a revolving fund. 
Examination reveals that it is neither a fund in the usual meaning of that 
word nor does it revolve in the manner of a traditional revolving fund. ‘Title 
III is obviously misnamed to make it more palatable. 

Under the proposed legislation, the fund is supposed to contain the follow- 
ing items: loans currently outstanding, collections from borrowers, any new 
congressional authorizations, and proceeds from private financing operations. 
The proceeds from private financing operations cannot be more than 50 percent 
of the total of the other items. 

At least two items in the fund are highly deceptive: (@) the loans cur- 
rently outstanding, and (b) the collections from borrowers. Neither of these 
ean be available for new loans. 

Loans outstanding obviously can’t be loaned. What is even more significant 
is this: aS soon as a repayment on an outstanding loan is made these collec- 
tions must be sent immediately to the United States Treasury. They are never 
available for new REA loans. 

So, to say collections from borrowers are part of the fund is like teasing 
a child by putting money in his piggy bank to get him to go to bed; then taking 
it out again as soon as he’s asleep. 

Part of this sleight of hand is revealed in the order of priority in which 
assets of the fund must be used. 

According to the proposal, the fund must be used in the following order of 
priority : 

First, private lenders must be paid their interest and principal. 

Second, the United States Treasury must be paid principal and interest 
due it. 

Third, the Secretary of Agriculture must discharge other liabilities he had 
incurred under the act, such as iosses in connection with loans and his costs 
of operation. : 

Finally, there could be new loans to rural electric and telephone systems. 
Funds for these new loans would have to come from private lenders and/or 
from any further congressional authorizations. 

By the administration’s own reasoning the fund would revolve to an ever- 
decreasing amount as the systems repaid their loans via the fund to the Treasury, 
unless the Congress, as now, would continue to authorize new money for REA— 
organized confusion. 


‘See printed report of Clyde T. 
Ground,” February 4, 1958. 





Ellis, general manager of NRECA, entitled’ “Stand You: 
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Other provisions.—But there are also other and more far-reaching detrimental 
provisions. For instance, the Secretary of Agriculture, as managing trustee of 
the fund, would have authority to use any borrowers’ notes which are considered 
as assets in the fund to pay off liabilities such as would develop if a borrower 
defaulted. In other words, the Secretary could sell these notes to a private lender ; 
the private lender in turn, could sell the paper to a power company or its owners 
interested in holding a rural electric’s mortgage. Thus, a co-op that defaulted 
could effectively end up in the hands of a power company. 

There is no provision for extending payments for delinquent borrowers. Fore- 
closure is the only course. 

There is no provision for refunding or refinancing. Therefore, a borrower would 
be prevented from taking advantage of any drop in interest rates that might occur 
in the future. 

There is no provision permitting a borrower to draw down partial amounts of 
aloan. This means money would be advanced as loaned and would draw interest 
from that date. 

If the REA Wall Street bill is passed and the Capehart-Hiestand interest- 
increase bill is not passed, then loans from the revolving fund would carry differ- 
ent rates of interest depending upon the source of the money. Any loans from 
new funds appropriated by Congress would still be made at the present 2-percent 
rate. Any loans made from private sources would be made at the higher rates 
of interest that the private financiers are expected to demand—plus the service 
charge. 

The proposed legislation does not outline the procedure to be used for selecting 
those borrowers who would be entitled to the 2-percent money, if any. It could 
be a selective process, subject to discriminations, or it could be prorated among 
borrowers as such money may or may not be available at a given time. 

And, in keeping with the powers contained in the Reorganization Act of 1953, 
this bill also removes all effective authority and responsibility from the REA 
Administrator, and places it in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture, who, 
incidentally, is not bound by the nonpolitical requirements of the REA Act. 

Bonds and debentures.—In order to bring private money directly into the fund, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be authorized to issue notes, bonds, deben- 
tures or other obligations in the name of the fund—up to the amount Congress 
would specify for any given year, but never more in the aggregate than 50 per- 
cent of the amount to which the fund might be diminished. Assuming all the 
systems paid off their loans, this could be 50 percent of zero. 

And the Secretary of Agriculture could not act without approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Thus, the Secretary of the Treasury has responsibility 
for approving (a) when bonds, etc. shall be sold, (6) the amounts to be sold, 
(c) how long they shall run, and (d) what rate of interest they shall bear. 

Since the proposed bill says the obligations are in no manner guaranteed by 
the Government, the interest rates would normally run considerably higher than 
the usual Government obligations. Obviously, administration and other costs 
would be added, also. 

Under terms of the proposal, congressional authorization would still be neces- 
sary each year as now, to increase the Federal money in the fund—or even to 
keep it from diminishing—and congressional action would also be required to 
specify how much of the borrowed private money may be used in any 1 fiscal 
vear. 

Insured loans.—Title IV would establish a program of Federal Government 
insured loans from funds made available by private lenders. 

Under this proposal, a rural electric or telephone system needing a loan would 
have to find a money lender willing to make the loan. If and when the borrower 
finds a willing lender, he would then apply to the Secretary of Agriculture who 
is authorized—but not directed—to insure the loan if it qualified under such 
rules and regulations as he himself deems appropriate. 

To be elegible for insurance, a loan must bear interest at a rate approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury plus a service charge of at least 1 percent. The 
loan is also subject to “such other terms and conditions as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may determine will encourage participation by private lenders.” 
Nothing is said about encouraging rural electrification. As the REA Adminis- 
trator has stated, without trying to guess the interest rates, interest will fluctuate 
and vary by regions. 

By agreement in the insurance contract, the Secretary of Agriculture will 
service the insured loans. Thus, the banker takes no risk and does not even 
have to worry about loan servicing. 
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The insurance service charge will be set by the Secretary to cover administra- 
tive expenses and create a reserve for probable losses. This is an open-end 
affair. It has a floor but no ceiling. The charge, says the proposal, shall be 
“an annual charge at a rate equal to at least 1 percent of the outstanding princi- 
pal obligations of the loan.” 

The Secretary will put these insurance charges along with other specified re- 
ceipts into a “rural electrification and telephone loan insurance fund.” 

Subordination.—The proposal to give the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
subordinate present REA mortgages now totaling about $3 billion in order 
to give private moneylenders a first mortgage is a part of title IV. 

The Secretary is prohibited from subordinating prior liens in connection with 
the insured loan program. Except for this limitation he may use his authority 
when he finds that (a) the private money may be obtained at “reasonable rates 
and terms,” ()) the security is “reasonably adequate,” and (c) the loans will 
be repaid “within a reasonable time.” 


INTEREST INCREASE BILL WOULD TRIPLE FINANCING COSTS 


Legislation to at least triple the REA interest rate was sent to the Congress 
last July by the President’s Director of the Budget Percival Brundage who 
said that raising the interest rate will “encourage substantiation of private fi- 
nancing.”” Senator Capehart of Indiana introduced this bill in the Senate (S. 
2427) and Congressman Hiestand of California in the House (H. R. 8714). 

The Capehart-Hiestand interest-increase bill proposes to give the Secretary of 
the Treasury the power and responsibility to set the minimum rate on loans. 
He is instructed to fix the rate “taking into consideration the current average 
market yields of outstanding marketable obligations of the United States having 
maturities comparable to the loans made by the department or agency.” 

The bill provides that the agency may charge more than this minimum set 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, but not less. 

The bill also provides that an additional amount shall be added to the interest 
rate adequate to cover REA administrative expenses and probable losses. 

By using long-term maturities as a yardstick for fixing the interest rate, the 
bill selects the highest priced of the Government paper as the guide. The 
Treasury’s long-term bonds always pay a higher interest than short-term bor- 
rowings which account for most of the Government's debt. As of June 30, 1957, 
only 1 percent of the total Federals debt was in the form of securities with a 
maturity of 35 years or more. 

To tie REA interest rates to the long-term cost of money would be downright 
dishonest. Government does not finance that way. Moreover, if the adminis- 
tration and Congress are going to insist on regarding REA loans as expendi- 
tures out of income (with which we don’t agree) then it cO6uld be argued just as 
logically that, with a balanced budget, there is no interest cost at all to the 
Government. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 





The administration proposals would emasculate one of the most successful 
social and economic programs ever initiated by the Federal Government. In 
two decades this program has succeeded in bringing rural America out of dark- 
ness. Now, President Eisenhower would subordinate the welfare and living 
standards of rural America to the financial welfare of Wall Street—a small 
group of monopoly interests who, since the beginning of the REA program, have 
done everything in their power to destroy the rural electric co-ops. and power 
districts. 

For example, the revolving fund is a fraud. To call it a fund or to say that 
it revolves is outright deception. There will be no more revolving fund under 
this proposal than we now have. At present, repayments of principal and in- 
terest are transferred by REA to the Treasury and this will still be the case 
under the proposed legislation. Only Congress could make funds available 
again—just as it does now. So, the only really new feature in this fictitious 
revolving fund idea is to permit the Secretary to borrow some money from his 
Wall Street friends. 

The cost of financing the rural electric and telephone programs, assuming 
that private funds would be available—an optimistic assumption, at best—would 
conservatively be three times what it is today. 

Following are some of the initial effects on the rural electrification program 
which would be created by President Eisenhower's proposed amendments: 
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(1) The financial destruction of most rural electric cooperatives, for they 
would be unable to absorb the increased interest costs or to pass the interest 
costs on their consumers, if they could find a source of money ; 

(2) Much higher electric rates for the rural electric Consumers on systems 
financially able to survive, thus subjecting to power company sellout attacks; 

(3) Added drain on local purchasing power in rural areas as more money 
would be sent out of the community to Washington and Wall Street; 

(4) The death of rural electric generation and transmission cooperatives, thus 
destroying the effective yardstick bargaining weapon of the systems; 

(5) Forcing the REA’s squarely into the real of politics because the bills would 
(a) sidetrack the REA Administrator who is appointed for a 10-year term and 
who is subject to no politics provision of the original RE Act, and (06) in line 
with the Agriculture Reorganization Act of 1953, pass control of REA to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who, by law, and by practice, is more politically moti- 
vated and free to do as he pleases. 

(6) Vest in the Secretary of the Treasury, not the Congress, final authority 
over rates of interest and the sale of bonds, and provide him power to dominate 
REA policies even though he is likely to know little or nothing about REA. 


[S. 2427, Sith Cong., Ist sess. ] 
[H. R. 8714, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 
A BILL To insure greater consistency among Federal loan programs, to avoid hidden 


subsidies, and to achieve more effective coordination between Federal loan programs and 
the fiscal and credit policies of the Federal Government 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law (1) the interest rate on any loan hereafter made by the Treasury to any 
department or agency of the Federal Government to finance loans made by such 
department or agency shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking 
into consideration the current average market yields of outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States having maturities coniparable to the loans 
made by the department or agency, and (2) the interest rate on any loan here 
after made by any department or agency shall not be less than the rate the 
department or agency making the loan would pay if it borrowed from the Treas- 
ury at the time the interest rate on the loan is fixed, plus an additional amount 
deemed adequate to cover administrative expenses and probable losses to the 
extent consistent with the purposes of the loan program 


Mr. Exuis. I would like also, and the only other thing I am asking 
permission to insert, in the record is an article in our recent issue of 
Rural Electrification magazine entitled “Can Ignorance of the REA 
Coverage Kill Us?” I would like to read from that article now. 


Yes, there is real danger that ignorance can destroy the rural electrification 
program. 

Ignorance, of course, is simply lack of knowledge of the facts. All of us are 
ignorant of most facts. No one of us in our complex society can be informed 
on more than an infinitesimal part of the facts. And the more we know the 
more we realize the extent of our ignorance. 

Decisions are made every day based not on facts but on ignorance. Tennyson 
said it this way 

“Blind and naked ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 
On all things all day long.” 

Enough of this and democracy itself could fall. 

Now how many of us know that Uncle Sam has always required the rural 
electric systems to carry out the “area coverage” policy? How many of us 
really know what it is? How many Congressmen know it? Do Ike and Ezra 
know it? 

UNIQUE IN THE WORLD 


How many know that this is something new in the world? How many know 
it can yet wreck much of the rural electrification program ? 

The legislative history of the Rural Electrification Act clearly shows that 
Congress intended that electric service be provided to all of unserved rural 
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America—and this means continuous adequate service. This was the intent 
and purpose of the Pace Act amendment of 1944 extending the amortization 
period from 25 to 35 years and reducing the interest rate from about 2.6 per- 
cent to 2 percent. It was the Government’s covenant. Moreover, the act was 
just as carefully written to prevent the making of unfeasible loans. The ad- 
ministrator was required to certify to the feasibility of each loan—that it would 
be repaid on schedule with interest. 
These two requirements, standing alone, may seem grossly inconsistent, they 
are diametrically opposed to each other, unless certain assumptions are made. 
But these assumptions were made—and are still made. The assumptions 
were if the electric co-ops and power districts were to serve sparsely settled 
rural America, however uneconomical, the Federal Government would continue 
(1) to make loan funds available as needed, and (2) at a low rate of interest. 
These assumptions were and are the very heart of the whole REA program. 
Propagandists contend the 2 percent loans constitute a Government subsidy. 
To this we reply that throughout the total history of the rural electrification 
program, the rural electrics have instead subsidized the United States Treasury 
to the tune of about $50 million and that over the same time the United States 
Treasury has subsidized the profit power companies to the tune of 
billions of dollars in interest-free loan benefits through the accelerated tax 
amortization racket. And, oh yes, the administration is also giving money away 
for rural electrification in Bgypt. (See my report to the national annual meeting, 
Dallas, February 3, 1958, p. 39.) 


many 


Section 6 of the standard REA loan contract with the electrie co-ops and power 
districts reads as follows: 

“The borrower shall make diligent effort to extend electric service to all un- 
served persons within the service area of the borrower who (a) desire such 
service and (b) meet all reasonable requirements established by the borrower 
as a condition of such service. At such time or times as the Administrator may 
require, the borrower shall make diligent effort to obtain applications for 
membership in the borrower or subscriptions to its capital stock, as the case may 
be. from all such persons, and shall accept such applications or subscriptions by 
appropriate corporate action.” It became the co-ops’ covenant when they signed 
the contract. This decision of the Congress and of the President who signed 
the act was a social decision, not an economic decision. It was a decision in 
the interest of the general welfare, not for profit nor for anyone's special gain 
It was a decision to require the larger rural users 
areas of them—to subsidize service to the smaller 
settled areas. 


and the more thickly settled 
users and the more thinly 


We know of nowhere else on earth that this noble area coverage principle has 
been required of electric utilities serving in rural areas. Even where it appears 
in profit power company franchises and certificates, the companies are not re 
quired in practice to live up to it. Why, I couldn't get three-phase service to me 
house right here in metropolitan Washington. 

Rural electric leaders have always taken seriously their contract obligation 
to serve all the unserved. Even so, there are at least two million rural Americans 
still without electric service. And our systems are already scattered “mighty 
thin.” with the average only about three services to the mile. 


The appeals come in daily, to the local systems, to Members of Congress 


to 
REA and to NRECA, (We susvect the White House gets them, too.) 

Here are typical sentences from letters, usually handwritten: 

“Can't you help us?” 

“We can’t expect to live much longer and we would like to get liehts be 
we die.” 

“Mother is bedfast and it would help so much.” 

“My children don't have an even break in school without electricity. Also, 


they are getting an inferiorty complex about it.” 

“My husband died several years ago and I have to wash for a living and raise 
my children, too. An electric washer would help me so much.” 

Already a large percentage of the more than four million farm families and 
rural establishments served are of this less-than-break-even category 
with Ike and Ezra and Wall Street sponsoring a bill to 
to Wall Street for their loans at whatever interest rates Wall Street 
to charge them, the rural electrics are scared still. 

Oh, it’s true the bill promises “loan insurance” for some loans and a “revolving 
fund” for some others 


And now 
make the systems go 


~ 


} 
Chooses 


But the only real insurance is that under the bill the 
rural electric systems themselves would start revolving. The 


rural people al 






















































































































































































































ready served are doubling their use of power about every 5 years. This means 
eonstant rebuilding of the systems larger. Construction costs are still going up. 
Wholesale power rates to the systems are being raised by the administration, 
and by the profit public service companies. Roughly $300 million in new loans 
are required each year now, even to keep on serving those already served. 

Wall Street knows that America is ignorant of this area coverage covenant 
which was exacted by our Government to the eternal burden of the rural electric 
systems. It knows the rural electrics have no means of informing the people of 
it, that their “blind and naked ignorance” of this fact leaves them vulnerable 
to propaganda and “brawling judgments.” So Wall Street dishes out the propa- 
ganda and uses Ike and Ezra—who may also be ignorant of it. 

But I’m going to send a copy of this to each of them—and to the Congress, 
too. They ought to hear also from you and your system’s members. Let not 
ignorance be our doom. 

We'll keep our area coverage covenant with Uncle Sam and he'll keep his 
adequate-loans-at-low-interest covenant with rural America—I think. 


Mr. Exuis. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Exuis. I want to urge that REA be given a directive to cause 
them to do more to encourage the telephone service. The independ- 
ents are building down the main highways and they are not serving 
all those on the back roads. 

We think only an expanded co-op program is going to serve most 
of the still one-half of the American farmers that don’t have phones 
today. 

Mr. Warrren. We wish to thank you, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank Mr. McWhor- 
ter and his group for taking their time to come here to Washington 
and give us their opinions as to what is to the best interest of the 
American people relative to REA. 

Mr. Wuirren. We wish to take this opportunity to thank you all. 

Mr. McWnuorter. Thanks again for all of your courtesies. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


HON. EARL WILSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 
BRUCE HARDY, LEXINGTON, IND. 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have before our committee our friend 
and colleague, Earl Wilson, who is a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. I understand that he would like to present one of his 
friends to the committee. Mr. Wilson has always supported agricul- 
tural programs and, we know of no better friend of agriculture. 

Weare glad to have you here, Earl. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I want to join in those nice remarks 
relative to Mr. Wilson. I have observed him all through the years. 
I don’t know of a man more intensively interested in matters comiil 
before our subcommittee than Mr. Wilson. 

Glad to have you here. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. Ander- 
sen, for those kind remarks. I certainly have the highest regards for 
this committee and the work it has done. I can say that this com- 
mittee has always had the best interests of agriculture and the farmer 
at heart. 
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Now you folks can hear me any time. Therefore, I am going to 
resent a constituent of mine from the grassroots. He is Bruce 
Hardy from Lexington, Ind., Scott County, farmer—a farm manager, 
a former Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture teacher of the high 
schools of Indiana, and one that really knows the farm program. 

I now give you Bruce Hardy. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, would you yield at this point? 

I have the pleasure, Mr. Chairman, of serving on a very fine subcom- 
mittee with my friend, Mr. Earl Wilson. Mr. Hardy, your fine Con- 
gressman, may move into my district at any time that he desires. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first 
may | thank you for permitting an ordinary farmer, who has taken 
time out and paid his own way to Washington, to voice the sentiments 
of my fellow farmers in Indiana on the agricultural conservation 
program. 

A few years ago, Mr. Benson proposed a reduction in ACP funds 
from 250 million to 140 million. I appeared with Congressman Wil- 
son before this committee and stated that numerous farmer polls in- 
dicated that the great majority of farmers were for the program 
even though the farm bureau leadership in many States was for the 
eut. The Indiana Farm Bureau’s official organ, “The Hoosier 
Farmer,” criticized my Congressman and me for our remarks. How- 
ever, at the State farm bureau convention, the farmer delegates over- 


_ 


ruled their leadership by overwhelmingly adopting the following 
resolution. 

Resolution No. 3. ACP payments: 

Agricultural conservation practices have been widely accepted and used by 
farmers in recent years. All people, consumers and producers alike, are benefited 
by good conservation practices. It is apparent by the results of the tabulation 
of the opinion report and the resolution sent in by the counties that farmers 
desire continuation of this program. We recommend that ACP payments be 
continued as in the past. 

Now, Mr. Benson is recommending a still greater cut and some very 
drastic changes in the program which would adversely affect not only 
Indiana farmers but farmers in many other States. The ACP is 
regarded by the vast majority of our conservation-minded farmers as 
one of the most helpful pieces of legislation which has been enacted 
by Congress for the benefit of agriculture. The present appropria- 
tion of $250 million is a small price to pay for encouraging the con- 
servation of our soil and water resources and insure for our urban 
dwellers that the productivity base of our farms will be safeguarded. 
Over one and a quarter million farmers participate in this program, 
despite the fact that USDA officials have tried to weaken it by unwise 
administrative rulings. Last year Assistant Secretary Peterson broke 
faith with the Congress by attempting to eliminate several important 
practices after he thought the agricultural appropr iation bill had been 
sent to the President for his signature. Prompt action by congres- 
sional farm leaders prevented his program from being adopted. We 
want no more of such dictatorial actions by an appointed subordinate 
of Mr. Benson. 

Present USDA recommendations to Congress for the 1959 program 
would practically eliminate its usefulness to farmers in Indiana and 
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many other States. I refer particularly to the liming provisions, 
which provide the key to our soil-fertility problems on millions of 
farms today. Indiana farmers have personally insisted on utilizing 
the liming practices for 73 percent of the total funds allocated to our 
State. Farmers themselves are the best judges of what programs 
best fit their needs, rather than the judgmetn of a bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington. To get maximum results for the money spent on ACP, the 
various State committees and local administrators should be given 
considerable latitude in fitting the program to local needs and varied 
conditions. In Utah, water-conservation measures probably are all 
important, while in Indiana soil-fertility problems are generally of 
paramount importance. Particularly is this true in many States 
where lime is necessary to grow legumes and thus restore fertility and 
humus to our soils. 

It seems ironical that other facets of our soil-conservation efforts 
have far more money but much less farmer participation than ACP, 
For instance, in 1957, the ACP allocation for Indiana was $5,705,000, 
Approximately 56,000 farms participated, and yet many requests. for 
additional assistance were turned down by ACP county committees. 
During the same period, the conservation reserve program of the soil 
bank allocated $9,602,000 to Indiana, but only $456,000 was used on 
744 farms. In like manner, funds for SCS have been greatly in- 
creased, but farmer participation in the program does not compare 
favorably with am of ACP. Likewise, participation in the Great 
Plains program is low compared to the funds appropriated. Thus, 
it would appear oe al.that all of these efforts which have similar 
objectives should be coordinated more closely, with a more equitable 
distribution of funds to carry on the important job of soil conservation. 

In closing, may I urge this committee to maintain the ACP appro- 
priation at its present level of $250 million? TI also want to urge the 
committee to take whatever action is necessary to prevent the USDA 
administrators from elimiating, under the guise of improving the pro- 
gram, those practices which have been in effect m 1958. We saw this 
almost happen last year. If this committee continues the program at 
the $250 million level, you must provide the necessary wording to 
insure a program in 1959 simil: _ to what we have had in 1958, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to give you my 
views. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Hardy, thank you very much for your fine state- 
ment. We won’t prolong this, due to the lateness of the hour, and we 
are sorry te » have a you here so late, but it couldn't be helped. 
This committee has had the job shevial every year of trying to restore 
funds in this program that the Budget Bureau has tried to cut out. 
We have had to fight the American Farm Bureau leadership and all 
that. It was this subcommittee which wrote the language in the report 
last year to go along with the same practices as before, which meant 
the ones the farmers had selected. 

But it does help us on this committee to have statements from people 
like you in this record. It gives us somebody to quote when we get 
to the floor on these facts. 

We wish to thank you and also our colleague, Mr. Wilson, for being 
with us. We could discuss it much longer except for the lateness of 
the hour. We wish to thank you again. 
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Mr. Harpy. I appreciate that, and thank you for being courteous 
enough to hear us at this hour. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Mr. William E. Welsh, secretary-manager of the 
National Reclamation Association, who was scheduled to appear this 
afternoon, will be unable to appear. Therefore, | would like to insert 
for him the statement he would have presented to the committee to 
be made a part of the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. William E. Welsh is as follows :) 


My name is William FE. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National 
Reclamation Association. 

The membership of our association, which includes representatives from a 
large share of the irrigation districts of the West, are vitally interested in 
several phases of the program of the Department of Agriculture which comes 
before your committee for consideration. 

Soil and water research.—In 1949, a special committee on agricultural re- 
search was appointed by the president of our association. This committee 
made a very complete and exhaustive study and at the annual meeting in 1951 
submitted a comprehensive report outlining the objectives of our association 
in soil and water research. This report was published in 1952 as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 98. Since that time we have had a continuing committee dealing 
with this particular subject. 

The thinking of the association at the present time is best expressed by the 
report of the special committee which was submitted to the association and 
unanimously approved at the last annual convention held in Phoenix, Ariz., 
November 6-8, 1957. Following is the report: 
















“ANNUAL REPORT, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COM MITTE! 

























“The agricultural research committee of this association met at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on May 23 and again at Phoenix, Ariz., on November 4, 1957. At 
both meetings, representatives of Federal agencies were available to the com- 
mittee for questioning concerning their activities 

“The association, in expressing its policies concerning agricultural research at 
conventions during the past several years, has stressed the findings contained 
in Senate Document No. 98, 82d Congress, published in 1952. This document was 
originally prepared by the agricultural research committee, then functioning for 
the association, and was a complete and thorough documentation of the needs 
for objective agricultural research to the end that our basic natural resources 
of land and water might more efficiently and abundantly produce foods and 
fibers. 

“We are greatly encouraged that the Congress has provided funds to construct 
two soil and water research laboratories, one to be located near Phoenix to serve 
the Southwest, and the other in the southerly portion of Texas. To activate 
such facilities, it is mandatory that funds be appropriated to provide operating 
personnel and equipment during the next fiscal year. The two facilities will 
serve the peculiar needs of large areas, but not the somewhat different needs 
of other portions of the irrigated West. A continuing program, establishing 
more regional laboratories, is required to fully implement the research recom- 
mended by the association, as expressed in Senate Document No. 98. 

“Your committee is concerned that research agencies of the Government suf- 
fer, because compensation rates for technical scientists are far from commen 
surate with similar rates offered by private industry today. A research program 
cannot function without capable personnel. Vacancies have occurred in Gov- 
ernment research because of such substantial differentials in compensation 
We are also concerned over suggestions that such vacancies be abolished, rather 
than make realistic appraisals of the situation, in order to strengthen the 
program. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that research be accelerated to make pos 
sible an objective appraisal of the future benefits of proposed projects, includ- 
ing soil quality, water supply and other phases of such operations. 
















Likewise, 


such research should attempt to forecast production adjustments to meet future 
market requirements. Such forecasting, if possible, would be a strong factor 
in determining the future stability of a proposed project. 

“Members of the committee have taken a deep interest in the control of aquatie 
weeds and water wasting vegetation. Of particular interest is the current use 
of aromatic solvents, and recent discovery by industry of effective chemicals 
used during the current year as a field experiment for the first time. Interest 
has likewise been given to the use of ceytl alcohol and other materials as an 
inhibitor of evaporative losses from reservoir surfaces. 

“The foregoing is the product of the meetings of your committee during the 
past year. We are encouraged that Congress recognizes the need of research 
laboratories, and are hopeful that such recognition will continue. 

“We wish to reaffirm the feelings expressed in our previous annual reports 
as follows: 

“(1) Funds are not adequate to support current research, or to accelerate 
the program to the end that a comprehensive and realistic soil and water 
research program is in effect. 

“(2) Research is a basie factor in private industry, and pays large divi- 
dends It should receive the same attention in Government. 

“(3) Basic research should be implemented by application in the field, 
or it is of no value to agriculture Adequate funds would make this pos- 
sible. 

“Your committee has continued to convey its thoughts and recommendations 
to the Bureau of the Budget, and has received assurances of careful considera- 
tion in reply. 

‘To implement these recommendations, the committee has submitted a reso- 
lution to the resolutions committee for adoption by this convention 

“Members of the agricultural research committee are: Hon. George DTD. Clyde, 
Governor of Utah: Wayne M. Akin, Arizona; Ira C. Husky, Oklahoma: Philip P. 
Smith, Colorado: W. V. Lambert. Nebraska: Daniel B. Noble, Oregon: Arthur 
Svendby, South Dakota 


L. HENDERSON, California. Chairman.” 


Also significant is t res ion which Was adopted at the Phoenix convention, 
which is as follows 


XPANDED SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


“Whereas th ational Reclamation Association by resolutions heretofore 
adopted at annual meetings has emphasized the urgent need for an expanded 
program of soil and water research as set forth in Senate Document No. 98, 82d 
Congress, 2d session: and 

“Whereas the Congress has appropriated funds for the buildings and equip 
ment of two soil and water research laboratories in the Southwest: and 

“Whereas the concepts expressed in Senate Document No. 98 indicate the 
continued need for the future establishment of additional soil and water research 
laboratories in other areas of the irrigated West ; and 

“Whereas operation of existing laboratory facilities, and those that may be 
established in the future will require specific funds to be appropriated by 
Congress for maintenance and operation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association : 

“(a) Urge the allocation of adequate funds to the Western Soil and Water 
Research Branch of the Department of Agriculture to provide emphasis on such 
problems as 

Ol Moisture conservation and erosion control: 

‘(2) Water supply and its physical control ; 

“(23) Determination of irrigation water requirements : 

*/ Methods of water application ; 

mes Drainage of irrigated lands; 

‘(6) Methods of increasing water yield by controlling; undesirable veg- 
etation on watersheds: and 


( ) 
‘ 


Methods of applying the findings of basic research to practices in the 
field through the mediums of: (1) development farms; (2) cooperation with 
other agencies of the Denartment of Agriculture and related State agencies 
on irrigated farms to establish patterns of water requirements, water appli- 
cations, and drainage practices 
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“(b) Urge continued support for the existing program relating to control of 
aquatic weeds and water wasting vegetation: Be it further 

“Resolved, That the cfficers, directors, and the agricultural research committee 
of this association be urged to keep Members of the Congress and Federal ad- 
ministrators informed of the need for strengthening agricultural research re- 
lating to the more effective utilization of our limited soil and water resources, 
and to support legislation sponsoring this objective.” 

We believe that the report of the above committee, together with the resolu- 
tion, set forth very forcibly, the urgent need for continued soil and water re- 
search, and we strongly urge that adequate funds be made available to carry this 
important work forward on a basis commensurate with the needs of our rapidly 
increasing population. 

Moss and aquatic weeds in irrigation canals.—In my appearance before your 
committee for the past several years I have emphasized the fact that moss and 
aquatic weeds in irrigation canals have become a very serious problem of the 
many irrigation canals throughout the West. Two years ago we submitted to 
this committee for inspection and review a total of 146 letters that had been 
received from managers of irrigation canals all over the West. Altogether they 
came from 13 States. They represented millions of acres of irrigated land. 
They all pointed to the one difficult problem with which they are confronted— 
they are fighting moss in irrigation canais. This is a field in which there is a 
wonderful opportunity for research—a field where it is most urgently needed. 
These people expect to continue to carry on a program of eradicating the moss 
during the irrigation season. They are not asking for help in that respect. All 
they want is a research program, the objective of which is to find a more economi- 
cal means of controlling this moss. This is a field in which private capital cannot 
be expected to participate. Some research work in a very small way has been 
earried on between the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion office in Denver. We strongly urge that an adequate appropriation be made 
available to continue this program, which is so vitally important to the irriga- 
tion farmers in every State in the West. The water users committee of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association strongly endorsed the program of research in 
moss control, stating, “There is general need for research on this problem by or 
on a national scale through the Federal Government with :ppropriations for that 
purpose.” 

Noxious weed control.—The control of noxious weeds on federally owned or 
controlled land is a serious problem in many States of the West as indicated 
by the following resolution, also adopted at the Phoenix convention: 


“RESOLUTION NO. 14.—NOXIOUS WEED CONTROL 


“Whereas noxious weeds on federally controlled land are injurious to farm 
and range lands; and 

“Whereas at present no Federal funds are available for the control of noxious 
weeds on federally controlled lands: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association urges the appropriation 
of funds by Congress for the control of noxious weeds on federally controlled 
lands; and also urges Federal assistance through existing agencies in control 
of noxious weeds on reclamation projects where a local project or agency 
requests Federal participation on the lands within the project or agency.” 

We are not sure which agency should take the initiative in the control of 
noxious weeds on Federal lands, but without doubt the Department of Agricul- 
ture should participate in that program and funds should be made available for 
the same. 

Soil Conservation Service—Snow surveys and streamflow forecasting.—There 
is perhaps no service rendered by any Federal agency that is more important 
to. the people concerned than the snow surveys and streamflow forecasting by 
the Soil Conservation Service. These surveys make available to the farmers 
in advance reliable information indicating the amount of water that a farmer 
can expect for the maturing of crops during the coming growing season. This 
gives the farmers an opportunity to plan their crops for the season and thus 
grow the crops that are best suited to the supply of water that is expected to 
be available. This service is extremely important to the irrigation farmers 
in every State in the western half of the United States and by all means adequate 
funds should be made available to continue this service. 

Seepage losses in canals.—I wish to again emphasize the importance of car 
rying on research and studies to determine the best means of controlling or 
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reducing to a minimum seepage losses in irrigation canals. In many areas the 
loss of water—which is so vitally important to the arid West—through seepage 
from irrigation is almost unbelievable. We believe this is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the Department of Agriculture to offer real assistance in an endeavor 
to find a practical and economical means of reducing seepage losses in irrigation 
canals and thereby saving millions of acre-feet of water annually. Such research 
studies should not be delayed because it is well known by everyone who has 
studied the problem of water throughout the United States that we are rapidly 
approaching the time when we will be confronted with problems of serious 
water shortages. 

On behalf of the membership of our association, which represents a very large 
percentage of the irrigation interests of the West, I wish to express to the 
members of your committee our appreciation for the interest that you have 
shown in carrying forward these programs of research study and investigations 
that are so vitally important to all of us. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE J, F. BREEDING, OF KANSAS 
Mr. Wuitren. The committee is in receipt of a statement by our 
colleague, Congressman Breeding, which will be made a part of the 


record: 
(The statement is as follows: 







) 





STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE J. FLoyD BREEDING, REPRESENTATIVE, FIFTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, KANSAS 


































Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the problems facing agriculture 
are complex and constantly changing. We must do everything possible to en 
able our farmers to meet these changes. 

In my own district, farmer’s crops face the ever-present threat of drought, 
winter killing, attacks by plant diseases and insect pests. Individual farm- 
ers are helpless to cope with these threats. They must turn to State or Fed- 
eral research scientists for help in solving these problems through research. 
Many problems are regional or national in nature and must be tackled by 
Federal research scientists. All research takes time. Results of research 
done today often don’t pay off for 5, 10, or 15 years. Food is a vital resource 
in time of peace or war. We dare not limit our capacity to produce food in 
future years by limiting, or allowing rising costs to limit, present farm research 
programs on our major food, feed and forage crops. 

Last year Kansas farmers received millions of dellars of added income be- 
cause research leading to the development of sorghum varieties adapted to 
combine harvesting, and suited to low rainfall areas, was begun many years 
ago. 

I urge the members of this committee to consider what rising costs are doing 
to crop research programs. Without additional funds, even present research 
programs cannot be maintained. Clearly, relatively small additional appro- 
priations are needed for research on the principal food, feed and forage crops 
if we are to protect the future of the producers of these crops as well as those 
in cities and towns who provide them with goods, services and supplies. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE D. B. FASCELL OF FLORIDA 





Mr. Wuirren. Congressman Fascell has forwarded to the com- 
mittee a letter which he would like to be made a part of the record. 
(The letter is as follows: ) 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 


Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I should like to take this opportunity to submit for your 
consideration the enclosed brochure developed at the request of the Florida 
citrus industry and to request that my statements contained in this letter be 
made a part of the record by the Subcommittee on Agriculture. 

I urge the utmost attention of my colleagues to the problems brought about 
in my State by our recent persistently adverse weather. The granting of re- 
search moneys for investigation of factors increasing cold hardiness would be 
of tremendous benefit in obviating a recurrence of the economic disaster which 
has hit the citrus industry in Florida as a result of severe damage to fruit and 
trees. I am sure my colleagues realize the extent to which this situation in 
Florida is being felt nationwide. 


Thank you for affording me the opportunity to make this presentation. 
Sincerely, 


DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Member of Congress. 


Fripay, Marcu 14, 1958. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


WITNESS 


DONALD G. FLETCHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, RUST PREVEN- 
TION ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us this afternoon Mr. Donald Fletcher, 
who would like to discuss some problems with us. We will be glad 
to hear you now, Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Fiercner. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the long- 
time interest of my organization and the National Grain Improvement 
Council in the crop research and control programs of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is known to you all. Our organizations, 
representing producers, handlers, and processors of these crops, have 
followed these programs for many years. We feel it is our duty and 

responsibility to point out the soft spots in research and control pro- 
grams which vitally affect agriculture and all segments of the Nation’s 
economy, as well as to criticize constructively the operation and admin- 
istration of these programs. 

Our presentations to this committee have always been factual, based 
on personal study and acquaintance with the needs. Requests for the 
appropriation of Federal funds have been based on minimal require- 
ments, for we continue to recognize the importance of efficiency and 
economy in Government. 

Last year, recognizing the surge of public opinion which demanded 
curtailment of Federal expenditures, we presented several urgent 
research needs to this committee but did not request any additional 
funds. There comes a time, however, when “too little and too late” 
will apply unless present farm research programs are strengthened. 
This can be done now, efficiently, and at relatively little cost. 

Existing crop-research programs are actually being reduced by ris- 
ing costs of supplies and scientific apparatus which have greatly 
restricted what can be accomplished with funds already allocated. 
Operating funds have to be used to meet mandatory, periodic pay 
increases authorized by Congress without the provision of additional 
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funds for this purpose. There are now many well-trained Federal 
research scientists who have less than $1,000 available each year for 
supplies, equipment, and subprofessional help to do routine tasks 
such as counting seed, weeding experimental plots, harvesting, etc. As 
a result, highly skilled scientists must do many of these tasks, thus 
limiting the extent of the work possible and the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of their skills. 

Present Federal pay scales for research scientists, long noncom- 
petitive with industry, now are $1,000 to $1,500 less than salaries for 
comparable positions in many States. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to fill Federal jobs and to retain highly skilled personnel. 
The matter of salaries and advancement of plant scientists employed 
by the Federal Government needs careful study and decisive action. 

Those who realize that it often takes 12 to 15 years to develop a new 
crop variety recognize that any reduction in farm-research programs 
now will disrupt vital basic and applied research for many years, 
Unless funds are provided to strengthen present research, current 
programs cannot be maintained—they will actually be reduced. At 
a time when Soviet science, including agriculture, is striving to chal- 
lenge the scientific know-how and leadership of the free world, it 
becomes increasingly important to maintain our current capacity to 
produce food. Basic and applied research must be strengthened to 
insure our future capabilities in this important field. 

There is no question that the Russians are ahead of the rest of the 
world, the United States included, in certain nonagricultural fields. 
Concentrated research efforts have been responsible for this unprece- 
dented surge to new heights of knowledge and operational skills by 
the Soviets. Now they have publicly informed the world that they 
intend to surpass all other countries in agricultural production. Rus- 
sia is graduating more than twice as many agricultural students from 
their agricultural colleges than is the United States. While the num- 
ber of Russian students in agriculture has nearly doubled in the past 
10 years, the number of our agricultural graduates has declined by 
50 percent. 

Our supply of agricultural scientists has dwindled, but we can ease 
the situation in the United States by extending the arms and produe- 
tivity of existing well-qualified research men through the provision 
of necessary funds to hire technical assistants, extra labor, equipment, 
and permit necessary travel. Until more trained research scientists 
are available, this is our only solution to the immediate problem. 

The following additional farm research funds are needed beyond 
present budget requests, largely for operational funds to protect our 
most important food, feed, oil, and forage crops: 


Wheat____- clea $100, 000 | Forages: 

Oats_-. 100, 000 Alfalfa $100, 000 
Sarley___ z 4 ; 100, 000 Clovers id L , 100, 000 
Soybeans 100, 000 Other legumes_____~- 100, 000 
Flax, safflower and _ buck- Grasses__ ; 150, 000 

wheat 100, 000 | Grass and legume seed 
Rust research 150, 000 production 50, 000 

Corn 100, 000 | Pasture and range man- 

Rice J 100, 000 | agement and revege- 
Sorghum 100, 000 tation = 100, 000 
Subtotal 3 950, 000 | Subtotal 600, 000 
Total 1, 550, 000 
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Two emergency situations exist at the present time. One involves the 
cereal rusts, the other involves rice. All commercial oat varieties, 
breeding lines, and readily usable sources of rust resistance are 
threatened by new races of oat crown rust and stem rust. Dangerous 
races of crown rust, widely distributed in the southern and central 
United States last summer, caused severe losses in Illinois and Indi- 
ana where oat tests weights of 12 to 15 pounds per bushel were com- 
mon. Concentrated acreages of Selkirk wheat and the new durum 
wheats in the North Central States are vulnerable to attack by dan- 
gerous biotypes of wheat stem rust present but not yet prevalent in 
the United States. 

Winter tests of wheat, oats, and barley breeding lines against dan- 
gerous rust races, begun several years ago on the island of Puerto 
Rico, are not yet adequate. Nearly 6,000 wheat and oat breeding 
lines are now being tested at this location where manmade rust epi- 
demics can be started, with biotypes already present in the United 
States, without endangering mainland cereal plantings. Additional 
test locations are needed where dangerous races not yet present in the 
United States can be used. Such rigorous field testing is basic to the 
entire rust control program. Rust tests must be exp: anded on Puerto 
Rico if future severe rust losses in the principal grain growing areas 
of the United States are to be averted. 

The United States rice industry faces a serious threat from the Hoja 
blanca or white leaf disease of rice. This destructive virus disease, 
present in Venezuela, Cuba, and Colombia, was found for the first 
time in the United States last fall at Belle Glade, Fla. Vigorous 
efforts were made immediately to eradicate this outbreak and are 
being continued at the present time. All commercial rice varieties 
grown in the United States are susceptible to Hoja blanca. The 
seriousness of this disease threat to the United States rice industry is 
evident when the situation near Camaguey, Cuba, is considered. 
Sixteen farmers grew more than 15,000 acres of rice in the area 3 years 
ago. Today, because of attacks of Hoja blanca, only 3 farmers are 
left who grow less than 3,000 acres of rice. 

Present United States Department of Agriculture research efforts 
on the Hoja blanca research program in ¢ ‘uba are wholly inadequate, 
considering the seriousness of this disease. Much of the research and 
all of the testing must be done outside the United States where the 
disease is present. During the 12- to 15-year period generally re- 
quired to test and develop a new variety, the United States rice 
industry, and those whose economic well-being depend directly or 
indirectly upon it, are vulnerable to severe losses. 

There is need to strengthen other research programs. Recurring 
attacks of a complex of barley leaf diseases have damaged the con- 
centrated acreage of Kindred barley in the North Central States. 
The aster yellows disease, widely distributed and destructive in 1957, 
is a serious new threat to flax production. Improved varieties of 
extensively grown forage crops are needed with greater resistance to 
winter killing, diseases, and insect pests. The development of for- 


ages of higher nutritive value is important in the efficient production 
of livestock. 


Little is known about the method of action of chemicals in control- 
ling plant diseases. This information is basic to the development of 
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economical chemical control of the rusts and other diseases. Only a 

limited program is now underway on these studies of fundamental 

and far-reaching practical importance. It should be expanded. 
During 1957 more than 3 million rust susceptible barberry bushes 


were destroyed in 19 States of the barberry eradication area. This 
brings the ae of bushes destroyed since inception of this « sontrol 
program to more than 513 million. More than 94 percent of the 


million square mile area involved has been cleared of the barbe ry and 
only maintenance is required to keep it free of these bushes on which 
new and often dangerous rust races develop. 

The role of plant quarantine and control officials in guarding our 
borders against the ever-increasing threat of introduced plant. pests 
isa vital one. Witchweed on corn and the soybean cyst nematode, two 
foreign pests discovered in the United States recently, must be con- 
tained or serious losses will result to the corn and soybean crops. 
There were 50,000 more interceptions of dangerous plant diseases and 
insect pests at ports of entry last year than in the preceding one. 
This important work needs to be strengthened. 

Obviously, there is need for reasonable e xpansion of research aimed 
at utilizing present surpluses of agricultural commodities, but there 
seems to be little coesagrnvene that research can only go as far in 
utilizing more efficiently, or for still more diverse pur poses, the chem- 
ical constituents of our a incipal crop plants as present in them today. 
There is enough information available about the variation between 
individual lines of the world collections of individual crops (15,000 
lines in the case of wheat) to indicate the potential value of research 
to determine the full extent to which present crops may be modified 
through plant breeding to fit the end product (the grain) for wider 
utilization. 

The recent discovery of corn lines in which 80 percent of the starch 
is made up of anylose, instead of the usual 25 percent, opens up new 
markets for the utilization of corn in the manufacture of plastics 
and transparent films, once this characteristic is bred into agronom- 
ically desirable varieties. The task of transferring such desired 
characteristics into useful varieties can only be accomplished through 
plant breeding. 

Results thus far clearly indicate that $250,000 could well be in- 
vested in plant-breeding programs to determine the range in chem- 
ical constituents for presently grown crop plants of all kinds and 
to combine lines high in desired components into useful commercial 
varieties by plant breeding. If the concentration of vitamins, en- 
ZVmes, hormones, or other chemical “ building blocks” could be in- 
creased in currently grown crops through plant breeding, portions 
of an expanded production might be used as the basic raw materials 
for entirely new industries. Farmers then could continue to efli- 
ciently produce crops they are faimilar with, but for entirely new 
uses. 

The recent discovery of the beneficial effect on human health of 
certain components of safflower oil gives further impetus to this 
approach. Through plant breeding it should be possible to incor- 
porate these desirable components into widely adapted varieties. 

Plant scientists have made great progress in combating plant dis- 
eases, Insect pests and in insuring more dependable and efficient crop 
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production. Much has been accomplished but little is actually known 
about the physiological basis which governs the reaction of all our 
crop plants to winter injury, heat and drought damage, soil and water 
conditions, as well as to diseases and insect pests. Such basic infor- 
mation underlies the most efficient production of all crops throughout 
the United States. Fundamental research of this nature requires the 
full-time efforts of teams of scientists, trained in many scientific fields, 
with extensive laboratory, greenhouse, and plant growth chamber 
facilities in which environmental conditions can be rigidly controlled. 
A laboratory facility adequate to study these problems on a national 
basis would cost. approximately $5 million. The need for this facility 
has been recognized and its construction is urged by the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council, representing 10 States of the Great Plains be- 
tween Mexico and the Canadian border; the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, and the National Forage Research Committee. Prog- 
ress toward the establishment of a National C rop Physiology Labora- 
tory can be made now by prov ding $250,000 to permit the develop- 
ment of plans and specifications for this facility. This will allow 
time for careful consideration of overall bo and will permit most 
efficient use of funds allocated later for construction. 

Construction of the National Seed Storage Facility is well under- 
way at Fort Collins, Colo., with $450,000 allocated for this purpose 2 


years ago. This long-time storage facility for plant germ plasm from 
all over the world is basic to all future crop improvement programs. 
The members of this committee did much to insure construction of 
this vital facility. 

Constantly changing crop production problems require long-time 
basic and applied research. Too often disease and insect pests have 
caused extensive damage on a regional or national basis before funds 
became available to meet threats which once were small and could be 
combated at little cost. The results of research often don’t become 
available for 15 to 20 years. With food piaying an increasingly im- 
portant role in international relations, we must not allow crop researc h 
to be slowed down. Now is the time to strengthen crop research pro- 
grams to insure the future Sti ability of crop production which affects 
all segments of the Nation’s economy. 

This committee has always demonstrated a keen interest in crop 
research and control programs. I appreciate this opportunity to call 
these matters to your attention. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Fletcher, we have listened to your statement 
with interest. We recognize these problems and are olad that you 
have brought them to our attention. I just looked at the budget re- 
quested by the Department of Agriculture and it is $1,545.780,653 
for regular activities. That represents a large increase in funds to 
the Department in recent years. I will grant you that figure does not 
represent what agriculture needs and would like to have, but it repre- 
sents about as much money as the people can afford. 

I have been of the opinion for a long time that we should stress in 
our report what we think they ought to do, and give them a right 
of transferability up to 7 percent. They should finish up some of 
these programs in research and move on to other ones. Yet each 
time—and I do not criticize you people in the least—somebody comes 
to the Department, apparently they are told, “You get us some more 
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money and we will do it.” If we approach these problems in that 
way we will probably have to double the budget. 

We have been sitting here all week and we have not heard anyone 
who wanted to cut anything. You can afford to give emphasis to 
some of these things because you have been wor king on them for 20 
years. But we will have requests probably for another v1; 500,000 
from people like yourself who see a need and recognize it. I do not 
argue with you. I know the need is there. Do you see our point ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. | certainly do and I take my hat off to you for doing 
the job you have been doing. We have felt right along with this tre- 
mendous expenditure we would be remiss as representatives of the 
farmers, and of industry, if we did not call your attention to the soft 
spots. What your committee does with it—you are the court of fmal 
approval—is in your hands. We have no other place we can take 
our case. The amount of money you spoke of is tremendous, there is 
no question about that but only a small part of it is being spent on 
crop production research. As far as the needs go in the particular 
cases of our chief commercial agricultural food and feed crops, I do 
know the need from the standpoint of the man in the field, the farmer, 
the handler and processor and the research workers—especially the 
farmer and research worker at the field level. Whatever you can do 
in any of these cases I am sure will result in increased knowledge to 
agriculture that will benefit our national economy in the years ahead. 

Mr. Marsuati. How can plant scientists cooperate in the efforts 
being made by the Public Health officials to improve diets? What can 
be done about that ? 

Mr. Friercuer. I have some ideas on that. I think the matter of 
breeding for utilization is right in line as an answer to your question. 
As an example of that. I notice in the budget there is $400,000 for 
safflower utilization research. We know that there is promise of a 
factor in the oil of safflower which has an effect pun the cholesterol 
in your blood. If in all these other crops we could breed for quality 
for human consumption and health as well as for animal nutrition, 
I believe such an approach would be of great benefit to the overall 
improvement of diets and our national health problems. I believe 
that the basis of improvements in this field must come through crop 
breeding. Complete cooperative effort by the breeders and the utill- 
zation cheniists, nutritionists, and diet specialists is needed to accom- 
plish the best results. 

Mr. Marsnauyt. Do you think that we have been a little slow in 
that approach / 

Mr. Friercuer. I do not think we have more than scratched the 

surface in that area. 
_ Mr. Anpersen. I have known for many years your fine work, done 
by you and your organization for the farmers of this Nation. T want 
to express my appreciation to you for that work. You have done a 
splendid job. You are continuing to do a splendid job. 

I believe were it not for your organization and the imnetus it has 
put on trying to get rid of some of the destruction caused by rust, the 
farmers of the Nation would be a good many hundreds of millions of 
dollars worse off today than they are, and I say that in all sincerity. 





Now, I hope the subcommittee will look at the last paragraph on 
the first page of Mr. Fletcher’s statement in which he says: 

Those who realize that it often takes 12 to 15 years to develop a new crop 
variety recognize that any reduction in farm research programs now will disrupt 
vital basic and applied research for many years. Unless funds are provided to 
strengthen present research, current programs cannot be maintained—they will 
actually be reduced. 

Now, you have come here, Mr. Fletcher, suggesting that this Appro- 
priation Subcommittee increase by one- tenth of 1 percent the agricul- 
tural budget for the purpose of what—to help about one-third of the 
gross agricultural production in America. Is that not a fact! 

Mr. Fiercuer. I think that isan understatement. I think that that 
is very conservative. 

Mr. Anpersen. The research that you hope to see accentuated and 
not lost in the shuftle, because of the present trend toward utilization 
research, has to do with the major crops of the country with the 
exception of cotton and tobacco, perhaps. 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. 

Mr. Anversen. I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, all through the 
years, in my opinion, the Department of Agriculture has been lax 
in pushing this research as it should in these crops. I will acknowledge 
it would be more for the Midwest, as far as agriculture is concerned, 
but here we have wheat, oats, barley, soybeans, flax, buckwheat, corn, 
rice, sorghum, and forage crops, and these gentlemen are before us 
today calling to our attention two emergency situations which exist 
at the present time. 

One of them involves the serious rusts of grain crops. I know if 
we do not give sufficient funds for research in these various groups 
we are going to suffer, are we not, Mr. Fletcher, by not getting the 
proper job done in those Puerto Rican plots where you do have an 
opportunity to make studies of the various kinds of rust under con- 
trolled conditions each winter and perhaps do incalculable good for 
the agriculture of the future? Do you not feel that you are lacking 
the funds necessary to do a good job down there in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Fiercuer. There is no question about it, the results of this work, 
if it can be expanded slightly, would give the plant breeders all over 
the United States, information which would be of tremendous value 
in the years to come in the control of rusts. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. You point out that your second emergency existing 
at this time has to do with the disease threatening the rice production. 

Mr. Firercuer. Hoja blanca. 

Mr. Anpersen. I was down in Cuba in early December, and I re- 
member then they were very much concerned about the possible spread 
of that particular disease. I do not know how many millions it would 
cost the United States if that gets a good foothold in the southern part 
of the country. 

Mr. Fiercuer. The annual crop is worth $225 million to $250 mil- 
lion in the 5 States involved. 

Mr. Anprrsen. It would be very easy to decimate by 10 percent 
the production in the United States just because of this 1 disease. That 
is putting it very mildly, is it not ? 

Mr. Fiercurr. That would be very conservative. We have the 
record of what has happened when hoja blanca got into the Ven- 
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ezuelan and Cuban rice crops. Last year they lost 25 percent of the 
rice crop in Cuba because of this 1 disease. In one little area in Cuba 
which I visited last month, ricegrowing was severely curtailed by hoja 
blanca. Three years ago there were 16 growers of rice in the commu- 
nity I speak of; today there are 3. They grew 15,000 acres of rice 3 
years ago; today they are growing less than 3,000 acres. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You state on page 2 of your statement : 


All commercial oat varieties, breeding lines and readily usable sources of rust 
resistants are threatened by new races of both crown rust and stem rust. 

The oat crop in America is normally about 1,250 million bushels, 
is 1t not ¢ 

Mr. FLercuer. Approxim: itely that. 

Mr. Anversen. It is really one of the largest crops, from a bushel 
standpoint, produced in America of any cereal ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. I believe it issecond only to corn. 

Mr. Anpersen. There is more weight to the corn, but in bushelage 
oats is one big crop in America. 

Mr. Frercuer. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. And you say we do not have any variety of oats 
today that are resistant fully to the encroachment of rust 

Mr. Fiercuer. There is today no commercial variety of oats re 
sistant to the new races now building up that were prevalent in certain 
areas of the South last year, and we have evidence right at the present 
time that these races are present and increasing in southern Texas. 

Mr. Anprersen. Now, taking flax as an example, I know, speaking 
about my own area of the country, we lost at least $5 million in my 
congressional district last year alone due to this so-called asters yel 
low disease in flax. Now you have hopes, perhaps, that we could 
through research discover a cure, or a lessening of that particular 
blight. 

Mr. Fuercuer. There is little reason to doubt that through adequate 
research the scie ntists wot ild be able to deve ‘lop resistant varieties to 
this flax disease. At the present moment there are none. We do not 
know whether the yellow aster disease, caused by a virus and spread 
by a leaf hopper, will occur next year, or whether last year’s sudden 
outbreak was the result of a peak in the population of the insect 
vector or not. But adequate research will help us to solve that prob 
lem more quickly than presents funds permit. 

Mr. Anpersen. In other words, we are discussing first the oat crop 
here, which should bring to the farmer about $1.5 billion gross each 
year, if not $2 billion. And you are asking for a little increment, 
a little increase in research, to try to develop through breeding in the 
future some oats which will have improved quality and can withstand 
the encroachment of rust and other diseases: is that not a fact ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. We need to have basic research on the facts about 
rust as well as about the genetic characteristics of the world collection 
of oats so we will be able to solve a problem quickly when it happens 
and not wait 6, 8, or 10 years after these epidemics and infestations 
of diseases and insects occur. Plant public health is of vital im- 
portance to the whole economy. The farmers losses are heaviest, while 
waiting for the development of control measures but handlers, proc- 
essors, and the general public also lose millions of dollars in handling 
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charges, labor, markets, and quality. 
and animal health. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. 


The latter also affects human 
The latt ] ffects | 


You cannot turn on and off this spigot of research 
in these fields just because of the fact that temporarily we have a 
surplus in production. Four or five years from now we might be 
crying for more production of these cereal grains. Will you not 
agree with me it is impossible to shut off research now without pay- 
ing a heavy bill in the future for so doing ? 

Mr. Frercner. That is exactly right. I think that Mr. Horan 
would back me up in saying that the smut problem in his area has 
been one that has been reoccurring over the years. It is a job that 
is never done. New races of smut come out on new varieties of grains 
and it is a constant battle to just keep ahead of this destructive disease. 

Mr. Horan. Right. 

Mr. Anpersen. As I understand it, you are requesting for addi- 
tional research in these cereals and pasture and forage crops a total 
of $1,560,000, and you hope that consideration will be given by the 
Congress to such an increase / 

Mr. Fiercner. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpversen. I want to point out that the sum requested for 
total crop research in the budget this year is $12,481,200, and con- 
sequently, Mr. Fletcher, what you are proposing here constitutes an 


increase of approximately 15 percent in the budget, taking the whole 
‘ategory as one. 


Mr. Fuercuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. Would you not say that even the destruction in 
1 year through a bad rust epidemic which might possibly take 20 
percent of the oat crop of the Midwest—and that could be done in one 
rust epidemic—in turn would mean a loss to agriculture and our farm- 
ers in the amount of $200 million and would you not say it would be 
rather shortsightedness on the part of the people of America if they 
would begrudge a little additional money at this time for such work ? 

Mr. Fuercuer. The value of the work ‘suggested here, the expansion 
of this work, would be distributed all over the United States to all 
of the crops involved—the North, West, East, and South, so that 
in value of the total crop that we propose to help with research, 
is of tremendous importance to the entire economy of the country. 
You are correct in saying that the losses from any 1 disease in 1 year 
would pay many years of research even if the present research budget 
were increased tenfold. 

Mr. Anpersen. If we lost 20 percent of the $1 billion oat crop, 
that would be $200 million. That much money would probably pay 
200 years to come in research relative to rust alone, even if the Con- 
gress were very liberal. 

Now take rice, for example. With the big hoja blanca disease 
knocking right next door to us down in Cuba, we could easily lose 
$25 million in our rice production in 1 year if that disease gets a 
foothold in the Southern States. 

Mr. Fiercurr. A quarter of the value of our 
would be $50 million. 

Mr. AnperseN. We could lose $25 million to $50 million. 
be conservative. 


Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. 


present rice crop 


I like to 
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Mr. Anpersen. And you people are asking for an increase ad of 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the srs agric ultural budget this year to 
help our farmers directly affected; farmers who are involved in one- 
third of the gross production of crops in America. 

Mr. Fiercuer. It seems like a small investment when you consider 
the stake involved. 

Mr. Wuirren. Along that line—and I agree with the urgent need 
here—we are spending about $12 million in crop research. Now, | 
have been on this committee a long time, and we have given funds 
every year for this rust problem. We have had projects going to 
rely rust. We have had breeding going on trying to get ahead 
of 1 

The question arises in my mind—why the extra money? Every 
time you get a new strain of rust you do not have to have additional 
money when you already have money dealing with rust. I am strictly 
for getting the job done, but I do wonder because—and I am not 
criticizing you—every time you es to the Department somebody says, 
“You get us some more money and we will do it.” At least, that is 
the way it looks sitting on this side of the table. With a $12 million 
appropriation cert: ainly they should explore every possibility of shift- 
ing emphasis before adding to it under the present conditions. 

Now, have you given any attention to what they are already doing 
and where they are doing it? In other words, if this committee were 
to write in our report for them to give attention to this problem, 
do you not think it could be done within the $12 million ? 

Mr. Frercuer. My facts come from the field and from my visiting 
the experimental stations, and 80 percent of the money that you people 
have provided since 1950 has gone into the field. I know of research 
work that is being done on the field level, which to me is most im- 
portant, not the administration expenditures in Washington, From 
time to time Congress has voted, and properly so, increases in grade, 
automatic raises for scientific personnel, without increased appropri- 
ations to take care of these increases, which Congress has ordered, 
and the increased cost of operations today, research at the laboratory 
and field level is slipping backward. The above costs must now come 
out of operational funds and this means less actual research. Re- 
examination of projects and shifting of funds within A. R. S. helps 
it must be done—but it is not the complete answer to our present re 
searh needs. I know of dozens of cases of line projects that have 
less than 1,500 to do all of the work of hiring technical assistance, labor 
and buying supplies. In some cases the man only has his salary plus 
hardly enough to get away from his desk. It certainly is inefficient 
use of scientific brain power to require highly trained scientists to 
spend their time with routine housekeeping and hand labor which 
could and should be done by technicians and low-cost labor. 

Mr. Wurirren. Do you mean $12 million in field crops is not ade 
quate to do the job / 

Mr. Fiercuer. The money allocated to crop production research 
on the crops I have mentioned is not adequate to answer the questions 
agriculture needs answered today. I am only talking about certain 
of the most important food feed and oil crops where we feel there are 
soft spots which need strengthening. 
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Mr. Wuirren. How long has work in the very things you are talk- 
ing about been going on, except for these two new diseases / 

Mr. Fiercuer. For varying periods, in some cases, 50 years prob- 
ably. 

Mr. Wuirtten. The point is that you do have people doing work 
along that line now ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Indeed, yes. 

Mr. WuirtTen. Do they move from one type research to another / 

Mr. F.LercHer. I am sure 5 to 10 percent of the line projects, as you 
described them, are being ewe ked off and changed every year. 

Mr. Wurrren. What year was it that we substantially increased 
this field coverage? Was it last year? 

Mr. Fiercuer. It was not last year 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. The year before. 

Mr. Friercuer. Two years ago. We came up last year with the 
needs, as we saw them, and said, “We, in the fac e of the economy wave, 
are not asking for any additional funds this year.” And you will re- 
member that the Department of Agriculture, as such—with two small 
exceptions—has not, put a cent into their budget askings for produc- 
tion research on these crops since 1951. And yet these crops are the 
main food and feed crops of the country. 

Mr. Wuitrren. How much work are the State experiment stations 
doing in that field ¢ 

Mr. Fiercuer. On the average they are doing an amount at least 
equal to that which the Federal Government does. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would be $24 million, then, that is being spent. 
I can understand this is a problem, but $24 million is a lot of money. 
You should be able to do a lot of work with that amount in a lot of 
places. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, when you refer to $24 million, that 
has reference to all research with reference to all cereals. Rust pre- 
vention is just a part of it. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It could be done with $24 million and a directive 
from this committee to the Department. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, I doubt whether just a directive to 
the Department to take away from some other research and throw 
more here would do the job. 

Mr. Wuitten. We would not direct them to take away from any 
specific thing. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is what it would amount to. 

Mr. Wuirren. If I had $24 million, I think I could find places 
where we had finished the job and could move over. If every time 
something new comes up you give them additional money, it just keeps 
piling up. 

A lot of people judge research by how much money you put into 
it rather than the results. Unfortunately, it looks to me like in the 
press, on the floor of Congress, and elsewhere we judge research by 
how much money is spent rather than results. You cannot have re- 
search without money, but every time a new wrinkle comes up it is 
used as a basis for requesting additional funds. If we gave extra 
money each time we wanted something new done, we would get very 
few results in comparison with the cost. 
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Mr. Fiercner. From our point of view it is the results that count. 
The additional money requested is to shore up soft spots in much 
needed research. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wutrren. Thank you, Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, to close the record I want to thank 
Mr. Fletcher again for calling to the attention of this subcommittee 
these problems facing agriculture in this particular field. 

Mr. Vurserx. I also would like to associate my remarks with those 
of Mr. Andersen of Minnesota and say that I have had an opportunity 
to read Mr. Fletcher's testimony and it points up some pretty sound 
and logical conclusions. 

Mr. Wurrren. I also wish to thank Mr. Fletcher for a fine presen- 
tation and would like to say that the points I have made have to do 
with the necessity for additional money and in no way takes issue 
with the need for work in these fields. 

Mr. Anpersen. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. You have always 
been more than fair. 


Fripay, Marcu 14, 1958. 


Forace ResEarcH 





WITNESSES 


HOWARD B. SPRAGUE, AMERICAN GRASSLAND COUNCIL 


J. W. STILES, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE FED- 
ERATION 


Mr. Wuirren. 
and Mr. Sprague. 

Mr. Spracur. Mr. Chairman, this statement is in behalf of the Am 
erican Grassland Council, formerly the Joint Committee on Grass 
land Farming. 

We had the pleasure of appearing before you 2 years ago in behalf 
of forage research, and the statement that I have to present today is 
primarily on forage research. 

Then I have a statement of Mr. Lloyd E. Arnold of the Forage 
tesearch Committee, which I would like to file. Mr. Arnold also 
appeared before you 2 years ago on behalf of the forage research 
program. 

If it is your pleasure I will not discuss either of these statements. 

I would like to point out that part of our research which we need 
is necessary to maintain our position. In other words, as I have tried 
to point out here, we have to do a lot of this research in order to just 
stay where we are, but we cannot be satisfied with just staying where 
we are because agriculture, as you gentlemen well know, must take 
care of our increasing population of about 214 million or thereabouts 
per year, so that in the course of a few years we will be feeding 10 
million more people than we were, and ‘therefore we are finding it 
more and more necessary that we produce more effciently. This is 
particularly true because we have fewer acres of land because we 
are losing land constantly because of depletion, loss of soil fertility, 
and because land is needed for roads and highways and industriial 
and suburban development and so forth. 


We will be glad to have statements from Mr. Stiles 
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I want to say one other thing. I feel strongly about this per 
sonally. American strength has been always based on agriculture. 
Communist strength has ‘been derived from exploiting agriculture. 
The Communists have taken away from agriculture and have taken 
the people away from agriculture in order to develop industrial 
strength and military strength, whereas our concept is totally 
different. 

Mr. Wuirren. I thought that was what our Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was advocating now, moving people off the farms to town. 
Maybe I misunderstood him. 

Mr. Spracve. I cannot speak for anybody but myself, Mr. Chair- 
man, but there is no question about it, we have less people operating 
our land. But my point is we, as a Nation, are traditionally strong 
because we have recognized agriculture as our bulwark and we have 
used our strength from agriculture to develop these other things, 
whereas the Communist countries have gone in the other direction. 

I recognize from this being my second appearance in 2 years that 
this committee is in a much better position to understand all of agri- 
culture than perhaps any other group in the United States. I am 
very cognizant of that so I will not discuss my position any further. 
These two statements we will be glad to elaborate on if the committtee 
dlesires. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Speracve. We appreciate this opportunity to come before you 
and we know you are a very hard working group. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your statement and trust you under- 
stand our prbolem. 

(The following statements were submitted by the witness :) 
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By Howard B. Sprague, American Grassland Council (formerly joint committee 
on grassland farming) 





The United States has achieved the position of the strongest nation in the 
world. This position is based on a productive agriculture capable of fully meet- 
ing the needs of our people in foods and the raw materials for our industries. 
Our agriculture has made rapid progress during the last 30 years, by virtue of 
research conducted by the United States Department of Agriculture and by the 
agricuitural experiment stations of the 48 States. We cannot afford to slacken 
the pace of research; it should keep pace with that of the other sectors of 
national life, in order that we may continue to have adequate food in the abun- 
dance desired and of the quality required to meet our American standards. 

There must be an increasing efficiency in the use of our agricultural resources 
if our agriculture is to remain economically sound. 

In 1920, the United States had a population of 106 million people. Today, the 
population is in excess of 170 million, and it continues to increase at the rate of 
2% million yearly. The productivity of farms and ranches must increase at a 
rate to keep pace with two factors: the increase in total population and the 
steadily rising standard of living. This productivity must be based on fewer 
acres of land, since we are forced to retire much land yearly to forests or waste- 
land because of continued depletion by erosion and decline in fertility, and because 
millions of acres are taken yearly for roads and highways, for industrial sites, 
and for suburban developments. 

Agricultural land is now producing about 35 percent above the level of 1920. 
Our current apparent surpluses in certain crops could supply no more than 3 
or 4 percent more people than we now have. To keep up with increasing popula- 
tion trends, there is need to step up annually our total agricultural production 
by 1% to2 percent per year. There must be an aggressive and sustained research 
program to meet this need. 
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The United States enjoys a tremendous and precious advantages over Russia, 
China, and other Communist countries. This comununistic ideology is based on 
teh exploitation of agriculture and peasants to develop and support industry. 
Our American way has been to strengthen agriculture, so that this abundance 
will make possible a growing industry, and the development of sciences and 
technology, which in turn strengthens the whole economy as well as serving the 
needs of all people. We have proceeded on the principle that agriculture is a 
basic resource, to be carefully managed so that it may continue to be a hulwark 
of the Nation. The Communists continue to exploit the agricultural peoples and 
to divert the resources of agriculture to serve the communistic gods of industry 
and military might. The consequence of commmrnistic policy has been a weak 
agriculture, probably the weakest factor in the entire Communist structure. 

Russia has failed to perceive the lesson learned in northwestern Europe, and 
transported to North America with colonists from those countries, that there is 
greater total production in the long run from a combination of livestock and 
crops than from crops alone. The United States has tremendous resources and 
income in its livestock, and our people insist on even more meat, milk, and eggs, 
The livestock enterprises are vital in maintaining soil fertility, and they also 
ure the only means we have of converting the grasses on pastures and ranges, 
and of transforming hay silage and fodder on great acreages of tilled land, into 
products that man needs and uses. Communistic agriculture is exceedingly 
weak and vulnerable in its failure to understand and use livestock. 

This is no time to become complacent about our agriculture. Unless the 
efficiency of agriculture increases at a rate at least equal to the increase in popu- 
lation, we will suffer. We are in the position of neeaing to run eer faster just 
to stay where we are. Research, particularly basic research, will permit us to 
meet our needs, if we maintain a substantial and sustained program. This is 
particularly true of all research relating to crops used directly by man, and of 
research on pastures, hay, range, and other forage which supply feed for live- 
stock. 

Do we have enough research? The answer may be found in the consequences 
of the disasters and troubles which continually arise. For example, there is 
the spotted alfalfa aphid that suddenly, 2 years ago, appeared to threaten the 
alfalfa crop in a great portion of the country. Also, there are rusts, blights, 
nematodes, and a myriad of other insect, disease, and weed pests. We have 
survived each of these calamities by means of research as to causes and control 
measures, and application of the discovered facts to practical agriculture. We 
may call this protective research, and we should always have a backlog of 
knowledge created by a sustained research program, to counterattack each new 
problem that arises. For example, 20 years of alfalfa breeding in the Southwest 
provided a wide range of types and strains, so that when the spotted alfalfa aphid 
appeared it was possible to promptly identify certain strains resistant to the 
pest that could be increased for farmer use. It was not necessary to start from 
scratch after the pest appeared, and devote 10 or 15 years to finding resistant 
lines. 

Research must develop better feeds and forage crops. It must develop better 
grasses and legumes for all areas; the Northeast and Corn Belt, the South, the 
Plains, the mountain and intermountain areas, and the Far West. It must learn 
how to establish and manage these improved strains, and how to harvest and 
store these for livestock feed. It should develop seed supplies for all to use. 

The importance of grasslands to the United States is very great. Our grazing 
lands alone (humid pastures and the great natural grasslands) provide at least 
half of the total feed nutrients required to support all livestock maintenance 
and production in this country. These grasslands need a sustained and balanced 
research program to explore and develop their true potential as sources of live- 
stock support, not just protective research to guard against new enemies. 

Some 3 years ago, the joint committee on grassland farming (now renamed 
the American Grassland Council) appeared before your committee and recom- 
mended a long-range research program, with an initial increase in funds for 
research in the amount of $600,000. We proposed that further increments of 
$600,000 be made in successive years until a total increase of $3 million had 
been achieved. The Congress did appropriate the initial increment of $600,000 
for forage crop and range research. Although some of this dollar increase has 
been nullified by increased costs of operation, the research 
strengthened. 

We now propose, for consideration of the present Congress, that a further 
increment of $600,000 be provided for forage crops and range research, to 


program Was 
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deepen and broaden the program. To illustrate the application of this incre- 
ment, it is suggested that such funds would be very effectively employed as 
follows: 


MOTO 2nd ..-«.-—- $100, 000 
I i a ee Se atinkiiaaa 100, 000 
RENN: SOOPUN OE a. 5 ones Siena naneciesene ia er 100, 000 
Grasses : he Rte le eo teh Na cal te ie ata a ia 150, 000 
Pasture and range revegetation and management________ Livececeisec’ i: Ce 
Seed-production research— A sidhiaitSaaltence cenanetted delocnlil nal 50, 000 


Total__- 


_.... 600, 000 


We fully appreciate the value of balanced research programs, and recognize 
the importance of research to meet specific needs of wheat, corn, oats, rice, 
barley, flax, sorghums, safflower, and buckwheat. The merits of research on 
such crops is being presented by other representatives. The most important 
principles are that research must be sustained to be of greatest value, and that 
it should be well balanced to cover all significant phases of our crops and grass 
land problems. Research has paid us well, and we expect that funds for re 
search will continue to be a most profitable and enduring investment. 


TOTAL LAND UTILIZATION 
IN THE U.S.A. 


Millions of Acres 


All Other. Harvested Crops 


Harvested for Hay 
and Grass Siloge 


Pastures and Renges 
in Federal and State Domeoins 


Pustured Forest and 
Woodland on Farm: 


s 
ab His 3 ai, 


1940 


* Excluded from these ocreages are 
crop jand on which livestock graze 
to consume crop residues ond aftermath growth 
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STATEMENT OF LLoyp E. ARNOLD, FoRAGE RESEARCH COM MITTEE 


The forage research committee, which I represent, wishes to record its strong 
support of the proposed increases in research appropriations for the Forage and 
Range Branch, Cereal Crops Branch, and Oil Crops Branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA. 

The abundancy and efficiency of our agriculture provide one of the major ad- 
vantages we have over the countries behind the Iron Curtain. In World War 
II, food literally won the war. Food will always be a major weapon, either in 
a cold or hot war. Russian officials have recently claimed that they will surpass 
our agricultural production capacity within a few years. We did not believe 
they could compete effectively with us in the physical sciences and engineering. 
Yet the sputniks proved otherwise. We must not, with complacency, assume 
that they cannot make similar advances in agricultural sciences. A sputnik 
in agriculture would be far more devastating to morale in the United States 
and among our allies than were spuitniks I and II in the satellite program. 
Agricultural research programs, such as those conducted by the Forage and 
Range, Cereal Crops, and Oil Crops Branches of ARS, are necessarily of a 
longtime and continuing nature, frequently requiring 10, 15, or more years before 
the results are having an important impact on the Nation's agriculture. Thus, 
in the phases of research which are being initiated now, we are building for 
1965, 1970, or beyond. This is particularly significant when crops research today 
is viewed against the backdrop of a rapidly expanding population. 

Our agricultural efficiency can be attributed in very large part to the results 
of research in our Federal and State agricultural experiment stations, research 
made possible by the wisdom of the Congress of the United States and of the 
legislatures of the 48 States. We are certain that people throughout the coun- 
try are strongly in favor of continuation and expansion of such research. 

The farm problem looms large in the public mind today. A major aspect of 
the farm problem is surpluses in certain commodities. The solution to the prob- 
lem must come from several sources, some of a short-term and others of a long- 
term nature. One of the proposed solutions has been reduction of production 
research efforts since it is assumed that the surpluses result from large excesses 
in production capacity and that production research is geared primarily to the 
objective of increasing total production. In this connection, however, we be- 
lieve that the following facts must not be overlooked : 

(1) One of the farmer’s most troublesome problems today is declining income. 
The farmer cannot afford to farm less efficiently. He cannot afford practices 
that result in less than optimum production per acre. Neither can he afford to 
have his crops subjected to unnecessary hazards of diseases, insects, and the 
weather. 

(2) So-called production research on the forage, cereal, and oil seed crops is 
more concerned with efficiency, reliability, and stability of production than it 
is with total production. Great emphasis is placed on control of hazards of 
production such as resistance to stem and leaf rust of the cereal grains, to bac- 
terial wilt, spotted alfalfa aphid and leaf diseases of alfalfa, to the European 
corn borer and stalk rots in corn, to the cyst nematode in soybeans, to northern 
and southern anthracnose and root rots in red clover, and to a_ host of 
other disease and insect pests that constantly threaten. Production research 
is also concerned with winter hardiness in the winter annuals such as red 
clover, sweetclover, winter wheat, winter oats, and winter barley, and in the 
perennials such as alfalfa, serecia lespedeza, ladino whiteclover, orchard grass, 
and the many other grasses and legumes for pastures, rangelands, and meadows. 
Attention is also given to drouth resistance, heat tolerance, and other factors 
of the weather. Finally much production research is forcused on improvements 
in' quality—feeding value of grasses and legumes, bread and macaroni quality 
in wheat, malting quality in barley, oil quality in flax, soybeans, castorbeans, 
and other oil seed crops, and forage seed quality. 

(3) Because of its nature, crops research has, in general, only a very small 
immediate effect on agricultural production. Any curtailment in crops research 
today will have its maximum effect on curtailing production 5, 10, 15, or more 
years from now 

(4) Viewing agricultural production for the long range, we must recognize 
that we live in a world rapidly growing too small to feed all of the people. 
We have not increased, significantly, our agricultural land in the United States 
since 1920. We can feed and clothe 60 percent more people today than in 1920 
on approximately the same number of acres largely because we are producing 
substantially more per acre 
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(5) Our population is increasing at about 2 percent per year and there is evi- 
dence that the rate of increase is accelerating. Our present agricultural pro- 
duction is about 3 to 4 percent in excess of actual needs. Should we have no 
increase in per-acre production for 2 years with the present population increase 
continued, our needs would have caught up with production. 

(6) If our population continues to increase at the present rate, we must be 
able to increase production per acre at the rate of about 2 percent per year. 
Otherwise, we must reduce our per capita consumption. Yet only for the years 
of World War II and a short time before and after, have we increased produc- 
tion per acre at such a rate. And this increase was possible because farmers 
had available technology and materials developed but largely unused in the 
previous half century of agricultural research. We do not have available today 
a backlog of information and materials for the field crops that will enable us 
to sustain an increase of 2 percent per acre per year. The key is more research. 

(7) Despite the fact that we have only a comfortable margin of production 
over consumption, troublesome surpluses have developed in certain commodities. 
I believe we must all agree, however, that solution to this immediate problem 
cannot come from lowered efficiency of production of these crops or from cur- 
tailment of the continuing research on control of hazards to their production. 
Our farmers cannot afford to have less efficiency of production or to produce 
less per acre. Our Nation cannot risk the hazard of a major catastrophe to our 
important farm crops, since crops are the foundation of all agriculture. Sur- 
pluses in some commodities have resulted from maladjustment in agricultural 
production rather than from large excesses in total production. 

(8) Since maladjustment is the primary difficulty, shifts in crop acreages pro- 
vides the best solution from the production standpoint to our present problem. 
Great interest is being shown in the finding and development of new crops hav- 
ing industrial usage. This is as it should be. However, authorities who have 
studied this problem point out that crops for industrial usage cannot be expected 
to occupy more than a fraction of the acres that should be removed from feed 
grain and food production. We believe that the forage crops, for use as pasture, 
hay, silage, range and soil improvement, provide the best potential for economic 
and profitable use of the diverted acres. We shall not take your time for a 
detailed development of the reasons for this. We shall only call to your atten- 
tion the following: (a) If all present surpluses of feed and food grains were 
converted today to red meat we would produce only 10 pounds more meat per 
capita, (>) nutrition authorities estimate that consumption of meat per capita 
will increase by more than 10 pounds by 1970, (c) the 3 to 4 percent excess of 
production over consumption would result, if converted to red meat, in substan- 
itally less than 10 pounds of meat per capita, (d) forages must be converted to 
meat by beef cattle or sheep; feed grains can be fed to beef and sheep or to 
swine and poultry, and (e) the rate of conversion of feed to meat is substantially 
lower for beef cattle than for swine or poultry. 

(9) Shifting of substantial acres from the intertilled and annual crops to 
forage crops would be a most effective tool in soil conservation. We are still 
losing almost half a million acres of land per year from crop production because 
of wind and water erosion. We are losing fertility and productivity on many 
millions of additional acres. We must stop these losses if we are to preserve 
our vital soil resources for the years ahead. With reliable and productive for- 
age crops we can do it. 

(10) Increased forage and range research, making these crops more reliable, 
productive, and economical to produce, will enable the farmer to grow larger 
acreages of these crops without sacrificing his income. Thus we can move to a 
hetter balanced, more permanent, and more prosperous agriculture. 

It is because of the facts outlined above that we of the Forage Research Com- 
mittee support requests for increased research appropriations for the Cereal 
Crops and Oil Crops Branch and request increased research appropriations for 
Forage and Range Branch, ARS. We are recommending to you that the total 
appropriations for the Forage and Range Branch be increased by $600,000 to be 
distributed among sections approximately as follows: (@) alfalfa, $100,000, (b) 
clovers, $100,000, (¢c) other legumes, $100,000, (7) grasses, $150,000, (e) pasture 
range revegetation and management, $100,000, and (f/f) seed production research, 
$50,000. 

In arriving at these suggested increases, the Forage Research Committee gave 
consideration to the following facts: 

(1) Hay, pasture, and range occupies almost a billion acres of land and provide 
more than 60 percent of all of the feed for our livestock. 
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(2) The farm value of production from meadows, pastures, and range exceeds 
the farm value of all feed grains. 

(3) There are a large number of grasses and legumes that are important 
threughout the United States or of major importance in some region. This 
would include more than 10 major legumes, more than 15 major grasses for the 
humid part of the country, more than 20 major grasses for the subhumid and 
semiarid regions, and numerous other grasses and legumes that have potential 
uses not yet exploited. Each of these grass and legume species has numerous 
disease and insect pests that cause extensive losses in stand persistency, yield 
and quality of forage. For example, in alfalfa the farmer must contend with 
and the scientist must breed varieties resistant to bacterial wilt, common leaf 
spot, Stempkyllum leaf spot, Cercospora leaf spot, Staganospora leaf spot, 
black stem that is caused by at least 5 different fungi, root rot and crown 
rot caused by several different fungi, alfalfa dwarf, stem nematode, spotted 
alfalfa aphid, pea aphid, spittle bugs, potato leaf hopper, and others not yet 
identified. A similar list could be provided for each of the other grasses and 
legumes that have been studied sufficiently. With several important species, 
however, including red clover, our research has not even progressed far enough 
to identify all of the causes of trouble. 

(4) Research support for the forage and range crops has lagged far behind 
that for other crops of comparable value. It seems to us clearly a case of too 
little research on forage crops rather than too much on the other crops 

(5) Because of increased costs of operation, including increases in salaries 
that have been necessary to retain the better scientists, the amounts requested 
will be needed largely to maintain the level of research intended by the Con- 
gress when the last increase was made in the forage and range appropriations. 
Without the increases proposed for this next year, there will necessarily be a 
reduction in the amount of research that can be done. We do not believe our 
farmers or the Nation can afford any reduction in research effort on these 
crops. Instead we need more research. 

(6) Of the requested increases that are not needed for maintaining status 
quo, most are needed to provide for a more efficient research program by mak- 
ing available, to our scientists, more hands to do the routine tasks that are a 
necessary part of crop research programs. We have not made sufficiently effi- 
cient use of our scientific personnel. As scientists become increasingly scarce, 
we must make better and better use of each one. 

We appreciate the consideration you have given us in the past and your 
courteous attention to our statement. We request your careful consideration 
of the increases requested. 


STATEMENT OF MR. J. W. STILES 


Mr. Stites. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will only take a mo- 
ment. 


In addition to being director of research of the ¢ ‘ooperat ive Grange 
League Federation, | am also a commercial farmer and I have con- 
siderable personal interest in this entire subject that is being discussed. 
I have three sons in the business, which probably adds to my personal 
interest. 

In connection with the request for more money for research which 
[ am supporting, I could not help but note that in the area our or- 
ganizi ition serves our members are proportion: itely spe nding twice the 
money in a researc : program In cooperation with three land-grant 
colleges that the USDA spends in the same area. 

Mr. Wuitrren. he does the State debt compare with the Federal 
debt ? 

Mr. Stites. We are doing better all the time in relationship. We 
are looking at it, frankly, from the standpoint of our farmers and 
what can we do to improve their net position. Wethink forage in the 
Northeast is the best opportunity to improve their position and the 
statement I have passed out supports that with the work in research 
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of the various institutions. I would simply call your attention to the 
chart on page 2. That is the work at Cornell. They have found that 
if a dairy farmer has only 60 percent of his feed from forage and 
purchases 40 percent, he lacks $150 per cow of having sufficient income 
to pay the feed costs and other expenses; whereas if he has 75 percent 
of his feed from forage and purchases 25 percent, he has $150 per cow 
over the cost of feed and other expenses. 

Mr. Anpersen. All anybody interested in this would have to do 
would be to go 90 miles west of Washington and see some of the de- 
velopment in forage crops. It is really remarkable. I believe, as 
you say, we could do more for northeastern agriculture by being a little 
liberal in forage research and pasturage than possibly in any other 
field. 

Mr. Srites. That is our conclusion. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Secretary takes the view that the trouble is 
overproduction and we ought to slow down on production. I do not 
agree with that. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, just because of that viewpoint on the 
part of the Secretary we cannot bankrupt the farmers of America. 
We have to continue to produce so that farmers can make a living. 

Mr. Wuirren. I said I did not agree with it. 

Mr. Anpersen. I know. You have always been in opposition to 
some of the theories of the Secretary. 

Mr. Stites. We appreciate your consideration of this and in our area 
we do think this is an important area and an opportunity to do real 
good. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your statement. We recognize the 
need in this field and will do the best we can. 

Mr. Strives. Thank you. 

(The following statement was submitted by the witness :) 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR INCREASED FORAGE RESEARCH 


I am J. W. Stiles, director of research of the Cooperative Grange League 
Federation, Exchange, Ithaca, N. Y. I am also a commercial farmer with three 
sons in the farm business with me. The GLF was organized nearly 40 years 
ago by farmers to make available supplies (feed, seed, and fertilizer) proven by 
research to be the best buys for their individual farms. There was a real need 
for higher quality supplies made available to farmers sooner than the estab- 
lished dealers were providing. GLF still has the same basic purpose in serving 
its 115,000 member-owners. 

Our interest in requesting additional research for forage is basically to help 
GLF members increase their income through an improved forage program. An 
example of how forage increases the income of our dairy farmers is taken from 
the records of 622 New York farms keeping dairy herd improvement records. 
When 60 percent of the nutrients came from roughage, each farmer lacked 
nearly $150 per cow of having sufficient income to pay the feed costs. When 
75 percent of the nutrients came from roughage, the farmer had nearly $150 per 
cow over the feed costs. The following chart supports these facts. 
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TABLE I.—Relation of income over feed, feed cost, and percent of nutrients from 
roughage for 622 Holstein dairies which were fed 3,000 pounds grain per cow 
per year ; production per cow per dairy ranges from 8,230 to 14,200 


Dollars 


450 Income over Feed Cost 


400 pre 
350 
300 
250 re pa ete Feed Cost 
200 
150 


100 





69 70 71 72 73 74 75 
% of Nutrients from Roughage 


A 6% increase in Nutrients from Roughages resulted in $267 increased 
income over the cost of feed. 


GLF supports forage-crop research at Cornell University, Pennsylvania State 
University, and Rutgers University to the extent of $45,000 annually in grants 
Our members strongly endorse this expenditure. In addition GLF members have 
invested approximately $100,000 annually for the past 2 years in a complete soil- 
testing program in cooperation with the 3 land-grant colleges. This coming year 
GLF has a forage-improvement program which will call for an expenditure of ap 
proximately $100,000. These points are made to support our request for additional 
Federal funds in forage research. Our members have proven their willingness 
to expend substantial sums of their own money to support forage-research pro 
grams in our public institutions. This not only leads to improving their income 
but will benefit all agriculture 

An example of the research findings of one of the projects GLF is supporting 
at Cornell is forage early cut versus cut on average date by farmers in New 
York State. 

Table II: Grass silage and barn-dried hay were made on June 11 and 12, 1956, 
and field-cured hay on July 9, 1956, for the 1956-57 winter barn-feeding period 
Kighteen milking cows at the peak of lactation were used, 6 cows on each rough- 
age as the sole source of roughage for a 20-week feeding period. One-half the 
cows on each roughage received grain at the rate of 1 pound to 4 pounds of milk 
and the remaining one-half at the rate of 1:8. Preliminary results are given 
in the following table: 


iverage daily milk production 


Pounds, 4 percent F. C. M.] 


Adjusted treatment 
I 
nN Ub i 
{ g 
F y silage, Ju 15.8 14 
f barn-dried +4 
I e fleid-cured k I 1 ( 
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You will note that feeding grain at twice the rate with late-cut hay did not 
produce as much milk per cow as the low-grain feeding with early cut hay. This 
research project plus others are the basis for the following : 


TasBLe III.— Milk production from forage when fed to 1,300-pound dairy cow 
iMaintenance 10-pound T. D. N. per day, 1-pound 3.5 percent F. C. M. requires 0.3 pound T. D. N.] 
Amount) Milk Extra! | Value of hay 2 
Amount) Amount;T D. N.| produc- Milk | grain | in terms of 
Hay, timothy) Yield, |\T.D.N.| con- |T.D.N.) above tion Cow- | pro- jrequired 
DM/A sumed | per day | mainte from days | due- | to pro- 
per day nance hay tion duce | Grain | Milk 
milk 
Per Per Per Per 
Pounds Percent) Pounds | Pounds Pounds) acre acre Pounds ton ton 
Cut June 10 4, 900 66 30 19.8 9.8 33 163 | 5, 380 $48.80 ($82. 70 
Cut July 5 5, 300 54 24 13.0 3. 0 10 221 | 2,210 1, 360 $20.00 |$20. 00 


1 pound grain provides 0.7 pound T. D. N., or enough T. D. N. for 244 pounds of milk 
2? Grain has been valued at $70 per ton. Net costs other than feed have been estimated at $0.50 per cow 
per day during the winter feeding period. Milk is valued at $4 per hundredweight. 


The detailed study of costs of digestible nutrients per 100 pounds was made by 
Cornell in 1955. This study disclosed that pasture cost per 100 pounds of T. D. N. 
was $1.42; hay, $2.20; grass silage, $1.79: corn silage, $2.83; ear corn, $3.17: 
oats, $5.74 and purchased feed concentrates, $5.21. 

One other interesting study made by Cornell of nearly 600 dairy farms in north- 
ern New York showed the following relationship of tons of harvested hay equiva- 
lent to labor income. 

TasLe IV 


Tons hay equivalent harvested Labor | Tons hay equivalent harvested Labo 
per cow: income) — per cow—Continued meome 
5.0 $1, 629 | £5 : S478 
4.9) 1, 104} 4.4 418 
$.S_ 785 | t.1 155 

4.6 625 | 


This is dramatic evidence of the need for more forage per cow which can be 
brought about through improved research and more effective teaching. 

Some of the major opportunities for research appear to be in plant breeding, 
particularly hybridization of the various forage species, the methods of establish 
ing stands, the harvesting. preservation, and utilization of forage crops. It is 
my considered opinion that forage research offers the best opportunity in the 
Northeast to improve the economic position of dairy farmers while at the same 
time lowering the cost of producing animal products including milk and beef 
The most economical production of milk occurs when the dairyman feeds at least 
75 percent of the cow’s requirements in the form of forage. 

In conclusion, I hope it has been established that forage is the foundation on 
which a sound dairy farming operation should be built in the Northeast. 

Forage crops offer the best soil conservation for future increased use of the 
land to support an ever-expanding population. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing in support of additional 
forage research and will be glad to try to answer any questions you may have on 
the material presented, including the research GLF supports in land-grant colleges 
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Fripay, Marcu 14, 1958. 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


NOLEN J. FUQUA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS 

MARION S. MONK, JR., NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION DISTRICTS 

G. GILBERT COX, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS 

HARRY H. RIECK, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. Wuirten. We are glad to have you gentlemen appear before 
us and we will be glad to have you present your statement as you 
see fit. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join in welcoming 
these gentlemen before us. I am sure they will give us very worth- 
while testimony. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have with us Mr. Cox, Mr. Monk, Mr. Fuqua, 
and Mr. Rieck. You may proceed as you see fit. 

Mr. Fuqua. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Districts we come before your 
committee today to speak for the governing bodies of the 2,779 soil 
conservation districts in America. As you know, these district offi- 
cials are responsible under the soil conservation district laws of the 
various States for programs to conserve and improve soil and water 
resources. There are about 14,000 district officials who have been 
selected in their home communities to assume these responsibilities 
for local leadership in the conservation movement. All of them per- 
form this public service without pay. 

We want you to know how very much we appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to again present their views to your committee. They know 
that you gentlemen are their friends. You have proven it repeatedly 
in the past. We come to you again this year to present the needs, 
as district officials see them, for Federal appropriations for soil and 
water conservation. 

To be frank about it, we are very seriously concerned that the 
national effort in soil and water conservation will be neglected during 
this era of heavy Government spending for military defense and the 
conquest of space. We believe there is a serious need for an increase 
rather than a curtailment in the national effort of soil and water 
conservation. 

GRASSROOTS THINKING 


We have gone to considerable lengths this year to get a cross sec- 
tion of the thinking of the district governing bodies from all States 
to present to your committee. 

Our national association officers have conducted a grassroots survey 
of the district governing bodies. We asked each board to furnish 
us with information through a detailed questionnaire. We received 
reports from 2,111 governing bodies. We want to tell you about some 
of the information we a quired from the grassroots. 
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Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Fuqua, let me interrupt you there. Iam always 
prone to read ahead, and I have read chad on your statement. I 
notice your reference to watershed funds. This committee took 
rather strong exception to the items in the President’s budget for 
watershed and flood protection. I do not know if they tie together, 
but yesterday the President did send an amended budget on those two 
items. I did not know if you knew that. 

Mr. Fuqua. Thank you very much. We were going to mention that, 
although we thought we ought to read _ statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. Just go right ahead. Ilread ahead of you. 

Mr. Fuqua. This was a rather ‘letailed questionnaire, so we won’t 

take the time to tell you all the information. We sent you copies of 
the national summary which you should have by now. We hope you 
will receive a lot of benefit and information from this. It is very 
authentic. These were all checked to see that each board had a regu- 
lar session when they answered these questionnaires and that there 
were no Government helpers taking part in the answering of the ques- 
tions, and on receiving the questionnaires we turned them over to a 
certified public accountant who certified the answers to the question- 
naire, so we feel it is very authentic in every way. 

Also, a few weeks ago we held our 12th annual convention of district 
governing bodies in Minnesota. We had an enormous turnout from 
all over the Nation which strained the hotel facilities in Minneapolis. 
It was one of our biggest conventions. This gave us another oppor- 
tunity to learn firsthand the nationwide thinking of district officials. 

In past years we have told you about the progress in the soil con- 
servation movement in the country. This year we have brought with 
us a chart to help show you our problem. 


On the back of this statement you will find a chart which we have 


arranged to give you a better picture of the condition of our working 
program. 
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Mr. Fuqua. The top line shows the growth of districts in acres from 
1937 to the present time. You will note that districts cover more than 
114 billion acres of land. They include about 93 percent of all farms 
and ranches. 

Eighteen States are totally covered by districts. Most of the other 
“epee have only a holdout county here or there. In only a few States 
is there any significant area of farmland not in districts. In all but 
one of these States, district organization is going on r: apidly. Last 
year 62 new districts were organized. While there are still a few 
hundred more districts to be organized the organization job is well 
along, as you will notice by the chart. 
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The progress in getting conservation on the land is shown in this 
second line. You will note the big gap between the acreage in dis- 
tricts and the acreage under cooperative agreement with districts and 
the acreage with basic conservation plans. 

You will note this curve with the cooperative plan is rather on the 
upgrade, but our basic plan curve is flattening and we feel it should 
with the proper attention keep along parallel with the other advance- 
ments of our program. 

About 134 million farmers and ranchers are district cooperators, 
and many of those are still waiting for technical help in developing 
their conservation plans. When we look back over the 20 years shown 
in this chart, we are proud of our progress. At the same time, it 
shows clearly why we need to get on faster with the job. The differ- 
ence between the topline and the lower line is too great. 

I am sure that the members of this committee are aware that funds 
are also being put into the district program at the State and local 
level. In fact, the State and local resources over the past 20 years has 
grown from nothing to one-third of the Federal appropriation for 
assisting districts. 

It has been estimated that in 1957 State, county, and local resources 


put into the soil conservation district program h: ad a value of $25 mil- 


lion. We believe that State and local support should be increased, 
and will be increased as time goes on. 

What is worrying us is we based our program on support from the 
Federal Government and we need that prop to keep these districts 
active and able to gain State and local support. Naturally we feel, 
as you, that we should relieve the Federal Government from such 
payments as soon as possible, but we do need this assistance until the 
States are encouraged to take that on. 

Mr. Monk will continue from here. 








STATEMENT OF MR. MARION 8S. MONK, JR. 


Mr. Monk. My name is Marion S. Monk, Jr., from Louisiana. 
I would like to discuss technical assistance. You will notice the 
heading is, “More Technical Help Needed.” The local contribution of 
$25 million mentioned by Mr. Fuqua is used in advancing district 
programs. It is not used for technical help. We continue to depend 
on the Soil Conservation Service for our technical help. And it is 
the serious shortage of technical help that is holding us back. This 
fact was brought out sharply in our grassroots survey. 

More than 75 percent of the districts reported a serious shortage 
of SCS conservation scientists and technicians to assist in district 
operations. About one-half who reported a shortage of SCS help 
indicated a need of from 25 to 50 percent more technical help. One- 
fourth indicated a need for more than 50 percent more technical help. 
Nine out of ten requested an increase in appropriations in 1959 over 
1958 for SCS assistance to districts. 

Gentlemen, this technical help is the basis of our watershed pro- 
gram. It is also the basis of our Great Plains conservation program. 
Soil conservation technicians inspect the land upon which the ACP 
practice will be put and follow it up to be sure the practice is followed 
before any payment is made. Gentlemen, this technical help is the 
basis of all conservation of an enduring nature. 
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On a national average districts need the services of 1 additional 
soil conservation technician for each of the 2,779 districts. A team 
of conservation scientists and technicians will also be needed in each 

new district organized in 1959. Additional money will also be needed 
to finance the added cost of doing business in all districts. The $721, 
million proposed in the 1959 budget will not permit us to meet any 
of these needs. 

We have done a rather rough estimate, which shows that the in- 
creased cost of doing business will be $3.5 million this year, and we 
will need, giving consideration to the new districts, a total of about 
$5.5 million just to maintain the same technicians that we had in the 
field last year. 

To finance these needs would require an additional appropriation 
of about $40 million. There is some question whether all of the 
needed scientists and technicians can be recruited in 1 year. How- 
ever r, it is believed that adequate recruitment could be done over a 

2-year period. 

Therefore, we have been instructed by the district governing bodies 
to appeal to the Agricultural Appropriation Committees of Congress 
to increase by $40 million funds for supplying SCS scientists and 
technicians to serve districts by adding $20 million to the 1959 budget 
proposal and authorizing an additional $20 million to be appropri- 
ated in 1960. 

Mr. Fuqua mentioned a moment ago this chart. We are seriously 
concerned about the difference between the top line and the bottom 
one, which is dotted. That bottom line represents about 19 percent 
of the total acreage in districts and you will notice we are falling 
far behind, and this is due entirely to the lack of technical assistance. 
The farmer has indicated by the middle line that he is ready to go 
on with his plans but we do not have the technicians to carry that 
out in the bottom line. 

Chairman Whitten mentioned earlier the news release which we 
just got this morning regarding the watershed amendment to the 
budget as presented by the President. W e, being instructed by the 
supervisors throughout the Nation to stand on their recommendation, 
would like to submit the following testimony to you: 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


The 1959 budget proposes only $14 Sar for watershed protection 
work under Public Law 566. This is 45 percent less than the $25,- 
500,000 appropriated for this work in 1958. 

We understand that some.money will be left over from 1958 which 
can be used in 1959 because many completed watershed work plans 
were bottled up in 1958 by the Bureau of the Budget and the Army 
Corps of Engineers. Despite this leftover money, a 45 percent reduc- 
tion in funds for watershed work would seriously impair the water- 
shed work which is just getting started in many parts of the Nation. 

New watershed starts will be cut back by 40 percent and watershed 
work plan parties which assist locally in watershed planning will 
be cut back by 20 percent if the original proposal of $14 million in the 
budget were permitted to stand. 

Watershed planning help is now being furnished to 200 communities 
whose request for help have been approved for planning. Another 
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500 communities have asked for watershed planning help but are still 
on the waiting list. The soil-conservation district governing bodies 
replying to our grassroots survey estimated that assistance is still 
needed for organized watershed protection and flood prevention work 
in 12,000 small watersheds. 

Therefore, we have been instructed by the district governing bodies 
to request the Appropriation Committees of the Congress to increase 
by $1114 million the 1959 budget proposal to the 195 18 appropriation 
level for watershed protec tion. I believe the new budget amendment 
proposes $10 million, which is $144 million less than we are requesting. 
This $1114 million is essential in order to continue watershed planning 
help at the present level and to start operations on 100 additional 
watersheds in 1959. 

At our recent convention the watershed committee devoted their 
attention to the subject, What Can Conservation Districts Do To Ad- 
vance the Watershed Program? The conclusions drawn do not have 
a direct bearing on appropriations. Therefore, we will not take the 
time today to present them. 

We would like, Mr. Chairman, to present a photostat copy of that 
committee report to your committee if you would care to look over it, 
and that could be included, if you like, in your record. 


Mr. Wuirren. We will be el: id to have it, and it will be included in 
the record. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


WATERSHED COMMITTEE MEETING 


Chairman, R. C. Longmire; vice chairman, Charles C. Butler; secretary, Marshall 
Qualls 


The watershed committee meeting on February 19 was attended by approxi- 
mately 300 district supervisors and others. The program was a panel discus- 
sion by a panel of about 20 members with full participation in the discussion 
from the floor. 

The theme of the meeting was “What can soil districts do to advance the 
watershed program?’ ‘The discussion centered around three main questions 
under which a number of subjects were listed. These questions were as follows: 

1. What are local responsibilities; who should assume them—SCD's, other 
local organizations, counties, the State? 
(a) Public understanding 
(b) Land treatment 
(c) Water rights 
(d) Easements 
(e) Contracting 
(f) Operation and maintenance 


2. What State legislation is needed to provide the authority to meet these re- 
sponsibilities? 
(a) Perfecting enabling acts 
(b) Raising funds 
(c) Right of eminent domain 
(d) Securing water rights 
3. Are improvements in Federal legislation and procedures needed? 
(a) Extending the loan provisions of Public Law 566 to authorized watersheds 
(b) Providing for fish and wildlife and recreation 
(c) Justifying gully control 
(d) Review of watershed projects by other Federal agencies 
(e) Allocation of ACP funds to watershed projects 
(f) Equalizing Federal financial assistance between upstream and downstream 
programs 


’ 
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At the beginning of the session, questionnaires were passed out to those in at- 
tendance as a means of obtaining an expression of opinion on the principal issues 
discussed. 

Your watershed committee is in full agreement with the consensus of views 
obtained from the questionnaires turned in by those in attendance. This report 
shows the expression of views on the major issues discussed. We consider that 
the entire group in attendance constituted the committee and therefore, your 
committee requests that the board of directors incorporate this expression of 
views in the policies of the national association. 

(1) The committee voted approximately 4 to 1 that watershed associations 
are needed to successfully promote and carry out watershed projects. 

(2) The committee voted about 3 to 2 that local districts other than the soil 
conservation districts should have the responsibility for securing easements 
and rights-of-way. 

(3) The committee voted 15 to 1 that the right of eminent domain should be 
used to obtain easements that cannot be obtained voluntarily. 

(4) The committee was divided equally on whether other local districts or 
SCD, county, or State agencies should exercise the right of eminent domain. The 
committee, however, voted 3 to 2 that other local districts should exercise this 
right rather than SCD’s. 

(5) The committee voted 10 to 1 a preference for local contracting rather than 
Federal contracting for structures. 

(6) The committee was widely divided on who should provide funds for ease- 
ments constructions and operations and maintenance costs. Two-fifths voted that 
SCD subdistricts should provide such funds, one-fifth voted in favor of other 
special-purpose districts, one-fifth in favor of counties, and one-fifth in favor of 
the State. 

(7) The committee was also divided on how funds should be raised for the 
non-Federal share of project cost. One-fifth voted that they should be raised by 
local and ad valorem taxes, two-fifths by local benefit assessments, two-fifths 
by appropriation from State general revenue funds. 

(8) The committee was almost equally divided on whether SCD’s should have 
the right of eminent domain. 

(9) On the question of who should pay for the cost of fish and wildlife and 
recreation improvements, the committee divided about three-fifths for the State, 
one-fifth for the Federal Government, and one-fifth for local organizations. 

(10) The committee voted 10 to 1 in favor of giving added economic benefits 
for justifying gully-control work. 

(11) The committee voted 2 to 1 that the requirement for review of Public Law 
566 projects by other Federal agencies should be eliminated. 

(12) The committee voted 7 to 1 that it would be desirable to allocate some 
part of ACP State allotments to speeding up applications of permanent-type 
practices in watershed projects. 

(13) The opinion of the committee was that a substantial higher percentage 
of the total funds available for land and water utilization should be appropriated 
for upstream watershed work. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Monk. Gentlemen, Mr. Cox would like to talk to you regarding 
the Great Plains conservation program. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Cox, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Cox. Iam G. Gilbert Cox, of Virginia. 

The 1959 budget proposes $10 million for the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program. This is the same amount as was appropriated in 1958 
for the first year of operations under this new program, 

This program is a new conservation tool which is a supplement to 
existing conservation activities in the Great Plains area. 


By law, this program must be based on a farm or ranch conservation 
plan of operations. The program assures Federal cost sharing for 
applying needed soil and water conservation practices for a period of 
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years. It emphasizes land-use changes and wind-erosion control and 
moisture conservation and management practices that in combination 
will provide the most enduring conservation benefits. Cost-sharing 
payments are available only for permanent type practices. 

The program offers a new opportunity for the practical application 
of sound scientific principles for speeding up soil and water conserva- 
tion in the Great Plains region. 

The authorization for this program provides that no more than $25 
million can be spent in any one year. We believe that an appropriation 
of $25 million a year for this program is desirable. However, many 
farmers are not yet familiar with the program since it is just beginning. 

In our grassroots survey, 334 soil conservation district governing 
bodies in the 10 Great Plains States answered a question on appro- 
priations for the Great Plains conservation program. One-half of 
them requested an increase in 1959 and the other one-half suggested 
the same appropriation as in 1958. 

In view of the fact that the Great Plains conservation program is 
still in the beginning stage of operations we have been instructed by the 
district governing bodies to request the Appropriations Committees 
of the Congress to appropriate no less than the $10 million proposed in 
the budget for 1959, and to authorize an appropriation of $25 million 
for 1960. 

ACP 


The 1959 budget proposes an advance authorization of $125 million 
for the agricultural conservation program in 1959. This is 50 per- 
cent less than the $250 million advance authorized which has been 
made each year for the last several years. 

In our grassroots survey, district officials indicated that ACP 
providing valuable service to district programs. About one-half re- 
ported that a major part of the ACP funds is being spent on perma- 
nant conservation practices. The other half reported that a major 
portion of the ACP funds is still being spent on annual practices. 
Nearly 90 percent expressed the view that more ACP emphasis on 
permanent conservation practices would speed basic, planned con- 
servation in their districts. 

Their support for ACP was conditional on increasing emphasis 
on permanent conservation practices. By permanent practices we 
mean measures which stay on the land for an extended period of 
time after they are put there and continue, year after year, to serve 
the intended conservation purpose if properly tended. We consider 
recurring or produce tion-type measures that have to be repeated every 
year, or every 2 or 3 years, as temporary practices. 

In our grassroots survey, 20 percent of the districts suggested a 
decrease in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 for ACP; 45 percent 
suggested the same appropriation; 35 percent suggested an increase 
in appropri: itions. 

Therefore, we have been instructed by district governing bodies, in 
carrying out the basic principles embodied in the survey, to present 
to Congress the need for an adequate advance authorization for ACP 
cost sharing for permanent practices consistent with the purposes 
and objectives of soil-conservation districts. 

Mr. Rieck. I am Harry Rieck, of Preston, Md. I am chairman of 
the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts research 
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committee. I would like to say in prefacing my short statement 
here that we feel that research is a very important program in this 
conservation because with the proper research many more accomplish- 
ments can be made with the same number of dollars. We know that 
industry spends millions of dollars for research, as we feel that, 
with more research, much more can be accomplished. We feel re- 
search is a very important program. 

As this committee knows from our past appearances before you, we 
have made a thorough study of immediate and long-range needs for 
soil- and water-conservation research. We have recommended meet- 
ing these needs over a period of years. Our grassroots survey of 
district governing bodies showed emphatic support for the stand we 
have taken for meeting these research needs. Through action taken 
at our recent convention, they instructed us to urge the Congress to 
study the long-range program of soil- and water-conservation re- 
search requirements developed in 1956 by our association as a basis 
for annual appropriations. Funds available for research in this field 
continnue to fall below the level programed for the 10-year period. 
It will require an increase of $7,038,000 for the coming year to catch 
up with the program. 

The lag behind the program recommended by the association in 1956 
is getting more serious because of rising costs. Reports coming from 
some State associations indicate that the level of research has ac tually 
decreased in some areas instead of being increased as recommended, 
We urge the Congress to consider this fact in considering the budget 
for the coming year. 

Commend the Congress for providing funds for construction of soil- 
and water- conservation research facilities at Oxford, Miss., Morris, 
Minn., Watkinsville, Ga., and Phoenix, Ariz. These facilities will 
be ineffective, however, without ample funds for their staffing and 
operation. We urge an increase of at least $1,500,000 above the budget 
estimate for 1959 to complete and equip these installations and start 
to staff them. Without the proper appropriations, these facilities will 
not accomplish their purposes. 

Congress should consider appropriating funds to establish additional 
major research facilities for soil and water conservation in the East 
and the West. They have a major problem on the Pacific coast as 
well as on the eastern seaboard in the event the multi-million-dollar 
program proposed by the administration should become available, and 
we certainly urge Congress to explore all possibilities that these much- 
needed two facilities be taken care of out of these appropriations. 

Details on this and other items were included in the report of our 
research committee. Rather than take your time, Mr. Chairman, to 
read this today, we have a copy for the record, if you should like one. 

In summary, we are asking your committee to make substantial 
increases in appropriations over the proposed budget for technical 
assistance to districts for watershed protection, for ACP, and for 
soil- and water-conservation research. In past years, when we have 
made similar recommendations, we usually get. into a discussion with 
you about where such additional funds might come from. 

The 1959 budget proposes an advance authorization of $450 million 
for the conservation reserve part of the soil bank in 1959. This is 
$125 million more than was authorized for 1958. 
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Our grassroots survey revealed a very low farmer interest in the 
conservation reserve. Many district governing bodies suggested the 
program be abolished. Others reported that it had resulted in some 
beneficial changes in land use in their area. Sixty-five percent sug- 
gested a decrease in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 for the conser- 
vation reserve. 

If the district governing bodies had to make the decisions on appro- 
priating funds for the various aspects of the soil- and water-conserva- 
tion effort, Mr. Chairman, it is quite apparent as to what their course 
of action would be. 

We will be glad to try to answer any questions that you gentlemen 
would like to ask us. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we appreciate these presentations, and 
know of your long-time interest in soil-conservation work in the dis- 
tricts. I also wish to commend you for the objective way in which 
you have looked at the soil programs and the way your members 
have looked at them. When I say “members” I mean those people 
in the various districts and the objective way in which they have made 
their reports on the values of the various soil-conservation activities 
of the Department. 

There is one thing that I think I should say here. I think perhaps 
I discussed it with all of you before, but for the record I would like 
to discuss this 5-percent provision where, at the county level, you can 
transfer 5 percent of the ACP funds to the SCS for technical as- 
sistance. 

For what it is worth, I was on this committee back years ago during 
the period when the ACP was training is own tecehnicians. You 
had two sets. 

We had many examples uncovered by investigations of the com- 
mittee where you would have an engineer from the SCS draw up 
plans for a dam or some other structure and ACP would pay for it 
until some farmer or some layman approved it. It led to a bad situ- 
ation. 

The committee, and it was approved by the Congress, took the po- 
sition that, since SCS did have skilled technicians, certainly it was 
unsound to have ACP having farmer technicians approving the work 
of SCS technicians in a field where they had no special training at all. 

This committee, supported by the Congress, brought about a “change 
in that and took the view that SCS should do the technical work for 
the ACP. On the other hand, the ACP supporters naturally did not 
want to pay for technical assistance that they did not need or want. 
As a result, to keep the ACP from getting back to paying its own 
people, we put this 5 percent provision in there. 

In the last year or two I have had a lot of letters from ACP people 
wanting to stop this practice and they want to give the SCS the money. 
I have had many letters from SCS people who wanted to give you 
the 5 percent direct. It is my judgment, from some 16 years here in 
the Congress, if this 5 percent were given to you direct, in addition 
to the budget amount proposed, within 3 years you would get just a 
certain amount of money and you would not have any 5 percent. The 
way Congress works, you get so much money each year and then some- 
body hits on a compromise figure and that is it. You will never be 
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able to get the budget plus 5 percent over a 5-year period in my 
judgment. 

I have had others talk to me about the benefits that would come if, 
instead of the county having to assign to the SCS up to 5 percent for 
technical assistance, that restriction were lifted and it were done at 
the State level. They point out that it would be much easier to ad- 
minister. 

In the first place, to get this 5 percent and to hold it, you have 
always had rm agree that ACP had to wish to do it. Then if you let 
the State do it, you would run into a situation where some counties 
are having thee 5 percent transferred to you when they did not wish 
to. 

Our subcommittee has never taken a strong position on that. But 
I will say that in the Senate there has been a strong feeling through 
the years, acc ording to my recollection, to keep it on a county basis so 
that the farmers in any county should not have their money taken 
away unless they wish it. 

I mention that here for the record. That was done quite a number 
of vears ago, and I want this record to show the reasoning behind it 
which I think continues to be sound. I do not know what we can do 
about the appropriations this year, with the present administration 
and the public demanding more and more ne nding in defense, much 
of which I think is unsound. However big the national debt, or 
however serious our dangers are in this world, the stronger we keep 
our country, the better able we are to meet the dangers. Even then 
you have to give some consideration to budgeted amounts. We are 
just one subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee and if all 
other subcommittees stay within the budget and we exceed the total 
budget. we are liable to come out with less than we would have if we 
had gone along with the general policy of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

That does not mean that, within the overall total recommended by 
the budget, this subcommittee will not exercise its own judgment inso- 
far as giving emphasis where it can. 

While you were speaking, I read ahead of you and for that reason 
checked it, and I do find that from the ACP fund you get approxi- 
mately $7.5 million and from the conservation reserve you get about 
a million dollars. I was looking into possibilities in that direction. 

Certainly we know your great interest in the Soil Conservation 
Service. This subcommittee has a long record of interest in this and 
most Members of Congress are st rongly interested in it. 

We appreciate your presentation and your calling these facts to our 
attention. Speaking for myself—I am sure this reflects the views 
of the subcommittee—we will do the best that we can with the 
problem. 

Mr. Narcner. Gentlemen, I want to thank you for the fine state- 
ments that you have made to our committee. As you well know soil 
conservation means as much to my home State of Kentucky as to 
any State in the United States. 

You have m: iny achievements to your credit in my home State. Our 
soil conservation officers, and all members connected with the Soil 
Conservation Service in Kentucky, are, in my opinion, dedicated 
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people and they are rendering fine service and accomplishing a fine 
job in my home State. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that we all appreciate 
the fact that these gentlemen have taken of their time to come and 
appear before this subcommittee. 

I feel that a group such as we have with us, like Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
Monk, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Rieck, are intensely interested, as are the 
members of this subcommittee, in conserving the soils of this great 
country of ours for the generat ions yet to come. 

That is why I am always delighted to see these gentlemen come 
before us. They are here to do the best that the xy can for the Nation 
as a whole and I respect them for taking their time and coming here 
to discuss this question with us. 

As a premise to the few remarks I want to make, Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to say this: We hear in every press statement today some- 
thing of the necessity of doing something toward curing the unem- 
ployment situation. It is reported to be bad. I do not see any place 
that we can do better, as long as the Congress and the Nation seem to 
think that we should invest some of this country’s assets in putting 
people to work, and I think a few million dollars expended additional 
above the budget along the lines of helping in soil conservation is prob- 
ably the most worthwhile place we can use some of those funds. It 
would not only put a lot of people to work but it will create jobs— 
and I am thinking now of the watersheds—it will create something 
for the future which will be of benefit from now on to the people 
these things are designed to help. 

Am I right in that or not ? 

Mr. Fueva. You sure are. It will tend to stabilize communities 
and make them a lot more successful in their community efforts. 

Mr. AnverseN. I want to point out the difference between this, with- 
out in any way criticizing the suggestion that we invest $2 billion in 
public buildings. We need those ‘buildings all the way through the 
United States, and we need new postal facilities, but I would like to 
see a percentage of that amount, even 4 percent which would amount 
to $80 million, turned over instead into the channels affecting water- 
sheds, soil conservation, and such, and in the enlargement of our tech- 
nical staffs so that we can do more than we are doing today, and as we 
should do today in conserving our soils. 

L. eaeens ‘men, when we think of the huge sums of money now proposed, 

2 billion alone for building public buildings, after you have built 
ae and after the workmen have taken their wages, what do you 
have? You have just the buildings. If we could spend a little amount 
of money, a small percentage of that on completing, for example, those 
11 authorized watersheds and pushing this watershed-protection pro- 
gram, right from the beginning there accrues to the benefit of all of 
the people of America incalculable amounts of good. It is not just 
simply an empty shell, such as a building standing there, but the 
economy of each and every one of those spots in the Nation affected 
would be improved from now on. 

That is my line of thinking, gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in the proposal brought 
before us relative to trying to do something worthwhile on increasing 
the technical help situation. 
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This subcommittee through the years has always recognized that 
there is a deficiency there and, gentlemen, I want you to know, and 
I am sure that you know, we are just as much concerned about this 
as you are. 

In my years upon the subcommittee, as Mr. Whitten also can testify, 
we have seen the amount for soil conservation operations increase from 
$15 million and now you are requesting $72.25 million. I remember 
the fight I had years ago to break that ceiling on the $15 million, no 
less, and now even at the $72.25 million. 

I feel that we are too low if we are to look at it from the standpoint 
of benefit to the people of America. I have been revolving in my mind 
your suggestion as to the $20 million additional authorization for 2 
years. I do not see it exactly in the statement but are you suggesting 
trying to get through Congress something like $20 million additional 
for this coming fiscal year and then an additional $20 million above 
that for the following? Is that the recommendation of your as- 
sociation ? 

Mr. Monk. By adding $20 million in the 1959 proposal and by 
authorization an additional $20 million to be appropriated in 1960; 
yes. 

Mr. Anversen. I think, gentlemen, under the situation facing us 
in the Congress if we could make an 8- -year plan out of this and secure 
you gentlemen an increase of $5 million a year for an 8-year period 
and hit for that same $40 million additional ceiling, and possibly make 
that $5 million a year increase a permanent affair, I think perhaps 
we would be able to do something, at least we could hope for success 
in our efforts. Practically speaking, I doubt whether we could get 
anything in the neighborhood of $20 million through Congress, much 
as we desire to do so, but I can assure you from my point of view that 
IT am going to attempt at least a $5 million increase for Soil Conserva- 
tion Service operations. 

I agree with these gentlemen in the statement that they make toward 
the conclusion as to where we are going to get this money? To me, 
it is a shifting over to the most essential thing. I say, as 1 of the 2 
authors on this side of the table of the conservation reserve, which 
was really the soil bank, that I am perfectly willing to see the con- 
servation reserve move slowly for a few years until we know that that 
particular plan has its feet on the ground. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have been turning this over in my mind, and I 
know it has had the attention of all of the committee, as to what 
ought to be done. I do believe that when the President and the 
Secretary recommended an elimination of the acreage reserve this 
year—and I am in accord with that—that that constituted an ad- 
mission that taking acres out was not the answer to our farm problem. 
That leaves the conservation reserve program, as I see it, which is 
primarily a conservation program. That is the only argument left 
for it, which is a good one. Since it now will be taken as a conserva- 
tion program, I have wondered whether the Department should not 
give study and you folks in the conservation field should not give 
study to it, as to whether the conservation reserve and the ACP 
program should not be consolidated with this longer-than-1-year 
contract authority which you have in the conservation reserve? 
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That is not something that this committee could do. But it does 
strike me that, if we went along rather slowly on the conservation 
reserve so that they could have a chance to see if they could not be 
handled together, with a right to contract over longer periods and 
with attention to certain types of practices, that might be worth think- 
ing about as to whether or not the Department and you folks in the 
conservaion field could do something on that. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Mr. “Chairman, for your comments. 

You know that I cannot agree with you in the entirety because I 
still have considerable faith in the soil bank, as such, if properly ad- 
ministered. I feel that there is one fault in connection with it, the 
main fault, the acreage reserve tacked on by the Congress had nothing 
whatsoever to do with conservation, as you know. That only had 
to do with the reduction of production. Consequently, it is doomed 
to failure and it is going out the window this year. 

As to the conservation reserve, I think there is defiintely a need 
for it. It will help the big, basic, problems facing agriculture to a 
big extent and that is reducing production, but at the same time it 
will keep under satisfactory cover crop the several millions of acres 
of land that we hope it will take out of production by such means. 

I agree with you up to a certain point, Mr. Chairman, and I want 
to compliment the chairman, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Monk, and you other 
gentlemen, I want to thank him for his efforts last year when he tried 
and led the fight unsuccessfully because of the attitude of the other 
body. He led the fight to put all of these conservation measures into 
one general item in the appropriations bill. 

I feel that they should be one item. I feel that we should have 
Soil Conservation Service appropriations. We should have water- 
shed protection and flood prevention there, and conservation reserve 
in one item and then make that item subject to transfer within itself 
so that if we do not need all of the money, for example, in one, we can 
shift it over to the other. We should also add to that the ACP pro- 
gram and that general section. I believe all of that in which conser- 
vation is affected should be one title in this appropriation bill, for 
the good of everybody, subject to transfer within itself. I think then 
we could really accomplish something. 

I want to compliment the chairman for his idea last year in trying 
- get that done and I hope that you will push that same line of 

2zasoning this year. 


Mr. Wuirren. May I reply to an earlier statement on the conser- 
vation reserve ? 

We should go along slowly while they study the possibilities of put- 
ting the two ‘together, giving them the right to enter into longer- 
than-1- -year contracts, which is the major thing that the conservation 
reserve has that the other does not. So far as this consolidation of the 
appropriation last year, there were many reasons that entered into 
that. Actually we could see that there would be considerable oes 
the conservation reserve would not use. It was a means whereby, 
my judgment, if the House position had prevailed, you would icv 
had about $15 million additional for your watershed and soil con- 
servation work. It was patent on its face. 

Other folks were unwilling to leave it to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary as to who got what and I can understand that. But I do think 
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that could have been handled by the committee report, or in some 
other way that you could nail down a part for conservation operations, 

It is worth some thought with regard to some of these programs, 
Personally, I doubt that SCS and you folks interested in it would 
ever agree to a complete consolidation of SCS with other programs. 
But if it were done, I do not think Congress would do it unless they 
saw you were protected in a minimum amount. It might leave avail- 
able some extra funds that were not used elsewhere to meet your needs, 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I had in mind protecting, not only 
the rights of SCS, as such, but ACP. I would not want to see either 
of these great programs harmed in any way. I do think your sugges- 
tion last year to do something toward amalgamating all conservation 
efforts in one title in this bill was very worthy. 

I was on the subject you gentlemen brought up, where are we going 
to get the money? Fr ankly, I believe that we could do best for the 
farmers of the Nation and for soil conservation which affects the future 
generations if we were to take approximately $50 million of the con- 
servation reserve and put it into such things as increased emphasis for 
the present on flood prevention to the 11 authorized watersheds, small 
watershed protection programs, and then on additional technical as- 
sistance for soil conservation. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with my colleague but I want to point out 
this: The appropriation for the conservation reserve this year is to 
pay existing contracts. We haveto pay them. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuitren. The way we would do that would be to reduce next 
year’s announcement. In view of our investigator’s reports and other 
problems which have shown up, I would hope that this committee, in 
announcing next year’s program, would announce conservation reserve 
at a level equal to the ACP program. For long-range practices with 
relatively few people—I think 58,000 at the time our investigators 
checked it—certainly I do not think a program of conservation affect- 
ing 58,000 or 60,000 people ought to be getting more from the budget 
than a program like ACP which serves a million and a quarter people. 

If you tie those two amounts together, while it would not show up 
in money this year, it would justify us in giving emphasis to the 
proper approach. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. Mr. Chairman, I may be the least impressed of any 
member of this committee in the work that is being done in a number 
of these soil conservation programs, but I want to say to the gentlemen 
across the table that you would not find a comparable number of men 
in the Congress that will be any more favorable to your work than this 
committee. 

I can also say, Mr. Chairman, that we are running an hour behind 
time now and it being Friday night, I would like to have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing people waiting to testify. I realize that these folks 
have a very important message to give us but, again, while you may 
not get from this committee all you want, you are going to get as 
much from this committee as any other comparable group in the 
House will give you. 

Mr. Monk. Mr. Chairman, before you close this record, I think 
you brought out to me the fact that we have left out this 5 percent 
transferable authority for services performed, and we certainly want 
to support the continuation of that authority. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I realize that you folks here thoroughly understand 
that. 

Mr. Monk. We certaintly want to support the continuation of that 
transfer. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure that you do. I talked to many of you 
individually and as a group. But with time, folks forget why it got 
started. Just as sure as you got rid of it, we would get back into the 
old system, which was bad, and you would lack that much getting 
what you need. 

Mr. Fuqua. I might say that in our survey we had asked the dis- 
tricts what agency—we asked them to rank them 122, 3—is most bene- 
ficial to our program. They ranked SCS first, but ACP was ranked 
second with the same type of vote that SCS received for first place. 

We really appreciate the operation of ACP in our program. 

Mr. Wutrren. We wish to thank you again and we are sorry that 
we do not have more time. 

Mr. Rieck. Mr. Chairman, to preface my statement there, that is 
what we talked about in this 10-year plan. I also have the report by 
our committee, I would like to submit. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have that. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


HON. PERKINS BASS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LELAND SLAYTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Wuirren. We now have with us Mr. Leland Slayton of New 
Hampshire, and our colleague, Congressman Bass of New Hampshire. 

We will be glad 7 have your statement. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
Congressman Bass of New Hampshire and I just wanted briefly to 
introduce to you my good friend and constituent, Mr. Slayton from 
the little town of Warner, N. H. 

He is a very successful dairy farmer and has been active in this 
ACP program. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Bass, we are glad indeed to have you before us 
as one of our colleagues interested in agriculture. We are highly 
honored that. you took time to come over and introduce Mr. Slayton. 
Weare doubly glad to have you. 

Mr. Stayron. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to take a few 
minutes and read the statement that I have prepared. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, as a farmer and 
a committeeman, I have been associated with the agricultural con- 
servation program in New Hampshire for the past 22 years. During 
that time the Federal cost shares paid to farmers in my State for 
carrying out approved conservation pr: actices: have increased from 
$75,000 in 1936 to over $500,000 in 1957. It is through this program, 
which is known as ACP, that we are proceeding with the task of 
restoring and maintaining the fertility of our soils and improving 
the condition of our forests. Over 550,000 tons of ground limestone 
have been applied to our New Hampshire soils under this program, 
which along with other mineral applications, has built up the fertility 
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of our soils. Nearly 16,000 acres of our woodlands have been im- 
proved and put cacy ‘condition to grow timber supplies for the future. 
But the job is far from being done; our agronomists report that we 
need to use more lime, and there are thousands of acres of woodland 
needing attention. 

Over a period of years we have developed our agricultural con- 
servation program in New Hampshire until it now meets more fully 
the needs of our farmers in establishing and maintaining cover on 
their fields and in improving their woodlands. By such a program, 
the public shares the cost of insuring its future production of food 
and fiber. For eaeh dollar spent by the Federal Government in 
carrying out these conservation practices, the New Hampshire farmers 
contribute at least an equal amount. 

Even with our present allocation of funds in New Hampshire of 
slightly over $500,000, we are not able to provide all the cost sharing 
requested by our farmers. In 1957, the farmers of New H: ampshire 
made requests for cost sharing for needed conservation practices of 
over $900,000. Thus far in 1958, with several months yet to go, the 
requests for cost sharing are around $800,000. It is obvious from 
these facts that any reduction in the current appropriation of $250 
million for ACP would sharply curtail the carrying out of conser- 
vation work in our State. 

At this time I would like to say, if there could be some method 
set up to transfer unused funds from those States who do not use 
their full allocation, that could go back to States requesting, or hav- 
ing need for, more cost sharing. I would like to have the subcom- 
mittee study further that problem if they would and see if there 
could be some method worked out. 

For instance, our States did not use the full allocation and it is my 
understanding that it would go back into the General Treasury and 
could not be used by States who might need that assistance. 

Since 1938 the agricultural conservation program has been operated 
at the county and community level by committeemen elected annually 
by the farmers. These are now known as agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committees. This system of grassroots operation is 
quite unique and has been most successful. The local committeemen 
elected by their fellow farmers have the responsibility of developing 
agricultural conservation programs and of administering those pro- 
grams in their counties and communities. Requests for cost sharing 
by the individual farmer are considered by his local committee and 
approved or disapproved by the members that he helped to elect. 
This is certainly democracy in action. 

Since the very beginning of this program, the State and county 
committees have been in close re lationship with the Extension Service. 
Back in 1936 the State director of extension service and the county 
agricultural agents played a large part in getting the local or ganiza- 
tions set up to handle the agric ultural conservation program. At the 
State level, the director of extension service is an ex officio member 
of the State agricultural stabilization and conservation committee 
and at the county level the county agricultural agent is an ex officio 
member of the county ASC committee. Both State and county com- 
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mittees have looked to the Extension Service for recommendations for 
conservation practices which would be effective in restoring and 
maintaining fertility. 

Some of the practices for which cost sharing is offered in New 
Hampshire, such as building ponds and installing drainage systems, 
require technical assistance for their installation. For the last few 
years the Soil Conservation Service has been providing the needed 
technical assistance for these practices. Under the present regula- 
tions, our counties pay for the required services by transferring agri- 
cultural conservation program funds to the Soil Conservation Service. 
In New Hampshire these transfers have averaged over $15,000 a year 
for the last 4 years. This means that there is $15,000 less money 
available to assist our farmers in carrying out needed practices on 
their farms. This leads me to recommend, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee reconsider present provisions of the act which provide for 
a transfer of funds to the Soil Conservation Service up to 5 percent 
of a county’s allocation for technical assistance. It appears to me to 
be better administration to have the agency which is to perform the 
technical work get its needed funds by direct appropriation to the 
agency. 

I have attached to the statement tables showing the transfers and 
percentages for my State for 1954, 1955, and 1956. The transfers for 
1957 have been about $17,000. The summary of accomplishments is 
not yet available. 

Mr. Wuirren. The tables will be entered into the record. 

(The tables are as follows :) 


22911—58—pt. 5-24 
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New HAMPSHIRE 


Transfers to Soil Conservation Service and value of practices carried out 








1954 
Cost-shares Percent 
Initial paid for el 
allocation practices 2) is of transfert 
County program needing col for technical . 
funds technical (1 assistanct (2 
assistance 
(1) (2 3) (4 

Belknap $18, 921 $89 0.5 SO46 1, 063 
Carroll 14, 637 2,774 19.0 187 7 
Cheshir« 28, 203 | 851 3.0 997 117 
Coos 41, 055 2, 491 6.1 2, OO 80 
Grafton 60, 333 | 2, 796 1.6 3, 000 107 
Hillsboro 52, 836 | 7, 540 14.3 2, 642 35 
Merrimack 42, 483 2, 976 7.0 1, 500 50 
Rockingham 46, 410 2, 888 6.2 1, 78E 62 
Strafford i 23, 919 | 1,415 ) 1,1 S4 
Sullivan | 28, 203 1, 806 6.4 Sos 47 
Total | 357, 000 | 25, 626 7.2 15, 111 59 

1955 
Belknap $25, 069 $2, 312 9.2 $752 33 
Carroll 18, 920 1,017 5.4 ) 0 
Cheshire 37, 367 1, 680 4.5 500 30 
Coos 54, 868 2, 408 4.4 1, 595 66 
Grafton 8), 410 6, 322 7.9 2, HOO 30 
Hillsboro 69, 531 8, 285 11.9 3, 000 36 
Merrimack 56, 287 5, 790 10.3 1, 500 26 
Rockingham 61, 490 7, 120 11.6 3, 074 43 
Strafford __ 31, 691 1, 8°8 15.2 1, 000 21 
Sullivan 37, 367 1, 493 3.8 500 36 
Total 473, 000 41,14 8.7 14, 421 35 

1956 
Belkn $24, 123 $2,214 ). 2 $ 34 
Carrol 19, 393 s4 4.4 0 
Chest! 7, 367 1, 757 1.7 ) 10) 
Cor 34 123 3 () 54 
79. 937 7.151 8.9 3, OO 42 
0. 477 4. 388 6. 2 12 Oo 
} 287 359 13.1 ( 20 
60, 544 13, 130 1.7 128 23 
30, 74 ( ( ) 2 20 
Si van 38, 78 1,811 1.7 1, Of 5 
T 4 “vy $9. 942 10. 6 16. R78 4 


Mr. Stayton. For the year 1954, that would be figured at 4.2 per- 
cent transferred to the Soil Conservation Service; 1955, 3.1 percent; 
1956, 3.6 percent. ; 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Slayton, we are glad to have your statement and 
I will take a little time to try to explain to you our experience with 
this 5 percent. 

I told some folks who preceded you that when this 5-percent trans- 
fer was written into the law, ACP had farmers chee king work done 
by SCS technicians. 

Thus we had two sets of people doing the same work, with a lay- 
man or farmer passing on engineers’ structures before pment It 
just created dissension between SCS and ACP. The Congress felt 
that it was unsound. 
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There is another very practical side to this. When we told SCS 
to do the work, it was hard to get anybody to do work, as you know, 
unless you paid them. SCS’ primary responsibility is this farm 


planning, as you know, and, if we had not provided for transfer 


funds for that work, all the work that ACP wanted out of SCS in a 
short time, would wait until the last. The SCS man would do his 
other work and since he would be doing this for you free, he would 
get around to you last. 

This is a very practical thing in the Congress and you will not find 
anyone in the country stronger for the AC P than the folks on this 
committee. We hi ave had to fight nearly every year to restore funds 
for ACP. One year it was from the Budget and the next year from 
the American Farm Bureau, and sometimes from others. We have 
always had that fight. I have been here and spoken on the floor by 
the hour trying to save this thing. Several times it was saved by 
only 2 or 3 votes. 

You believe in the ACP. But in Congress, with 435 Members, you 
have a lot of them wrapped in SCS who do not especi: ally care for 
ACP. In other words, to save the ACP we have had to use all of the 
votes that we could get, including those primarily for SCS. In my 
own jrdgment, the SCS interest in that 5 percent in your bill has 
enablecl us to save your program 2 or 3 times. 

I mention that to show you that there are several angles to this 
thing that might not be apparent at the local level. If you did not 
have it within your power to determine whether you would pay that 
SCS man or not, but had to look to him to serve you when he got 
around to it, knowing how other things work, it would be a long time 
before he got around to it, since his primary job is the other work. 
I do not ro an this as a lecture, and we are glad to have your view- 
point, but I did want you to understand the reasons be hind this. 

Mr. Stayron. I can appreciate your feeling, too, that we might wait 
until the last minute for some work that we needed done. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you do not pay him, that has been my experience. 

Mr. Suayron. It can work both ways. 

Mr. Wurrren. The paying customers come first, you know. 

Mr. Stayton. That is right. 

Mr. Wuiitren. We do appreciate your appearance and appreciate 
your coming over. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, before we leave, I want to add to what 
Mr. Slayton had to say. I have been around in my home State of 
New Hampshire and have seen the ACP program in operation, and 
several of the farmers around there, and I certainly subscribe to what 
Mr. Slayton just said. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. I think it is ridiculous for the Budget Bureau to 
try to cut the ACP program in half when it is participated in by a 
million and a quarter farmers and the same Budget. Bureau recom- 
mends spending $450 million on the conservation reserve with less 
than 100,000 farmers. 

Mr. Bass. Both Mr. Slayton and I would like to express our appre- 
ciation to you and this hard-working committee for giving us this 
time and the privilege of testifying. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. Itisa pleasure to have you both. 
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AGRICULTURAL ResEarcH SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


R. P. COLMER, NATIONAL PLANT BOARD 

F. HERBERT GATES, CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

FRANK A. SORACI, DIRECTOR OF PLANT INDUSTRY, NEW JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

F. L. AYERS, RETIRING PLANT COMMISSIONER, STATE OF FLORIDA 

HAL JONES, FLORIDA 


Mr. Wuirtten. We are glad to have with us Mr. R. P. Colmer, who 
is from the good State of Mississippi, and a longtime friend of mine. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Colmer. I trust you will 
introduce your associates. 

Mr. Cotmer. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. It is always a pleasure to 
appear before your committee and have an opportunity to discuss 
with you the crops regulatory program. This is the reverse this 
afternoon. I am with Mr. Gates, the new chairman of the National 
Plant Board; Mr. Soraci, of New Jersey, representing the eastern 
plant board; and Mr. Ayers, of the great State of Florida. 

Mr. WuirtrEen. You might proceed as you would like, then, with 
your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MR. F. HERBERT GATES 


Mr. Gates. We have met before, I am sure. 

Mr. Wuirrten. If it is agreeable with you, you might wish to in- 
clude your statement in the record as though presented, and talk to us. 
You may follow any course you like. 

Mr. Gates. If you don’t mind, I will present it. 

My name is F. Herbert Gates, chief of the division of plant industry, 
Colorado Department of Agriculture. 

I appear before you today as chairman of the National Plant Board 
and past chairman of the western plant board, the official organization 
of the plant pest control and quarantine officials of the national 
vantnanl boards. 

I have been delegated by the national and western plant boards to 
discuss the crop regulatory problems of the research services of the 
Department of Agriculture to recommend that your honorable body 
considers with all seriousness these problems and their impact on 
the economy of the agriculture of the United States. The plant boards 
are very appreciative of the interest shown in research and education 
in the agricultural problems and we are fully aware of the necessity 
of this research and education; however, we of the plant boards be- 
lieve that research and education is not sufficient in itself and that 
provisions must be made for controls if this research and education is 
to be effective. 

It is not necessary to take more of your valuable time but will sub- 
mit, what we are pleased to call, fact sheets, on those problems directly 
relating to agriculture. Those control programs that are in associa- 
tion with other sections of the country, we, of course, can only rely 
upon the judgment and recommendations of the opinions of control 
officials from those areas. We have had ample time to review these 
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recommendations and feel that they are indeed modest and if the plant 
boards were privileged to know the intimate details of these programs 
we might suggest an increase in the appropriations. I wish to submit 
the fact sheet of the control programs as they concern the appropria- 
tions of the plant pest control and plant quarantine branches of the 
Agricultural Research Services. 

(The fact sheet is as follows :) 


BARBERRY ERADICATION, CONTROL OF RUST OF SMALL GRAINS 


Barberry eradication necessary for the control of rust of small grains is a 
control program of importance to all grain-growing areas. Stem rust is the 
oldest and most destructive plant disease affecting wheat, oats, barley, and rye. 

A program of barberry eradication has been a State-Federal cooperative 
program for more than 20 years, and as a result of the eradication of barberrys 
the loss to small grains by rust has been greatly reduced with the exception of 
periodicals (flareups) that have occasioned during this period. At the present 
time there is no commercial variety of wheat that is immune from attack by 
rust. This has been clearly demonstrated by the newly identified Race 15—-B, 
15-B has developed since 1950 and is now known to occur and has become 
destructive in practically all wheat-growing areas. 

It has been reported that in one season loss to durum wheat in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota was 10 million bushels. Every commercial variety of wheat, 
both winter and spring, grown anywhere in the United States and Canada is 
susceptible to this rust. The eradication of barberry must continue if the 
United States is to keep control of stem rust in the wheat-growing areas. More 
than 3 billion bushels of small grain are grown each year in the United States. 
It might be said that the small-grain industry is the backbone of the economy 
of the United States. Any serious interruption to this industry must not be 
permitted to occur. 

The accomplishments in the breeding of so-called rust-resisting varieties is 
commendable and should be pursued with great intensity in the future. This 
breeding of the so-called rust-resistant varieties, however, is not enough: eradi- 
eation of barberry is absolutely essential. It has been estimated that as a 
result of the barberry eradication programs of the past years that perhaps 90 
percent of the barberry bushes have been eradicated. This program of eradica- 
tion must continue until such a time as the threat to the small-grain crop is 
on a standby basis. 

The regional plant boards recommend that an appropriation of not less than 
$680,000 be appropriated in the consideration of the present budget. 


CITRUS BLACKFLY AND MEXICAN FRUITFLY CONTROL 


Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly at the present appear to be primarily 
insects of citrus fruits ; however, there is no assurance that this is an established 
fact. There are insects in the same family that have posed threats to other 
fruits. It is, also, to be recognized that the economy of the citrus areas may 
at times determine the economy of other sections of the United States. The 
only need for the control of citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly is very mod- 
erate when evaluated against the overall value. 

The National Plant Board requests that the appropriation of $385,000 be 
approved. 

GOLDEN NEMATODE CONTROL 


The National Plant Board is very much concerned with the infestations as 
they exist in certain areas by golden nematode. This insect, at present, is not 
known to exist in those States of the western plant board, however, the produc- 
tion of potatoes in this area is one of major importance and in many sections is 
the fundamental activity of prosperity, however due to the great distance of the 
consuming market, insect pests and plant diseases, now present and other eco- 
nomic influences ; potato production in the Western States cannot survive under 
the penalty of more pests or diseases. 

The National Plant Board resists any importation of any new pests or diseases 
and recommends an appropriation of $328,000 for the continuation of the golden 
nematode control program. 
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GYPSY MOTH CONTROL 


It appears to members of the plant beards that the support of funds for gypsy 
moth control is evident if one reviews the past activities of this program. This 
program must be continued if the economy of the Northeastern States is to be 
preserved. Recent and new outbreaks of the infestation of gypsy moth demon- 
strates clearly the need for the assistance of controls and surveys. 

The National Plant Board recommends that sufficient funds be appropriated to 
continue the activities of this program; looking forward to the eradication of 
this serious pest. 

HALL SCALE ERADICATION 


The infestations of Hall scale in the United States is attributed to activities of 
the Federal department. It seems apparent that if the control programs as 
initiated against Hall scale are continued, that Hall scale may be eradicated. 

The National Plant Board recommends an appropriation of not less than $70,000 
for the continuance of the eradication of Hall scale. 


INSECT DETECTION AND ADVISORY SERVICE 


The National and Western Plant Boards recommend and believe that it is 
necessary that not less than $310,300 be appropriated for the very valuable 
activities of the insect detection and advisory service. 

This service in its short period of existence had demonstrated its value and 
it would appear that more emphasis must be placed on early detection of in- 
festations especially those that may be imported on plant material from foreign 
lands. An illustration may suffice in the introduction and establishment of the 
Khapra beetle in the States of Arizona, California, and New Mexico. 


INSECTICIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND RODENTICIDE ACT 


The plant boards approve the appropriation of $659,300 for this very valuable 
contributory service. Under the State provisions of this activity 40 States now 
have identical legislation and because of this Federal and State legislation it is 
quite evident that the manufacture, sale, and distribution of insecticides is today 
as ethical, honest, and sincere as are the similar activities in the food and drug 
administration or any other kindred service. 

The farm population, today can purchase with confidence insecticides offered 
for sale. This confidence, including the assurance of insect and disease control, 
knowledge of toxicity for the protection of human life, residue tolerances for the 
protection of the producing public and the elimination of the questionable 
pesticides. 

JAPANESE BEETLE CONTROL 


Japanese beetle has not as yet become a problem of the members of the western 
plant board. Weare all familiar with the program, however, and desire that all 
control projects be processed with vigor in the areas of infestations and that this 
insect not be permited to become established in any additional areas. 

The National Plant Board realizing this activity as essential requests their 
appropriation of not less than $543,000. 


PEACH MOSAIC DISEASE 


Peach mosaic is a serious disease of peach, first recognized in 1931 in Texas and 
now known to be present in the States of Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah and Texas 

The disease is caused by a virus which is transmitted from diseased to healthy 
trees by a microscopic eriophyid mite. In the spring newly formed leaves on 
affected trees become mottled with yellow and short internodes with profuse 
branching are produced. The surface of the fruit in many varieties is irregular 
and bumpy. The commercial value of an infected planting may be destroyed 
within 3 to 6 years. At one time 30,000 infected trees were known to be present 
in each of the States of California and Colorado. In addition to peaches, the 
disease affects almond, apricot, nectarine and plum. 

The objectives of this program are: (1) preventing further spread of the 
disease by adequate nursery and budwood inspection and uniform State quaran- 
tine enforcement; (2) assistance to growers in reducing of the incidence of the 
disease in infected commercial areas and (3) conducting surveys for the disease 
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in areas where it is not known to occur. 
and industry cooperate in this program. 

Control is effected by the prompt removal of infected trees. There has been 
a reduction in peach mosaic incidence over the total area from a high of 4.16 per- 
cent in 1935 to 0.24 percent in 1955. Due to quarantine enforcement the estab- 
lishment of new areas of infection through the shipment of nursery stock and 
budwood has been prevented. 


The National Plant Board recommends not less than $149,900 for phony peach 
and peach mosaic control. 


The States, the Federal Government 


PINK BOLLWORM CONTROL 





Pink bollworm generally is an insect pest of cotton areas of the South and has 
become established in certain cotton areas of the West and proposes annually a 
threat of destruction of many cotton plantations. 

Due to the nature of cotton production the movement of picking equipment, 
labor, etc., it becomes necessary to recognize these potentialities and resist them at 
all cost. There is sufficient evidence in the past to illustrate the need and value 
for pink bollworm control; appropriations for the control of pink bollworm have 
not been in ratio to the increased infestation potentialities or increase labor costs 
and additional labor requirements. 

The National and Western Plant Boards recommend that an appropriation of 
$1,308,000 be approved. 

The National Plant Board and the regional plant boards endorse the budget 
estimates as proposed by the Agricultural Research Service, pest control branch 
for the fiscal year 1959 on the control and possible eradication of sweet potato 
weevil, white fringe beetle, burrowing nematode, European chafer, Mediterranean 
fruit fly, soybean cyst nematode. Further discussion and clarification of these 
pest programs are hereby respectfully submitted to the members of the regional 
boards in which these pests occur. 


GRASSHOPPER AND MORMON CRICKET CONTROI 





Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control must be continued as in the past, 
if serious interruption to the economy of the Nation is not experienced. As a 
result of the surveys preliminary estimates introduced, that in 1957 more than 
18 million acres of rangeland will require grasshopper control. The control must 
be initiated as provided in the following table: 








Rangeland grasshopper infestations—Acreage by regions—Fall 1957 






Landownership—acres 






Region and State i. Total acres 
Private and Public 
State domain 





























Central: 
Kansas 218, 800 218, 800 
Nebraska | 355, 000 | 355, 000 
North Dakota. - | 1, 000 17, 560 18, 560 
South Dakota__. 12, 800 15, 700 28, 500 

Western 
Ari*ona 0 0 0 
California 3, 030, 980 5, 000 3, 035, 980 
Colorado 1, 389, 000 40, 000 1, 429, 000 
Idaho____- 203, 280 246, 720 450, 000 
Montana... ’ | 3, 020, 000 1, 891, 000 4, 911, 000 
Nevada 18, 800 63, 700 2, 500 
New Mexico.__- 431, 300 41, 000 472, 300 
Oregon 364, 147 29. 505 393, 652 
Utah | 60, 000 60, 000 
Washington 250, 280 75, 720 326, 000 
Wyoming____- 582, 200 61. 000 | 643, 200 

Southern 
Oklahoma | 240, 000 50, 000 290. 000 
Texas 5, 972, 000 z 5, 972, 000 


In the control of grasshoppers on rangeland, which are usually the egg beds, 
a dual purpose is accomplished in that when a kill is made on rangelands there 
are no “hoppers” to migrate to crop lands. This type of control is the more 
economic and satisfactory method in spite of the fact that it may be miscon- 
strued and that controls are for rangeland only. 
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During the past few years the control grasshoppers on rangeland has been 
a cooperative program in which the costs were shared, one-third by the Federal 
Department, one-third by the infested states and one-third by the rancher par- 
ticipation. This program is fair and in the opinion of the members of the West- 
ern Plant Board should be continued. 

The National Plant Board recommends that the Federal appropriation for 
the control of grasshoppers and mormon cricket be not less than $1,054,200. 


KHAPRA BEETLE 


The khapra beetle is believed to be among the world’s most serious pests of 
stored grain and grain products. It has been found to be a most difficult pest 
to control, for control measures commonly used to combat other storage pests 
have but little effect on populations of khapra beetle. 

Detection and delimiting surveys indicate thta the khapra beetle is not widely 
distributed in this country. Infestations are apparently confined to portions of 
Arizona, California, and New Mexico. 

While the khapra beetle prefers a warm, dry climate, its history in England 
and Korea indicates ability to adjust to other environs, and a study of milling 
and storage facilities indicates that in most every mill normal practices would 
provide ideal conditions for khapra beetle survival and development. 

The insect has not yet reached the grain belt of this country, and that section 
should be protected from invasion. 

The measures currently in use, if extended to all known infestations, will 
effect the objective of this program, and is conducted in cooperation with the 
pest control officials of the States concerned. In the infested States the pat 
tern of cooperation has varied, but a unanimity of purpose has prevailed. 

The National Plant Board and the western board recommend a Federal 
appropriation of not less that $335,000. 


Mr. Wautrren. Thank you, Mr. Gates. 
Mr. Coumer. Mr. Soraci will be next. 


STATEMENT OF MR, FRANK A, SORACI 


Mr. Soracr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, for a number of years 
now, it has been my privilege to appear before you in support of the 
crops regulatory programs of the Agricultural Research Service. 
have ee «1 in past years as the chairman of the eastern plant board 
and of the National Plant Board. Today, I appear as the instructed 
representative of the eastern plant board, which is composed of the 
State plant pest control and quarantine officials of the six New Eng- 
land States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, and Virginia. At the annual meeting of that 
board earlier this month, there was a critical review of each of the 
programs of plant pest control and quarantine. We were interested, 
as is this committee, in knowing what progress has been made in the 
rarious programs and what actions the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment might take to move the programs further along toward their 
objectives. The eastern plant board has specifically instructed me to 
advise this committee that we sincerely appreciate the careful consid- 
eration and financial support that have been extended to the plant 
pest control and quarantine programs that are cooperative with the 
States in the eastern region, during the past year and the recent. pre- 
vious years. There have been a number of new problems in this 
region that have been met cooperatively and on which encouraging 
progress is evident. 

The problem of golden nematode has been met and all indications 
are that this pest, capable of devastating the potato lands of the 
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United States, is being held confined on Long Island. It can’t be 

reported that the nematode is being eradicated, but it can be reported 

that quarantine measures are proving effective in prevention of spread 

and that, meanwhile, research is turning up control measures that are 

proving more and more efficient. W hen finally the eradicative mea 

sure is developed, the program will be quickly adjusted to an eradi- 
cation basis. 

The program of gypsy moth eradication is proceeding satisfactorily 
in spite of an organized opposition that refuses to ac ept the remark- 
able ability of the insecticide and methods of application to accom- 
plish their objective without undue hazard to the fish and wildlife 
and humans within the area of treatment. On the positive side, it 
can be stated that the gypsy moth has been eradicated from some 3 
million acres in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York during 
fiseal 1957 and that your support during 1958 and that proposed for 
1959 will permit further important progress tow: ard eradication of 
this prime pest of forest, shade, and orchard trees in the eastern half 
of the United States. This is another program financed by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments in the eastern region, where we can point 
with pride at progress being made toward solution of a problem that 
has plagued the country for almost 100 years. It begs your continued 
support. 

The insect detection and advisory service is a relatively new pro- 
gram that has had enthusiastic State support in the e: istern region 
as well as elsewhere throughout the United States. Plant pest con- 
trol can be reasonably compared with fire fighting. Just as every fire- 
fighting system makes every effort to detect and control a fire before 
it becomes a general conflagration, so must a plant pest control system 
make every effort to locate an insect or plant disease before it fans 
out. This is the reason for existence of a national network of insect 
detection. The States are sharing in this work. The system is 
firmly established. It is my under ‘st: nding that 32 of the 48 States 
have a formal cooperative program for 1959. Additional Federal 
support should be provided to firmly organize the program over the 
entire country. In 8 of the 13 eastern ‘plant board States, Federal 
participation in the insect detection service is in need of strengthen- 
ing. A slightly increased appropriation for this service would pro- 
ride an adequate development. 

There is an increase in the —_ for the item Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act. A real inadequacy exists there. And 
although responsibility for oidiensne of this act rests entirely in 
the crops’ regulatory programs, certainly the States appreciate the 


need for adequate enforcement. The insecticide, fungicide, and 


rodenticide industry is a $750 million industry. Its regulation across 
the country is an_ enormous undertaking. Of course, the Miller 
amendment to the Food and Drug Act is relatively new. To bring 
all existing labels into compliance has been a tremendous task. And 
the volume of new applications continues to grow. Human health 
is involved. It has been possible to assign too few inspectors to 
enforcement in the field. There is urge nt need here for additional 
support. 

In the Japanese beetle program, budgeted funds permit a continua- 
tion of quarantine enforcement. In recent years spot infestations well 
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removed from the area of general infestation have developed. The 
invaded States are studying the feasibility of attempting to eradicate 
such spot infestations. If State funds are made available for this 
purpose, we in the eastern plant board, fully aware of the annual toll 
taken by the pest, would urge this committee to give favorable con- 
sideration to requests for financial assistance that will be necessary to 
assure success of these efforts. 

Last year, when before this committee, we discused briefly the threat 
to the soybean acreage of the country by the newly discovered soybean 
cyst nematode. We are encouraged to note that funds are ee 
for this item for 1959. The full problem is not yet known, but the 
funds asked will permit a start toward its solution. The importance 
of the soybean crop warrants extraordinary protec mp action. 

A second new problem we mentioned last year was witchweed, 
Within a few months of its discovery in North ¢ laroliné in the fall 
of 1956, there was general agreement that this weed could ruin the 
production of corn over almost all of the important corn-growing 
areas of the United States. No plant pest of modern times has given 
us more concern. The picture is not quite so black now. The details 
of a program of control are being worked out. We find no item in the 
1959 budget for witchweed control. Some of the costs will no doubt 
be met from contingency funds. Some will be met from State funds. 
When the final program is devised, the States of the eastern plant 
board will beg your favorable support. There is adequate proof in 
Africa and in Asia that witchweed and corn cannot exist in the same 
area. 

We call to your attention the item “Plant quarantine.” The budget 
permits an increase of $250,000 over fiscal 1958. By now I think we 
are all in agreement that these funds provide the first line of defense 
against the entry and establishment in this country of agricultural 
pests. Most of the funds for this item are expended in the i inspection 
of vessels, vehicles, aircraft, baggage and the plants and other items 

carried by them, which might introduce insects and other plant pests. 
It is our understanding that more than half the additional funds in 
the budget will be needed to finance more adequate baggage inspection 
now being performed by the customs service. The remainder of the 
increase is to be utilized in financing the quarantine service in Florida, 
formerly conducted at State expense. Additional funds are needed— 
not for new facilities, nor for new work. The fact is that, efficient as 
the plant quarantine service is, it-has not been able to keep up with 
the tremendous increase in international traffic. This increase is not 
confined to air travel alone. All forms of traffic are increasing and 
are expected to continue to increase. The eastern plant board believes 
that additional funds allotted during the past few years have not per- 
mitted the employment of sufficient personnel to give a maximum 
degree of attention to this all-important function. It urges this com- 
mittee to give every consideration to the appropriation of sufficient 
funds to permit an increase of at least 10 percent in the number of 
inspectors assigned to the ports of entry. 

Finally, the eastern plant board w ishes to go on record as fully sup- 
porting the whole program of the crops regulatory programs. We 
know these items to be necessary and proper. We are interested and 
involved in all the items. They represent pest problems that might 
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plague a remote corner of the country or a vast area far removed from 
the Northeastern States. Yet, they are worthy of support as are all 
programs that have the protection of our important agricultural and 
natural resources as their objective. Most of the plant pests involved 
in other areas are fully capable of extending their ravages. Our 
preference, of course, is that the problem be attacked where it is, with 
all. possible weapons and that our own States be spared the need for 
controlling an ever-increasing number of such plant pests. 

In conclusion, I wish to express for our States, sincere gratitude to 
this committee and to the Congress for the careful consideration and 
added support that is making it possible for us to employ modern tools 
and materials effectively, in organized programs in serving the agricul- 
tural needs-of our country. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Soraci. 

Mr. Cocmer. Mr. Ayers will be next. 


STATEMENT OF MR. F. L. AYERS 


Mr. Ayers. I am F. L. Ayers, retiring plant commissioner from the 
State of Florida. I am here today to present a statement by the new 
plant commissioner, Mr. W. G. Cowperthwaite. 

(Mr. Cowperthwaite’s prepared statement follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF W. G. COWPERTHWAITE, COMMISSIONER OF THE STATE PLANT BOARD 
OF FLORIDA, ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


My name is W. G. Cowperthwaite, of Gainesville, Fla. 

I am appearing before this body as commissioner of the State Plant Board of 
Florida and as a representative of the growers of Florida. 

For the past few years, representatives of the National Plant Board, of 
regional plant boards, and of plant boards in Florida and many other States, 
have appeared before you in behalf of the appropriations for plant-pest control. 
As a representative of Florida, I would like to tell you that the growers of the 
State, as well as the State Plant Board of Florida, greatly appreciate the support 
you have given this important work. 

In the first place, we were threatened with invasions of many foreign plant 
pests because of a general slackening of customs inspections. It was during 
this period of inadequate inspection that the Mediterranean fruitfly appeared 
for a second time in Florida, costing the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the State of Florida more than $10 million to eradicate. We especially 
want to thank you for participating in this program, for had this dangerous pest 
not been eradicated, it would have seriously curtailed the production of fruits 
and vegetables in the State, a situation that would have cost the growers more 
than $10 million annually just to obtain partial control of the fruitfly. 

Not only has Florida benefited by this campaign, but all other States, espe- 
cially those in the South, have profited. We would like to ask your continued 
support of this important work by maintaining adequate inspection and control 
of foreign plant materials coming into the United States, either through baggage 
or cargo. In addition, Florida and its growers are very much interested in 
foreign-plant quarantine and in a comprehensive survey program such as that 
presently being operated under the Mediterranean fruitfly project whereby trap- 
ping is being conducted for the Mediterranean fruitfly, the Natal fruitfly, the 
Oriental fruitfly, the Mexican fruitfly, and the melonfly. 

Many other important pests have appeared in the United States in recent 
years, such as the khapra beetle, a serious pest of grain; witchweed, now found 
in some of our Eastern States; the golden nematode; the burrowing nematode: 
and the soybean cyst nematode. 

Several times in the past entire crops have been wiped out by foreign-pest 
invaders, such as the chestnut blight which appeared in the 1S880’s. There are 
many other pests which do not concern Florida directly at this time, but which 
are serious threats to the State, pests such as the Japanese beetle and the 
gypsy moth. 
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It may seem at times that Florida and the United States have about all the 
most serious pests in the world, but there are uncounted numbers of pests 
which do not appear in the United States at this time. Such a list would in- 
clude all the fruitflies, the blackfly, citrus canker, and the sweet orange scab, 
all of which would offer serious threats to Florida and its agricultural interests, 
(See attached list for major pests not found at present in the United States.) 

We appreciate your support on the area eradication of the burrowing nema- 
tode, a pest most serious to Florida citrus trees and to certain other plants, 
You may have heard some criticism of this program, but you will hear criticism 
of any similar program and I wish to assure you that the work being done is 
most constructive. We sincerely hope that you can continue its support. 

We would like to ask continuation of the work of eradicating the imported 
fire ant. Again, this type of campaign has been criticized, as have all other 
control campaigns which do not permit the individual grower to proceed along 
lines of his own thinking. It now appears that this pest is more widespread 
than original estimates indicated, and the eradication work necessary in Florida 
would prove of inestimable benefit to other Southern States so infested. There 
is no reason why this pest cannot and will not move farther north and become 
a menace to a large portion of the United States. 

In addition to the pests mentioned above we are grateful for your support 
in connection with wild cotton eradication and the control of sweetpotato weevil, 
white-fringed beetle, and pink bollworm. These constructive campaigns now 
are being carried on in the State, and Florida not only is concerned with control 
of these pests but of many other pests which now are not wholly within the 
State. As these pests appear in Florida they could result in great cost to our 
agricultural industry. Florida is interested in every single piece of work 
being done by the Plant Pest Control Division, as well as the foreign plant 
inspection work of the plant quarantine forces. 

In recent years research has rolled back a curtain of darkness and made it 
possib'e to eliminate many pests which could not be eradicated before. 

Although some of the campaigns may appear expensive propositions, the cost 
of eradication will be infinitesimal when compared with the amount which would 
be necessary to maintain an annual program of control. 

sefore concluding, we would like to lend our support to the work of the 
department in the registration of pesticides now available and which will become 
available to the agricultural industries of our State and Nation. This clearly 
is a necessity today in keeping abreast of all new developments in the world of 
pesticides. 

In closing, I would like to refer to the words of a Florida newspaper editor 
who recently wrote in regard to the introduction of the Mediterranean fruitfly 
through our ports of entry. He said that “economizing with programs as im- 
portant as plant quarantine and customs can eventually bankrupt the agricultural 
industry.” 

Pennies spent today will result in dollars saved tomorrow. 


Masor Pests Not KNown To OccURIN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


African locust Oriental fruifly 

Asiatic rice borer Pear fruit borer 
Avocado seed moth Pine lappet 

Avocado weevils Potato coccinellid 
Baluchistan melonfly Potato weevils 

Beet weevil Queensland fruitfly 
Bean fly Red melon beetle 
Citrus canker Rice bug 

Citrus blackfly Rice stem borer 

Cherry fruitfly Senn pest 

Desert locust Soybean pod borer 
Durra stem borer Spiny bollworm 
European garden chafer Sugarcane moth borers 
Grapevine moth Sweet potato stem borer 
Leaf cutting ant Tobacco caterpillar or Egyptian cotton- 
Light brown apple moth worm 

Maize stalk borer Tobacco whitefly 
Melonfly White garden snail 
Mediterranean fruitfly Winter moth 
Melolontha chafer Yellow peach moth 


Nun moth 
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STATEMENT OF MR. HAL JONES 


Mr. Ayers. I wouid like to introduce Mr. Cowperthwaite’s assist- 
ant, Mr. Hal Jones. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Ayers. I would like to stress only 2 or 3 things. 

We are very much concerned with the examination of materials 
coming into this country from other countries. The load is increasing 
all the. time, and there are approximately 144,600 crossings of the bor- 
der last year. Some of them came across 2 or 3 times, but there were 
144,600,000 chances of bringing in some of these materials. 

We appreciate very much the help that was given us in the Medit- 
terranean fruitfly program. That is one of the serious pests that came 
into the country, more than likely through baggage. We have now 
finished this campaign at a cost of $5 million to the State. We have 
spent a little more than $5 million. We have spent a considerable 
amount of regular funds. The job has been a tremendous one. This 
10 million may seem like a lot, but it is peanuts to the size of the losses 
we would have had if it was left here. 

I came back not very long ago from South America, where there 
isn’t very much organized control for the Mediterranean fruitfly. In 
areas where it was very bad certainly the fruit didn’t amount to very 
much, and the yields were so far below ours that we couldn’t begin to 
exist under those conditions. 

People there weren’t alive and awake to the somewhat dangerous 
situation. I asked the man over a dinner table one day; I said, “Do 
you have Mediterranean fruitflies bother you very much?” 

He said no, they didn’t. We looked down in the salad, and here were 
a couple of Mediterranean fruitflies in the salad. 

Mr. Wurrren. Those fellows probably weren’t bothered much. 

Mr. Ayers. We certainly do appreciate the stand that you have 
taken. It hasmeant so much tothe State. 

We also appreciate the help that you have given us on other cam- 
paigns, Our Division won’t handle the screwworm. We think this 
is a wonderful field. These programs don’t only affect Florida but 
many other States. We do have tools for eradication of many things 
which we could not have coped with in recent years, 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MR. R. P. COLMER 


Mr. Cotmer. Mr. Whitten, I have a statement. I know you gentle- 
men are worn out and tired, and the statement more or less covers 
better than I can the subject, hitting the high spots. I would like to 
submit my statement and conclude by saying we appreciate very much 
the courtesy of appearing before you. 

If there are any questions we can answer, we will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Colmer, we don’t want to deprive you of hit- 
ting the highlights, if there is anything special that you would like 
to call to our attention. We would be “glad to have your statement 
appear in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF R. P. CoLMER, CHIEF INSPECTOR, STATE PLANT BOARD OF MISSISSIPPT 


Chairman Whitten and members of the subcommittee, I am appearing before 
you gentlemen as a representative of the southern plant board and a member 
of the National Plant Board. Both organizations are very interested in the 
crops regulatory programs of the Agricultural Research Service and wish to 
commend your committee for your excellent financial support of these programs, 

We are pleased to report that fine progress is being made and we trust that 
you will continue to vote adequate funds. 

In the southern part of our Nation, good progress is being made against such 
pests as the pink bollworm, Mediterranean fly, and white-fringed beetle. The 
Mediterranean fly has apparently been eradicated from Florida through the 
excellent cooperation of Federal and State agencies and the use of State and 
Kederal funds. 

There has not been any significant spread during 1957 of the pink bollworm 
and white-fringed beetle. Several outlying infestations have been eliminated 
and it is hoped that the severe cold weather will assist in reducing infestations, 
We in Mississippi are very pleased over the pink bollworm situation in Arkansas 
and Louisiana, the most eastern spread of this serious cotton pest. 

Due to abnormally warm winters the sweetpotato weevil has continued to 
spread in the southern States. Again, we are holeful that the extremely cold 
winter will greatly reduce this pest, especially in the northern parts of the in- 
fested areas. Through the use of insecticides, farmers are learning to live with 
this weevil. 

We in the South are concerned over two new pests—the soybean cyst nematode 
and the witchweed of corn. Both are very serious pests, which at present are 
not widely distributed. It is hoped that quarantine restrictions will hold them 
in check until efficient control measures can be worked out and put into effect. 
In the meantime intensive surveys are under way to locate all infestations. 

Due to the ever-increasing movement of plant materials by air and other 
means of transportation, it is very necessary that increased funds be made 
available for plant quarantines. As has been said on other occasions, the inspec- 
tion work at our ports is our first line of defense against the importation of 
serious foreign pests. Air travel has brought many of these pests close to our 
borders. 

The imported fire-ant eradication program is under way in several of the 
Southern States. It is too early to express an opinion as to the progress being 
made. There is no doubt, however, that this will be a long and. expensive fight 
as the ants were so widespread before anything was done about them. 

There has been quite a bit of comment in the papers that this program may 
seriously damage fish and wildlife through the wholesale application of insecti- 
cides. We have been assured by the officials in charge that great care is being 
taken to see to it that they are carefully applied with the preservation of 
wildlife in mind at all times. It is not contemplated that wide areas be 
treated at a time but rather by strips or piecemeal. We have been advised 
that very little damage to wildlife has been noted in the 80,000 acres treated 
to date in Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Texas. 

As science makes available more chemicals for pest control, it is very neces- 
sary that these materials be carefully checked, as human health is involved 
as well as pest control. There is urgent need for additional financial support 
for the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 

The Southern Plant Board wishes to go on record as fully supporting the 
crops regulatory programs. We are certain that the amounts recommended 
for them are greatly needed and should be made available. In these days 
and times, plant pests in one section of our Nation are fully capable of extend- 
ing their ravages to other sections, so a united fight must be made against them. 

In conclusion, I want to express for the Southern Plant Board our sincere 
thanks and appreciation to this committee for making available the necessary 
appropriations which protect our agriculture against many pests which seek 
to destroy it. Through the use of these funds an organized campaign can be 
efficiently conducted. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Colmer is a close relative of our good friend, 
Bill Colmer, from Mississippi, who I think enjoys as much love and 
respect as any man in the Congress. 

Mr. Cotmer. Thank you. It pleases me very much. 
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Mr. Whitten, I don’t know honestly of anything I could add to that 
because I would ramble too much if I talked. That is more or less 
thought out and expresses the way we feel about it. To put it in a 
nutshell, we figuratively want to pat you gentlemen on the back for 
the wonderful help you have given us, and when I say “us,” I mean 
the whole United States, besides our regional boys, because without 
your excellent coopei ration, both the voting of the money and backing 
us up when the going got hard, Ed Ayers’ citrus would have been in 
terrible shape and the citrus cancer, which is a thing of the past, 
would have eaten us up. 

All we ask is that you continue to show your confidence in our abil- 
ity to work along wit h the Federal Government. 

We thank you very much. 


BURROWING NEMATODE 


Mr. Horan. Could we have a report on the burrowing nematode? 
How are you getting along ? 

Mr. Ayers. We are getting along fairly well. As in most regula- 
tory programs, we have had some difficulty but we are moving along 
with eradication comparatively well. 

Mr. Horan. How many acres have you treated so far ? 

Mr. Ayres. It is running around 4,000 acres. I haven't seen the 
latest figure. It is just about 4,000 acres. 

Mr. Horan. What is the program costing per acre / 

Mr. Jones. What cost ? 

Mr. Horan. I mean the cost of bulldozing the trees. 

Mr. Jones. About $300. 

Mr. Horan. That includes the sterilization ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. That takes how many years out of production ‘ 

Mr. Jones. It will be close to 9 years out of production, 7 to 9 years, 
because it will take that long to bring them back in after waiting 
2 years. 

Mr. Horan. That is pretty expensive ground; is it not? 

Mr. Ayres. It represents only about 1 percent of our industry. It 
is important that we catch it and hold it from spreading over a large 
percentage of land. We have a $350 million cash crop year, f. o. b.. 
that is shipped. 

GYPSY MOTH 


Mr. Marswauyi. Has the gypsy moth been eradicated from New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey ? 

Mr. Soract. No. The gypsy moth has been eradicated or, let’s say, 
it is at the point of eradication in New Jersey. In Pennsylvania, this 
year there was a new infestation that will require treatment of approxi- 
mately 500,000 acres total. They have been chasing the gypsy moth 
around the hills in Pennsylvania since 1935. However, the important 
thing is that in no place where treatment has been applied by 1 pound 
of DDT from the air to the acre has there been a recurrence to this 
point. The method has helped. But it is a large State and it is a 
large problem. We hope that we are not going to find additional 
infestations in Pennsylvania after this year. 
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With regard to New York State, the work is just beginning on the 
western edge. This year Long Island, Westchester C ‘ounty, an area 
north of Westchester County adjacent ‘to the New Jer sey border, the 
western periphery of the continuously infested area has been treated 
with excellent results. 

I would say that there remain, as an estimate, some 7 million acres 
perhaps in New York before that State is cleaned out. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Wurrren. We wish to thank you again. May I say we doa 
preciate the fine jobs you people do along with the people from the 
Department. I don’t know that there is any place, certainly none in 
this appropriation bill, where we need to hold the line any more than 
in the field in which you folks work. I think it is as necessary to hold 
the line there as it 1s against any other thing, because we see what 
happens in other countries where they don’t. 

Mr. Gares. That makes our work worthwhile. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, gentlemen. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 
H. RYLAND HEFLIN, VIRGINIA FARMER 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us now Mr. H. R. Heflin, of Virginia. 
Our good friend, Howard Smith, called me in reference to your appear- 
ance, Mr. Heflin. We hold the judge in the highest admiration. He 
is one of the best men we have in the Congress. It certainly didn’t 
hurt you for him to call and recommend you. 

Mr. Hertin. Thank you, sir. I think I have been allotted 15 min- 
utes. I know you gentlemen are running behind time. I will try to 
finish in 8 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. Vursetu. May I say, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment Howard 
Smith is one of the too few statesmen in the Congress. He is a great 
man. 

Mr. Herurn. I can agree with you even though I am a Republican. 
He isa mighty good friend of mine. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to present this statement in behalf of continu- 
ing the agricultural conservation program at as high a level as last 
year with the same practices and with the same State and county 
administration. 

Gentlemen, I come before you as a Virginia livestock farmer. I 
operate a farm of some 600 acres with about 200 acres of open land, 
some 100 of which is in permanent pasture. My principal enjoyment 
in the operation of this farm has been the breeding of pure bred 
polled Herefords. In this capacity I am speaking only for myself. 
On the other hand, although I am not so designated by any group, 
I feel that I can speak for a large majority of Virginia’s people. This 
feeling is based upon several things. I am chairman of the school 
board in my ae a position I have held for 4 years, and have been 
a member of this board for 10 years. I am a cooperator of long 
standing in the Tri-County Soil Conservation District. I have served 
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as a member of the draft board in Stafford County. I am a member 
of and have served as secretary of our county Ruritan Club. 1 belong 
to the American Polled Hereford Association as well as the Virginia 
Hereford Breeders Association. I am a member of our county farm 
bureau, having served both as a director and as president of this or- 
ganization. I resigned as a director of the farm bureau upon my 
appointment to the Vi irginia ASC State Committee, a position which 
I enjoyed for 3 years, the last of which I served as the committee's 
chairman. I believe my position and my contacts have been broad 
enough so that I can speak with some authority for a large segment 
of the people in Virginia. 

There is little need for me to tell you gentlemen how many years 
our American farmers exploited our soils and then moved west to new 
lands with little or no thought to future generations. Likewise, there 
is little need to mention the rate at which our population is increasing 
nor to dwell upon the feeding and housing problems we may expect 
within the next 2 or 3 decades. I do want to point out that on the 
last day of February, 22 years ago, the Congress provided for the 
agricultural conservation program with the Government bearing a 
part of the cost of needed conservation measures on our farmlands 
along with other provisions for research, education, and technical as- 
sistance for conservation. I submit that in Virginia the combined 
effort has been eminently successful and that great strides have been 
made. This could not have been possible without the ACP. 

It is well known that the very best way to conserve soil and water 
is to cover the land with thick and vigorously growing vegetation 
such as grasses, legumes, or forest trees. In the last 22 years vast 
acreages of bare or cultivated hillsides, vast acreages of almost bare 
idle land, and large acreages of submarginal cropl: und have been cov- 
ered with such a vegetative cover. I do not want to bore you with a 
lot of statistics, but there are some figures from the United States 
census that tell a story you should hear. 

During the 25 years between 1930 and 1954, the acreage of land in 
my congressional district of Virginia that was in crop rotation or in 
cultivated crops dropped from 1,650,422 acres to 1 019,452 acres, just 
under 62 percent of the 1930 acreage. During the same period in this 
district, the acreage in permanent-type pastures increased from 132,- 
287 acres to 484,931 acres, just under 330 percent of the 1930 acreage. 

Corresponding figures for the State of Virginia for this 25-year 
period showed a reduction in c ropland from 7,960,843 acres to 4,819,- 
206 acres, or 60.5 percent of the 1930 acreage. This compares with 
an increase in the pasture acreage for the State from 1 ,138,433 acres 
to 2,763,889 acres or 243 percent of the 1930 acreage or pasture. 

It is reasonable to assume that there is a good vegetative cover on 
& major portion of this pasture acreage. Since 1930 the agricultural 
income of Virginia has changed materially. In 1930 approximately 
60 percent of ‘the agricultur al income was derived from crops sold, 
with 40 percent from livestock and livestock products. A recent 
analysis showed approximately 60 percent of the agricultural income 
from livestock and livestock products with 40 percent from the sale 
of crops, and the trend is still in progress. In further support of the 
assumption that there is good cover on this pasture, the census for 
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1930 and for 1954 shows an increase in the number of cattle in my 
congressional district from 161,600 to 329,300, well over double in the 
25 years. For Virginia the number of cattle has increased from 
796,800 in 1930 to 1,406,900 in 1954, or 176 percent of the 1930 cattle 
population. 

The part played by the agricultural conservation program in this 
shift of land usage is indicated by the fact that in the past 10 years 
the Government, through the ACP in Virginia, assisted farmers in 
the performance of the following contributing measures: 

Establishing permanent pastures, 589,543 acres; 

2. Pasture improvement measures on, 4,668,036 acres ; 

Planting forest trees, 21,277 acres (48 percent of this was ac- 
seein in 1956) ; 

Establishing temporary green manure and cover crops, 2,200,925 
Acres ; 

. Ponds built for livestock and irrigation, 6,757; and 

Draining by open or tile drains, 148,601 acres. 

Seatbeannia there is a great. deal yet tobe done. On the other hand, 
we have come a long way from where we started 22 years ago, and 
again I say, no amount of research, no amount of farmer education, 
and no amount of technical assistance or farm credit could have ac- 
complished the results that have been secured. It has taken the in- 
centive provided by Government cost sharing to serve as a means to 
get needed conservation work carried out on farms. 

A former chairman of the Virginia ASC State Committee once 
made the statement, and he is right, that through the ACP Virginia 
has largely accomplished the objectives of the conservation reserve 
of the soil bank. The trend is still continuing. With an expanded 
ACP shift of land to its most adapted use would continue at an ae- 
celerated rate. 

We keep hearing of the term “more enduring” in connection with the 
ACP practices. This term is frequently used in connection with earth- 
moving pratices as a group and with the idea that they are more desir- 
able and more effective over the years than other practices. Practices 
of that type alone would not have accomplished the transfer of land 
usage the above figures indicate. It took the incentive furnished by 
the ACP to get farmers to transfer cropland to pastures, to improve 
those pastures, and other practices of an agronomic nature to effect 
these changes 

We hear the term “cafeteria system” used derogatively. A cafe- 
teria program is what our people want and need. After the research 
work has found out. what can be done in the way of soil and water 
conservation and after the educational work has been done, there is 
no person as capable of knowing those things that need to be done 
on any farm as the farmer on that land. He may need some technical 
help to run contour lines, to plan a dam, or lay out terraces. He neither 
needs nor wants anyone to come to his farm and tell him whi at con- 
servation practices have to be performed. The democratic “cafeteria” 
type of administration with farmer committeemen elected by the 
farmers supervising the administration of the ACP is the American 
way. A dictator-type program with instructions, specifications, and 
practice limitations laid down from the top level has no place in our 
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State or country. It cannot accomplish the conservation of our farm- 
lands that the Congress had in mind when, 22 years ago, they provided 
for the agricultural conservation program. 

Gentlemen, we need the ACP to at least as great an extent as it 
has been in the past. We need to let the farmers, along with the farm 
leaders, say what practices are needed, and we need for this program to 
be administered by farmers who know farming, who know their neigh- 
bors and their problems. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you very 
much for allowing me to appear and make this statement. I feel very 
strongly about the urgent need for a continuance of the ACP as we 
now have it since it is so vital to our people and their future. 

Our soil is our country; when we save one we serve the other. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you for a very fine statement, Mr. Heflin. 
As you are aware, this subcommittee has a long record in support 
of the ACP program. We deal with the program and have to fight 
for it. It looks like every year the Budget Bureau, the American 
Farm bureau, or somebody is after it. We are accustomed to it. 
It does help us in our fight to have statements from people like you 
who work with it in the field to come here and speak to us. 

Mr. Hertin. I understand ACP is to be reduced from $250 million 
to $125 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Budget did recommend that. 

Mr. Herrin. It gave me considerable concern. 

Mr. Wuirren. By the time you take administration out, you 
wouldn't have any program. 

Mr. Heri. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. We wish to thank you again. 

Mr. Heruiy. Itisa privilege to have been here. 

(00d day to all of you. 


Som anp Warer Researcu 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


H. J. GARRETT, ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, 
TEXAS 


MADISON GILLILAND, WILLACY COUNTY, TEX. 


ALBERT HUGHES, CHAIRMAN, JOINT RESEARCH COMMITTEE, 
THREE CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, TEXAS 


Mr, Wurrren. We have with us our good friend and colleague, Joe 
Kilgore, of Texas, who has been a regular visitor with us each year 
since we have been in the Congress, which is to his credit. We are 
always glad to know of his interest in things agricultural. 

You might introduce the folks with you, Mr. Kilgore, if you would 
like to. 

Mr. Kineore. | have H. J. Garrett, a farmer and supervisor of the 
soil-conservation. district, and chairman of the State research com- 
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mittee of the Association of Soil Conservation Districts in Texas. 
Then on his left, Madison Gilliland, who is a farmer in Willacy 
County in Texas, who is representing a group of farmers in that 
area, and Mr. Albert Hughes, a farmer and chairman of the joint 
research committee of three conservation districts in the lower end 
of south Texas. 

Both Senator Johnson’s and Senator Yarborough’s administra- 
tive assistants were over here. We suggested since they had been out 
of their offices, they go on back to their offices and say to the com- 
mittee that they were interested in this matter. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is good. If you wish to give their names, we 
will show that they were here. 

Mr. Kireore. Mr. Arthur Perry from Senator Lyndon Johnson’s 
office, and Mr. Jim Boring from Senator Yarborough’s office. 

Gentlemen, our purpose here is to talk to you about the request on 
the part of these people for some additional money for research i 
a soil and water problem involving dryland farming. This oad 
shows an area of four counties at the 1 very lower tip of Texas. I 
think the little maps here indicate these counties which are involved. 

The shaded area shows an area of about 150,000 acres where a prob- 
lem has arisen that we refer to as a “hot spot”, a salinity condition 
or similar condition which reduces the productivity of the soil, and 
in some instances makes it impossible to grow anything. 

This problem we understand is not related solely to this area, or 
to this State. We understand that there are millions of acres in the 
United States ranging all the way from the Dakotas down and par- 
ticularly prevalent in some of the coastal areas where this condition 
pertains. 

The area here, insofar as this particular problem in south Texas is 
a _ one that has increased considerably in size in the last 
few years. It didn’t show any particular change until the last 3 or 
4 years, and is *n it has deve sloped very rapidly. 

‘No one seems to know why it occurred in the first place, and now 
no one can afford an answer to either the cause or what to do about it. 

These soil-conservation districts asked the Agricultural Research 
Service some time ago what to do about it. They tell us frankly that 
they have not been able to find an answer to it, that they think that 
some sort of research might produce an answer. 

With the permission of the committee, I would like to show you 
these and ask if Mr. Garrett could be the spokesman for this group 
and sort of summarize the information in this brochure, both from 
the standpoint of the problem and from the standpoint of what they 
propose to do. 

The very last page of this brochure has two pictures that give you 
a fairly good indication of what the problem looks like on the ground. 

Mr. Garrett, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Garrett. 


— 
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STATEMENT OF MR. H. J. GARRETT 


Mr. Garrerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am a farmer from 
Cameron County, represented on the south portion of this map, and 
I am a soil conservation district supervisor from the southmost soil 
conservation district, which has this serious problem of land that is 
going out of production. 

On the last page of this brochure are two pictures showing what 
is happening on this land. This land was originally hilly, produc- 
tive agricultural soil that has been in production all the way from 
10 to 20 years, depending on when it was cleared, and it is now being 
lost to production. Approximately 25 percent of this 150,000 acres 
in these 2 counties is lost to production. I don’t say 25 percent of 
the acreage, but 25 percent of the production is down, which is seri- 
ously affec ting the economic condition of these farmers. 

We are not here to ask for help from the Federal Government 
unless we are willing to do something on our own, and we have con- 
tacted the local farmers, then have voluntarily agreed to offer 1,800 
acres of land, which is outlined 1 in this double-shaded area, right in 
the center of this “hot spot” area, for research. They have signed 
a contract, a sample of which is in this brochure, offering their lands 
for research purposes to any research agency, to try to determine 
the cause and the answer. 

Now, 4 of these farmers have further offered 20 acres of their 
land under another contract, completely turning over their land to 
the research agency for 5 years, regardless even if the land is sold, 
their deed or transfer will be subject to this land being set aside for 
research. 

Now, gentlemen, these farmers in this area are residents of long 
time. They are substantial farmers. Fifteen farmers offering this 
1,800 acres for research farm a total of 8,000 acres in this area. The 
problem is so great that none of these farmers or group of farmers 
are able to solve the problem themselves. They have to call on the 
soil conservation districts down there, they have called on the Soil 
Conservation Service. We simply don’t have the answers. We have 
asked the Agricultural Research Service for help. They have told 
us they are sympathetic in our request. 

Dr. Shaw has answered our letter and stated that he recognizes the 
problem, that he knows it is growing in intensity but he doesn’t have 
the funds at the present time to tackle the job. We are asking that 
Congress appropriate $150,000. We are asking for $40,000 to get 
this program st arted right now, for the initial cost. We are asking 
for $50,000 for reoccurring funds for 5 years to Lig the project going. 

Now realize, fellows, this is in an area of 25-inch rainfall. It is 
dry land. We don’t foresee any quick or immediate cure for it. It 
is not like an irrigated section, where irrigation water can be used 
with drainage to leach out a soil problem. We don’t know the answer. 

We are asking for additional $60,000 to complete the soil and water 
citrus and vegetable laboratory located at Weslaco, Tex. We have 
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4 rooms that need equipment, engineering, soil chemistry, physics, 
that need approximately $60,000 in equipment to complete that. 

This Weslaco laboratory can be used both for irrigated research, 
and dry land research. 

I am sure you gentlemen might have some questions. Mr. Madison 
Gilliland is here. He was born and raised right in this area. He is 
still farming on the same farm that his grand: ather cleared. Nine 
years ago these hot spots began showing up on his farm. First it was 
a loss in production, reduction in the ‘growth of plants. Now some 
of those spots are completely bare. 

As shown on the pictures, they won’t even germinate seed. 

Mr. Kircore. I asked these people initially how the solution to 
this problem would affect the crop surplus situation and what they 
are growing now and what would be the result if their land were 
wholly productive. They tell me, of course, the only supported com- 
modity grown here is cotton, that their present practice is to go in, 
knowing that not all of their land is going to germinate seed, they 
overplant by 25 or 50 percent and then plow up the portion of the 
crop that doesn’t respond well, and go ahead and produce their full 
allotment. on the portion of their land that is productive, so funda- 
mentally, the solution of this problem wouldn’t affect crop snail ses. 
It would affect their cost of production of the same amount of cotton. 
That would be the net effect of it. 

Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Garrett as, you can imagine, we have many, 
many problems to cope with on this committee, trying to do the best 
we can and stay w ithin budget limits in the overall. We are just one 
subcommittee of the overall Committee on Appropriations. If the 
common policy of all subcommittees is to stay within the overall ceil- 
ing, we will probably have to do the same. 

Has the Department worked out any plan on this? Or is this just 
a case of you coming to Congress to see what could be done about it? 
Have they given you any plans as to what they would do or what it 
would take? Do they have any program in mind ? 

Mr. Garrett. Sir, we have spent a day and a half here in Washing- 
ton with officials in the Department of Agriculture on this problem. 
They realize the magnitude of the problem, and the application 
throughout other areas. They simply state that they don’t have the 
funds in the present budget, and they are not in the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Wurrren. The Department doesn’t ever have any funds for 
anything new. It is surprising. I have been here 12 or 14 years. 
Every time you want something done they have to have more money. 

That is what they always say. It appears to me they should shift 
from one thing to another. I keep pointing that out from my side 
of the table. 

Have they made a survey to the point of reaching any concrete 
plans as to how they would approach it in the event funds were avail- 
abletothem? Have they reached that stage? 

Mr. Garrerr. No, sir; I don’t think they have. ‘ 
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STATEMENT OF MR, ALBERT HUGHES 


Mr. Hugues. I am chairman of the joint research committee and 
supervisor of the particular district in which these 1,800 acres are 
allocated. We have made individually extensive examinations of the 
soils out there. We realize that one of the first things we must do, we 
must locate the water table, and not only locate it, st udy its fluctuations 
and get the salinity of that water. We don’t know the answer. The 
preponder ‘ance of evidence is that it is a saline — but what to do 
about it, with only 25 inches of annual rainfall to leach you down, 
we can’t come up with that. We selected 1,800 acres because extensive 
work can be done on that. 

We have an agreement out of the county commissioners that we 
can use road rights- of-way for extension of water-table studies. We 
have done a lot of work on it, but there is not one farmer in the area 
that has solved one hot spot condition. That isa pretty big statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have that information. This will 
have the attention of the committee. I do not know what we can do. 
This is one start, to bring your problem here and get the situation in 
print. Usually on this kind of thing we have to go a little more slowly 
than that. We usually have to call on the Department to submit to 
the committee what they can do if they have the money, what kind of 
setup they would have. If they are doing the same type of work some- 
place else perhaps it would apply to you. 

Some years ago in the irrigated areas of California they were having 
this salinity problem, the salt working up through the soil, and it 
was a major problem. I think one of ‘the laboratories in California 
is supposed to be doing some work in this salinity business. We will 

talk to the Department and see just what the story is and what, if 
anything, we could do. 

Mr. Garret. Thank you. I would like to point out that three local 
soil conservation districts are working cooperatively on this problem. 
The people have come to the district supervisors and asked them to 
help out on this problem. That is our purpose here today. 

Mr. Wuirten. We wish tothank you again. 
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WITNESSES 


WALTER GARVER, MANAGER, AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 

E. CLINTON STOKES, ASSISTANT MANAGER, AGRICULTURE DE- 
PARTMENT 

DONALD VAN TUYL, WATER RESOURCES ASSISTANT, NATURAL 
RESOURCES DEPARTMENT 

WALTER C. HELD, SECRETARY, GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Garver, we appreciate your coming before the 
committee. We have your letter of recommendation in connection 
with the Department of Agriculture appropriations. We know the 
influence of the chamber of commerce is quite potent. We on this 
committee have always supported this program so we just wanted 
to consult with you to see how serious you are and how much study 
you have made of this. 

Mr. Garver. We will be happy to cooperate in every way we can 
with you. 

Mr. Wuirren. With regard to the school-lunch program, the ree- 
ord shows that the Federal Government paid about 4 cents on a type 
A lunch. 

Mr. Garver. That is right. 

Mr. Wutrren. The Federal subsidy is more for a half pint of milk 
than it is for a full lunch. 

Now, I notice where the chamber of commerce is for foreign aid. 
We spend much more money for the same things in foreign aid in 
foreign countries that you would reduce in the United States. How- 
ever good that may be, I question whether it is as good as looking 
after your own people. 

Take, for example, our schoolchildren. The record shows that in 
World War II 50 percent of the American youth were physically 
defective when called up in the draft because of faulty nutrition. I 
think this is a national problem. By reason of this appropriation for 
the school-lunch program, the States are putting up $7 for every 
dollar put up by the Federal Government. I grant you if a parent 
would carry a hot lunch down to the school for a child it would not 
be necessary for anybody to be doing this. If a farmer does not look 
after his land properly, we are all going to suffer, and if the children 
are not looked after properly we are all going to suffer. I give you 
that, so that you might direct your attention to this question. 

Mr. Garver. I thank you. My figures do not come out to the $7 and 
$1 that you mentioned. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was speaking roughly. That could vary. I have 
heard all the way from $5 to $7, depending upon the way you figure it. 

Mr. Garver. We start out with the No. 1 statement you make; 
that this cash-assistance part is a very minor and nominal part of the 
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total cost of the lunch program, and that the program is postulated 
on the State assuming an increasing share of the program as experi- 
ence is developed with it. In view of the participation having been 
as good as it has, we thought it was time that the cash-assistance part 
of this thing be cut out. ‘Tt is a very small part of the total Federal 
contribution. In the administration of it, as we understand it, the 
schoolchildren’s needs are not anywhere near being met by the formula. 

Mr. Wuirren. What do you mean by that; they are not getting 
enough money ? 

Mr. Garver. Some of them are getting too much for a child and 
some are not getting enough. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you figure 4 cents too much per child? There 
isa maximum of 9 cents under the law, is there not ? 

Mr. Garver. Yes. In some cases it is much less than that in some 
States. I donot know about the 9 cents. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think the limit is 9 cents. The Federal contribu- 
tion is limited to 9 cents per child. 

The school-lunch people testified before us that 10 to 15 percent of 
the children receiving these lunches are certified as coming from 
parents who are unable to pay. 

Now, have you studied foreign aid, and do you have any informa- 
tion on how much of this same type of work is being done in foreign 
countries by the United States tax dollar? 

Mr. Garver. Well, I will say, Congressman, that a reconciliation 
of the views in this matter is not on foreign aid. It is something for 
our board to decide rather than myself. I am just in charge of one 
department. 

Mr. Wutrren. You are just in charge of agriculture ? 

Mr. Garver. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirtren. The reason I asked that question is because we are 
all members of the full Appropriations Committee, where the foreign- 
aid bill comes up, as well as the military. For instance, I notice that 
the chamber of commerce is very strong for military spending. I 
serve on that subcommittee, and I showed in the record last year that 
in 5 years we spent $50 billion with 10 leading corpor: ations—I am sure 
all members of your organization—and in that period of 5 years with 
these defense contracts the stock of those 10 corporations increased 
in value from $59 to $148. 

When we see a fine organization like yours supporting foreign 
aid—where we are literally giving away money and wishing it on them 
in many instances, and begging them to take it in others, where they 
are doing the same kind of soil-conservation work that you people 
would cut out at home, giving the same kind of lunch programs that 
you would cut out here at home—it just makes me wonder if you are 
just not a little inconsistent, or whether you have gone international. 

Mr. Garver. Perhaps Mr. Walter Held, who is in charge of our 
overall budget and expenditure work, could answer and add some- 
thing to this. I would say that, to my knowledge, there is no con- 
scious inconsistency. I cannot say for the record whether the same 
detailed examination has been made of foreign spending as we have 
tried to make of the agricultural budget. T suspect, however, one 
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of the difficulties may have been they could not, in the case of foreign 
aid, get the detail which we have. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Natcher knows more about it, being on that 
subcommittee. But it is mighty hard to get any detail out of that 
crowd, from my own experience. 

Mr. Narcuer. If you will yield at that point, the thing that both- 
ers us on our Subcommittee on Foreign Operations is this: The 
budget for the fiscal year 1959 provides for no new surveys, advance en- 
gineering, or construction starts anywhere in the U nited States of 
America for our own people for civil functions; none. On the other 
hand, the same budget provides for a continuation of 35 new con- 
struction starts, some that have not started, in 22 countries abroad. 
My friend, | would like for you to go to the Second District of Ken- 
tucky and sell the people on that program. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wanted you to yield for that remark. It is something that I cannot 
understand. 


Mr. Wuirren. You want to cut the Soil Conservation Service, the 
APC program I do not believe you have any recommendation 
against the conservation reserve program. 

Mr. Garver. Yes: we recomm ed that the conservation reserve 
program be termina 

Mr. Wuirren. ) did? Is 1e acreage reserve 

Mr. Garver. A ce and conservatiol! 

N W uiIrre efly, what are your recom dations? | yt 
you le tel i T | nae li Vou Ould briefly restate \ ul voul 
re mmendaat e, 

Mr. (+ARVER. i comme datio1 ' to cut the ™ 6 million of 
cas! bance nade Line ol-lunel program; tot l e ed 
eral Crop Insu e Corporation: recoonizing this was a matter of 
statutory revision as well as appropriation; to make a reduction from 
$13,220,000 to $12 million in the Soil Conservation Service fo1 cd 
prevention; and a reduction, $103,000 in the Soil Conservation Serv 
ice water consel ati yn and utilization project. In ddition to that, 
we recommended that both the acreage and conservation reserve 
terminated, al d we were unable to construct what our Vi ws would 
be on the appro} riation tor 1959 for the conservati ion reserve, recog- 


nizing you have some contracts that have to be fulfilled, and so forth, 
and that the authorization for the agricultural conservation program 
be reduced in line with the President’s recommendation, roughly, a 
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one-half reduction. I would like to say, on the school-lunch program, 
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there are two things that are bothering our committee, the agricul 
tural committee. 

Within the committee in its deliberations there has never been any 
disposition particularly to quarrel with the school-lunch program. | 
think most of the concern has come over the Federal aid to education 
issue and the tie-in implied in that, and the second point is we feel 
in the agricultural committee this is not a farmers or agricultural 
program; it is a social program and we have doubts whether we have 
any business dealing with it at all, but because it does come in the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s budget it falls to us. 

May I make a comment here which is the sense of our committee 
that we have long thought that a revision in, let us say, accounting, or 
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classification of United States Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tions might well be in order in the sense that so many of the things 
that are ‘lumped i in the Department of Agriculture are programs for 
the benefit of consumers in the general public, and yet mistakenly and 
unfortunately identified as foreign programs. We would like to see 
whatever could be done be done to clean that up from the standpoint 
of unfavorable publicity for the farm progr: = 

Mr. Wuirren. Like you, I think a lot of things that are for the 
protection of the consumer are listed under agriculture. I guess every 
one of us has an interest in meat inspection. If meat is thrown aside 
the farmer in the final analysis will lose, but meat inspection is pri 
marily for the consumer’s protection. You could go through many, 
many other fields and find the same thing. 

We ju t had the peo} le from the p lant boards of the various State 


before us. I do not knovy ho you would claim that protection is for 
but it is protection against foreign insects and diseases coming in 
here, and it is for the benefit of all of us, as well as those in ag iculture. 

Now vou say that you have a committ eon agricult LT" ( er 
Com Litter Ol something else ] your orga rt) Yo ‘ } 
lefenst ending ( thy pereent is iste, | I believe that 
l can prove it I sit on that committee where | he ir the testimol V 
Y u e) li I ] pt ding re de f¢ C ind ome out 7 to! vicl 

( S$ W110 e worked with it see t] e) l ! [ 
t » i t l o? { Ou \ uid Cut ou | i hor | \ } 
; 17 

( he ( yp aed 1n ert re Ss of the 1 mel 

Li i ily Ta hen t] ( ey Tuns Ss rt | 1}} oO 
) { i l | ot l RB i} mn é } ( Tor Th | oO! 

| © 1 ( W cul if he LNA \ | ) - 

I naea, as ng your orgal { .. os ( it Li ce uatlo 
of thinks t] I think re ot onert h as ot cl. 

Mr. Hevp. Mr. Chairman, may I expla in just briefly how the cl 
ber of commerce goes about an: lyzing the budget? Maybe th i] 
clean up some of t } juestiol von hav raised as to fl » relative values 


of different programs, Gomestic and forelon. 


We h ive a Sf ries of operat i Oo committes which d val with fun ‘tional 
areas. Mr. Garver is the manager of the agricultural department and 
they have an agricultural committee which studies those parts of the 
budget which deal with agricultural programs. 

We have an international relations division, for example, which has 
primary jul irisdiction over the mutual-security program and other 
phases of international policy. 

For budget recommendations on the mutual-security program we 

: joint subcommittee which was established by the board to study 
the mutual-security program as a whole. This joint subcommittee 
is composed of representatives of the foreign policy committee, the 
foreign commerce committee, the Government expenditures commit- 
tee, aap! the national defense committee. 

We have a national defense committee which studies the de- 
fense vet, for exal nple. Each of these committees, aided by the 
staffs of their respective departments, study their segments of the 
Hadost and then make their recommendations to the board of directors 
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As far as procedure is concerned, they present those representations 
to the taxation and finance department, and me, and we compile them 
and present them to the board so the board then may make its deter- 
mination as to what it wants to recommend in the way of budget 
reductions. 

There will be a recommended reduction in the program as submitted 
by the President for the mutual security program. Our witness testi- 
fied before the House Foreign Affairs Committee yesterday to discuss 
the chamber’s conclusions in that regard, and they plan to submit a 
statement to the Appropriations Committee on that. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am glad to know that. The foreign aid bill, in 
my own judgment, has always been sent to Congress so that those who 
support it can point out how much they cut it, so that they can live 
with it. I have never felt that anyone sent down a firm figure. They 
always figure on getting $1 billion less, and the fellow who supports 
it can go home and say, “I helped cut it $1 billion,” and he can ride 
that side. If I were supporting it I would like to ride it too. 

The point is, ane you are recommending spending a lot more 
money for those things than we spend on our own people, for those 
same types of ties it leaves you with no standing with me when 
you recommend cutting out the school-lunch program, or cutting these 
programs down. 

The other side of the thing is, if we have this big debt, and if we 
are in serious financial shape, it is my belief that the more soil con- 
servation work you get done and the more you protect your national 
resources, the better off we are for the future, whatever the financial 
situation may be. 

I have been in the junior chamber of commerce from the time I was 
21, and in the chamber of commerce. But when I see so many places 
where it looks like you are against anything domestic and for every- 
thing international, you are joining a crowd I used to think you were 
not identified with. It is sort of disturbing. 

Mr. Hetp. May I clear up one thing? We are not against the 
school-lunch program as such. The testimony presented here deals 
strictly with the cash grant side of it. 

Mr. Wuirttren. You know that the cash-grant side of it is just about 
the whole thing. 

Mr. Herp. According to the testimony which we have here, it only 
constitutes 29 percent of the total Federal cost. That is what we are 
dealing with, and not the whole program itself. There are many 
areas where cash grants are given for the purpose of supporting 
school-lunch programs where the communities could well support 
their own cash-grant side of the program. 

Mr. Wuitren. The point I make is, if every family could and 
would see that their children had a nutritious lunch at noon, certainly 
that would be wonderful. But in World War II we found half the 
children were ineligible for the draft because of defects coming from 
faulty nutrition, and it strikes me that we ought to have a little inter- 
est in that. It is a surprising thing to know from all of the medical 
reports we have had that many of these deficiencies do not come from 
lack of money; it is the overprivileged children that suffer from faulty 
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nutrition as much as the others, which means that if you have this 
lunch at school, where some effort is made to see that they get a bal- 
anced diet, it is good. 

But be that as it may, it is a comparative thing that I am bringing 
up. I cannot go along with your recommendations to cut these 
things ase when you do not ask'to cut the same things abroad. 

Mr. Garver. You have indicated that you felt that the cash assist- 
ance was pratically the whole thing. From our side of it, and from 
discussions with some of the State people on our committee, they ex- 
pressed, on an informed basis, in the administration of it in the 
States, it would go in many cases more effectively if it were confined to 
the commodity assistance which is much more important than the cash 
part of it. 

Mr. Wurrren. When I said it was the whole thing, that is not ex- 
actly accurate insofar as total expenses are concerned. But it is the 
cash around which the whole program revolves. It is the assurance 
that has caused the organization of the school-lunch programs at the 
local level. I think in the absence of the Federal program it is doubt- 
ful you would have ever had one. 

The commodity approach I think is inconsistent. For instance, last 
year they had $132 million of donated commodities. This year they 
will be down to $76 million. With the present attitude of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture it could get down to $10 million next year, because 
he is very hesitant to use section 32 funds to support commodities. 

And if you do not support them you do not buy them. I do think 
that the whole program revolves around the fact that a certain amount 
of cash is made available, which sets it up. After you have set it up 
the local contributions increase and they will continue to increase. 

Mr. Garver. I am sure, speaking only for our committee, if they felt 
the passing of the responsibility for the cash assistance to the States 
along the line it seems to have been the intent of the act is going to 
destroy the program, they would not be i in favor of terminating the cash 
assistance if they felt that it would impair the program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Iam glad to hear you say that. I think it has proved 
its soundness in the larger cities. There is the danger of going to and 
from home during the lunch period. TI think a lot. of places would 
continue it if the Federal Government quit, but I think those which 
would not continue it would be those which would need it most. 

Mr. Garver. I might give you my owy experience on a school board. 
At one time we discussed the participation in this program. I might 
say along the line of our comments about nutrition, this was not an 
underprivileged neighborhood. It was not an upper class neighbor- 
hood, either. It was the average. The standards which the adminis- 
tration in that area sought to impose upon us as a school board in spon- 
soring this and in instituting the program were such that we thought 
they were being dictatorial and highhanded, with no relation to the 
nutritional standards or anything else, and we told them to go fly a 
kite. We put in our own school-lunch program, which worked very 
well. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you could be sure that would be done, that is one 
thing. It does not have to be Federal to be good. I think there are 
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a lot of places where, unless you have the Federal impetus, you will not 
get the program in. 

IL think the whole Nation has an interest in what goes on in New 
Y ork ¢ "ity and elsewhere 


Now, we have been sitting here all week and e verybody that has come 
in here wants more and more money, and yet there ‘is $1.5 billion in the 
billalready. But to recommend that we cut what we have already held 


down fairly well under a lot of pressure, so as to save money to give it 
to Gener: al Motors whose stock has tripled in value in 5 years, vg to 
give it to a foreign country because they have some pe ople over there 
that are not getting what they should, that just does not sit too well. 

I can see where you a deal with a particular package. You do not 
have the worry we have. We work on the full Appropriation Commit- 
tee. Wesee Hate hee bills coming through. We see them spending 
unconscionably, you might say, outrageously, in certain fields of na- 
tional defense. There is no risk, no nothing. The Government puts 
up the plant. The Government gives them guaranteed contracts, and 
almost lets them set their own fees. They paid one contractor so much 
money that he got embarrassed and brought the money back. 

The procurement polic is SO terrible t that Secretary Wilson said 
it made him Sil and sad” to realize any such thing was going on. 

When you see a great organization support all that and then want 
to make up some of that money out of these programs here, that is 
what worries me. 

Mr. Garver. I do not Ment it is quite fair to us to Say that we 
support what you have just described. 

Mr. Wutrren. You do not support that proc ‘edure, but you do not 
take the time to dig into it to see that it is going on and help us get 
rid of it. 

Mr. Herp. I would like to add a word about the fact that our Na 
tional Defense Committee id as gone into this quite extensively. It 
was not that they recommended the support of the budget. They did 
not recommend any reduction at that time because of the fluid state 
of the national defense proble m. They are continually studying it 

Mr. Wurrren. Perhaps I am taking too much of your time and the 
committee’s time in haranguing about this. This de fense problem is 
quite frightening tome. We had Mr. Nelson Rockefeller come befor 
our committee. You doubtless read his news release on his report. 
He recommended $3 billion more in defense as being the answer. 

I had the privilege of questioning him. I asked him if he knew 
that the military department is going to have $8 billion carried over, 
not even obligated next July, and that there were various wasteful 
things going on. 

He said that his committee had not had the time to study what we 
were already spending and what they had now, and yet he comes out 
and goes all over the country saying that what we need to do is to 
spend $3 billion more. 

Gentlemen, I have taken enough of your time. 

I believe you had a further comment? 

Mr. Garver. Yes. Reference was made earlier to our position on the 
soil-conservation program. This is a matter that has been of con- 
siderable concern to our committee and to our membership primarily 
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because of a great accumulation of firsthand accounts of abuses where 
the funds seem not to be spent in the public interest. We have arrived 
at the conclusion that 2 or 3 steps would materially help this. 

We are interested in seeing that we get more conservation in the 
public interest and we feel there is a real ‘need for some ¢ ompetent out- 
side agency to make an evaluation which would do two things: (1) 
Get us a better inventory of what our real conservation needs are in 
soil and water; and (2) make an objective evaluation of how effective 
these programs are. 

The second point we feel quite strongly on is that there is need for 
greater coordination between the Soil Conservation Service, the ACP 
program as such, and the conservation reserve to the extent that it 
might be continued. In spite of the assertion or the defense within 
the Department that they do coordinate, we have had evidence from 
people in the field and even State ASC chairmen have told me we 
are going in two directions at once, and I feel this committee is on the 
right track when they emphasize getting better coordinated. 

Mr. Wurrren. This committee has done numerous things through 
the years trying to bring about a better coordination. I am sure you 

‘an always improve on that. We had each of the programs investi- 
gated. We stopped ACP from having technicians and had them use 
SCS technicians. Under Secretary Brannan we insisted they bring 
the offices together where they could. But I would like to say that 
ACP has contributed greatly to the work that has been done on the 
land. 

In the Great Plains we are putting up 80 percent of the cost of the 
conservation program, and in conservation reserve we are paying 
90 percent of the cost trying to get back what we let get away from 
us. This watershed program is largely necessary because of what 
we did with the land. We can see what it costs when we let these 
things happen. It is necessary to have an ACP program where 
a million and a quarter farmers participate and put up their money. 
While a lot of folks say it is not a permanent practice, like putting 
lime in New Hampshire, it is just 10 times as cheap through ACP 
to keep those things from happening, than to wait until it happens 
and try to bring it back after it is gone. 

Mr. Garver. I believe we would agree with virtually everything 
you have said but our point is you could get more for your dollars if 
you eliminated some of these things that are not even fringe, that 
are done because it is a practice, and they wink at it. One man said 
he bought two farms and put them together. There was a stone fence 
between them and he collected $750 for removing that stone fence. 
How does that protect the soil ? 

Mr. Wuirrten. I do not know all the angles, but in New England 
stones had been one of the problems, to get them removed from the 
land. But to take a fence down, if the facts are as you relate, it 
is hard for me to understand. But where the number of practices 
they can participate in is limted and where the farmer has to put up 
his own money and his labor, that should be a sufficient incentive for 
him to pick the best one. 

Mr. Garver. I think it is sufficient incentive to get done what 


ought to be done but it is also an incentive to do a lot of things that 
do not contribute to conservation. 
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Mr. Wuirren. When I look at this country 20 years after ACP 
and remember what it was before it started, I am proud of what I 
see. We vote millions for disastrous floods and for this Great Plains 
program in the West. It makes me see how much wiser we could 
have been by doing more before those things happen. 

Mr. Garver. Our point is to have better use. 

Mr. Wiurrren. We are for better use. 

We wish to thank you gentlemen again. Please excuse us for ap- 
pearing to quarrel about these things. But when we take this bill to 
the floor there will be somebody saying the chamber of commerce rec- 
ommended the cutting of this program, and we have to look at it in 
connection with other things the Government is doing. 

Mr. Garver. I would like to say as a man who has spent a quarter 
of a century in this whole area from extension on up—and I say this 
without casting aspersions on other parts of this ¢ ‘ongress—that I 
have never found in all the years the activities of the Department and 
the farm program of this country more skillfully and carefully and 
objectively evaluated than by this committee. It is a pleasure to read 
your reports and discuss these matters with members of this committee 
because, as Mr. Horan knows, if there is something I cannot get from 
the Department I can get it from the committee. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thi unk you very much. We do work hard at it, and 
we of course are trying to keep the costs down. 

May I thank you again. 

Mr. Garver. Thank you. 


Fripay, Marcu 14, 1958. 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 
EVERETT I. BLAZEY, CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Blazey, I believe you are here in the interest of 
the agricultural conservation program. We are pleased to have your 
statement. You are talking to a very friendly audience. We have 
spent our congressional careers restoring cuts in the ACP program. 
So we are on your side, and we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Buazey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, I am a plain 
dirt farmer from the west-central part of New York State and, inci- 
dentally, of course I am very grateful that this committee is giving 
me the opportunity to come and testify in behalf of the ACP program. 

My operation is very diversified. ‘I am a livestock and cash crop 
farmer. My operation is typical of that area of the country. 

I come from very modest and humble parentage and I still classify 
myself and my family in that category. And may I say here at this 
time, I think when a person in such a humble station in life can be 
permitted to come in the committee rooms and halls of legislature in a 
country as great as ours, I think it is very democratic, and mi iy God 
grant that we never lose hold of these very desirable democratic 
virtues. 
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My testimony is concerned very much with my own individual case, 
but I feel what I say or any views that I may give in this committee 
reflect, let us say, the views of a substantial number of farmers in 
New York State in our area. I will not pinpoint that to percentages, 
but I am sure it is very substantial. 

I have prepared written testimony which I wish to present to this 
committee to become a part of the record. Perhaps before I present 
you the written testimony I would like to add a little more oral 
comment. 

I am 53 years old and obviously I have 12 or 15 more productive 
years for farm operation. I feel very keenly about this ACP pro- 
eram. As you will notice in my written statement, it has been a very 
important part of my operation. I have taken advantage of the 
benefits that there are. feel if they are taken away I will have 
maybe 1 of 2 choices in the remaining part of my operation, which 
I feel should be productive. If we can continue to have the ACP 
program I feel I can maintain my farm in a reasonable manner as to 
productivity and still operate in the black. T have mentioned in my 
written testimony that I feel that the only reason I can operate in 
the black at the present time with the present price-cost relations is 
because I have taken advantage of these conservation and cultural 
practices. I feel if they are taken away, in order to stay in business 
I will have 1 of 2 choices, to exploit my farm or have the painful 
experience of operating without having a profit or even operating 
at a loss. This may seem farfetched, but serious sly I do not think so, 
because the incentive basis on which we participate in the program 
seems to be just such a shot in the arm as we need to encourage us to 
maintain our soil conservation and cultural practices. 

In most areas in our State we need lime very badly. Our college 
tells us we have only about one-quarter of the lime elements in the soil 
that we need. In my own area that is true. 

Mr. Wrirren. What section of the State are you from, Mr. Blazey? 

Mr. Brazey. West-central part. Ontario County between Roches- 
ter and Syracuse, 80 miles east of Buffalo. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is that in Mr. Taber's district ¢ 

Mr. Buazry. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. We think a lot of Mr. Tabor in this committee. 

Is that condition you mention fairly prevalent in that area 

Mr. Buazry. Yes, it is, very much so. Due to that fact “8 ACP 
program is very panier int to us. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many participants, in round numbers, do you 
have in your area, do you know? What percentage of the farmer 
partic ipate ? 

Mr. Brazey. In relation to the total number of farmers? 

Mr. Wuirren. I just want some rough figure, some general _ 

Mr. Buazey. We have about 300 participants in our county. I do 
not know the exact number in our county, but I would say that is 
about two-thirds of what we class full-time farmers. 

Mr. Wuirren. Two-thirds of the full-time farmers? 

Mr. Buazey. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the average payment per farmer ? 

Mr. Buazey. We have $85,000 allotted to our county. Divide that 
up by 300. I think the average payment runs $200 to $500. Of course 
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L year you might partie ipate, in my case, up to the extent of $1,000, 
and maybe the next year it will be much smaller than that. 

Mr. Wurrren. But the ee for the county would be $85,000 
divided by 250, which would run a little over $300 average ? 

Mr. Buazry. That is right. 

Without taking any more of your time, unless you wish to ask ques- 
tions, I have my written testimony that I wish to leave with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wuirren. We wish to thank you for coming in here today, Mr. 
Blazey. As I have said, members of this committee have spent their 
congressional careers trying to restore these funds after the Farm Bu- 
reau leaders and others have tried to cut it out. 

We like to have folks like you come here and put your views in the 
record. It is very helpful to us when we go on the floor and try to 
restore the funds. We expect to try to restore this $125 million cut 
that the budget has recommended. 

Mr. Buazey. We sincerely hope so because we feel a cut of that 
much would nullify = program. 

Mr. Wutrren. We feel that way. 

Mr. Buazey. I am here at my own expense as a private citizen. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you, Mr. Blazey, for your fine statement. 

Mr. Buazey. Thank you, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted by the witness :) 
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STATEMENT OF EverReTT I. BLAzEY, CASH CROP AND LIVESTOCK FARMER, ON 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Everett I. Blazey; 
I am 53 years old, married, and father of 5 children. I am a livestock and 
cash crop farmer of Ontario County, New York State. I own and operate about 
650 acres which is all pasture and cropland. In addition, I cash rent about 200 
acres from my neighbors. My principal crops are hay, grain, canning crops, 
dry beans, and beef and dairy feeder cattle. My entire livelihood comes from 
this operation. If I may point out, I try to do my share in participation in com- 
munity affairs, such as serving on committees and boards of directors of farm 
organizations, including agricultural stabilization conservation committee work, 
town board, local hospital board, ete. 

I am appearing before this committee as an individual citizen, which I under- 
stand is a constitutional right and at my own expense. I would like to speak 
on behalf of the agricultural conservation program, because I want you to know 
what an average dirt farmer from a productive agricultural area of New York 
State thinks about the program. We have been reading about proposed budget 
euts in the agricultural conservation program, and I am very much concerned 
that some of our Congressmen might not be aware of the benefits and contribu- 
tions made to our agriculture by this program, especially in soil cultural prac- 
tices and in the field of education, by incentive payments. I am sure any views 
or experiences expressed in this testimony are shared by a great majority of our 
New York State farmers. My association and affiliations with farmers convince 
me that the feeling is pretty much unanimous regarding the merits of the agri- 
cultural conservation program. 

Years ago when farming as a young man, I read and studied in our extension 
bulletins, farm magazines, ete., about the value of lime and superphosphate in 
improving our soil. I read about water control, tile drainage, pasture improve- 
ment and seeding practices. It was not until our governmental conservation 
program was offered in the form of technical assistance, incentive payments for 
lime, superphosphate, seeds and other help, that I felt confident economically 
and otherwise to promote these conservation and cultural soil building practices. 

I wish to say at this time, without any reservation whatsoever, that had I 
not taken advantage of these incentive payments and services offered by this 
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program years ago, I would not be able to stay in business today. My type of 
operation is so highly mechanized and it is through the assistance from Agricul- 
tural conservation program help, I have been able to adopt and make changes 
to fit mechanization. We have eliminated bog holes by tile drainage, estab- 
lished. water control, rearranged and improved existing waterways, elimi- 
nated hedges and seeded our slopes. ‘The need for lime on my farm has been and 
still is very great. My farm profits will not permit me to buy all the lime 
needed for my farms, without help from the agriculture conservation program. 

As an average American citizen, I believe in standing on my own two feet, just 
as much as anyone, but I firmly believe money spent through our agricultural 
conserVation program is a very good permanent investment to maintain our 
topsoil. It will not only help to maintain our source of food supply, but boost 
the morale and well being of our farmers. I believe the educational aspects 
of our program are very important. 

Textbooks and classrooms of our agricultural colleges, of course, are very 
good, but to put these teachings and instructions into operation and practice, 
there is no substitute for the assistance offered by the agricultural conservation 
program. We have seen food in abundance under these programs, and I refuse 
to believe, as some would like to have us believe, that abundance is a curse 
rather than an asset. Surely a cut in the appropriations for a program that 
has done so much would be a step backward for agriculture. We, in our county 
and State, have come to depend a great deal on the incentive, technical and 
educational help offered by the program. If the help is too small, many farmers 
will not participate in the program. If a farmer needs 50 tons of lime for a 
field and can get only 5 tons, his field will go unlimed, in most cases. Or if a 
man needs 3,000 feet of tile for a particular drainage project and the payment is 
too small, most likely the job would not be done. High cost of present-day 
operation resulting in small margins of profits will not permit our farmers to 
properly maintain our soil on a long-range basis. 

I believe, gentlemen of the committee, you are all mindful that the topsoil 
of our Nation is one of our most important assets, and our governmental programs 
have done much to maintain and rebuild our soils. Also the programs have made 
farmers more aware of the need for preservation. 

In a sense, we can compare our agricultural conservation program with our 
military program of being prepared. By being prepared, we have no way of 
knowing how many conflicts we prevent. Cost of being prepared is great, but 
what might the cost be if we are unprepared and fall into conflict? Likewise. 
we know what the cost will be to administer and maintain a good agricultural 
conservation program. We do not know what it will cost if we fail. 

In conclusion, please let me summarize some points I have tried to make in 
this testimony. 

1. The agricultural conservation program has been successful and has proven 
its worth in our State by maintaining our topsoil, one of our most cherished 
assets. 

2. The use of lime and fertilizer must be continued to successfully maintain 
the topsoil. 

3. The program has been successful in our State in awakening farmers to the 
need for conservation and cultural practices of the soil, through incentive 
payments. 

4. The agricultural conservation goals of our soil must be maintained, to 
keep agriculture consistent with our military goals, and the goals of our economy. 

5. There should be no cuts in the appropriations for our agricultural con- 
servation program for the coming year. 

6. That the administration of this program continue to be in the hands of 
farmer committeemen. 


I thank you, the members of the committee, for your time. 
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Fripay, Marcu 14, 1958. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WITNESS 


JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY HUGH F. HALL LEGIS- 
LATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative 
director of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and Mr. Hall. We 
will be glad to have your statement, Mr. Lynn. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shuman would have liked to be here today but he has had a 
long-standing engagement in Chicago and he sends his regrets. 

Since it is 5 o’clock, with your permission I would like to file this 
statement and make about four points. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be very agreeable. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FarM BurREAU FEDERATION DEALING WITH FEDERAL 
BuDGET RECOM MENDATIONS FOR FIscaL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we appreciate this opportunity 
to present the recommendations of the American Farm Bureau Federation regard- 
ing the Federal budget and particularly the appropriations for the programs and 
activities administered by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Farm Bureau has given much study and consideration to the budget ; and, based 
on the actions of the elected voting delegates of the member State farm bureaus, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors at the January 1958 
meeting developed the following general statement relative to the Federal budget 
for fiscal 1959 : 

“We are ever mindful of the threat of atheistic communism to the free world. 
We are for an adequate defense program designed to cope with the threat of world 
domination which is the stated aim of Communist Russia. However, we wish to 
emphasize that through excessive expenditures and continued excessive taxation 
in the United States we can destroy both political and economic freedom just as 
surely as we could lose such freedom from Communist aggression. We must be 
strong militarily, but our greatest strength lies in our ability to preserve a strong, 
dynamic, expanding competitive enterprise economy and our capacity to maintain 
individual freedom through the avoidance of excessive centralization of power in 
big government. 

“Tt is apparent that current events in the realm of atomic weapons and missile 
development are being used as an excuse for extravagant appropriations and 
wasteful methods in government. It is becoming increasingly clear that Congress 
should take measures to regain effective control of Federal expenditures. 

“The Farm Bureau believes that a balanced budget is essential and that it can 
be provided, even though new emphasis seems to be necessary on certain phases of 
our military effort. The times require that government exercise strict economy, 
eliminate duplication of effort, and promote efficient operation. Necessary in- 
creases should be offset by reduction in other items. 

“We believe that the Defense Establishment can provide the necessary weapons 
and defensive measures with the amount provided for in fiscal 1958. We are con- 
fident this can be achieved by more thorough cordination and better utilization 
of money, manpower, and facilities in the National Defense Establishment. 

“The Federal budget for fiscal 1959 indicates a slight surplus of revenue over 
expenditures : however, this is based on an estimate of substantially higher tax 
receipts. Based on our best analysis we are fearful that revenues will not greatly 
increase in fiscal 1959 over the current rate. Therefore, if the objective of a 
balanced budget is to be achieved with some certainty, we believe a reduction in 
Federal expenditures is required.” 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural research 

In previous appearances before your committee, we have indicated to you the 
Farm Bureau policy for a more effective long-range research program for agri- 
culture. We have supported increased appropriations for this purpose for the 
past 3 years. Since this long-range program was first suggested, Congress 
authorized, in the Agricultural Act of 1956, the appointment of a commission to 
study and make a report with respect to research on new and expanded uses 
of agricultural commodities, including industrial uses. This report again em- 
phasizes the need for more research in agriculture. 

We believe there should be a substantial expansion in research designed to 
find new and expanded uses for agricultural commodities; however, we do not 
think it advisable to establish a new and separate agency to perform this func- 
tion. We recommend that the work of the Department of Agriculture and State 
experiment stations be expanded, and that increased emphasis be given to 
utilization and marketing research. 

It is the recommendation of Farm Bureau that an increase in the appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1959 for research in the sum of $25 million above the budget 
recommendation can be wisely used. This amount is required to carry out Farm 
Bureau’s leng-range agricultural research program through June 30, 1959. 

We believe that a portion of these funds can be used with profit in the re- 
search that is conducted through contracts with qualified public agencies or 
private corporations or indiivduals and pilot operations to demonstrate the 
economics of industrial use of farm products. 

We would recommend that at least one-third of the proposed $25 million 
increase for agricultural research be allocated to State experiment stations. 
Research, diversion of foreign currencies derived from Public Law 480 funds 

The budget recommendations indicate the probable use of approximately $5 
million of local currencies for utilization research on agricultural commodities 
in other countries. We believe that such funds, wisely used, may be significant 
in maintaining and expanding export markets, and we will watch developments 
in this field with great interest. 
inimal and plant disease and pest control 

The funds for animal and plant disease and pest control which are recom- 
mended in the budget appear adequate on the basis of present information. 

The budget increase in the appropriation for these programs over the prior 
year is attributed to the fact that the program for brucellosis eradication will 
be provided for as an appropriation item for fiscal 1959, whereas in the 2 years 
ending June 30, 1958, the major portion of these funds has been drawn from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under direction of Congress. Legislation which 
has passed the Senate and is being considered by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee proposes continuation of the use of CCC funds for this purpose. While 
the source of funds may be of secondary importance, we believe the direct appro- 
priation method is the more desirable procedure. 

With the reservations indicated respecting the brucellosis eradication funds, 
we recommend that the animal and plant disease and pest control funds be 
approved as provided in the budget in the amount of $42,132,000. 

Meat inspection 

A number of instances are reported to us where meatpackers, especially in the 
small or medium-sized markets, have had to curtail slaughter operations because 
meat inspectors were not available. Such interference causes livestock to 
accumulate in market centers, with adverse effect upon livestock prices. 

The purpose of meat inspection is to protect the consuming public. We recom- 
mend that adequate funds be provided to enable the Meat Inspection Division 
to carry out its functions. 

Agricultural Extension Service 

We recommend that the Agricultural Extension Service appropriation be in- 
creased by $5 million above the budget recommendation. The rapid develop- 
ment of technology in agriculture places increased emphasis on the work which 
county extension agents should perform with farm families. 

We call the attention of this committee to the increased workload of the agri- 
cultural extension agents among nonfarm people. According to a recent report, 
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the Agricultural Extension Service has been working with some 10 million fami- 
lies annually, about two-fifths of which are farm 
program and activ the Agricultural Extension Service which concerns us, 
We recognize that this is a matter which must be dealt with at both and 
Federal levels and will continue to give it our special attention 


families. This is a shift in 





ties of 


State 


jaricultural Marketing Service 


We regard the work in fl narketing research, agricultural estimate 


and 


market news servic ] this agency as one of the important service 
activities for farmers. The eco nie and statistical analysis and crop and live- 
stock estimates fe the basis for nation concerning the current status of 
American f provide esse il information for effective marketing 
of farm products. We support the recommendations for these services in 
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F reign Agricultural Service 
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Agricultural conservation program 


We recommend the appropriation of $235 million for the agricultural const 
I 


tion program covering 1958 crops. 


In light of the total money planned to be spent for soil and water conservation 


as indicated in the table above, it seems that a forward authorization of $150 


million for agricultural conservation program payments 


As stated previously, it should be recognized that a substantial portion of 


should be adeanate 


funds of the Great Plains and the conservation reserve programs are 


in the form of payments to farmers for the performance of 


practices. We continue to recommend that payments be 
practices of a permanent type. 


Soil bank—conservation reserve 
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We recommend the forward authorization for the cons uti Serve 
gram in the amount of $450 million. This is a $125 mi n inerease ove 
authorized for the current year. 

Farm Bureau policy states “that emphasis be placed on the conservat 
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“3. That participation in the soil bank be a requirement for price 
ports on feed grains and any other crops not u! der acre: 
marketing quotas; 

“4. That the term of the contract for retiring acreage 1 ] 
under the program be for a period of years: and 

5. That no harvesting or grazing is permitted on any land in tl 
bank. 

“If the soil-bank program is not revised to effectively accon sh 
going, we will not oppose the termination of the acreage reserys : 
program.” 

Soil Conservation Service programs 

We recommend the budget estimate of $99,825,000 for the Soil Conse 
Service, including watershed and flood protection 

While the appropriation for watershed protection represents a decrease 


last year of $11,500,000, carryover funds will permit expenditures of $24,859,000 


compared with $21,810,000 in the current year. 


For a number of years Farm Bureau has recommended that an 
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portion of the total funds appropriated for water-utilization programs should 


be provided for projects under the Watershed Act. We 
sideration is being given to increasing this appropriation. 
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Rural Electrification Administration—Loans 

For the Rural Electrification Administration we support the budget recom- 
mendation of $150 million for electrification loans; $56 million for telephone 
loans; and $9,019,000 for administration expenses. In the event the need de- 
velopes for additional loan funds, we would favor appropriations to meet such 
needs. 

Farmers’ Home Administration—Loans 

We also support the budget recommendations of $175 million for loan funds 
for the Farmers’ Home Administration, covering operation and subsistence loans, 
farm ownership loans and soil and water conservation. 

With regard to other provisions of the USDA budget, in general, we support 
budget recommendations for the USDA on which we have not made specific 
comments. 

Mr. Lynn. We have begun this statement with a brief general state- 
ment developed and approved by the board of directors in January 
having to do with the overall budget. We are for a balanced budget. 
There are a lot of things that are happening that would seem to indi- 
cate we will not have a balanced budget this year, but we still think 
itis a good thing to strive for. 

On page 2 we begin by recommending an increase for fiscal year 
1959 of $25 million for agricultural research. May I give you the 
basis for that recomme ae 

As you know, for the past 3 years we have been coming before this 
committee recommending an $18 million annual increase in agricul- 
tural research. This is the third year for this long-range research 
program that we and the Cotton Council and other organizations 
worked out Caeetane. Using round figures, with the $3 million increase 
recommended by the Budget. Bureau this year, it will require $25 
million additional to bring this program up to our long-r: ange schedule. 

We are not for the recommendations of the Researc h Commission 
that was appointed pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1956 to study 
the question of increase and industrial use of agricultural commod- 
ities. We are for the objective but not for the proposal made that 
has been introduced in Congress. I wanted to let you know our atti- 
tude on that because we believe it would he a tremendous mist ake 1 to 
fail to utilize the facilities of the Agriculture Department and the 
land-grant colleges. 

Mr. W HITT! N. W e hi ad an investigation ma | » of th; at (‘ommission’s 
report just to see how much attention an dt me they had given to 
narrowing the field. 

Mr. Lynn. I read your report, sir. It is very good and we think 
it is a real service. 

On page 3 we call your attention to the fact that we are in sup- 
port of the utilization of some of the local currencies for research 
abroad. We think this could be watched and might be a good use 
for some of the currencies that will accumulate under Publie Law 
180. To give you an example of a way we might use some of this 
money, grain sorghum is becoming a very important commodity in 
the United States. The people who are feeding cattle in Western 
Europe know very little about its value. 

Mr. Lynn. There is good possibility of utilizing some foreign cur- 
rency to put on some tests among farmers, or among experiment sta- 
tions in Western Europe, to demonstrate how good this grain 
sorghum is. The same thing could be done with corn. 
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As to meat inspection, we recommend that adequate funds be ap- 
propriated to carry out the meat inspection. We have tried to in- 
vestigate to find out how much that was. Frankly, we haven’t been 
able to ascertain an accurate figure. We are sure this committee 
has access to material that would cause you to have a clear indica- 
tion of the amount of money needed. 

On Agricultural Extension Service, we are recommending a slight 
increase for the Agricultural Extension Service, but are quite dis- 
turbed about the fact that a great portion of the Extension Service 
— is being utilized for other than for farm people.. This statement 

» have made here in the second paragraph under “Extension” is 
ti cabs ‘n from a report that we have that was put out by the Extension 
Service, where they admit that about two-fifths of their time is being 
spent with farm families. The pruning of rose bushes, et cetera, may 
be very important and these people they are doing this for are tax- 
payers, too. We believe we could well afford to take a good look at 
this. I can assure you that since this problem is a responsibility that 
certain of the States should study, we will continue to give this our 
attention. 

On page 6 we have tried to summarize our recommendation with 
regard to the conservation aspects of this agricultural budget. This 
is somewhat complicated, as you well know, because you talk about 
forward authorizations and payment for practices that are already 
carried out. We have attempted to summarize that. You will notice 
down below that we are recommending $150 million for Agricultural 
Conservation Service payments program this year, with an increase, 
which is consistent, I believe, with the recommendation of the Bureau 
of the Budget, of the conservation reserve program under the soil 
bank to $450 million, which in total gives us an overall increase for 
conservation. 

I was very interested, Mr. Chairman, in reading the reports in your 
hearings already released with regard to how similar the conservation 
reserve and the ACP practices are. We believe there is good reason 
to begin to consider those things together, as I think was implied 
from some of the comments that you and other members of the com- 
mittee made. 

Mr. Wrirren. Along that line, it is my opinion that the conserva 
tion reserve program is limited to very few people under favored 
conditions. Now the Government has decided that taking acreage 
out doesn’t seem to solve the farm problem—I base my statement on 
the fact that they recommend they would do away with the acreage 
reserve program. It leaves the conservation reserve to be justified 
primarily as a conservation measure. 

[ would think the ACP program, if you carried with it the right to 
enter into contracts for longer than 1 year, could be worked out to 
where you would have the two consolidated. 

I hope the committee will support me in urging some studies by 
the Department in that. direction. I wouldn’t feel that we were in 
shape to force them together, but we certainly should point it up and 
urge them _ go into the thing and report. back to us later 

Mr. Lynn. That would be precisely our attitude, I think, Mr. Chair- 
man. After all at the county level it is a little hard to distinguish 


between them now except 1 is 3 years, 1 is 1 year, 1 is 80 percent, 1 is 
50—50. 
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Those are the highlights of our statement. We are supporting the 
recommendations for rural electrification, rural telephone, the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration, and, of course, will support increases if 
it seems necessary in order to carry forward this program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Lynn, we wish to thank you. I have listened 
with interest. You are following a rather consistent viewpoint, which 
your organization has had through the years. On this side of the 
table I ha ive the same differences that I have had before. 

I enjoy seeing and being with you, but I don’t believe you and I 
convince each other very much. 

Mr. Lynn. We are closer than we have ever been before. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Weare getting closer toget her. 

Mr. Lynn. It is good we can have our differences and still be good 
friends. 

Mr. Wuirren. It surely is. I may say that this recommendation does 
come more nearly in line with the thinking of the committee than they 
have been heretofore. 

Mr. Horan. Do you mean you have got him convinced now # 

Mr. Wuirtren. No. 

Are there any quest ions / 

Mr. MarsHa.u. I had two questions that I would like to ask. 

In your statement on page 3 you mentioned the use of $5 million 
local currency for utilization research, taking the funds out of the 
Public Law 480. 

Aren’t those funds available on the basis of the current season that 
have accumulated in the country up to SH percent ? We don’t put a 
limitation on those funds, do we ? 

Mr. Lynn. I understand they are all available for use as the United 
States sees fit. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Lynn. It is different from the old counterpart we used to have 
under the Marshall plan. 

Mr. MarsHaxu. I was interested in your statement concerning REA, 
that you are supporting the budget recommendation. However, the 
budget recommendations are based upon a proposed type of financing. 
Are you in favor of that proposed type of financing for REA ? 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t know what the new proposal is, sir. We are for 
the same type REA financing that has been in effect. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. How did you arrive at the figures that you pre- 
sented / 

Mr. LYNN. We take this right out ot the budget. 

Mr. HAL. Yes: these are what were recomime nded in the budget. 
What you refer to I believe is proposed legislation, which hasn’t been 
introdue ‘ed to my knowledge. 

Mr. Marswauu. That is correct. When they came before us re- 
questing the amount of money they would use they were considering 
assistance from prospective legislation that the propos sed law might 
be passed which would prov ide a different type of financing. 

Mr. H ALL. Tl ne proposed legislation that we have re ferred to has- 
not been before our Board. 

Mr. Lynn. In order to make this perfectly clear, we are making 
recommendations for the amount of loan money needed under the 
current arrangement, the arrangement as it is now, to meet the need 
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of REA and RTA and would support a supplemental appropriation 
if necessary to do that. 

Mr. Marsnaun. You accepted the budget’s recommendation that 
that would be sufficient funds for REA and RTA throughout the year. 
You didn’t realize that that was being done on a period until the 
new legislation was enacted ? 

Mr. Lynn. I had no knowledge of that. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You aren’t implying any support of those changes? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have any questions, Mr. Vursell ? 

Mr. Vursevu. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I 
am glad the Farm Bureau representatives have come in to testify. 1 
would also like to clear up that budget matter, with reference to the 
funds that are carried in the budget for REA. They are very defi- 
nitely 6-month funds. Some of us on this side of the table have not 
been very happy when we have found that they had come to us with 
6-month funds, and said that language would be furnished later and 
the bill would be drawn later to change, very substantially change, the 
entire financing of the REA organization. We have had considerable 
testimony along that line. 

Living in Illinois and being a member of the Farm Bureau for 
some 40 years, and being a great admirer of Mr. Shuman, I am glad 
to know that you folks feel that REA from the standpoint of service 
to the country, and financing, ought to be carried on along conven- 
tional lines, so to speak, at least until something good or something 
better might be found to replace it. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Vurseuu. I feel very strongly that that is the right position 
to take. I do want to compliment the Farm Bureau Federation 
sincerely in its efforts to educate the farmers on better farm practices 
and better farming, and to generally educate them from the town 
ship up, all the way to the top, so that they can participate in the 
study and formation of the plans that vou folks submit to the State, 
and the Congress. 

[ think you have done a great job in taking an interest and edueating 
the farmers in my State, and I presume it carries throughout the 
Nation. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lynn. That is very kind, Mr. Vursell. We appreciate it very 
much. 

Mr. Wurrren. We wish to thank you again, Mr. Linn. We are 
glad to have your statements in the record. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF MR. KENNETH HOLU™M 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Kenneth Holum, a farmer. It will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The letter is as follows :) 
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KENNETH HoLtuM, A FARMER FROM GROTON (BROWN COUNTY) SoUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I farm 1,200 acres which my father 
farmed before me. We operate a grain and livestock farm and have to deal with 
all the problems of production and marketing common to any farm owner-operator. 
These problems are complex and continuous. They change constantly. Our 
problems during the horse-and-buggy days changed radically when the tractor 
and electricity came into common use. We are able to operate substantially 
greater acreages with less labor in a more timely and efficient manner. How- 
ever, instead of having a few hundred dollars invested in horse-drawn equip- 
ment, the mechanized farm lists its operating machinery in many thousands 
of dollars. 

I repeat—the problems of the producer of farm products are complex and all 
phases must be considered in their solution. However, there is one area of 
farming in which the individual farmer is helpless. He must look to his State 
and National Government for help in this field—namely, agricultural research, 
There are local problems which must and are being solved by our State experi- 
ment stations. There are other crop-production problems of a regional and 
national nature which can best, and oftentimes only, be solved by scientists 
employed by the Federal Government, working in cooperation with the State 
employed research people. 

I have lived through the droughts of the past 40 years which, from 1930-39, 
combined with world economic conditions made the depression of the thirties 
one of the worst for agriculture the Nation has ever known. Winter killing 
of legumes, pastures, and fall-planted crops help to make farming one of the 
most hazardous occupations today. Insects of various kinds—grasshoppers, 
corn borers, alfalfa leaf hoppers, and army worms—together with constantly 
changing races of rusts, smuts, leaf diseases and soil organisms make operating 
a farm a continuous gamble. 

An unfortunate experience in October gave me personal knowledge of how 
much we have yet to learn about some of the risks the farmers are continually 
facing. Cornstalk or nitrate poisoning killed 26 head of my cattle in 1 day. 
Since this accident I have visited with veterinarians, extension people, and 
others from South Dakota State College and have learned that to date we know 
very little about the factors that make one cornfield a deadly poison to cattle 
while adjoining fields produce good nourishing fodder. 

In my opinion, if agricultural income is to be stabilized at a fair level compared 
to the rest of the American economy, and it must be, then the efficiency of 
production must be increased and maintained at the highest possible level 
under our ever-changing farm production economy. Efficiency of farm opera- 
tion is dependent upon stopping the leaks and losses which individually may 
not involve more than 2 to 10 percent of farm output but which, added together, 
make the difference between an overall farm profit or loss. 

Cost of production—per bushel, per ton, per animal—is very often greately 
affected by diseases, insect pests, soil fertility, and cultural practices. Many of 
these difficulties could be modified if research was given a chance to work out the 
answers. 

The valleys and peaks of crop and animal production must be leveled off before 
any sound program for agriculture can hope to succeed. Adequate farm re- 
search will help make farming less hazardous. We need more adequate crop 
information on quality, drought resistance, and winter hardiness of pasture 
grasses, grain, forage and oil crops, disease and insect resistance in plants, cul- 
tural practices involving new varieties such as rates of planting, spacing and 
eontrol of weeds through chemicals or cultivation, relationship of plants to soil 
organisms, water and fertilizer requirements of various Soils. 

I realize that all this costs money, but food is of paramount importance in 
peace or war. We must be strong in military arms but, in my opinion, food can 
be a greater weapon for peace than overexpansion in some areas of weapons.of 
destruction. You cannot win the battle for the minds of men with weapons of 
destruction. The cost of strengthening Federal crop research, as presented at 
this hearing, is very modest. Its importance to agriculture and the Nation’s 
health and economy far exceeds the percent of the national budget now given to 
crop research. 

As a farmer and representative from a farming State, I urge your favorable 
consideration of these requests for more adequate farm research in the areas 
discussed. 
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Tosacco Researcu Progecr 
WITNESS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Wuirren. Our colleague, Mr. May, of Connecticut, is our next 
witness. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, the National Tobacco Research and 
Marketing Advisory Committee strongly recommended both in 1957 
and again in 1958, that the United States Department of Agriculture 
undertake a research project with the primary objective of deve loping 
machinery to mechanize the harvesting, curing, and stripping of nine 
items of production research. No constructive action was taken on 
this recommendation. Early in 1958, this advisory committee again 
recommended that this project be initiated and placed in A-1 prior- 
ity. Thus far no positive action has resulted from this recommen- 
dation. 

On January 5, 1958, in answer to an inquiry from one of our col- 
leagues in the Senate as to the status of this project, the Honorable 
E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture replied as follows: 

The importance of these problems is fully recognized and we have noted the 
priorities assigned for this research by the Tobacco Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee and others who have recommended the development of 
research in this field. 

While the 1959 budget estimates contain no funds for increased research in 
the mechanization of tobacco production, we assure you that these needs will 
be carefully considered together with other research needs in planning our 
budgets for future years. 

It is apparent from this letter from the Assistant Secretary that the 
Department of Agriculture, has no intention, within the near future, 
of initiating this research project. 

The objective of this recommended research is deserving of imme- 
diate attention on the part of the Department of Agriculture. Its 
primary purpose is to develop improved mechanical methods in the 
harvesting, curing, and stripping of tobacco. The original recom- 
mendations for this project came from the Connecticut Vv alley cigar 
leaf tobacco growers. It is imperative that this project be initiated 
now, during the 1958 season, to save these tobacco growers from ex- 
tinction. It is urgent that funds be allocated for this type of research 
on a crash program basis, without delay. An emergency exists in the 
cigar binder area due to use of reconstituted binder sheets instead of 
natural leaves, as a labor-saving measure in the manufacture of cigars. 
Under this process, perfect and unbroken leaves are not required. 
This increases the need for and the feasibility of mechanization in the 
production of this tobacco. The benefits accruing from such a proj- 
ect will be far-reaching. Though of immediate help to growers in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, the *y will also materially aid growers 
of all kinds of stalk-cut tobacco, particularly the burley, dark-air- 
cured and dark-fired types. 

The technology of the manufacture of tobacco products has pro- 
gressed very rapidly within recent years. This progress has resulted 
from effective research on the part of tobacco manufacturers. In 
contrast, the growing, harvesting, and curing of this crop is per- 
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formed in much the same way and with long arduous hours of hard 
labor as has been the custom for many generations. The average 
tobacco farmer, characterized by small acreages and income, cannot 


finance this type of e xplor: atory research or engineering development. 

This is a service that should be performed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the interested State agricultural ex- 
periment stations. The large manufacturers of farm machinery do 
little or no research toward developing new machinery specifically 
for tobacco. They probably believe that such research would not be 
profitable to the individual manufacturer due to the fact that to- 
bacco is not grown in all parts of the United States, acreages per 
farm are small, and the number of potential customers would be 
limited. Naturally, manufacturers of farm machinery concentrate 
their research on developing machinery for agricultural commodities 
that are widely grown and produced in volume. 

There is a real need to take a new look at the possibility of redue- 
ing the hand labor now required in the growing, harvesting and 
processing of tobacco up to the point of getting the product t ready 
for the manufacturer. The approach on this research should be prac- 
tical rather than theoretical or visionary. In other words, this proj- 
ect should work toward the adaption of current types of machinery, 
frequently used for harvesting of various farm crops, to mechanize 
tobacco handling rather toward inventing highly complicated and 
new machinery for this purpose. 

This research project, previously recommended both last year and 
again this year, should be undertaken immediately in order to re- 
duce the long arduous hours of labor now required in the production 
of tobacco. 

Scuoot Luncn Program 


WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to have our friend and colleague Con- 
eressman Carl D. Perkins before the committee. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, the school lunch program has enabled 
many children to attend school where they can obtain a substantial 
lunch each day when, due to unemployment, they would have been 
forced to remain at home without. adequate yee 

Unemployment conditions have reached : 1 point where the rate of 
insured unemployment for the entire country is well in excess of 
6 percent, which the Labor Department has considered sufficient to 
lassify a labor market area as a critical unemployment area. In n ie 
own State of Kentucky, the insured unemployment is in excess of 
10 percent with the eastern Kentucky coalfields, including the major 
portion of the district which I represent, experiencing an unemploy- 
ment rate of approximately 25 percent. In other words, 1 worker 
out of | is how unemployed and many have exhausted their unem 
ploym ent insurance rights. 

The children of these nue mplo ed workers are in dire need of both 


. ’ l » 
food and clothing. Numerous newspaper reports have pointed 


out 
f. ii x} » 1n) elal ‘ » jc yy Q hat | , are nahle to 
families whose financial state 1s so serious that they ar iInable t 


attend school for lack of shoes and clothing. 
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All indications are that this situation will grow more serious and 
as the unemployment insurance rights are exhausted it will be critical 
for thousands of families. 

For that reason, the need for funds for financing an adequate school 
lunch program will be substantially increased. I urge this committee 
to approve an amount of $150 million to operate an adequate school 
lunch program during the coming fiscal year. These funds will be 
supplemented by surplus foods, including milk, which the Secretary 
of Agriculture states is in surplus supply. 

The Baltimore Sun of February 25, 1958, carried the following 
article: 

SURPLUS WouLD Alp BEAutTy, BENSON Says 

WASHINGTON, February 24.—Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, is a 
man with his mind on his work. With mountains of surplus food in his Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the problem of disposing of that food just as 
mountainous, the Secretary today appealed to the vanity of the women of the 
country for help. “I’m sure that many American women spend far more money 
for beauty aids than they do for milk,’ the Secretary said. “Now, understand, 
I’m all for beauty. I just happen to believe that such foods as fruits and 
vegetables, cereals, and milk are themselves-the very foundation of beauty. 
Beauty is from within. It is much more than skin deep. ‘Save the surface and 
you save all’ may be applicable to a barn. It is far from applicable to 
American beauty.” 

While the surplus milk may be an excellent beauty aid, I feel that 
it would be more appropriate for this committee to approve funds 
that would enable the school-lunch program to use more of this sur 
plus milk to provide adequate lunches for the children of our mmem 
ployed workers. 

I would also like to make a statement concerning adequate «ppro 
priation to maintain the operation of the agricultural conservation 
program service. This program has meant much to the farmers of 
the country and especially to the family-size farmer. I mean the 
farmer who depends upon the farm to support himself and his family. 
I urge the committee to make available at least $250 million for ACP 
payments. Conservation practices established under this program to 
improve the fertility of the soil and to stop erosion have been most 
valuable to all our people. 

Concerning the grant-in-aid money to the States for extension ser 
ice, I personally feel that the $50,715,000 figure is inadequate. How 
ever, since this is the amount that was in the budget last year, | 
request the committee to at least make available $ 0,7 15,000 for exten 
sion service and an additional amount of $5,479,375, the amount in the 
budget to cover retirement costs for extension ninbinvti 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you for your statement. As you know, we 
have supported this program through the years and will do the be 
we can for next year. 
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RESEARCH IN [])PsTREAM FLOOD PREVENTION AND WATERSHED 
PROTECTION 


WITNESS 


RICHARD LONGMIRE, PRESIDENT, WASHITA VALLEY FLOOD PRE- 
VENTION COUNCIL, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Wuirren. We will hear now from Mr. Longmire. 

Mr. Lonemire. Mr. Chairman, I am Dick Longmire of Pauls 
Valley, Okla., president of the Washita Valley Flood Prevention 
Council which compromises 22 soil conservation districts in Okla- 
homa and Texas of the Washita watershed. 

Your committee in the past has been very generous with your time 
in hearing us tell the story about the Washita of Oklahoma, and we 
appreciate very much your legislative efforts over the past 20 years 
in authorizing and appropriating money to this project. 

After many years of work we have found that the answers we have 
to agriculture research in upstream flood prevention and watershed 
protection work is inadequate. The Washita watershed has within 
its area over 5 million acres. Its length is nearly 400 miles and runs 
through an annual rainfall belt of 15 inches at its source to 45 inches 
at its mouth. It passes through several geological formations and 
many soil types ranging from sand dunes to limestone mountains. 

We need the answers to problems arising in the field of hydrology ; 
runoff and water yields; quality as well as quantity of water yiel Is; 
certain refinements in the proper design of water retarding structures 
are needed ; the effect on crops and vegetative covers of the infiltration 
of water in the soil; a detailed study of the rainfall characteristics of 
this part of the United States is urgently needed; early completion of 
the analysis of the rainfall gathered during and immediately follow- 
ing a storm; sedimentation studies; sources of sedimentation and 
soils that produce sedimentation; studies are needed in stabilizing 
channels; a very serious problem of bank caving of valuable land 
is taking place all through the Great Plains and Southern Plains 
area of our country; studies need to be made in the sedimentation of 
the various valleys in relation to the channel grade above and below 
structures; and one of the areas in which very little or no research 
has been made is in the maintenance and operation of the flood water 
retarding structures. 

The Federal C ongress has in the past few years, and will in years 
to come appropriate millions of dollars to the watershed protection 
work all over the country. After these Federal moneys are expended 
local people are obligated to maintain and operate these structures. 
There is even a question as to what maintenance is, when mainte- 
nance starts, that 1s, maintenance by the local people. If proper re- 
search into maintenance and operation of these structures are not 
developed in the next few years, we feel that perhaps the local people 
who are charged with the responsibility of maintaining and operating 
these structures perhaps will in years to come face a burden they 
will not be able to bear if they do not know what to expect in the field 
of operation and maintenance, and will perhaps have to come back 
to the Federal Government for more money, possibly for repair and 
maintenance. 
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The Washita watershed is a highly planned and developed water- 
shed. It has flood projects of the USDA, it has Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects and Corps of Engineer works. Thousands of acres of 
Jand are owned by restricted Indians who are wards of the Federal 
Government. It is highly diversified in all types of crops and live- 
stock. For the record I would like to file the following letter from 
KE. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture outlining the needs 
and costs of this field research station. 

(The letter follows:) 


Marcu 7, 1958. 
Hon. A. 8S. MIKE MONRONEY, 


United States Senate. 

DreAR SENATOR MONRONEY: This is in reply to your letter of January 27, 1958, 
with further reference to the establishment of a soil and watershed research 
station in the Washita River basin. As you pointed out, the Washita is 1 of 
11 watersheds originally authorized. It traverses a major agricultural area 
that is periodically ravaged by floods or devastated by drought. 

Based on the preliminary study of the Agricultural Research Service and 
the Soil Conservation Service on the kind of research most urgently needed, 
the two major objectives to support watershed developments in the general area 
of the Washita, with the indicated order of priority, are as follows: 

1. Implementation of watershed technology research by providing a staff 
of research engineers equipped with necessary hydrologic measuring devices 
to collect basic data, to evaluate mathematically all available data, and to 
develop engineering formulas and criteria for improved and more efficient 
design of structures controlling streams within the small watershed pro- 
gram. It is estimated that personnel and equipment costs for this phase 
would approximale $300,000 annually. 

2. Provision of a research field station with appropriate buildings, land, 

equipment, and personnel to carry on a comprehensive research program to 
develop more efficient land use practices adaptable to the agriculture of 
the region but giving a maximum protection against erosion and runoff. 
Requirements for this phase would include about a section of land for field 
scale experiments, about $500,000 for the construction of facilities, and about 
$250,000 annually for personnel and equipment. 

The continued need for research into many aspects of the problems associ- 
ated with watershed technology exists in all areas of the country. Within the 
limitation of funds available to us, it is our intention to meet these needs in an 
orderly fashion. The Washita being 1 of 11 authorized watersheds is expected 
to continue to provide increasing amounts of valuable information on the uses 
and benefits of small watershed developments. 

If we can at any time be of service to you, we hope you will call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. L. Pererson, Assistant Secretary. 

We invite the committee to substantiate our testimony by calling 
on Officials of the USDA as to our needs. We also would like to offer 
to the committee the fact that land is available from local sources for 
installation and studies at no cost to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you for the opportunity of inserting this 
testimony in the record. 


Mr. Warrren. Thank you, Mr. Longmire. 


STATEMENT OF MALTING BARLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION OF MINNE 
SOTA REGARDING AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the following 
statement placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be satisfactory. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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We are advised that budget estimates for the United States Department of 
Agriculture, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, do not include adequate 
appropriations for the Crops Research Division, Agricultural Research Service, 
to maintain present progress in farm crops research. It is of utmost importance 
to the national farm economy that approximately $1,550,000 be added to appro- 
priations for the Crops Research Division. This additional amount is needed 
due to increased operational costs in present crops research projects and to pro- 
vide for certain additional key research personnel. 

The Malting Barley Improvement Association, composed of maltsters and 
brewers located in all parts of United States, is vitally interested in crops re- 
search particularly those phases concerned with malting barley. 

Malting barley has historically commanded premium prices over barley suit- 
able only for feeding purposes. sarley growers in malting barley areas prefer 
to market barley as a cash crop rather than to apply for Government loans 
under the price support program. 

The malting industry needs about 100 to 110 million bushels of barley an- 
nually. Approximately 90 percent of this amount is of certain acceptable 6-row 
varieties grown in the upper Midwest. Production in North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota varies from about 25 to 33 percent of total United States 
barley production. 

In recent years, the currently grown malting type varieties have been attacked 
by several virulent diseases which have seriously reduced the quality and quan- 
tity of malting barley from the upper Midwest. In addition to these diseases, 
inadequate straw strength and susceptibility to weather damage have resulted 
in reduced income to malting barley growers. 

It is recommended that the United States Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, give recognition to the serious disease and production 
problems now being faced by midwestern malting barley producers. In our 
opinion there is great need for increased fundamental and applied research on 
these prbolems. If malting barley is to continue as a profitable cash grain crop 
to the farmer, superior disease resistant, stiff-strawed varieties of barley accept- 
able to the malting and brewing industries must be made available soon. We 
believe that this can best be accomplished through increased support of re- 
search on barley diseases and barley breeding. There is an urgent need for 
additional plant pathological research in the upper Midwest. 

While about 90 percent of the barley used in the malting and brewing indus- 
tries is produced in the upper Midwest, 10 percent or about 10 million bushels 
is obtained from Western States. 

Certain areas in the West specialize in two-row malting barley varieties. 
These include the,Tulelake-Klamath Falls area of northern California and 
southern Oregon, the Willamette Valley of northwestern Oregon, the Lewiston 
area of Idaho and eastern Washington, and certain areas in Colorado. The 
two-row varieties now grown in these areas have relatively weak straw and 
only moderate yielding ability. These two weaknesses should be corrected 
through plant breeding for the benefit of western producers. 

Limited amounts of six-row malting barley, grown in central California, are 
used by western maltsters and brewers. There is a need in Western States, 
including Montana, for well-adapted barley varieties which have malting and 
brewing qualities similar to those of varieties now grown in the Midwest. 

Winter barley is growing in importance as a valuable crop in some of the 
Eastern and Central States and in some of the Southern and Southwestern 
States. Not much winter barley is at present used for malting: however little 
emphasis has been placed on the breeding of winter varieties that have accept- 
able qualities for malting and brewing. 

In view of expected population increases and the anticipated accompanying 
increase in the consumption of malt and malt products, it is essential that barley 
research be properly supported so that adequate supplies of high-quality malting 
barley will be available from present producing areas and eventually from new 
areas in the United States. 

Quality evaluation is an integral part of the development of superior barley 
varieties that are suitable for industrial use. The United State Department 
of Agriculture Barley and Malt Laboratory, Madison, Wis., plays a leading role 
in quality evaluation of potential new varieties developed by Federal and State 
research workers. In order to assure that new varieties of barley will find wide 
industrial acceptance the facilities of this laboratory, which are now being 
uitlized to the fullest extent, must be expanded. 
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A comprehensive study of malting barley production problems in the United 
States has been made recently by Malting Barley Improvement Association. 
In recognition of the seriousness of the problems, the malting and brewing 
industries have appropriated $135,000 annually for, increased support of re- 
search on malting barley. The major portion of these funds has been allocated 
to land grant colleges in the principal upper Midwest malting-barley-producing 
States. Smaller amounts have been assigned to experiment stations in western 
States. 

These industry funds are not sufficient to adequately support all of the needed 
research on barley. It is recommended that appropriations for the Barley 
Section, Crops Research Division, Agricultural Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, be increased to the extent of at least $100,000 an- 
nually to maintain the full effectiveness of present projects and to provide for 
additional research on malting barley as outlined. 

tespectfully submitted. ; 

Stuart F. SEmD1, 
Vice President, Rahr Malting Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and President, 
Malting Barley Improvement Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK M. COFFIN OF MAINE 


Mr. Wurtrren. Congressman Coffin of Maine has forwarded the 
committee several statements urging support of various agricultural 


programs. We will pi ice his statements in the record at this point. 
(The statements are as follows:) 


’ 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to address myself to the question of budget estimates 
for several of the conservation programs operated under the Department of 
Agriculture. I was distressed to read of the proposed cuts in several of these 
programs, because of their importance in my own State and 
convinced that these programs are essential for the 
utilization of one 


because I am 
retention and efficient 
of our most precious natural resources—our soil. 

I shall not attempt to cover every detail of the appropriations requests, but 
I shall confine myself to a few highlights which are of particular interest to 
the State of Maine and, I believe, to many other States. I do not wish to 
imply a lack of interest in other programs. My intent is to present those situ- 
ations with which I have some acquaintance. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


During the last 6 fiscal years, with 1 notable exception 
thorized the expenditure of $250 million a year for the agricultural conservation 
program. That one exception was in 1953, when the Department of Agriculture 
requested an authorization of $140 million for fiscal 1954, 
voted $195 million. In the current budget, 
an authorization for 1959 of $125 million. 
from the current appropriation. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that in 1957, 1,213.77 


775 farms par- 
ticipated in the ACP program. The participation total for 1956 was 1,185,194. 


There is not one word of justification for the proposed cutback in funds for 
this program in the current request, and from every item of information I can 
find participation requests this year will be considerably 
of last year. 


, the Congress has au- 


and the Congress 
the administration has requested 
This represents a 50 percent slash 


greater than those 


In Maine, for example, 6,127 farms requested assistance under the ACP 
gram in 1956, with a total amas value of $1,706,392. 


swe 


pro 
This represented 177 per 
cent of the funds available for 1957 in Maine. In 1957, 6,403 farms requested 
assistance totaling $2,007,032—205 percent of the total funds available. As of 
March 1, 1958, the 1958 requests are 6,464, with a total dollar value of $2,011,761 
This represented 228 percent of available funds. You will note that the number 
of requests received up to the first of March exceeded the total requests for 1957. 

Farmers may enroll in the ACP program at any time during the year. Maine 
is faced with a serious problem in allocating current funds, with present requests 
totaling more than twice available funds and only 2 months of the year past 
Maine’s problem is further complicated by the fact that 1957 so exceeded the 
available funds that county committees were forced to overexpend available 
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funds by approximately $88,000. This amount must be deducted from the 1958 
allocation. 

It has been obvious in Maine, and I suspect in many other areas, that the 
demand for ACP funds is expanding at a rate far in excess of available funds, 
The ACP program, which is gaining more and more support at the local level, 
must now face the prospect of cutbacks of 50 percent in available allocations 
when they have been finding it virtually impossible to live within the static 
allocations of the last few years. 

At a bare minimum, the current appropriation level should be maintained in 
the 1959 authorization. Preferably, the authorization should be increased, and 
I would favor an authorization of $300 million. 

A short time ago, Agricultura] Conservation Program Administrator Paul M. 
Kroger told this committee of planned changes in agricultural conservation 
program practices. Questioning on this point revealed that the Department had 
not cleared these proposals with State and county agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committees. You are to be commended, Mr. Chairman, for your 
alert action in insisting that the Department advise State ASC committees of 
the proposed changes, request their reactions to the plan, and report on the 
reactions to the subcommittee. 

This is the second time within recent years that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has attempted to make a fundamental change in the operation of the 
agricultural conservation program by cutting back on cost-sharing practices. 
In 1953, a much more drastic move in this direction was made by proposing that 
only permanent practices be authorized for cost sharing. 

This year, only about 25 changes are involved, but the intent and the direc- 
tion of the change is the same as that proposed in 1953. The budget statement 
that “emphasis under such a reduced program (1959) would be on conservation 
practices with enduring benefits” (budget for fiscal year 1959, p. 321) rein- 
forces my opinion that the Department is trying to work backwards to its 
policy of 1953. 

The Department has trampled on the grassroots of this important program 
by ignoring State and local ASC committees. Such action raises a question as 
to the ultimate objective of the Department. Certainly it would seem to indi- 
eate a determination to take the decision of what constitutes a good local con- 
servation practice out of the hands of the State and local ASC committees and 
concentrate the direction of the program in Washington. 

The great success of the ACP program in conserving our soil resources has been 
attributable to local control and direction. Utilizing expert assistance from the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges, these 
democratic committees of farmers have developed sound local plans geared to 
soil conditions and needs of their respective areas. The ASC committees, work- 
ing with departmental representatives, have been able to develop strong farmer 
support for sound, long-term conservation practices. They have shown a capac- 
ity for flexible planning to meet their own particular needs and to adjust to 
available funds at any given period. 

The Maine ASC State committee, for example, for the past 2 or 3 years has 
been very much aware of the need for additional ACP program funds. In an 
effort to make available funds go at least part way around, the Maine com- 
mittee has made some substantial cuts in cost-sharing rates for the 1958 ACP. 
For example, the farmers’ cost-share rate for establishing permanent vegetative 
cover (seeding down) was reduced from $11 to $5 per acre. In addition, the 
cost-share assistance for fertilizer used in connection with establishing and im- 
proving permanent vegetative cover was reduced as follows: Nitrogen from 
8 cents to 7 cents per pound, phosphoric acid from 5 cents to 4 cents per pound, 
and potash 8% cents to 3 cents per pound. As stated earlier, the above reductions 
were made in an attempt to make available funds cover a greater number of 
the requests for ACP cost-sharing. 

The amount of money involved in the various proposals is not very large. I 
understand that it would, for example, affect about 5 percent of the ACP pro- 
gram in Maine. But the important point remains. If successful in 
this move, the Department of Agriculture will be on its way toward determining 
what practices are sound in specific areas without reference to the needs of 
those areas. If the Department is successful in its attempt to erode the discre 
tionary powers of the local and State ASC committees, farmers will be faced 
with the prospect of erratic conservation practices under the agricultural con- 
servation program. Confidence in the program will be undermined, and the 
benefits of local, democratic control will be reduced. 
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I know that the Agricultural Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee is prepared to give the proposal close scrutiny. To those of us who are 
concerned with the conservation of our agricultural resources for future needs, 
any backward step in the agricultural conservation program is distressing and 
potentially disastrous. I urge every effort to prevent this proposal by the De- 
partment of Agriculture from taking effect. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


I have dwelt at some length on the agricultural-conservation program and 
its importance. This activity, plus much of the conservation work in other 
areas, depends on the services of the Soil Conservation Service. With the 
soil-bank program, the increased emphasis on conservation and the stepped up 
interest of farmers, the demands of the SCS have multiplied. And yet, the 
Soil Conservation Service is faced with a proposed budget cut of $25 million— 
$4 million taken from cooperative districts, $11 million taken from the water- 
shed program, and $10 million lopped from the Great Plains program. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not go into detail on the benefits of these programs. 
I am sure that the members of the committee are aware of them. In my own 
State the Soil Conservation Service plays an invaluable role. I ask that the 
full appropriation be restored to these activities, and that preferably additional 
appropriations be allotted. In reality, to continue the appropriations at the 
current level alone will not even let us stand still. Increased costs and in- 
creased demands require more funds to merely keep up with the present. For 
the future we must give much more. : 

A related problem is the Agricultural Research Service which conducts basie 
research for the Soil Conservation Service. Unfortunately, the money spent 
on this program is not suffiicent for the demands on it, and the allocations by 
the Department have not always been as equitably distributed as we might 
wish. 

In the State of Maine, for example, we now have two experts from ARS doing 
basic research on soils. The allocation for their activities is approximately 
$15,000. After salaries are paid they have some $3,000 for equipment, seasonal 
labor, and travel. What his amounts to is assigning two very good men to 
do a very important job without sufficient tools to adequately carry out their 
assignment. 

Maine faces a long-range problem in runoff control, particularly in potato 
country. At the present time, the Soil Conservation Service in Maine must 
rely on information supplied from Coshocton, Ohio, in making recommendations 
for runcff and erosion control. The soils in Ohio are different from those in 
Maine. The rainfall pattern in the two States is considerably different. As a 
result, Maine Soil Conservation Service personnel are forced to make recom- 
mendations based on adjustments—in other words, they must guess what is the 
best practice for Maine farmers. 

A new development is affecting the potato industry in Maine. With the advent 
of potato-picking machinery, farmers are using mechanical stone pickers to 
remove stones from the soil. (Unfortunately, a mechanical potato picker can’t 
tell a potato from a stone.) We know that soil with rocks resists erosion much 
more easily than rock-free soil. The question is, how much better does it resist 
erosion. This cannot be answered without basic research, on the spot with the 
soils which are affected. 

Recommendations for soil-conservation practices must include forecasts for up 
to 10 years. These forecasts cannot be made without basic research. Basic 
research cannot be conducted without trained personnel having equipment, meas- 
uring devices, seasonal labor, and travel money. 

During this past year the Budget Bureau removed money from the soil-testing 
operations of the Agricultural Research Service and transferred it to marketing 
operations. I have the greatest respect for the importance of marketing research, 
and I know from Maine’s experience how vital this is to the prosperity of our 
farm economy. However, it is my conviction that shortsighted transfers, rather 
than requests for additional funds, where needed, defeat the whole purpose of 
our agricultural program. 

I urge that more funds be appropriated for the Agricultural Research Service, 
and that emphasis be placed on basic research allocations for soil conservation. 
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TREE PLANTING 


One important adjunct of our conservation program is tree planting, especially 
under the conservation-reserve program. This has been of great interest in 
Maine, and represents one of the most valuable activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, fulfilling the twin requirements of conservation of soil protection 
and most efficient use of resources. f 

I would like to note, in this testimony, that in the Interior Department appro- 
priations, this year, the House cut $1 million from Clark-McNary funds for tree 
planting. This represents a devastating blow to this program and will have 
mose serious repercussions in Maine, where we have a very progressive plan 
with an expanding State nursery. 

In the conservation-reserve appropriation, I hope there will be sufficient moneys 
allotted to make up for the damage suffered in the cutback in Clark-McNary 
funds. Mr. A. D. Nutting, Maine State Commissioner of the Forest Service, 
advises me that under the stimulus of Soil Bank and Clark-McNary funds, 10 
million seedlings were started last year and 10 million more are planned for 
this spring. The program, he adds, ‘“‘will be in a very tough position’ unless 
the cuts in Clark-McNary funds are somehow made up and sufficient funds 
provided through the Soil Bank. 

Maine is also cooperating under title IV of the Soil Bank Act to rehabilitate 
areas that have been destroyed by severe forest fires. We are vitally interested 
also in the continuance of this program and sufficient Federal appropriation. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I should like to comment briefly on the proposed 
reduction in Agricultural Marketing Service funds. The cut of $440,000 pro- 
posed in the budget for aid to the State may seem like a small amount. But in 
terms of its contribution to State activities it is very important. A cut in this 
program of $440,000 means a potential cut of $880,000, or alinost $1 million, since 
every dollar of this contribution must be matched in the States. 

This program has been very successful in Maine in the poultry and potato 
industry. It has encouraged sound marketing practices, providing a better 
product for consumers and a healthier economy for our agricultural communi- 
ties. 

Mr. Chairman, each year we are impressed with the increased demands of 
our world position, the growing population of our own country and the rest 
of the world, and the drive toward a higher standard of living. We cannot 
hope to feed the generations of the future without adequate food supplies, and 
we cannot produce these supplies without soil. Money spent on sound soil- 
conservation programs today represents an investment in the future of America. 
In addition, these funds, wisely invested, preserve our ability to produce 
in an expanding economy which can support the costs of our society. We can- 
not hope to meet our defense and foreign policy demands without a healthy 
economy. We cannot have a healthy farm economy without a strong agricul- 
tural community. And this objective cannot be achieved without a sound con- 
servation program and the related services which our State and Federal pro- 
grams provide. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we will not be timid in these days. I propose that 
we approve appropriations and authorizations snfticient to meet the demands 
of today and the future. 

SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, during the past few months I have reecived an increasing 
number of letters from my State indicating that the school-lunch program is in 
real trouble. Typical of these letters is the following report from a school 
superintendent representing three rural Maine towns: 

“1. The maximum charge per meal is being paid by the pupil. 

‘2, With increased local financial assistance the program is being operated at 
a loss. 

“3. The Federal subsidy has been reduced from 9 cents per meal to 4% cents 
per meal with a probable cut to 4 cents per meal 

“4. During the present school year there has been a reduction in surplus foods 
with practically no meats being received. 
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“5. The labor recession has placed additional demands for free meals on the 
program.” 

The present school-lunch program is caught in a three-way squeeze. Our 
population is expanding at an unprecedented rate, with increased numbers of 
students in our schools. While the demand for school lunches has increased, 
the Federal contribution has remained constant in cash contributions and 
has declined in surplus commodities assigned for the program. The present 
economic recession has placed additional emergency pressures on the program, 
with more and more needy children requiring additional lunches. 

All of us, I am sure, are aware of the very important role nutrition plays 
in the development of children. In normal times many of our young people do 
not receive an adequate diet. In times of economic decline the dietary problem 
becomes more acute. Over the years the school-lunch program has made a 
great contribution to improved diets for millions of young people in all areas 
of our country. This has been particularly true in many rural areas of my 
own State and many others. 

The Federal Government has stimulated and assisted States and local com- 
munities to establish and continue a sound school-lunch program. In recent 
years, unfortunately, there has been a tendency to shift more and more of the 
burden onto the States and communities by ignoring the increased demands on 
the program. 

The Federal budget for the fiscal year 1959 notes that in fiscal 1956 there were 
51,382 schools participating in the program, serving 9,353,000 pupils. ‘“Partici- 
pation in the program in December (1957) reached 10.8 million children in 
57,555 schools and an appreciable increase is expected in 1958 and 1959” (The 
Budget for Fiscal Year 1959, p. 324). 

The question may be asked: Are the States, communities, and families doing 
their share? Most emphatically, yes. 

The budget for 1959 reports that, “In 1957 the States contributed to this pro- 
gram $562 million, most of which came from payments by children. This was 
far in excess of the $211 million necessary to meet the statutory matching re- 
quirement of $3 for each Federal dollar of cash payment” (ibid., 324). 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this committee recommend an increase in the 
appropriation for the school-lunch program to a minimum of $130 million. This 
is a small price to pay for the future health of this Nation. It is a small in- 
vestment when we consider the tremendous benefits for our country and our 
future generations. To keep the appropriation at its present level would be to 
slip backward, when we need desperately the courage to go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF 8S. M. PADY, OF KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. S. M. Pady, of Kansas State College, has for- 
warded me a letter urging support of agricultural research. We will 
place his letter in the record at this point. 

( The letter is as follows :) 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, 
Vanhattan, Kans., March 13, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIeE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Agricultural Apovropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: The purpose of this letter is to support the request for continued 
Federal support in agricultural research, particularly in the field of plant path- 
ology. Federal support in the past has made possible research on important 
plant diseases which has led to the control of diseases, to the development of 
resistant varieties, and to measures of control which have been of inestimable 
value, not only to the farmer, but also to the country as a whole. 

In Kansas, for example, the chief activities of this department center about 
wheat and other cereals, particularly the diseases of wheat. Rusts, smuts, 
mildew, root rots, and mosaic are present every year and often in damaging 
amounts. An illustration may make this clear. Covered smut of wheat 25 
years ago caused tremendous losses each year to wheatgrowers in Kansas. 
Through the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station it was discovered that 
the disease could be controlled by treating the seed. Through the Extension 
Service, growers were taught how to treat wheat seed, so that today seed treat- 
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ment is done routinely by all growers and seedsmen, and covered smut has 
practically disappeared from the State. 

Milo sorghums are being grown in increasing acreages in western Kansas, as 
well as in neighboring States. When first grown in Kansas a root rot appeared 
which caused the death of many plants and appeared to be a limiting factor in 
the production of this crop. Fortunately, research at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Manhattan showed that occasionally resistant mutations ap- 
peared. From these resistant forms new varieties were developed and today 
milo root rot, or milo disease, cannot be found. 

New diseases are constantly appearing as new varieties and new crops are 
introduced. Hybrid sorghums hold great promise, just as hybrid corn, yet we 
are finding that many of the high-yielding strains are very susceptible to stalk 
rot and breaking over. It will require the attention of the plant pathologists in 
cooperation with the plant breeders to solve this important new problem. 

In 1949 hundreds of acres of wheat in Kansas were laid waste by a new 
virus disease, wheat streak mosaic. Although known for many years to the 
plant pathologists and present as scattered plants occasionally in fields, sud- 
denly it became widespread and many fields were a total loss. Immediately a 
cooperative program was started in the State, and a Federal pathologist and 
Federal entomologist were assigned to the problem. The State provided green- 
house facilities, and State pathologists, entomologists, and agronomists began 
work. The problem is not yet solved, but the cause, vector, and conditions for 
spread are known and we can advise the farmer when to plant so as to avoid 
losses from this disease. The progress in this area is an excellent example of 
the benefits that derive from the cooperation of Federal and State pathologists, 

There are many other areas in the province of plant pathology in which 
research is greatly needed. The cereal and grass viruses, especially the soil- 
borne wheat mosaic which was so damaging in eastern Kansas in 1957, are good 
examples. The effect of cropping practices, such as stubble mulch on the patho- 
genic organisms in the soil, the search for new fungicides, especially for those 
which may be systemic, and therefore long lasting, are other examples. A rel- 
atively new discovery concerns the free living plant parasitic nematodes in the 
soil. Wheat attacking nematodes have been found in Nebraska and it is sus- 
pected they may be in Kansas also. At the moment we lack personnel to study 
the above-mentioned problems. It is important that these problems be kept in 
mind and that plans be made to study them in the future. 

I have attempted to point out some of the needs in one small field of agricul- 
ture in Kansas. This could be multiplied greatly when the entomological, agro- 
nomic, and other phases are considered. It seems to me that it is of prime im- 
portance that agricultural research in these areas continue to be strongly 
supported, not only to obtain the answers to our present problems, but also to 
be prepared to cope with new problems as they arise. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. W. Papy, Head of Department. 


STATEMENT OF SOUTH DAKOTA SEED DEALERS ASSOCIATION CONCERNING 
ACP PRACTICES 


Mr. Wuirten. Senator Mundt of South Dakota has forwarded me 
a telegram from the South Dakota Seed Dealers Association, which 
we will place in the record at this point. 

(The telegram is as follows :) 

Huron, 8. DAx., March 12, 1958. 
Senator KArL MuUNDT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

For the economy of South Dakota, its farmers and ranchers, we strongly 
urge that Congress continue with all of the ACP practices now in effect and 
the allocation of funds not be reduced for these various practices for the calen- 
dar year 1959. It will be appreciated if this bill be brought to the attention of 
the Whitten committee. 

SoutH DAKOTA SEED DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE W. CoLuins, President. 
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Turspay, Marcu 18, 1958. 
MArkKETING oF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
WITNESSES 


CARL C. FARRINGTON, CHAIRMAN, REPRESENTING GRAIN TRADE 
COUNCIL 

RAYMOND J. BARNE, REPRESENTING NORTH AMERICAN EXPORT 
GRAIIN ASSOCIATION 

DEAN EVANS, REPRESENTING GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

RALPH HAGMAN, REPRESENTING FEDERATION OF CASH GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 

ROY F. HENDRICKSON, REPRESENTING NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF GRAIN COOPERATIVES 

JULIUS MAYER, REPRESENTING CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

WARREN E. ROOT, REPRESENTING KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 

ROBERT C. WOODWORTH, REPRESENTING TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
GRAIN MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 

WILLIAM F. BROOKS, SECRETARY, NATIONAL GRAIN TRADE 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Wurirren. Mr. Hendrickson discussed with me the possibility 
of coming before the committee to discuss some matters in which his 
group is interested, and also some matters that the committee would 
be interested in, in connection with the handling of commodities by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, including exports and things of 
that nature. 

Now, I presume, Mr. Farrington, you are the chief spokesman. You 
might for the record explain your position and that of your organiza- 
tion as well, and introduce the people who are here. Then you might 
proceed on such basis as you like and we will follow with questions. 

Mr. Farrtnetron. Thank you. 

I do appreciate very much this opportunity for our group to meet 
with the committee. 


STATEMENT OF CARL C. FARRINGTON 


My name is Carl C. Farrington, and I am vice president of the 
Archer Daniels Midland Co. with headquarters in Minneapolis, Minn. 

I am here today, however, as chairman of a grain-marketing com- 
mittee representing all phases of grain marketing. 

This is a committee of nine persons selected by various markets and 
organizations within the grain trade. This committee was appointed 
and charged with the job of improving the situation with respect to 
the marketing of Commodity Credit Corporation grain. 

We, after considerable work, have come up with a set of recommen- 
dations, and we have set forth these recommendations and an explana- 
tion of them and a justification for them in the form of a letter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

I might just point out who are the members of the committee. 

Aschairman of the committee, I am representing the National Grain 
Trade Council. 
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Next is Mr. Raymond J. Barnes, representing the North American 
Export Grain Association. 

Representing the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association the 
committee member is Mr. E. B. Evans, but he was not able to be 
here because of the death of his father, but Mr. Dean Evans is here 
representing that organization. 

Next is Mr. Donald E. Fraser, representing the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. 

Next is Mr. Ralph Hegman, representing the Federation of Cash 
Grain Commission Merchants Association. 

Next is Mr. Roy F. Hendrickson, representing the National Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives. 

Next is Mr. Julius Mayer, representing the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Next is Mr. Warren E. Root, representing the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

Next is Mr. Robert C. Woodworth, representing the Terminal Ele- 
yator Grain Merchants Association. 

Next is Mr. William F. Brooks, secretary of the committee, with the 
National Grain Trade Council here in Washington. 

This set of recommendations, and the justification therefor, have 
been unanimously approved by the members of this committee, with 
the National Grain Trade Council here in Washington. 

This set of recommendations and the justification therefor, have 
been unanimously approved by the members of this committee, and 
I think, if it meets with your pleasure, since it is a statement that 
covers the reasons as well as setting forth in detail the recommenda- 
tions, I would like for our secretary to read this letter to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wurirren. We would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Farrineton. I might say that all the members of the committee 
are active in the grain trade except Roy Hendrickson, who is repre- 
senting the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 

Mr. Brooks. This letter was presented to the Department on 
March 7. I will read it for the benefit of the committee. 


Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
De partme nt of d { gricul ture ® W ashinaton. dD. cr. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: You and the President repeatedly have ex- 
pressed your conviction that the Federal Government should per- 
form only those functions which cannot be performed adequately 
and effectively by private persons or State and local governmental 
units. Americans generally recognize the all- important role of private 
and competitive enterprise in constantly improving our standard of 
living. They believe that the Federal Government, instead of com- 
peting with its citizens or usurping their functions, should continually 
strive to promote and encourage private initiative and competitive 
enterprise. 

The marketing of agricultural products is one-among-many seg- 
ments of economic activity where private enterprise should be en- 
couraged and direct Federal participation should be minimized. This 
policy was clearly set forth by the Congress in section 5 of the CCC 
Charter Act wherein it is stated that 
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“In the Corporation’s purchasing and selling operations with respect 
to agricultural commodities (except sales to other Government agen- 
cies), and in the warehousing, transporting, processing, or handling 
of agricultural commodities, the Corporation shall, to the maxi- 
mum extend practicable consistent with the fulfillment of the Corpora- 
tion’s purposes and the effective and efficient conduct of its business, 
utilize the usual and customary channels, facilities, and arrangements 
of trade and commerce.” 

In the case of grain there has been evolved over the years an effi- 
cient and highly competitive marketing system. In the interest of 
grain producers and consumers, CCC and the public generally, this 
private grain marketing system should be encour aged by being 
utilized to the maximum degree instead of being weakened by Gov- 
ernment competition, encroachment, and domination. Without an 
established eflicient marketing system our entire economy will suffer. 

With a view toward assisting CCC in achieving the most efficient 
marketing of its grain and insuring that grain producers, processors 
and consumers have available at all times the broadest possible mar- 
kets and the benefits of a competitive and fully operative commercial 
sales organization, we—a committee representing all phases of grain 
marketing—duly appointed by the organizations listed hereunder, 
unanimously recommend the adoption of the following grain (includ- 
ing oilseeds where applicable) sales policy: 

“In conducting its selling operations with respect to grain 
fcnciah sales to other Governmental agencies or sales for export pur- 
poses), the Corporation shall cause grain to be sold competitively into 
private trade channels at the marketing point nearest the point of 
acquisition by the Corporation. Country grain elevators and Corpora- 
tion-owned storage facilities, as well as terminal markets, are market- 
ing points. Such sales shall be made only by use of normal trade out- 
lets and m: keting methods which regularly serve such a marketing 
point. Specifically, the Corporation will first offer to sell grain to the 
operator of the storage facility in which such grain is being stored, ¢ 
to the elevator nearest the Corporation-owned binsite, as the case wan 
be, before offering to other on the same terms. 

“The foregoing sales policy in no way alters existing operating 
procedures and responsibilities as regards the handling of grain 
stored in country elevators for the account of the ( Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Specifically, when grain which has been offered for sale 
to, but is not purchased by, the owner or operator of the elevator in 
which it is stored, such grain will be loaded and then sold only by use 
of normal trade outlets and marketing methods which regular ‘ly serve 
such a marketing point. Under no circumstances shall stor age tickets 
or warehouse receipts issued by elevators be sold by the C orporation 
toa third party. 

“When grain in a position where official weights and grades are 
available has been offered to, but not purchased by, the owner or 
operator of the elevator, such grain will be sold competitively f. o. b. 
elev ator for shipment via rail, truck, barge or ship, as appropriate. 

. “Where a subsidy is required in order to export surplus grains, 
the Cc ‘ommodity Credit Corporation will ac complish such exportation 
by the granting of cash subsidies or subsidies-in-kind at the seaboard 
as appropriate.” 
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EXPLANATORY COMMENTS 


The purpose of the first section of the above policy is to establish an 
absolute and binding restriction on CCC grain handling, requiring 
that domestic sales be made at the earliest possible point in the market- 
ing system. For the most part this concerns unrestricted sales, par- 
ticularly feed grain sales, where the grain shows a loss of qui lity or is 
in danger of going out of condition, in addition to those sales of any 
grain where such sales are made at the so-called formula price or 
higher. 

It is also the intention of the first section to accomplish domestic 
sales by the use of local marketers only. For example, this means 
that CCC grain should not be loaded and then merchandised by the 
Government to a distant buyer, thus bypassing markets in the area 
where the grain is produced as is done now. The actual mechanics 
of such sales might include a local elevator acting as agent in making 
the sale for the Government, or for his own account. Whichever sys- 
stem may work best in each area, the basic intention is to make the 
sale locally. Sales made by a centrally located CSS office to a buyer 
who does not normally serve the point where the grain is loaded 
would be outside the intent and spirit of this portion of the policy. 

In the first section there is also a restatement of the trade custom 
of offering grain to the warehouseman before selling to another buyer. 
As regards binsites, it may be logical in some instances to offer the 
grain ‘competitively to two or more elevators in the immediate area. 
This is a discretionary matter so long as the sale made is truly a 
local one. 

There is also a portion concerned with the country elevator operator 
in his continuing role as a warehouseman for CCC. Country eleva- 
tors have a running account of credits (or debits) with CCC covering 

variations in quality of Government grain. It is only when such 
grain is shipped and has received terminal weights and grades that 
these variations can be brought into account. It is patently unwork- 
able for sales to be made to a third party without providing for this 
adjustment in the accounting between the elevator and CCC. 

The second portion of the policy covers export movement only, 
and extends the subsidy-in-kind system (currently in use for wheat) 
to all other grains. This proposal also allows for use of a cash sub- 
sidy at the discretion of the Government for those instances where 
Government stocks might be unusable as a subsidy due to insufficient 
quantity, unsuitable quality, or position. In addition, the cash sub- 
sidy is the simplest to administer and has merit of funneling 100 
percent of the export demand into domestic markets. This has the 
desirable effect of maximizing producer sales in the market place, and 
minimizing producer dependence on Government loans. 

We believe that whenever CCC determines that any of its grain 
should be sold, and it has authority to sell such grain for unrestricted 
use, such grain should be sold at the earliest possible point in the 
marketing system. For example, if grain is deteriorating, or in 
danger of deterior: ating, it should be sold then and there for unre- 
stricted use. This will insure the broadest possible market and there- 
fore the highest possible return to the Government, and private grain 
marketers will then have the opportunity and responsibility of mov- 
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ing that grain into consumption in the most economical manner. 
Any restriction as to use naturally circumscribes the demand and 
tends to lower prices. If the sale of unwarehouseable or deteriorated 
CCC grain is forced into an export outlet or other restricted use, 
lower returns to the Government and excessive transportation costs, 
together with poor foreign acceptance of our shipments, are certain 
to result. 

Present CCC sales policy too often links the sellout of CCC grain 
to an export outlet, and tends to limit export grain to CCC stoe cks— 
except in the case of wheat, for which an export subsidy program 
similar to that recommended herein is already in effect. 

The wheat subsidy-in-kind export program has been in effect since 
September 4, 1956. It has been clearly demonstrated that this pro- 
gram has broadened the market and increased the price of producer- 
owned wheat, it has greatly reduced the takeover of wheat by CCC, 
it has promoted efficiency and trade participation in the marketing 
of wheat for export, and—by reducing the takeover—it has eased 
CCC’s inventory management problem with respect to wheat. 

A similar program applied to the other grains will produce results 
of a similar nature, but to a greater or lesser de gree, depending upon 
the economic situation prev: ailing with respect to each grain. 

During 1954-55 and 1955-56 approximately 80 percent of the 

United States exports of wheat came directly from CCC stocks. 
With the export subsidy program in effect for 10 months in 1956-57 
and 1957-58, the percentage of export wheat supplied directly from 
CCC stocks fell to about 45 percent and an estimated 35 percent, 
respectively. On the other hand, the percentage of the wheat crop 
taken over by CCC through deliveries against loans and purchase 
agreements fell from about 35 percent on the average in 1954-55 and 
1955-56 to about 14 percent of the 1956-57 crop. The percentage 
taken over in 1956-57 would have been even lower if the subsidy-in- 
kind export program had been in effect for the entire year. 

The CCC is still supplying from its stocks 80 to 100 percent of the 
grains other than wheat being exported from the United States. The 
export markets, in effect, are being denied to producers for their cur- 
rent crops of corn, oats, barley, grain sorghums, and rye. Under the 
present programs, with nearly all export grain being supplied from 
CCC stocks, it is inevitable that a good portion of each year’s produc- 
tion must be acquired by CCC through the loan program, thereby 
adding to the surplus stocks from which exports are made during 
subsequent years. The result is lowered market prices for these 
grains, exc essive costs to the Government and té axpayers, an increas- 
ingly difficult inventory management problem for CCC, and restricted 
partic ipation of private | grain firms in the marketing of grain. 

It is recognized that under present supply and dem: and conditions 
it is essential that the Government use its powers and resources in 
fostermg and encour: aging exports of United States grain through 
(1) making United States grain available for export at all times at 
competitive prices, and (2) ‘extending credits and grants to potential 
foreign users of United States grain. It is not essential or proper, 
however, that export grain be supplied entirely or largely from CCC 
stocks, that surplus disposal accomplishments be measured by the 
volume or dollar value of sales of CCC stocks, or that the manage- 
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ment of CCC inventories be circumscribed by, or made dependent 
upon, export sales. 1 

Phrough the price-support programs OGE has become the owner 
of essentially all surplus grain. Each year practically the entire carry- 
over of grain is held by CCC. This will continue to be true as long 
as CCC offers to take title to all eligible grain tendered to it at fixed 
prices which are higher than competitively determined supply and 
demand prices. Under these circumstances the Government’s sur- 
plus disposal problems must encompass the entire supply of grains, 
not just presently owned CCC stocks. : 

No progress toward surplus disposal is made by selling 100 mil- 
lion bushels of CCC-owned grain for export if that grain is replaced 
at the end of the year by the takeover of 100 million bushels of the 
same kind of grain which might have been exported in lieu of the 
CCC grain exported. Likewise, no contribution toward inventory 
management is made by selling for export presently owned cc’ 
stocks in order to make room for a resulting increase in next year’s 
takeover of grain by CCC. 

These general principles have an immediate application as regards 
the 1957 corn crop. The poor keeping quality of the current corn 
crop makes it essential and urgent that CCC adopt a program which 
will move a maximum amount of the 1957 corn crop into export chan- 
nels, as well as promoting immediate domestic use. A large percent- 
age of the 1957 corn crop failed to mature and dry out in the fall 
of 1957. As a result, much of this corn has been artificially dried. 
An unusually high percentage of moldy and damaged kernels and a 
high foreign material content resulting from brittle easily broken ker- 
nels characterize the 1957 corn crop in many areas. Such corn should 
be put into immediate use. Attempts to store it over extended periods 
of time will be fraught with heavy losses and endless difficulty. CCC 
should adopt all reasonable means of minimizing its takeover of such 
corn and be prepared to sell out quickly any of such corn which comes 
into its possession. 

The most effective action which could be taken by CCC at this time 
to minimize its takeover of 1957 corn would be to put the corn export 
program on an export subsidy basis so that exports could be drawn 
from free stocks of corn rather than from its owned stocks of corn. 
Generally speaking, CCC’s owned stocks of corn will store much better 
than 1957 corn which CCC will acquire in the summer and fall of 
1958, if such corn is not forced into consumption prior to that time. 

It is recognized that for the past month or two CCC has tried to 
withhold its stocks of corn from the export market, presumably in 
the hope that free stocks of corn would flow into the export market 
at. domestic price levels. This hope has been realized to a limited 
extent and for a limited time. With the prospect, however, of large 
quantities of United States corn being tied up under the loan pro- 
gram and increased competition from the oncoming Argentine corn 
crop, it is evident that large quantities of free corn will not flow into 
the export market at domestic prices, and United States exports of 
corn will be seriously restricted if such corn is not continuously avail- 
able for export at competitive world price levels. It is recognized 
that CCC repeatedly has been faced with this dilemma on the one 
hand of wishing to curtail its export offerings in an effort to broaden 
the market and improve market prices of feed grains, but—on the 
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other hand—of realizing that such action would result in the loss 
of export outlets. Obviously the answer is a continuing program of 
export subsidies—either in cash or in kind—to bridge the-gap between 
domestic prices and world prices for price-supported grains which are 
in surplus supply and are dependent upon export outlets. 

The grain trade is well aware that CCC, with its tremendous stoc! 
of grain, continuously is faced with the problem of disposing of stats 
which is deteriorating or in danger of becoming unstorable. CCC 
has full authority to sell such grains for unrestricted use. While 
this authority should not be abused by either CCC or the grain trade, 
neither should it be abridged or arbitrarily suspended. Disposal of 
such grain should not be delayed until an export outlet is available, 
and its value should not be depreciated by incurring excessive trans- 
portation costs or restricting its possible outlets. Deteriorating stocks 
should be-sold where they are, and exports should he drawn from the 
areas which—market prices and transportation costs considered—will 
permit the lowest possible landed cost in the export market. This will 
be accomplished by the adoption of the sales and export policy rec- 
ommended herein. 

It is not claimed that the procedure recommended herein would, 
of and by itself, substantially increase the volume of grain exports. 
The volume of grain exports is dependent to a large extent upon the 
level of prices at which grain is made available to foreign buyers 
and the credit or financing arrangements made available by the United 
States Government. Both of these factors would still be controlled by 
the Government. We believe, however, that the adoption of the sales 
and export policy recommended herein for grains will promote the 
createst possible efficiency in the handling of CCC and export grains 
and the largest possible volume of export per dollar of expenditure by 
the United States Government. 

Possible charges of export dumping which may be used against the 
procedure recommended herein will not be well founded. It is pre- 
sumed that approximately the same volume of grain will be exported, 
and at approximately the same export prices, under the procedure as 
under alternative procedures which the Government might use, and 
has been using to cause the exportation of grain. 

The mechanics of the export phases of the policies recommended 
herein have been developed, and are operating successfully under the 
provisions of G. R. 345, which now applies to wheat only. A similar 
regulation should be made applicable to other grains. In connection 
with such regulation the following suggestions are submitted : 

“1. Grain exporters prefer that CCC announced daily, after the 
close of the market, the subsidies which shall be available to exporters, 
either in cash or in kind, upon exportation of the applicable grains. 

“2. In the event, and to the extent that CCC finds it impracticable 
to follow the procedure suggested in (1) above, a bidding procedure 
should be adopted for determining export subsidy rates for feed grains. 
After acceptance of the successful bids the exporters who submitted 
the accepted bids would be obligated to export the specified quantities 
of the designated kind of grain set forth in the bid, and—upon proof 
of exportation—the CCC would be obligated to pay to the exporter 
a cash subsidy, or subsidy in kind certificates, redeemable in CCC grain 
in export positions, the amount of the cash subsidy or the dollar value 
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of such certificates being determined by the bushels exported multi- 
plied by the rate per bushel set forth in the applicable bid submitted by 
the exporter. 

“3. Subsidy for any one kind of grain would be applicable to grain 
of that kind exported from any coast or to any destination. This 
would insure that export grain would always move in the most eco- 
nomical manner, and result in the lowest possible cost to the Govern- 
ment per bushel of grain exported. 

“4. In the event of a subsidy-in-kind program, consideration should 
be given to the possibility of making the export subsidy certificates 
redeemable in any kind of grain which CCC has available in export 
position—partic ‘ularly among the several feed grains.” 

We believe that the procedure recommended herein will tend to 
strengthen domestic market prices, and that the cost to CCC of its 
price support programs will be decreased rather than increased. It is 
true that Commodity Credit Corporation will use some of its stocks 
in making subsidy payments in kind, but this will merely offset the 
loss that otherwise would be sustained between the takeover cost of 
grain acquired and the price it would realize for its stocks if they were 
sold directly for export. Under this program domestic consumers 
in the event of improved price levels—will pay somewhat more for 
their supplies and producers will receive a correspondingly greater 
income, but this transfer of income will be strictly in line with the 
objectives which you and the President are trying to achieve—greater 
return for farmers in the market place. 

In view of the poor keeping quality of the 1957 corn e rop, and—to 
some extent—the 1957 erain sorghum crop, the staggering inventory 
management problem with which CCC will be faced if it is forced to 
take over large quantities of grain of poor keeping quality, and the 
very low market pric es currently prevailing for corn and other feed 
grains, we believe it is particul: arly urgent and appropriate that the 
polici ies recommended herein be put into effect as soon as possible. 
We suggest an effective date of April 1, 1958. 

We urge your prompt and favorable consideration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Grain Marketing Committee: Carl C. Farrington, Chair- 
man, representing National Grain Trade Council; 
Raymond J. Barnes, Representing North American 
Export Grain Association; Dean Evans, Representing 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Association ; Donald 
E. Fraser, Representing Minneapolis Grain Exchange; 
Ralph Hegman, Representing Federation of Cash 
Grain Commission Merchants Association; Roy F. 
Hendrickson, Representing National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives; Julius Mayer, Representing Chi- 
cago Board of Trade; Warren E. Root, Representing 
Kansas City Board of Trade; Robert C. Woodworth, 
Representing Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants As- 
sociation; William F. Brooks, Secretary, National 
Grain Trade Council, Folger Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Farrineton. That is the extent of our formal statement, Mr. 
Chairman. As pointed out in the letter, we believe this program, 
if put into effect, would result in economies for the Government ; that 
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it would promote orderly marketing of agricultural commodities; that 
it would substantially reduce the burden on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, both in clerical work and merchandising activities and 
it would substantially reduce their transportation costs. 

We feel it would be definitely in the interest of all parties concerned 
to adopt this program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Farrington, thank you for your statement. 

I might briefly, for the record, review this whole situation as we 
know it on this subcommittee. 

First, I can fully appreciate the interest that the trade has in at- 
tempting to get the Secretary to work out some plans whereby grain 
will flow into and out of the hands of private trade as against going 
into and out of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Hlowever, briefly, 1 would say that the original Commodity Credit 
Corporation was set up to carry out price-support programs. As all 
of you people are certainly aware, that Corporation was given the 
right to buy and sell, and to buy commodities at the support level, or 
in certain cases to make loans which the Corporation had a right to 
call after a given period of time if the commodities were not redeemed. 

It is my opinion that the Corporation Charter Act and the price- 
support program quite definitely provides for a system whereby com- 
modities will flow into and out of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in the event the domestic prices are below the loan level. 

For many years a part of the authority the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has always had was never used. When the present Sec- 
retary of Agriculture came into office he pointed out, after the first 
year or two, all the commodities which the Corporation has as evi- 
dence of the fact that price supports had to be reduced. He said that 
our domestic support program was pricing the United States out of 
the world market. It was this committee that pointed out to the 
Secretary that he had authority in the basic Commodity Credit Corpo- 

ration Act to export all these commodities in world trade at competi- 
tive bid prices, and it was his refusal to use such authority that con- 
stituted this umbrella over world production. 

In January of 1955, according to the hearings which are in print 
before this committee, the Secretary at that time did not know he had 
such authority. When we pointed this out to him we had already 
urged the Corporation to offer a limited number of these commodities 
in world trade for export at competitive prices. 

I believe in the year 1954 they sold some $485,000 worth for cash. 

In 1955—and he still did not know he had the authority—this com- 
mittee pointed out that he had at that time a $7 billion or $8 billion 
Corporation that had no sales manager, no sales organization, no sales 
policy and that most of these commodities were not even being offered 
in world trade in line with the authority of the act. We set up sep- 
arate funds for a sales manager and demanded that they set up a sales 
organization. 

In 1955 we prevailed upon the Department to offer its commodities, 
and they began to offer all commodities, I believe 19 in number, ex- 
cept cotton, and they still refused to sell cotton. 

In 1956 we finally got the Commodity Credit Corporation to offer 
1 million bales of cotton. They hoped to sell it within 6 months. The 
record shows that they sold it in less than 60 days. 
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Then, after the Department on three different occasions promised to 
continue sales at which time the Federal Government had some 6 mil- 
lion or 7 million bales of cotton in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s hands, the Congress was almost forced, I would say, to pass the 
Agricultural Act of 1956, which demanded that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture use existing authority to sell these commodities in world trade. 

sehind this action was a strong effort by me as chairman of the 
subcommittee and the members. 

When the Secretary first became aware that he had the authority he 

said that the foreign countries did not have any money. We h: ad an 

investis gation made which disclosed that the United States Govern- 
ment was spending some $3 billion in foreign countries in support of 
their military, w hich e learly showed they had that much money. 

Then it develope .d that the Secretary said that the trade was opposed 
to competitive sales in world markets, so we had to investigate the 
trade and we found out while there was a divided opinion much of the 
trade was for it. 

I mention cotton because it is mixed into this. 

At that time the Secretary had an Export Advisory Committee 
on cotton. We had an investigation which disclosed that the over- 
whelming number of that ae on exports had an interest in the 
international production. Under this umbrella which the Secretary 
was holding over world production by offering our commodities at 
a fixed price, we had another investigation which disclosed that the 
head of the Bank of America in California, who was on the Secretary’s 
Advisory C ommittee, had $10 million loaned in Mexico for the pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities under our umbrella. It showed 
that many of these advisers had certain business interests in keeping 
our commodities off of the world markets. 

We finally reached the point where the committee insisted we would 
recommend he have no money to control acreage on any commodity 
he would not sell because by holding it he counted it to further reduce 
acreage. At any rate and this is the point that I am coming to 
it was my belief, as chairman of this committee, that in the use of 
existing law which included competitive sales in the world trade 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, that in the process we would 
learn and it changes were needed in the law we would find out what 
they should be. 

I want to say right here we guaranteed wages to labor, the right 
of labor to organize and the right of railroads to set their rights 
on the cost of their oper: ut ions aad Secunedeie of things that add to the 
farm costs, and I think the only way you will get a fair price at the 
market place is by law. The only other w ay is to let your supplies 
beat down the demand to such a level that it would create a tight situa- 
tion which would not be good for the consumer, the producer, the 
businessman, the middleman, or who have you. But be that as it may, 
we have been using that system up to this point, that competitive 

sales system, and it has developed some ideas of what changes might 
be ms ade. 

Now I am wondering if, what you advocate—notwithstanding you 
are doing it in wheat—would not require some changes in the law. 
Again, I would be for any kind of change that would put the flow 
into the hands of trade provided that it in no way affected the price- 
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support program, which is for the benefit of the farmers and not you 
fellows. 

We hope that we can take care of the farmers with a minimum of 
dislocation to all of those that are in the trade, but it should not be run 
for the trade, it should be run for the farmer and it should be run 
in the best possible way so that it would work with the trade. 

The reason I mention that is because the Agriculture Act of 1956 
provided the following, and I quote from section 201 (a) of that act: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, as rapidly as possible, consistent with 
its existing authority, the operation of the price-support program, and orderly 
liquidation, dispose of all stocks of agricultural commodities held by it. 

For all practical purposes here, this is a private corporation. Here 
you have a board of directors heading a $14 billion corporation which 
represents an investment by the Federal Government. Its assets are 
property of the Federal Government. You have a section that says, 
“The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, as rapidly as pos- 
sible 7s — 

If the Corporation has stocks on hand which it could sell in world 
trade but does not sell them, but lets you sell on the consideration that 
you will take about a fifth as much as they in turn could have sold, 
you have a serious question with me whether that would be consistent 
with this section. 

In discussing this with you I want your reaction because if your 
proposal is sound the fact that it might not be authorized by law now 
does not prevent a change in that law. 

I am not professing here as chairman to say that I know all the law. 
I have not studied in recent years, you might say, the International 
Wheat Agreement, where they have this payment of subsidy in kind. 
It may be that there is some additional provision in there. 

It is significant to me in connection with the proposed change in an- 
other commodity to a payment of a subsidy in kind that about 2 2 weeks 
ago I asked the Department of Agriculture—and they had their pro- 
posal all ready to make a shift and start paying a subsidy in kind with 
regard to cotton—that they had an opinion from the Solicitor as to 
the legality of the Corporation getting rid of its assets in any suc : 
way. After the first day they said they did. When I asked for 
they said that it was informal, just oral. Can you imagine de a 
with billions of dollars worth of commodities and having an oral 
opinion from a lawyer that it was legal ? 

After about 10 days I got this opinion which I have in my hand 
which I asked for formally. I asked Mr. McLain to get it. It is 
about 6 or 7 pages of various and sundry things, but little, if any, 
attention, was given to the authority of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to dispose of its assets, which in turn are the assets of the 
American people, through a grant, or through a gift, or as an export 
subsidy. I am not saying it is not, but it is signific ant when a lawyer 
writes six pages and gives practically no attention to the question 
submitted. It almost looks like he was writing up something after 
the fact and trying to support a prior position. 

So I am wondering if your organization has made any study of the 
law with regard to the authority of the Corporation to get rid of its 
assets in this manner. 
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Mr. Farrrneron. Mr. Chairman, we have not engaged in a study of 
the law, or the legality of. this. We do know subsidies of this kind 
are currently being used, and have been used. 

Mr. Wuirren. In wheat? Is that not the only one? 

Mr. Farrineron. Wheat, cotton goods, textiles, and flour, and 
frankly we feel that this proposal would accomplish exactly what you 
have been seeking. . 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not taking issue with your proposal. 

Mr. Farrineton. It would maintain all the competitive forces. It 
would keep these commodities continuously available at competitive 
prices just as the competitive bidding procedure that has been used 
i the past would do. It would promote the orderly movement of 
crops and it would tend to improve rather than detract from the price- 
support program because it would provide a broader market at all 
times for the producers’ grain, and it would tend to give a higher 
price to growers rather than a lower price. 

The procedure whereby the past accumulated stocks were used for 
current exports tends to deny to producers that export market for 
his corn crop and tends to restrict the demand and therefore reduce 
the price of the commodity. 

Mr. Wurrren. I cannot follow you there because presumably if 
American grain is going to be exported in world markets at competi- 
tive prices, the world ‘will buy such quantities of American grain 
one Way as against another. They are going to buy what they “need 
if our price is right, and if our price is r “ight “always they will buy all 
our grain they want, whether the Commodity Credit Corporation sells 
it or you sell it. 

Again, I am on the side of using private enterprise as far as the law 
will permit, but I would insist that you have grain in private hands. 
You have grain in Government hands. In either case, under your 
proposal, it would be sold competitively, so presumably the buyers 
would buy as much as they wanted and no more. So I cannot see that 
you would add anything to the amount of grain that moves out of this 
country. 

If the Commodity Credit Corporation would freeze its grain and 
not export it, it would create a tight situation to a degree which would 

result in immediately higher prices, but in the process—and we have 
followed that procedure for years—we are gradually moving our 
production overseas. If you and the Government were to agree that 
you would hold half of the grain in the United States and sts Ly off 
the world markets you would get a whale of a price for the rest of it, 
but in the process we are defeating ourselves, 

Now, I want to get into this subsidy business before we get through. 

Mr. Farrtneron. We can assume for the purpose of this discussion 
that the export price would be exactly the same and the amount ex- 
ported would be exactly the same under the two procedures. If, say, 
in the case of corn there was a hundred million bushels exported out 
of the three stocks and out of the current crop, that would add a 
hundred million bushels of demand to the current crop or for the 
current crop. It would not change the export price, but it would 
tend to strengthen the domestic price, 

Mr. Wurrren. On a 1-year basis I grant you that you are right. 
We followed that to the point that we ended up with this billion 
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dollars’ worth of commodity holdings. I am saying that on a 1-year 
basis you are clearly right. 

Mr. Farrrneton. Each year it would be repeated. 

Mr. Wuirren. As long as CCC held its stocks and wouldn’t offer 
them for sale and any other block of holdings would have the same 
effect if held off the market. 

Mr. Farrtneton. CCC would end up with the same amount of 
stocks in either event because they are going to own the surplus at 
the end of the year regardless, so if this hundred million went out 
through the private trade, then there would be a hundred million less 
taken over by the CCC. The ICC stocks would not be increased by 
this process. CCC would just handle a hundred million less. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are advocating, then, that CCC in effect not sell 
its commodity ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. Only to the extent that it has authority and is 
required to because of the deteriorating stocks, 

Mr. Wuirren. It has unlimited authority to sell in world trade. 

Mr. Farrtneron. But not in the domestic market. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with that. In world trade it is unlimited. 
Not only that, but I just read the section in which it said that this 
Corpor ation, in looking after the assets, which is the property of the 
American people, shall move it as rapidly as possible, consistent wtih 
several factors. 

Mr. Farrrtneton. Consistent with existing authority. 

Mr. Wuirren. And dispose of all stocks of agricultural commod- 
ities held by it. 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes, but you aren’t really liquidating your stock 
if you are merely selling out now what you are going to take over 
again at the end of the year. You don’t improve your situation any 
if you are just trading tod: ay’s stocks for tomorrow’s 3 stocks. 

Mr. Wurrren. You don’t improve your handling of the Corpora- 
tion if you keep buying but don’t sell, either, do you? The law pro- 
vides for taking in and selling. Iam suspicious of anybody who wants 
to stop you from selling, because I saw what happened to us during 
this period when our Government kept on holding. 


EXPORT SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


We offered it at a price where everybody could get right under it. 
Could I discuss this subject of subsidy? I hope I am going to learn 
something here. I am telling my side of it, based on years of expe- 
rience working with these programs. In connection with trying to 
get some relief from what was happening to us while we held all of 
these commodities off world trade, not wtihstanding the law, I went 
to Europe and worked hard, meeting with the grain people, grain im- 
porters, tobacco, cotton importers, across the board. They wanted 
the United States to have a program that they could count on. They 
wanted to know that our commodities would be readily available on a 
competitive basis year in and year out. You urge that your proposal 
would dothat. I can follow you there. 

Mr. Farrtneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. But all of our competitors in turn just threw their 
hands up in holy horror because of our selling competitively. Yet, 
all of them were. 
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I was on this committee prior to starting this export competitive 
program, and when we had an export subsidy. I have heard Mr. 
Acheson, Secretary of State, Mr. Wheeler of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service—who finally got in the State Department and ought to have 
been there years before he got there—oppose the Department of 
Agriculture and this committee and the Congress every time we tried 
to pay any export subsidy because foreign countries said it was dump- 
ing. I saw them win. I saw them make a state reduce the export 
subsidy on cotton down to 10 cents a bale. We had a whale of a fight 
just to keep that alive. 

Let’s see about an export subsidy. You can identify it. Interna- 
tional operators in the United States can use it with our State Depart- 
ment, foreign countries can point at it. You can do it. Yet if we 
sell compe stitively, as other countries are doing, they can’t very well 
complain they are doing what you are doing but the minute we desig- 
nate something as an export subsidy, that minute you give these people 
a whale of a lot of sound basis to insist that we are dumping. Then 
the other thing with regard to that, and I think you tried to cover it 
here, the proposal they have in the Department now on export subsidy 
is to announce it as they say, well in advance, they announce the export 
subsidy and fix it on a basis that would regain our share of world 
markets. It _—— me that any export subsidy announced well in 
advance then becomes a fixed offering, and once again, we have got 
a set price and all the competitors have to do is come down under it. 
You feel that this subsidy should be changed daily ¢ 

Mr. Farrineton. Daily. 

Mr. Wuirren. Which gets around that worry that I would have. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Yes, sir. We feel that, in a highly competitive 
and rapidly changing market such as we have in grain, daiky bidding 
procedure or a daily subsidy is absolutely essenti: al. 

Mr. Wurrren. Certainly, it should be a variable because any time 
we get on a fixed basis, in the first place, it lets some of our own 
people make a killing because they have that assurance and it lets 
the foreign competitor come under you and they get the market and 
we fix the price. 

The other point I would like to make, as I see it, any time you offer 
competitively, the other fellow sets the price; if he wants to maintain 
the world price at United States domestic level, all he has to do is bid 
it and pay it. The minute you offer something in world trade com- 
petitively, the fellow who buys the stuff fixes ‘the price. 

Mr. Farrrtneron. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. He does that by his bid. If he wants to support 
world prices, let him bid heavy enough and support it. I don’t know 
who your big grain people are. If Anderson Clayton wants to pro- 
tect world price, all they have to do is bid high enough and do it. If 
the Government announces a subsidy, haven't we fixed the price and 
don’t we get the responsibility in the world for fixing that by an- 
nouncement of the subsidy ? 

_Mr. Farrrneton. I don’t feel there is any basic difference. The 
CCC in the last few days has sold some 5 million or 6 million bushels 
of corn for export. It is easy to figure out. It was sold around 20 
cents under the domestic market. There is no mystery to it. It is 
easily discovered. Had this program been in effect, I am confident 
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that that same quantity could have been moved for a subsidy some- 
what less than that 18 or 20 cents. The export price would have 
been the same. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you sell below the investment, or if you give 
subsidy and sell at your investment plus the subsidy, the same conden 
of money is involved, or let’s say it would be the same—you think it 
might be improved—but if it were the same it might be the same 
in money, but in this international pressure situation “with the United 
States going international and with the influence that foreign coun- 
tries have on our State Department, I would say there is a whale of 
a lot of difference in our ability to stand up when we sell competi- 
tively like everybody else, as against us being, or identifying our- 
selves with the export subsidy. 

That comes from meeting with the Assistant Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in England and various other folks in foreign countries. 
When you do it their way, they have less ground to stand on than 
when you do it another way, and clearly identify your subsidy. This 
man in England and No. 2 man in the Treasury doesn’t want us to 
sell competitively. I said, “What if we do it your way ?’ eae re 
was a little difference there. Here you can buy an English « 
cheaper than you can in England. The price over here is ‘the same 
as over there. They charge them a purchase price over there to raise 
the price to their own people, which is what we do here. They say 
they sell at one price the world around. At home they charge a 
here price for the protection of industry, labor, and folks involved. 

I do think there is lots of difference between selling competitively 
insofar as our ability to hold and doing the same thing, and having 
to set up a subsidy. 

Mr. Farrineron. If there is a difference, it is strictly a psychlogi- 
cal difference. 

Mr. Wurrren. Which is a big factor when you get to dealing with 
human nature. 

Mr. Farrincron. The dollars-and-cents factors are about the same. 
Here, if we followed the No. 2 suggestion, it would not be some- 
thing they would announce each day. It would be competitive bids 
each day. They would accept those bids which they thought would 
be reasonable. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is reasonable, as against the proposal which 
I have before me, as against cotton which they are considering at the 
moment. I understand wheat is a new proposal. Wheat they an- 
nounce each day, do they not ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Yes, sir. 





COTTON 


Mr. Wuirten. In this proposal for cotton, I would like to point 
out—and I am skeptical the folks opposing this in cotton are those who 
have opposed competitive sales in cotton—it provides “the world mar- 
ket. would be determined and announced by CCC well in advance of 
August 1, 1958,” which is a fixed-price sort of thing. You would 
not want that. 

Mr. Farrineton. We would not recommend that for grains; no, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have spent lots of time myself in this discussion, 
trying to give you the background and the reasons in it. I would hope 
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that the Department will explore your proposal. I would hope they 
would go into the matter thoroughly to see that this proposal will 
have no bad effect whatsoever on the producer, because this is a farm 
program. Congress will have to adjust to the farm program, and the 
trade has to adjust. I think we ought to work hard to keep their dis- 
locations at a minimum. . 

After all, it should be a farm program. That is what it was passed 
for. If it doesn’t have any bad effect on the farm program, if it pro- 
tects the people’s investment in CCC, and if it is authorized by law 
now, it would strike me it would be worth trying. If it is not au- 
thorized by law it would be well for the protective committee to con- 
sider it, and again, I do not claim to be an expert in your proposal. I] 
have had lots of experience on this committee, and have headed lots 
of investigations, trying to shake them loose to let them realize, if you 
want a world market you have to sell and you have to sell 
competitively. 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is absolutely correct. I feel that it meets 
those qualifications. Iam sure it would be in the interest of producers. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am somewhat skeptical in view of this solicitor’s 
opinion which was so long coming and which didn’t touch the point 
after I got it. It does cite this section, which raises a serious ques- 
tion as to whether it is not required to dispose of all commodities. 
Then I get into the other one. 

You have a Corporation. It has a $14 billion capital stock. Its 
commodities belong to the American people. It has tax dollars in it. 
What is the obligation, so far as protecting the assets of that Corpo- 
ration? How much authority does the Board of Directors have to 
dissipate those assets? All of those are real questions with me, and 
Tsay questions. I am not taking a fixed peng 

Mr. Farrrnaton. We are very sincere in our statement, that it would 

cost less to the Government to operate ‘the 1 way they are presently 
operating and that they would liquidate their stoe ks, looking at the 
entire picture over a period of time, they would liquidate their stocks 
just as fast or faster with this program as you would under the other, 
keeping in mind that every time we e xport out of this market they 
are going to replace it by some stuff that they take over at the end of 
the year. if there is: a surplus. 

Mr. Wnuirrten. Let’s see if that be true, Mr. Farrington. If the 
United States is going to produce more of these feed grains and more 
of all of these commodities than the domestic market will support, un- 
less we shave short crops, or produce less, wouldn’t the CCC just keep 
adding to its stocks and never get rid of it? 

Mr. Farrtnetron. They will do that under the present program. 

Mr. Wuirten. No, they sell them now. 

Mr. Farrtneton. But they are going to replace them with a larger 
quantity at the end of the year. 

Mr. Wuirren. They have authority to rotate now, do they not? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. If your proposal went through they would have a 
right to substitute ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Yes. They would find that it was necessary to 
sell out because of deterioration, substantial amounts, particularly 
corn. 
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Mr. Wuirren. What is the rub about the present Jaw, which pro- 
vides for a system whereby these commodities flow into and out of the 
corporation for use ? 

If they sell for export to the trade, and that is what we owe this 
committee, all insisted that they sell through you and not directly 
government to government, the CCC makes loans on these commodities. 
As I understand it, they make little, if any, effort to bring all of the 
grain and others to central points, but leave it to the degree that 
storage is available in the area where they take it over. 

Now if Commodity Credit sells competitively to you at those points, 
and instead of buying from the farmers you buy at those points 
from the Government, on a competitive basis, where is the ill effect 
on the trades business under that system as against what you ad- 
vocate ¢ 

Mr. Farrtneron. Well, they do not sell it out at those local points 
if it is for export. 

Mr. Waurrren. They could. 

Mr. Farrrneron. They move it to an export position. Very often 
they move it from locations where it incurs a lot of excess transporta- 
tion cost. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did your organization take any position on that, 
or have you rather supported the movement of it to export positions? 

Mr. Farrtneron. The trade has been divided on that question. 
Some in the trade wanted it sold out locally. 

Mr. Wuirren. It kind of depended on where the trade was located, 
didn’t it? 

Mr. Farrinetron. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is something that could be met without going 
into this export subsidy business, if it were desired ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. That would accomplish one thing. It would still 
put it through the hands of CCC, which we feel is an unnecessary 
and expensive operation. 

Mr. Wutrren. Perhaps you have reasons for believing it. I will 
agree perhaps the law should be changed. It is my belief that the 
law when written was set up to flow into and out of the CCC, as 
long as the supply of the domestic market was below the loan rate. 
I think that is what the law contemplates. 

Mr. Farrineron. There is lots of language to lead you to another 
point of view, I believe, in law. It does relate to orderly marketing 
and the encouragement of the holding of adequate stocks in private 
channels. 

Mr. Wuirren. If the Government sold its commodities instead of 
you, that would be one way of seeing that you kept a reasonable sup- 
ply in private hands, wouldn’t it? I am not advocating that. 

Mr. Henpricxson. I think there is one awfully important point 
in connection with that, however, and that is this: When you put the 
Government in a position of being a competitor with the rest, with 
everybody else that is in this field, the others are simply going to 
withdraw, because they cannot hope to compete with the ‘Govern- 
ment as such with its resources, as compared to their resources. 
Wouldn’t you agree with that? 

Mr. Farrineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurtrrten. I don’t doubt it, but let’s say, again, in the same pro- 
gram which this committee clearly set up and which worked very well 
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but which they are trying to get away from—a whole lot of folks 

who didn’t want it be fore want to get rid of it now—we insisted that 
those sales make use of the trade, so while the Government may be the 
source of the commodity that goes into world trade, I am afr: id under 

the present competitive-sales program they use your organization 
fully. They sell to you and let you export. 

Mr. Henpricxson. No. I think that is one of our major points; 
_that I am not quite sure. I would like to make a brief statement on 
it, to get back to several of your points. In the first place, let me say 
this: That, as a spokesman for cooperatives, I am very careful to see 
that anything that I participate in is not going to do violence to the 
interests of the producers, because they own us. Personally, if I can 
use an analogy very briefly on this, I think of this as the farm pro- 
gram being the trunk of the tree, somewhat narrower, to be sure, but 
that this proposal we have is a branch that you graft onto this which, 
irrespective of the nature of that trunk, this works, and that this is 
consistent with the law. 

For instance, we have figures that show that, pe reentagewise, CCC 
has not been using the trade, but has been increasingly exporting out 
of its own inventory, and what we are saying is that if CCC will use 
the subsidy, arrived at daily or otherwise, it will be exporting a larger 
percentage of the free-market supply, thus bringing the influence of 
foreign demand to bear upon the prices of the things which are in the 
free-market supply, thus thereby reducing the quantities which go 
into the CCC loan pipeline, and which CCC then takes out of the 
pipeline, by taking and making a monopoly out of supplying the for- 

eign-demand part of it. Do you see? 

Mr. Warten. I can follow you. I think that you folks are clearly 
right in the effect on the immediate market or on any 1 year’s opera- 
tion. I am further convinced that the American farmer is looking 
to make this year’s killing, include thetrade. He has frequently over- 
looked-the long-range welfare. I think he has sacrificed the long- 
range benefits that would come for the temporary benefits of keeping 
a tight supply. 

Again, I am no expert in many, many phi ses of these things, if in 
any, but if the Government of the U nited States has supplies on hand 
and has announced to the world that those supplies will be sold com- 
petitively year in and year out, I think you would do more to retain 
world m: arkets than any other thing. That comes from, as I say, mak- 
ing two trips and visiting with these people throughout Europe. 

Now, if we embark on a program where no longer is the Govern- 
ment going to offer its own supplies on a competitive basis across the 
world, but the world is going to have to look to American trade under 
the system we have here, I just wonder if it would have as good an 
effect as present policies. 

Here is another point that was made repeatedly in meeting with 
these people. I met with 4 and 5 groups a day for 6 or 8 weeks. 
They were afraid of our having an inconsistent policy. he wanted 
us to embark on an export-sales program on a competitive-bid basis 
because they said as long as any nation had a large supply on hand, 
and while they say they are not going to hold theirs, but hold it and 
let the trade sell it, that the world markets were always afraid that 
one day they Sen just suddenly turn loose and here you would be. 
They urged me insofar as I was able to, to let world supplies, however 
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large or small they might be, be available each and every day to meet 
world needs, because any stockpiling, any locked w arehouse was al- 
ways there over orderly operations, and anybody that locked it had 
the key and they never knew when, for one reason or another, it might 
be turned loose, so that is another factor that I think enters into this 
thing. I am fearful of the Government having large supplies, and 
announcing any policy whereby it says it will hold its own supplies, 
whatever the merit might be for the moment, away from world buyers. 

Mr. Farrtneton. But, Mr. Chairman, this program practically 
guarantees that continuity that you wish, much more than the present 
system does, because you have got a program that is in operation 
every day and can be used day after day. 

We had an experience just rec ently. CCC withdrew its corn from 
the export markets for about 2 months. The prices were forced up. 
The exporters were forced to buy into the domestic market and the 
domestic market just practically dried up. Last week they started 
selling again, but for 2 months nobody knew what was going to hap- 
P en. Under this program they wouldn’t have been selling their stocks, 
mut the stuff that had been available every day at the competitive price. 

Mr. Wurrten. I have probably taken up too much time. I want to 
move on to other members of the committee. I want to say this: That 
these statements that I have made have been based on my experience 
here, and all have been made to get your side to see what you would 
say about this, that, or the other. That is the only way I can learn or 
try to learn. It is not in an effort to preclude you from your proposal, 
but to point out things involved in it, as I see it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Whitten, I was aware of your question as to the 
legal authority of this outfit to do what our proposal suggested. I, 
fr ankly, do not have a written opinion. It might take me 10 days to 
do it. 

Mr. Henprickson. It might run 2,000 words. 

Mr. Brooxs. It probably would. I was aware of this Agricultural 
Act of 1957 which you quoted this morning with this apparent direc- 


tive to dispose of all its stocks. However, I would point out that these 
stocks are to be disposed of— 


As rapidly as possible consistent with its existing authority, the operation of the 
price-support program, and orderly liquidation, dispose of all stocks of agricul- 
tural commodities held by it. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 I take to be the present cornerstone of 
the price-support program as far as acquisition is concerned. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is true, except I think if you will read the act 
it does not give any new authority to the CCC. 

Mr. Brooks. The act of 1949? 

Mr. Wnuirren. It is my understanding it doesn’t give them new 
authority. It tells them to get busy and use the authority they already 
have. 

Mr. Brooks. That is true. It does have this very significant lan- 
guage in view of this proposal of ours: 

They shall sell their farm commodities under certain conditions, and in deter- 
mining sales policies for basic agricultural commodities and storable nonbasics a 
corporation should establish such policies as will not discourage or deter manu- 
facturers, processors and dealers from acquiring and carrying formal inventories 
of the commodity of the current crop. 
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Our proposal is with exports coming out of the current crop which 
will encourage and will not end to discourage processors, manufac- 
turers, and dealers from carrying normal inventory out of the current 
crop. This is exactly what happened as to wheat, as soon as the 
subsidy-in-kind program went in as to wheat. I point that language 
out because this is the tec hnique and the policy that they must dis spose 
of their stocks in a way that is consistent with this. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to have your statement, Mr. Brooks. 
T had noted that language. I know it is in there. I read the act 2 or 
3 times. I might say that this act was passed because the Department 
finally clearly proved we could sell commodities in the world market 
when the price permitted it. 

Then after approving it, it quit. All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men couldn’t get them to go ahead and do what they had 
started doing, and prove they can do, I think because of the influence 
of certain people at certain spots. 

The Congress clearly passed this act of 1956 because the Depart- 
ment wouldn’t use its authority to sell. I met with various folks who 
were instrumental in passing that act and the main purpose was to 
make them sell CCC stocks and quit holding it and counting it to cut 
down acreage here at home. 

Now we have to read the act and go into all of it to arrive at some 
conclusion as to how broad it is and things of that sort. We are 
glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsuatyi. When was this proposal submitted to the Secretary 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. Farrtneron. March 7. 

Mr. Marswaty. March 7 of this year? 

Mr. Farrrneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaty. What action has the Secretary taken ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. None to date that we know of. There have been 
no public announcements. 

Mr. MarsHaxu. Is it not true that the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee has this matter under consideration at the present time / 

Mr. Farrtneron. It hasn’t been presented formally to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HenpricKson. Copies of this statement have gone to individual 
members. 

Mr. Marsuauti. The committee hasn’t the proposal before it as a 
committee ? 

Mr. Henpricxson. Not so far. It hasn’t scheduled any hearing on 
it. Perhaps one will be held later. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Are they going into this matter as an Investigation 
as to whether additional legisl: ation may be needed? 

Mr. Henpricxson. I can’t say as to that. I have talked with a 
number of the members of the Senate committee over there. There 
is great interest in the matter, but I wouldn’t want to forecast, Mr. 
Marshall, what steps would be taken by that committee. 

Mr. MarsHati. What were you proposing that this particular com- 
mittee should do? 

Mr. Farrtneron. The purpose of this meeting was to explain what 
the proposal is, so that there would be an understanding at both ends 
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of the street as to what we were proposing. We feel that this is prop- 
erly an administrative action and can be handled administratively. 

Mr. Marsuaut. I want to say that I appreciate your coming here 
to give us the benefit of your views, because of course as the chairman 
has pointed out, this is a big problem. It is a complicated problem. 
As a committee we are interested in all phases of agriculture, particu- 
larly are we interested in the cost of the program. 

We can’t help but notice as a committee how the costs on handling 
Commodity Credit stocks have increased in the last 5 years, and be- 
cause of that we are all of us concerned about this additional over- 
head the CCC has. 

Would you like to say something about that, Mr. Farrington? 

Mr. Farrrneron. We believe that this proposal will save the Gov- 
ernment money. We have not made any estimates because we don’t 
feel confident, from our observations—various types of movements 
and operations that have taken place in the past—we know that had 
the trade handled it all the way through it would have been done more 
cheaply and those savings would accrue to the Government because 
it is a highly competitive industry and we would bid against each 
other and ali the w: ay through we would utilize the cheapest form of 
transportation, we would get the job done cheaper, so there would 
be some savings, but we have not attempted to make any estimate of 
the amount of savings. 

Mr. MarsHatyi. You believe there would be some saving but you 
haven’t worked out any analysis to where you could give us the benefit 
of what it might mean in dollars and cents, have you 

Mr. FARRING ton. That is correct, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Natcher? 

Mr. Narcuer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SantanceLo. Your recommendation was only as to domestic 
sales rather than export ? 

Mr. Farrinoron. It involves both ends of it. The recommenda- 
tion is in two parts: One, on the domestic end, that whenever, a grain 
becomes merchantable goods, that is, it is no longer to be stored, we 

say sell it out then and there at the highest price obtainable. 


Mr. SaAnranceLo. What confuses me, sir, is on page 2, your second 
sentence : 


Selling operations with respect to grain, except sales to other governmental 
agencies or sales for export purposes. 
The sales for export purposes is what disturbs me. 

Mr. Farrtneton. The export fees of the recommendation is in that 
paragraph 2 toward the bottom of the page, that for export we recom- 
mend the use of subsidies to effectuate exports and cause grain to be 
exported. 

Mr. Santanceto. I am sorry I missed your explanation on it. I 
gather you want them to sell through your groups before they sell 
for export sales 4 

Mr. Parrrncron. We want them to set up a system whereby ex- 
ports will move out of the free stocks and will not have to go through 
their hands at all. 

Mr. Santanceto. Have to go through the hands of the CCC? 
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Mr. Farrineron. It would not have to go through the hands of 
the CCC. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. In going to church the last couple of Sundays 
1 heard the priest talk about the tremendous amounts of grains that 
they purchased from the CCC for the purpose of combating commu- 
nism in foreign countries. I was concerned with that. Would your 
reoomunemi ation require the CCC to sell through you people before 
they could sell to the churches which are using these grains to offset 
and combat communism in foreign countries 

Mr. Farrtneron. No. That program rah go ahead exactly as 
it is. 

Mr. SAnTAnGeLO. You would make exception with respect to that? 

Mr. Farrrncton. Yes; that is right in here. 

Mr. Sanranoevo. I hadn’t read the complete details on that. I 
am glad you clarified that. 

Mr. Farrineron. If it is a barter or gift it would still come directly 
out of the CCC stocks. 

Mr. Santanceo. Is that what you are trying to do by this sub- 
sidy program ! 

Mr. Fartneron. The subsidy would be another phase of it. In that 
case it is a direct erant out of CCC stocks. 

Mr. Brooxs. There is no change contemplated here from the pres- 
ent program, of having charitable or religious gifts continue to go di- 
rectly from CCC stocks ? 

Mr. Wuirren. There is no change here in this committee. We are 
trying to get education. We are not running the Department. In 
fact, we want it understood that we are not running this Department. 

Mr. Brooks. I believe for the Congressman’s sake we should have 
it appear on the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. We want no credit or responsibility for its operation. 

Mr. Horan ? 

Mr. Horan. You were commenting on the strain that the employees 
down in CCC are under. I think Carl had some experience down there. 

Mr. Farrinetron. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. You were almost top man down there for a while; 
weren’t you 4 

Mr. Farrtneton. I was one of them. 

Mr. Waurrren. What is that about a sinking ship? I have heard 
some statement about a sinking ship. 

Mr. Horan. I am reminded of the slogan that is going around 
Washington. If you are not confused by now, you just simply don’t 
understand the prob lem. 

I do think this is a wonderful suggestion, and as one member of 
this subcommittee I am very happy to see so many outstanding mem 
bers of the grain trade here, with a letter to the Secretary. Appar- 
ently you are in agreement. 

Mr. Farrincton. In complete agreement. 

Mr. Horan. You are trying to be useful and helpful. I have seen 
the export program out in the Pacific Northwest in operation. It 
practically saved us out there. We were in bad shape. The loan 
rates took the California market away from us. Of course, we had 
Canada to the north with plenty of wheat to sell. We can’t ship east, 
except for a small amount, because of freight rates. This has really 
helped us out there. I have no questions to ask but I have reason 
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to believe that able men down in the Department are giving this very 
serious consideration. Don’t you think so, too? 

Mr. Farrinetron. We believe so. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Horan. I have talked to several = them on other matters. I 
know they are working day and night. I don’t envy them their job. 
They are sincere. I think maybe we will get some pl: ice with such a 
suggestion coming from such a solid body of the grain trade. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrirren. Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I want to joint the other members 
of this subcommittee in thanking these gentlemen for coming before 
us and laying this problem on the table so that we can learn more 
about it. This is a very complex problem, gentlemen. Of course, 
first of all, we have the CCC, the basic pores of which is to do 
what it can to bring to the farmers of the Nation a fair price for 
what they produce. That is the one basic purpose back of commodity 
credit. 

I never did conceive that Commodity Credit Corporation was 
brought into being, on the other hand, to put people out of business 
unnecessarily, or to destroy a segment of our private industry. I com- 
pare this somewhat to a program of public power which we have in 
western Minnesota, There, after a good many years of struggle, we 
found that. public power, public utilities, and private utilities could 
exist in the same area, with benefit to both groups. In western Minne- 
sota I was instrumental several years back in calling to the attention 
of Congress the situation of 20 REA cooperatives, and we endeavored 
to work out a working agreement with these power groups. 

After 2 or 3 years these 2 different groups came together, and now 
we have cooperation and no duplication. We prevent the construc- 
tion of transmission lines which have already been constructed by pri- 
vate utilities. We require public power, w ith savings to both groups, 
to be wheeled over presently existing private utility lines. When I 
think of all of that, I am just wondering, Mr. Chairman, if this is 
not a fertile field for this subcommittee to look into and see perhaps 
whether Commodity Credit in its operations is unnecessarily doing 
damage to private business institutions in our Nation. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do think, Mr. Chairman, that this subcommittee 
should give very earngst consideration to studying this problem, and 
if it entails getting further information via our investigating staff, 
I suggest we do so along certain specific lines. I would like to find 
out, for example, the answer to the question, or rather your surmise, 
Mr. Farrington, that you place before the subcommittee. You say that 
in your opinion it will save money ? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. I would like more detailed information on that. 

But in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you gentlemer 
for coming here. I think that you have given us a lot of food for 
thought. 

Mr. Horan. I think the main idea is that you liberate the operations 
of the free market this way ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I be free to urge the Secretary to 
give immediate consideration to this letter ? 
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Mr. Wuirren. Certainly you would be within your rights to do so. 
I would like to preface that with this statement as chairman of this 
subcommittee. For the reasons I have stated earlier, I would deplore 
and resist very strongly any cessation of competitive sales by the Com- 
modity Credit Corpor ation from its own stocks as long as it has 
them. I would at the moment oppose any substitution of any other 
system for that competitive sale program, which I think is v ital and 
which took us so long to bring about. An additional program or some 
other means, I would hold in a different category. By that I mean, 
as long as you retain to a degree present offerings by the CCC, if 
they can work out a system whereby this was an additional means, I 
think it might be in line, but I think we would be taking a backward 
step to return once again where the United States Government will 
hold what it has got and announce to the world we are quitting this 
competitive sale of Government-owned stock. I think that would do 
untold damage. 

If the Secretary could see a way whereby this type of system could 
go along with the competitive sale program, certainly I would have an 
open mind on that, and I think I so indicated by my questioning. <A 
further study of this as an additional means certainly would be in 
order. As of now I would hate to see this or any other approach stop 
us from letting the world know that if the United States has commodi- 
ties and they are needed in the world we will stay in the market on a 
competitive basis. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I am back of you 100 percent on that. 

Mr. Horan. Have you gentlemen had a meeting with the Secretary 
since you sent him this letter ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. Not since March 7. 

Mr. Horan. Not since you sent this letter? 

Mr. Farrrneron. Not since we presented the letter to him. 

Mr. Horan. Do you expect to get together and talk with him or 
Mr. Marvin McLain ? 

Mr. Woopworrn. We did talk to him on March 7. 

Mr. Barnes. If this program went into effect, CCC would not be 
entirely out of the market if they used subsidies in kind. The per- 
centage would not be as large as in wheat but some of their stocks 
would be moved in export. 

Mr. Wuitren. The remarks I made as to what disturbs me do not 
apply as much to wheat as other commodities because you have an 
International Wheat Agreement. Under that agreement probably a 
lot of the countries follow the same practice and to a degree there is 
an agreement in the various export countries which you do not have 
in regard to these other commodities. 

Mr. Horan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Henprerckson. Their need for moving commodities out of their 
inventory becomes less because they are taking in less at the other 
end because of giving new buoyancy to the market. 

Mr. Woopworrtn. Mr. Chairman, I am sure you and members of the 
committee have noticed that there are really two parts to this proposal. 
We have talked pretty largely here about the export side of it. I 
would like to call your attention briefly to the importance of the do- 
mestic side. 
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[ was pleased to hear you say, Mr. Chairman, that you think private 
enterprise should be protected. 


Mr. Wuirren. We have always tried to insist in any sales that they 
use regular channels of trade. 

Mr. Woopwortn. We were pleased to hear you say that. What we 
are interested in in part 1 of our proposal is to preserve that. In the 
past CCC has traded in grain selling in the domestic markets. By 
constantly meeting with them they have begun to modify that some- 
what but not completely. We think it is e xtremely important that the 
trade not be bypassed on the disposal of these grains which CCC may 
legally sell domestically and that the grain should be turned over into 
private érade channels at the marketing point closest where CCC 
acquired it and let the trade put it in marketing channels from now on. 

Mr. Wurrren. May I say my line of questions has had to do with 
the other phase largely because I have worked hard on the other phase, 
have made several trips in connection with it, and it is the phase with 
which I am more familiar. I have not given the same attention to 
domestic trade as to the export trade. It strikes me offhand that 
certainly in sales on the domestic market below the support level, 
certainly it should be sold where it is as against transportation costs 
and as against the problem of concentration and things of that sort. 
But I personally have not gone into that in the past to the point I feel 
[ can discuss it as well, perhaps, as these other phases with which 
have had more experience. 

Mr. Woopworrtu. I realize that. 

Another statement I would like to make is that we feel it is extremely 
important that CCC or anyone else who is viewing this overall situa- 
tion of which you speak, a need to be concerned about getting rid of 
stocks, should not look solely at the stocks which CCC has in its hands 
but must look at the total supply of grain, all of the grain, because 
there is a disposition—and it 1s a natural one—to look only at that 
which is immediately in front of them and which presents the imme 
diate problem, and frequently as a result those things that are done 
are done to relieve a situation which is an immediate one but in so 
doing the overall picture is missed. We think that a return of this 
export business to the trade with the procurement of these grains in 
the open market will more nearly reflect the situation that prevails 
in regard to the total supply of grain rather than a particular situa- 
tion with which CCC may be confronted today or tomorrow. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me point out another thing in connection with 
the act of 1956. As I have understood it, and as we urged it, the 
CCC, in exporting grain or any other commodity at a competitive 
price, would offer it here to you folks in the trade and would use you 
as the vehicle; they would sell to you and you in turn would export 
it, as I understand. 

Mr. Woopworrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Under this substitution process, where if you export 
this grain you are entitled to buy an equal amount of grain—that is 
the way it worked in cotton—it seems your hands are not completely 
tied under the present conditions. In other words, if CCC wants to 
sell 500,000 bushels of grain they offer that and accept bids from you 
folks. Under this act of 1956, as I understand it, you could buy that 
grain in Peoria, Il., where you might have a market, and you could in 
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turn export grain that might be at a port of embarkation in New York, 
under the substitution provision of the act ¢ 

Mr. Mayer. That is not true with regard to corn. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is true with regard to cotton. Pursuing this 
matter further, would such a provision as that relieve the situation 
to eee The bill does apply to cotton. If that authority were 
included in this act of 1956 giving you the authority of substitution, 
which they do in the cotton export program, would that relieve your 
situation to any degree ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. It would change the situation to some extent. It 
would not make the export market available to the producers for their 
export crop. Also, there is this fear in important segments of the 
trade that if CCC sells corn below the market price in Peoria and the 
same person exports something else from Philadelphia, you have a 
subsidized stock floating around in the domestic market that could be 
upsetting. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not follow you too much in some of your argu- 
ments because if the trade and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
have grain or some other commodity in hand it is in hand, and if you 

can sell competitively on the foreign market presumably you will sell 
somuch. If we announce to the world we are not going to sell it, that 
would have the effect of increasing prices for the moment. 

Mr. Woopworrn. Presently there is no incentive for the trade to 
maintain inventories because their exports must come out of the CCC 
stocks. Consequently there is not the broad demand for productio: 
this year. If the private trade is permitted to go in the free marke 
and supply the export, then they will become buyers of the presen 
production. 

Mr. Wuirren. That situation comes from the fact CCC stocks wil! 
not be offered. I think the end result might come, but it would 
because CCC stocks are not offered. 

Mr. Farrrncron. But there is no proposal that would prevent our 
grain stocks of the United States being available at all times at con 
petitive prices. This program goes the other way and says it will 
be available always at competitive prices. 

Mr. Wuirren. As long as CCC has stocks, Congress is in a positiou 
to demand that they keep them flowing to retain our share of the 
market. 

Mr. Henprickson. But you have to keep the competitor in mind. 
In the case of corn, certainly the domestic price of corn is such it will 
not permit the free flow of it into foreign trade. What we are saying 
is that the subsidy is essential. I say a subsidy is not dumping so 
long as that subsidy is arrived at by a competitive bid process, and that 
competitive bid has to make the corn available at exactly the same 
level as the price of the corn if it were wholly without the CCC 
ventory. The subsidy is absolutely essential in this field. 

Mr. Horan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Henpricxson. As I said earlier, so far as this is a system that 
we are talking about that is grafted on to the trunk that we call the 
farm program, no matter what that trunk consists of this is the method 
of dealing with the commodity once it is acquired. It has nothing to 
do with the price support or anything else. This is intended to carry 
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out the original theory of the CCC, which was to use the private trade, 
which includes the cooperatives, to the largest practicable possible 
extent. 

In our organizations, owned as they are by farmers, just as our com- 
petitors, we have no chance when it comes to competing with Gov- 
ernment people who are sitting here merchandizing stocks of corn 
or wheat or anything else. You simply cannot compete with the 
Government, and that is one of the fundamental things I learned 
when I was about 10 years old. 

Mr. Wuirren. [ can appreciate the fact you would not feel this 


is a subsidy. I am disturbed by anything that is designated as a 
“subsidy” 


Mr. Henprickson. I do not like the word. 

Mr. Wurrren. Unless there are further questions I wish to thank 
you gentlemen for coming here. We are glad to have this discussion, 
not that there i IS anything that we can do one way or another except 
to express our views. My own view at the moment would be that by 
all means we must maintain a program of making available to the 
people of the world our CCC supplies on an orderly basis. How often 
you should and whether you can carry another program along with it, 
I think it is highly possible that you can. I have asked the Depart- 
ment to come in here tomorrow afternoon to discuss the possibility 
of having the two programs at once. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


AGRICULTURAL ResEARCH SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


DR. LEONARD SMITH, DIVISION UTILIZATION RESEARCH, NA- 
TIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 

J. BANKS YOUNG, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 

ROBERT H. COKER, ADVISER TO THE BOARD 


Mr. Wurrren. We are oe to have with us today Mr. Banks 
Young, a re present: itive of the National Cotton Council of America, 
and also Mr. Coker, who is interested in certain phases of agriculture, 
too. We will be glad for you gentlemen to appear in the order that 
you would like and in such way as you would like. 


STATEMENT OF J. BANKS YOUNG 


Mr. Youna. My name is J. Banks Young. I am Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Cotton Council of America, which has its 
headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. The council is the overall organiza- 
tion of the raw-cotton industry. Its membership is composed of cotton 
producers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, spinners, and cotton- 
seed crushers. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before you to present the views of the cot- 
ton industry on the urgent need for additional research and education 
funds. 

Three years ago the Cotton Council, along with a group of farm 
and commodity organizations interested in agricultural research and 
education, adopted a plan designed to give an adequate program in 
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this field. It provided for an annual increase in appropriations for 
each of the 5 a nt years of $24 million: $12 million would be 
ta for research by the Departme nt of Agriculture, $6 million by the 
State experiment stations, and $6 million for cooperative extension 
work to disseminate research results to farmers. Although substan- 
tial progress has been made toward achieving this plan, appropria 
tions have not kept up with the schedule. 

We urge that the committee approve an increase above the 1958 
fiscal year in the amount of $45 million. Of this $20 million would be 
for USDA, $121% million for State experiment stations, and $1214 
million for coope r ative extension work. These are the amounts neces 
sary to put us bac k on schedule. 

When the plan was adopted we had not expected that the increased 
funds made available would coincide precisely with the schedule for 
each year. Last year was an economy year and we fell badly be- 
hind. This year seems to be a pump priming year. We do not, in any 
respect, want to put research in the pump priming category. It is 
the soundest expenditure of public funds. It is an investment. Never- 
theless, additional Federal expenditures for research will increase em- 
ployment, and in that sense will work toward the objective of the 
administration and some segments of the Congress, to reverse the cur- 
rent trend in our national economy. It is an opportune time, there- 
fore, to catch up on our research program. 

In the past few years we have justified our requests by showing 
what research has done for agriculture generally and pointing out 
some of the opportunities in the overall agricultural field. Today our 
statement will be confined to cotton. 

At no time in recent history has cotton faced a crisis as severe 
as it does today. For the most part, the trouble stems directly from 
the inability of cotton to meet its price competition. Rayon, cot- 
ton’s largest and most aggressive single competitor, has a competitive 
price advantage of 8 to 12 cents per pound. Domestic consumption 
of cotton, which was over 9 million bales as recently as 1955-1956, 
is down to 8 million bales this season. 

The export market is the only bright spot in the present picture. 
As the chairman well knows, this was brought about by making United 
States cotton available in foreign markets at prices competitive with 
foreign growths. This season, with cotton priced competitively with 
foreign cotton, we will ship abroad about 534 million bales. Sig 
nificantly, this compares with only 214 million bales just 2 years ago, 
when we were out of line on price. 

To meet price competition in the United States and to continue to 
do so abroad, we simply must reduce the cost of producing and process- 
ing cotton. There is only one way to doit. That is through a greatly 
expanded research program. 

The President’s budget very properly includes an increase for util 
zation research. We heartily concur in the need for these funds, for 
cotton has many problems in this field that only research can solve. 
But we were most disappointed that the President’s budget recom- 
mended no increase for production research. On the contrary it pro- 
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greatest opportunity for reducing costs and meeting our competition 
lies in the field of production research. 

We are convinced that research is the main answer to the question 
of cotton meeting its competition. We can regain lost markets and 
develop new ones through research aimed at cutting costs, and costs 
must be cut before price competition can be fully met. May we men- 
tion four illustrations of what can be done to reduce costs substantially 
through research. 

The first is to learn how to cut down on boll shedding. On the 
average more than one half of the fruiting forms are lost by shedding. 
To reduce the shedding by only 50 percent would increase yields per 
acre by 50 percent and increase farm income about one half billion 
dollars annually at present prices. We need to know a lot more about 
the physiology of the cotton plant and its relationship to soil, plant 
food, water, etc., in order to accomplish this for cotton. Although not 
simple, it is not an impossible task. 

The next is to learn how to control weeds effectively. Farmers 
spend, on the average, about $20 per acre, each year, to ¢ ontrol weeds. 
This amounts to about one-third of a billion dollars at the level of 
acreage permitted under the national allotment. The development 
of a simple, effective method for controlling weeds would save most 
of this sum, 

The third is insect control. Each year 1 bale in 7 is lost to insects 
an average loss of about $300 million. 

A partial solution of these 3 problems alone could reduce the cost 
of producing cotton by at least 10 cents a pound. 

If to this we could add an adequate quality-evaluation research pro- 
gram, to enable spinners and farmers to set a true spinning value on 
cotton, the cotton industry would have solved its most pressing prob- 
lems in production. 

We would make special mention, also, of one activity in market re 
search, The consumer and industry surveys of the USDA are ex- 
tensively used by our industry to guide research and promotion pro- 
grams, They make an important contribution, and constitute one of 
the most useful phases of the AMS market research program. 

Mr. Chairman, we have used these four problems as examples. Mr. 
Robert R. Coker has given a great deal of attention to one part of one 
of these problems. It is the boll weevil. He will give you informa- 
tion as to what the situation is researchwise and what might be expect- 
ed if we could effectively and efficiently cope with this pest. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Coker, we will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF Roperr R. Coker! Concernine Corron Boti WeEevin 


Mr. Coker. Chairman Whitten and members of the Agricultural 
Appropriations Subcommittee, my name is Robert R. Coker, farmer 
and seed breeder of Hartsville, S.C. Iam appearing before you in 
my capacity as adviser to the board of the National Cotton Council 
of America to present certain facts in support of a request for a sub- 
stantial increase in Federal funds for urgently needed research on 
the problem of the cotton boll weevil. 


‘President, Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C., and adviser to the board, 
National Cotton Council of America. Presented to Agricultural Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., March 19, 1958. 
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For the benefit of members of the committee who are not familiar 
with this insect: pest, it will be of interest for them to know that the 
first home of the cotton boll weevil was undoubtedly in the plateau 
region of Mexico or Central America. Before 1892 it had spread 
throughout the larger portion of Mexico. It occurs southward to 
Guatemala and Costa Rica, and in the east half of Cuba. About 1892 
it crossed the Rio Grande near Brownsville, Tex., and entered United 
States territory. By 1894 it had spread to half a dozen counties in 
southern Texas, and since has extended its range annually until in 
1928 almost all of the important cotton-producing sections except the 
western irrigated areas had become infested. Attached to this state- 
ment is a map showing the area of the Cotton Belt which is affected 
by this insect pest comprising, based on the 1957 planted acreage, ap- 
proximately 10 million acres of cotton, producing some 7 million bales 
of cotton. 

Due to the competitive and economic factors which we are now 
faced with, it seems that it is more imperative than ever that we do 
everything possible to reduce the cost of crowing cotton, and the 
leadership of the United States cotton industry has recognized the 
important of effect of the boll weevil on cotton costs in the follow- 
ing resolution which was unanimously passed at the annual meeting 
of the National Cotton Council in Phoenix, Ariz., in January of this 
year. I quote: 

That the National Cotton Council recognize that the cotton boll weevil is 
the No. 1 enemy of efficient cotton production in large and important areas 
of the United States Cotton Belt, and is taking an annual toll of tens of 
thousands of bales of cotton and of many millions of dollars, and that, in 
recognition of this, the council pledge its best and most vigorous efforts to 
obtain fully adequate research funds and research effort aimed at eliminating 
the cotton boll weevil as a threat to the United States cotton crop at the earliest 
possible time 

Also, the South Carolina Farm Bureau, at its 1957 annual meeting, 
recognized the seriousness of the boll-weevil problem with the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Since the Southeast is at a competitive disadvantage in cotton production 
largely due to the boll-weevil losses, we urge the United States Department of 
Agriculture to intensify its efforts in cotton insect control with the aim of 
eliminating boll weevil as a major cotton problem. 


Official fionres wh h have been ‘comptl d hy the Uy it d Sta e De 
partment of Agriculture beginning with 1999 to 1954 give the per- 
cent ive of cotton reduction from full vield per acre from boll- 
weevil damage. This is made wp in the form of a table, giving pei 
centage of loss by years in individual States. During the 15-year 
neriod from 1940 t] rough 1954, based on the percentage of lo mn 
each State. the boll weevil has destroved a total of 13.764.701 hal 
of ecortton and 5 SOY 53% tons of cotton ( dl. \ ilued al $2 PDT l L7,000 


7 


" : 2 ; : ‘ ‘ : . a 
For the 4 principal cotton-producing States of the Southeast, North 


Carolina. South Carolina. Georgia, and Alabama, the average annual 


loss durine the 1940-54 period has been 13.8 percent of the total 
crop, \ hich amounts to 5.247.000 bales of cotton and 2.160.000 tons 
of seed. valued at $862 million. This represents approximately 38 
percent of the loss which the boll weevil caused during this 15-year 


period throughout the entire 13 cotton States where boll weevil is 
found. South Carolina’s loss is shown to be 1.220.000 bales of cotton 
and 510.000 tons of seed, valued at $201,948,000, The loss for the 
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State of Mississippi for the 1940-54 period totals almost 214 million 
bales of cotton, over a million tons of seed, valued at $407 million. 

Far the 6-year period, 1949-54, the average annual loss to the Cot- 
ton Belt, according to official USDA figures, was $351,877,000 per 
year. During that same period of time, the average annual Federal 
appropriation for boll-weevil research amounted to $54,260, and the 
part of the Federal grants to States spent on boll-weevil research was 
$19,125, or a yearly total of $73,385 for work on a problem which 
was costing the farmers of the country more than $351 million per 
year. The amount spent in research amounted to two one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of the amount lost through damage of this insect. 

The USDA has had available for spending on the boll weevil since 
the first Federal appropriation for boll-weevil investigations made in 
1896, $3,824,638, plus Federal grants to States of $337,500, or a grand 
total of $4,162,138. During the period 1922-58, total appropriations 
for the Cotton Insect Division was $2,498,367. Of that amount, 
$517,416, or 20.7 percent, was spent for boll-weevil work. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that some of the funds which were spent on other 
cotton insects, namely, pink bollworm, were earmarked for that pur- 
pose by Congress. 

Table showing percentage of reduction from full yield of cotton 
per acre from boll weevil from 1909-54 is attached hereto; also, tables 
showing loss by individual States in bales of lint, tons of seed, and 
dollars for the period 1940-54 for the 13 States where the boll-weevil 
problem is present. 

It is interesting to note that, in spite of the development of new and 
better insecticides and better control methods during recent years, the 
boll-weevil problem, especially in years of high rainfall during the 
growing season, is no less ser ious than during “the early years. Note 
1950, for example, when the average loss to the 13 States affected 
amounted to 22.6 percent of the crop, and caused a loss estimated by 
the USDA in lint and seed of $841 million. 

In addition to the losses to our cotton crop which result from actual 
loss of production, there are other important and adverse effects 
caused by the boll-weevil. Prior to the time when this insect appeared 
on the scene, the cotton varieties then being planted were slow- 
fruiting, late-maturing varieties which began opening during late 
September or early October, — continued fruiting and producing un- 
til plant growth was stopped by frost. In most parts of the cotton 
South, the month of October is the most ideal from the standpoint of 
weather conditions for cotton harvest—being a period of moderate to 


cool temperatures, low —s and moderate humidity Cotton 
whic h ope ned and was picl ced in October and ear sy Nove mber us sually 
is of better grade and spinning quality, and the seed is better for 
planting purposes, being of higher germination as well as being of 


ereater value for crushing. 

As a result of the boll weevil, cotton breeders have found it neces- 
sary to develop varieties of earliest possib le maturity consistent with 
high vields, and, as a result, our cotton, in many areas of the South, 
now hegins to open in August and early September, two of our wettest 
months, when temperatures and humidity are high. The veabiteline 
of excessive moisture and high temperature causes serious damage to 
cotton lint. reduction of grade in both seed and lint. It is not unusual 
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for actual sprouting of cottonseed to occur in the boll when these con- 
ditions prevail, causing a loss in germination percentage and an in- 
crease In free fatty ac id, hich greatly reduces the value of the seed 
for milling. 

Without the boll weevil to contend with, or given fully effective 
methods of control, our cotton farmers could plant their cotton at a 
later date, which would insure better and more uniform stands, and 
the cotton, even with our early maturing varieties, would then open 
after most of the summer rains were over and much of the danger of 
hurricanes or other tropical storms had passed. A hurricane is sure 
death toa field of ope n cotton. 

In addition to the weather damage of cotton resulting from early 
planting and early maturing varieties, the boll weevil also causes loss 
in grade from partially destroyed bolls where the undamaged and 
di imaged locks are picked and go into the same bale together. 

It is estimated that, of the approximately 8 million to 10 million 
bales of cotton which are now being produced in the parts of the Cot- 
ton Belt affected by the boll weevil, not less than 25 percent of this 
suffers a loss of at least 1 grade from above-mentioned causes. The 
1957 loan value of Middling 114.-inch cotton (the approximate aver- 
age length of the United States crop was 34.04 cents per pound, while 
the loan value of Strict Low Middling—the grade just below Mid- 
dling—is only 30.99 cents, a difference of approximately $15 per bale 
less. Fifteen dollars per bale on 25 percent of the 8-million-bale crop 
is $30 million loss from reduced grade alone. To this could be added 
another several million dollars in loss in grade from actual insect dam- 
aged lint. 

Entomologists of the United States Department of Agriculture tell 
me that three-fourths of the cotton crop of the 10 million acres in the 
boll-weevil belt is poisoned annually in an effort to control the in 
sect. The cost for poisoning, depending on the number of applications 
applied, varies from a few dollars to perh: ups $40 per acre. Assuming 
an average cost of only $10 per acre on one-third of 10 million acres, 
we have a total expenditure of $75 million on poison. 

Because of the complete inadequacy of the Federal funds available 
for boll-weevil research, it has been necessary in the past for the 
USDA to devote a considerable part of those funds to the testing and 
evaluation of cotton insecticide. While it is true that in recent years 
some very good basic research work has been done on the boll weevil 
in the Cotton Insect Laboratory, College Station, Tex., still this work 
is seriously handicapped, both in scope and personnel, by a lack of 
adequate funds. The 1959 budget estimate for the cotton-insects re- 
search of the USDA has been set at $638,380, and of this amount 
$152,130 is allotted for boll-weevil research. This is the same amount 
that was appropriated in 1958, and, actually, boll-weevil work will 
be curtailed due to the necessary increase in grade pay of the Federal 
workers involved and to increased operating costs. In other words, 
several scientists who have either retired or been transferred are not 
being replaced. 
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While no one can guarantee that a substantial increase in research 
funds and research effort on the boll-weevil problem can produce 
either quick or startling results, we have seen amazing developments 
through research of a sterilization procedure for male screwworm flies, 
holding great hope upon the eradication of this serious insect. pest. 
Also, a well-planned and well-financed program for the eradication of 
the fire ant in the Southeastern States, as well as a large-scale, well 
planned program for eradication of the Mediterranean fruitfly in 
Florida. The screwworm-eradication program has an appropriation 
of $1,600,000, and the fire-ant program, $2,400,000. In 1957, $1,590,400 
was appropriated for grasshopper control, and $2,795,200 for the con- 
trol of the gypsy moth. These appropriations are fully justified and 
urgently needed, but, when considering the relative economic ap. 
ance of these insects in comparison with annual losses from the boll 
weevil to the cotton crop of this country, and the relative appropria- 
tions made for each, we are led to the conclusion that the boll-weevil 
problem has been seriously neglected. 

Specifically, we urgently need a massive research attack to solve the 
boll-weevil problem. This is our only hope for obtaining real relief 
from the depredations caused by this pest and to help remove from 
around the necks of the cottongrowers of the South the millstone of 
excessive production costs. 

For the acquisition of land and the construction of urgently needed 
research facilities, we think that at least a million dollars a year will 
be required for the first year or two. Thereafter necessary operating 
costs would be needed. This is a modest request and it is my consid- 
ered judgment that how well this need for adequate boll-weevil re- 
search is met, will have an important bearing on the future of cotton 


production in the large and important areas of the Cotton Belt. 
Thank you. 
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Cotton reduction from full yield per acre from boll weevil, 1909-54 











Percentage 
: = § Percent 
Crop = z E | - 3 average 
season a oS on = a i« = = s of 13 
= 0 © eS - S ¥ = aw = = 5 States 
= a th ~~ ° S = S Da L | S 
~ + L = a = OQ wn = x 3 = 
5 3 = 3 | 2 E a | 3 = sim | & 
>iZ2,/a@/oSj/mel/alelsilalsSjelso} ¢< 
1909 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41.0 42. 0 12.0 3.0 6.0 6.1 
1910 0 0 0 0 1.0 0 0 0 15.0 10.0 7.0 1.0 7.0 51 
1911 0 0 0 ( 0 0 0 0 5.0 11. 1.0 0 20 1.3 
1912 ; 0) 0 0 0 0 0 0 2.01] 18.0 | 14.0 3.0 1.0 2.0 3.5 
1913 ( 0 0 ( 12.0 0 0 4.0 | 33.0 | 25.0 7.0 0 3.0 7.5 
1914 0 0 ( 0 0 1.0 0 6.0 24 0 LS. 0 xf 10 0 6.1 
) 1915 0 0 0 0 13.0 0 0 16.0 | 25.0 | 20.0 16.0 20 5 0 10.2 
; 1916 0 ( 0 3.0 91.0 0 1.0 28.0 32.0 24.0 19.0 10 7.0 14.2 
| 1917 0 0 0 9.0 | 27.0 2.0 2.0 | 29.0 | 22.0 12.0 7.0 10 10.0 g. ¢ 
1918 0 0 0} 11.0 | 24.0 7.0 0 12.0 | 10.0 | 10.0 10 1( 3 0 5 4 
; 1919 0 0 3.0 19.0 40.0 0 0 29.0 20.0 95.0 14.0 1.0 0 13. ( 
; 1920 0 0 13.0 31. f 32.0 0 1.0 36. 0 32.0 26. 0 a1. { 9.0 9.0 19.7 
1921 { r4 ( 1.0 45.0 | 28.0 0 7.0 | 32.0 0.0 | 35.0 | 34.0 41.0 2.0 1.2 
1922 0 13.0 | 40.0 | 44.1 32.0 0 10 | 26.¢ 28.0 | 25.0 | 16.0 | 26.0 | 18.¢ 23 
; 1923 ( 13.0 | 27.0 | 37.0 | 33.( 4.0 | 21.0 | 33.0 | 31.0 | 23.0) 10.0 | 19.0 | 16.0 19.2 
L 1924 0 #7.0 | 16.6 15. 28. | 0 2.{ 12.0 7.0 5.0 g 0 0 t 0 8] 
ji 1925 0 8.0 | 7 0 6. ( 1.0 0 5.0 3.0 10.0 2.0 2.0 2 0 1] 
. 1926 0% 3.0 i i) 5 | 10 2.0 20 3 0 6.0 90 11. Rf 20 
) 1927 2.0 | 16.0 | 27.0 | 18.6 } 0 3.0 | 15.0 | 16.0 | 12.0 | 20.0 | 31.0} 11.0 19.4 
° 1928 10.0 | 12.0 | 15.0 | 14.0 0) O 2.0 | 12.0 | 14.0 | 18.0 | 12.0 | 26.0 | 15.0 14.1 
’ 1929 10} 21.0] 18.0| 15.0) 14.0) 0 2.0 | 14.0 | 16.0 | 17.0/ 13.01 11.0! ¢ 13 
? 1930 3.0 | 17.0} 13.0] 7.0) 140] 0 10] 40] 3.0] 30; 40] 3.0] 2 
> 1931 0 8.0 8.0 7.0 10.0 0 2.0 8.0 15.0 11.0 Q { 6.0 2 g 2 
1932 12. { 14.0 15.0 | 22.0 |) 25.0 0 9.0 | 21.0 | 25.0 15. ¢ 11.0 14.0 13. ¢ 15.2 
2 1933 8. 0 14.0 8.0 9.0 0 &. 0 12.0 15.0 11.0 6.0 10. 0 9. { )1 
~ 1934 1.0 7.0 11.0 12.0 x 0 ( 2 0 11.0 14.0 9.0 4 6. { 4 ( 4 
2 1935 2.0 9.0 | 15.0) 12.0) 15.0 0 1.0 9.0 9.0 | 11.0 0 6.0 0 8.1 
1936 1.0 t.0 5 6.0 7.0 ( 1.0 10 3.0 5.0 8.0 1.0 1.0 1.9 
= 1937 10. ¢ 11.0 il 10.0 a 0 1.0 0 1.0 6.0 0 2 0 2.0 
> 1938 21.0 26. 0 l } 18. 0 13.0 0 1.0 11.0 90 x 0 10 5 0 9 9 
1939 $2.0 | 23.0 8. 0 14.0 14.0 0 3.0 13.0 8.0 5.0 +0 { 8.7 
= 1940 2.0 1.0 $0) 10.0) 141 0 1.0 10.0 | 10.0 ( 0 2 f 
G 1941 3.0 10.0 27. { 27.0 19.0 { 1.0 | 99 ( ] Rf 1 ] 
1942 6.0 7. ( 2. { 15.0 1 { 0 1.0 t ; 7 10. { 5. { ‘ 
1943 6, { 1.0 15. I 10. ( 1.{ Ll. f { 6 : { 0 
~ 1044 1.0 f 6.0 8.0 8.0 { 1.0 0 1.0 4. 10 3.0 1.0 } 
= 
a. 194 , 0 9.0! 10.1 14 4 { 1. ¢ »( 12.0} 19 2 13. { { 
so 1946 0 13. 0 15. ( 21 A. { 0 2.0 17.0 19.9 93.0 10.0 1. f 6.0 ] 
y 1947 0 6.0 10. ( 15. ( 15. ( 0 I 10.0 ( } t 9 { 
_ 1948 2.0) 6.0 8. | 13. ( 7.0 f ] 7.0 4. ( { { 10.0 4. ( 
+s 049 23. { 27 29.0 } 1s 13.0 iL.O 27.0 15. ( 3.0 8. f 25. ( 
5°] M1 7.0 mt 7.0 10 { - 
h- 1952 . ( , ) l 2 ( 0 { 
2. iv. 12 Lh ; ; 1.0 +. { I t { ' 
1954 ( { l 5. 4 
So 
o 
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18. 600 
37, 320 
13. 950 
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41, 640 
70, 400 
53, 690 
40, 370 
19, 300 
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2, 320, 528 
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9, 921, 816 


13, 026, 205 
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5, 454, 679 
17, 044, 47¢ 
13, 785, 044 
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b, 769, 229 


6, 255, 740 
11, 079, 382 
27. 009. 275 
17, 752, 405 


44, 183, 370 
44, 030, 778 








Arkansas 
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13, 360 





25. 520 
33, 100 
9, 180 
», SSO 
2, 930 


35, 160 
19, 600 


194 on reduction from full ye ld per acre due to boll weevil 
North Carolina 50 
Ye 
Bal Doll Bales Tons Dollars Bales 
1940___- 5O 22( 7, 390 3, 280 440, 779 38, 640 
1941 R40) 36 55, 000 24, 600) 6, 126,916, 109, 620 
a 020 $5 50, 890 22, 680 5, 940, 527 83, SSO 
1943 1, 44 Wt 53, 640 22, 320) 6, 542,118) 104, 400 
1944 201 12 35, 500 14, 300) 4, 410, 600 51, 840 
1945 570 21 38, 520 15, 570\ 5, 464, 409 66, 400 
1946 RAC $f 7, 200 23, 010) 10,987,717) 104, 550 
1047 2, 340 ’ 72, 320 28, 320] 14, 061, 123, 690 
1948 4180 2K 40, GSO 1¢ 260, SSS 69, 680 
1949 4, 600 2, O71 125, 820 5é , 589,174) 160, 660 
1950 F ! rT 97, 740 394,150; 125, 55 
1951 OOH 59, 620 , 286, 911 43, 550 
1952 2. O§ SOM 210 45, 990 
1953 2, 160 4 67, 350 62, 100 
1954 RI¢ {98 25, 480 30, 060 
Total 22, 74¢ %,780' 4,075,675) 838,360) 349, 880/146, 963, 084)1, 220, 610 
Georgia Florida 
Year 
Bak Ton Dollars Bales Tons Dollars Bal 
1940 101, 000 44.900) 5,954, 639 2, 940 1, 260 178, 361 93, 480 
1941 168, 480 75, 060) 19, 059, 392 3, 230 1, 520 337, 212 158, 000 
1942 129, 300 46, 650) 14, 798, 640 2 O80 910 231,062; 120, 250 
1943 127, 050 52, 200) 15, 694, 823 1, 600 700 197,030} 105, 490 
1944 64, 800 25. 600 & 251, 520 1,040 180 128, GOS 5O, 300 
1945 53, 520 21,440) 7,272, 862 1, 120 450 140, 871 83, 700 
1946 116, 970 46, 830! 23, 162, 895 1, 200 400 217, 780; 139, 740 
1947 97, 650 37,950!) 18, 070, 618 1, 650 600 306, 420 93, 100 
1948 97, 630 39, 390 17, 800, 900 1, 050 420 188, 486 83, 790 
1949 211. 400 S88, 200! 35, 499, 170 2. 8&0 1, 260 205, 410 264, 120 
1950 122, 000 51, 250, 28, 515, 375 2, 860 1, 320 275, 884 190, OSO 
1951 5, 860 22, 920; 12, 221, 220 3, 200 1, 400 661, 780 81, 810 
1952 51. 030 2%). 790! 10, 703, 826 2.700 1, 170 599, 796 53, 400 
1953 5 280) 42. 980! 19. 567, 974 4, 050) 1. 650 744, 668 96, 300 
1954 : 720 15,300; 7,341,452 1, 000 432 195, 610 36, 400 
Total__|1, 538, 690! 631, 460/244, 915, 306 32, 600 13,972) 4,609, 278)1, 649, 420 
Mi ppi Louisiana 
Year ; 
Bales Dollars Bales Tons Dollars Bales 
1940 125, 000 55. 600 7, 344, S84 45, 600 20, 300 2, 624, 096 30, 020 
1941. 327, 520) 145,820) 36, 649, 129 68, 860 30, 800| 7, 382, 749 57, 200 
1942___. 118, 080 52, 680, 14, 293, 404 53, 370 23,850) 6,049, 035 74, 250 
1943_. 92, 050 39, 600) 11, 534, 030 44, 340 17,940) 5, 257,722 22, 440 
1944 77, 481 31. 800) 10, 181, 486 24, 800 10. 000 3. O78, 720 13, 940 
1945___. 187, 200 76, 800! 27, 514, 000 73, 530 30, 970) 10, 145, 316 31, 260 
1946... 198, 930 80,750) 38, 638, 248 56, 810 23, 690) 10, 885, 509 76, 860 
1947 141, 21 54,270) 28, 233, 954 45, 450 18,090; 8, 813, 300 51, 040 
1948 04, 120 26. 420 22, 680 9, 060 4,146, 918 79, 280 
1949 401, 490 165, 240; 67, 292, 087 97, 500 39, 600 , 285; 408, 000 
1950 306, 360 122, 820; 71, 232, 012 115, 020 45, 630 916, 283, 400 
1951 112. 560 45,920! 24,341,176 76, 000 30, 800 2,280' 162,370 
1952 240 40, 200) 15 , 7380 45, 360 17, 820; 9, 481, 050 81. 960 
1953 12 2.500) 24, 862, 878 40, 300 16, 600! 7, 613, 160 61, 920 
1954 62, 840 26.160) 12, 458, 152 28, 600 11,800) 5, 544, 580 40, 530 
‘Total_.|2, 448, 820) 1, 016, 700 407, 350,700 838,220) 346, 950/139, 802, 636) 1, 474, 470 


30, 240 
168, 500 
116, 480 
68, 120 
32, 580 
24, 800 
15, 950 
611, 100 


17, 615, 583 
11, 221, 276 
18. OF 310 
7, 165, 97 
268, 439, 37% 
Dollars 


1, 686, 903 
6, 096, 149 
8, 552, 465 
2. 667, 300 
1, 733, 585 
4, 154, 142 
14, 919, 128 
9, 657, 456 
809, GSD 
64, 308, 750 
5, 526, 708 
35, 524, 359 


16, 525, 350 


11, 406, O80 
7, 817, 934 
4, 386, 259 
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34 Cotton reduction from full yield per acre due to boll 


‘Tennessee 























Ye 
Bales Tons Dollars 
2 260 285, 091 
2, 660 626, 390 
700 SLY, 244 
1, 900 575, 371 
2, 110 689, 071 
1,770 604, 931 
4, 100 1, 985, 790 
1. 970 1, 009, SSI 
2, 550 1, 168, 740 
33, 930 13, 418, 613 
77, 710 31, 350 LS, 146, 520 
37, 380 15, 264 8, 19] 
12, 760 5, ORD 2 650 
28 ORO 11, 160 5, 264, 3: 
480) 2, 230 1, OR] 
208, 500 121, 120 56, 518, 042 
Oklahon 
Bale rons Dollars 
16, 040 7, 160 881, 856 
57, 440 25, 600 5, 548, 616 
70, 800 31, 600 7. 460, 240 
115, 200 19. 200 12, 921, 000 
190, 200 77, 700 21, S88, 000 
37, 050 15, 600 4, 524, 195 
28, 820 11, 990 5, 305, 476 
29, 700 12, 330 5, 985, 275 
37, 400 15. 800 6, 423, 890 
18, 800 19, 680 7, 717, 632 
, 180 28, 420 16, O68, 194 
. YOO 15, 280 7. 689, GR4 
15, 840 6, 240 2 
17. 480 7, 000 2, 
5, 860 2, 440 1, 054, 801 
777, 74 326, 040 109, 270, 771 
This table was compiled from information furnished by the 
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Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Coker, I wish to thank you and Mr. Young both 
for this statement. My office sometimes laughs when people come to 
see me. They say that I spend my time trying to get them sorry for 
me. I guess people on the Appropriations Committee of necessity 
have to do that. In the first place, we do not have the money, we just 
have to recommend it, and when we recommend it we have to try to 
get the 50-man Appropriations Committee to buy the recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Coxer. I understand that. 

Mr. Wuirren. If the other 10 or 12 subcommittees on appropria- 
tions stay within their respective budgets and we go before the full 
committee with a budget over the requested amount, you can imagine 
what a situation we are in. 

I have tabulated the figures here and in the last 5 years the appro 
priations for the Dep: irtment of Agriculture for its regular activities 
have increased from $782 million to $1,540 million. 

No one could appreciate the boll weevil problem and its effect on 
cotton any more than I. I do not believe anyone could recognize the 
need for research results in that field more than I. 

Some years ago this subcommittee reviewed every line project sub- 
mitted to us by the research administration, and it was this com 
mittee, prior to the law, which consolidated these various research 
funds. 

The Secretary had a special fund and the Agricultural Research 
Marketing people had one, and we put them all together and demanded 
that they use these Advisory Committees to review the work they 
were doing to see how they could get more results. We thought that 
they knew more about it than we. So help me, I believe with time 
it has gotten completely away from what we had in mind. The Ad- 
visory Committees are used by the Department to come in and request 
more money. 

The point that I am trying to bring out is this: I am convinced 
that we are making a mistake in trying to say that research results 
will follow in proportion to the amount of money spent. In my judg- 
ment that is just not so. We need to get to work and get some results 
for the money we have. I am not delivering any lecture. I am just 
sorely disturbed about what we can do to get better results, for what 
we have. 

So help me, the Department has enough money to do all the worth- 
while things that have been presented to us, and yet for a solid week, 
I may say, our committee has heard outside witnesses—and we have 
not finished them yet—and I am convinced that the total of all of 
the extra requests above the budget would total another $1,500 million. 

Now, I was not drafted for this job, so I can quit if I do not like 
it. Have we in this field right here given attention to what they are 
already doing and whether they are getting the maximum results 
they should? Well, I know that you can answer me by saying: 
“Well, we have not anything that will competely work on a boll 
weevil.” 

Well DDT worked for a while and then we switched to this and 
that. The boll weevil, like the fly and everything = gets immune. 

A new race gets immune to what would work last ye One year we 
really had trouble in the Mississippi Delta because we Cant the same 
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thing that worked the year before. Apparently we ran the cycle and 
it just did not work. 

Now, I have visited research work, I have talked to scientists, I 
have spent weeks here listening to them, and it is my judgment that 
it does not take a whale of a lot of money. For experimental purposes 
it does not take a whole lot of chemicals nor a whole lot of boll weevils 
to determine what will kill a boll weevil. We are already trained and 
experienced in the sprays and other means of applying whatever it is 
we use, Research continues in that field. Would you not agree that 
if this were your business and you had the job you would not put a 
whole lot of more people on the job to get it done, you would figure 
that you could get a better job with fewer people and the right people 
with more intense application to the job; would you not 

Mr. Coker. Mr. Congressman, I certainly recognize the problem 
that you fellows have and I deeply sympathize with you. However, 
I would like to point out that if in my own business we had a problem 
such as this that was causing us an average annual loss of 1314 percent 
of our revenue, despite our present efforts to prevent it, I would either 
change the business, I believe, or put enough real research money on 
the problem to solve it. We have been fooling around with this boll 
weevil matter for 60 years. The Federal Government, if my figures 
are correct, has invested only $4,100,000 on a problem that is con- 
servatively costing the South $4 billion or more. I am not saying 
that a better job might not have been done, but I am saying that from 
the standpoint of future cotton production in our part of the country, 
and I am sure the same thing applies to yours, we very urgently nee d 
somebody to help us find a solution to this problem. 

Mr. Wurrren. I could not be in more thorough agreement in any 
way in the world, but if you and your organization, the National 
Cotton Council, for 1 year gave up any idea of requesting a single 
dollar for this Department, but took your own money you now spend 
in the promotion of these things—I do not mean you as an individual, 
but the groups—and just used that money going over what they are 
already doing and seeing why in the world it is we are not getting 

results, I believe you would be contributing toward far greater results 
than you would when the Department says “We will do it if we can 
get the money.” That is just about what we are up against. 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Whitten, let me respond to that in this way. I 
appreciate the fact that this is something which needs a lot of attention 
and a lot of work. ~ The Cotton Council recommended very strongly 
when the Research and Marketing Act was passed that they set up 
these committees. We worked with the Department of Agriculture 
to get top people from industry on the committees. These committees 
meet twice a year for 2 full days and they go over these particular 
research expenditures, project by project. They are good, substantial 
businessmen and farmers. You would expect that they would weed 
out certain things which they have. 

Let me go one step further. Dr. Leonard Smith, here, on our staff, 
is a consultant to the Southern Regional Research Laboratory. He 
and other members of our staff go down once or twice a year and 
spend several days going over their projects and recommending to 
them what should be worked on. He could take a minute to tell you 
about that. 

(Off the record.) 
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Mr. Coxer. Congressman Whitten, of course I have followed this 
boll-weevil work fairly closely, not as closely as I should, but I am 
familiar with the work of the State experiment station which is only 
20 miles from Hartsville. In my opinion, with the modest funds 
which they have they have done an outstanding job. They developed 
the method of surface trash study whereby they could go into the 
woods around the cottonfield during the winter and actually pick 
up surface trash, sift it, put it on a heated table and count the boll 
weevils to get some indie: ation of the winter carryover and probable 
emergence. They have worked with us on the serious resistance prob- 
lem which we have. The insects on our own farms there were poisoned 
20 times in a certain period, and at the end of that time we had just 
as many boll weevils as we started out with. There was nothing wrong 
with the insecticide. The insects had just developed resistance to 
it. Now they are beginning to make some progress. 

At the station in Texas they have found a means to rear weevils 
on artificial mediums. This is a new development that they have 
worked out. They have also found that they can develop systemic 
poisons. I presume you gentlemen know wh: at they are. The cotton 
seed is treated and the poison goes up into the plant where some of the 
sucking insects are killed by it, but not yet does it affect the boll weevil. 
They think possibly if they could get a little stronger poison, and 
one which lasted longer, they might have an answer to the boll weevil 
problem. 

I do not know any other approach to this thing, frankly. My 
reason for coming up here is that T was, I suppose, largely responsible 
for the Cotton Council’s passing this resolution. I wrote it myself. 
I was responsible for the Farm Bureau in South Carolina passing 
the resolution because I have come to the deliberate conclusion that 
if the farmers of the South, and particularly in the old belt and cer- 
tain parts of the Midsouth, cannot get some relief from this insect 
problem, cotton may be on the way out then. I hate to sound that 
pessimistic, but certainly it will be a tremendous boost to cotton pro- 
duction if weevil damage can be controlled. 

At the Farm Bureau’s Sannual meeting last December we had a meet- 
ing of the cotton committee, of which I serve as chairman in South 
Carolina. I asked the farmers there, who represent some of the best 
cotton farmers in South Carolina, this question: “If you had a choice 
today of taking 10 cents a pound less for your cotton and having the 
defiite assurance that you would have no boll-weevil problem in 1958, 

producing cotton under the boll-weevil threat and having the same 
sties | as you do today, which would you take?” They all said they 
would take no boll weevil and 10 cents a pound less for their cotton. 

That is just an indication of the seriousness of this problem. 

I served and you probably recall I appeared before your committee 
once as a member of the National Advisory Agricultural Committee 
under the Research and Marketing Act. T have followed research in 
the Department as well as I can during that time. I know the people 
who are doing this work. The man at the head of this boll-weevil 
work was stationed at Florence whom I have called on many times. 
Mr. K. P. Ewing, who recently retired as head of the Cotton Insect 
Division, did a distinguished job in Texas in boll-weevil work. So I 
cannot help but feel that while all this money might not be profitably 
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used, a substantial increase in these funds would be of immeasurable 
benefit in the cotton South. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Coker, may I say I certainly do not want you 
to misunderstand my attitude. 

Mr. Coxrr. I don’t misunderstand it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Everything you have said illustrates the need and 
the value of getting rid of the boll weevil in the Southeastern States 
compared to the price. If you did not have all this cost and assurance 
of a crop, I know myself what it would mean. 

xoing further, though, have you gone far enough now? Have you 
broken down in your own mind what it is they need to do now which 
which because of limited manpower they cannot do? Have you any 
projects ? 

Mr. Coxer. Yes, sir. Do you know Mr. K. P. Ewing? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would not say that I do not know him, but I know 
him well by reputation. 

Mr. Coxer. Recently, last August, he retired as head of the Cotton 
Insect Division of the Bureau of Entomology, after having been in 
Texas in the same work for a number of years. He and I agree that 
there is no possible way to spend $1 million, and hire men and get the 
work started profitably. But he does feel, and I agree, that if we 
had 2 research laboratories, well-equipped laboratories for research 
on this problem, perhaps 1 in the Southeast and 1 in the Midsouth, 
the appropriation could be used to get them in operation and then 
they could begin to look for men and equipment and start working 
on this thing. As you know we already have a laboratory in Texas 
devoted to work on the pink-boll worm but we need these additional 
facilities. ; 

Mr. Wuirren. What do they have at the places where they do this 
work now? Is it strictly a field activity ? 

Mr. Coker. Mainly field activities. They have cage tests and things 
of that kind. I am thinking in terms of basic research to take some 
new approach to this problem; to study the thing from every angle 
and see if we can develop some new approach as they did on the 
screw worm. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have the cotton-research laboratory at Stone- 
wall, for instance. Every time we turn around we want another 
laboratory. When we have something like Stonewall, I cannot see 
that there would be any reason why the facilities there with some en- 
largement would not suffice; something of that sort. It strikes me 
this would not require an army of people to accomplish. In fact, I 
have seen so much work in the Department which I felt if they had 
fewer people who did not get in each other’s way, really we would 
get better results. Under Mr. Benson, you know, we have added 
17,000 employees in 5 years. 

Mr. Coxer. Sir, I certainly respect your views. 

Mr, Wuirren. I am just defending myself a little bit. 

Mr. Coxer. I understand. 

Mr. Wnuirren. I am also sincere when I point this out. 

Mr. Coxer. In 1 year the Department spent $12 million to kill 
grasshoppers, and the grasshoppers in the entire history of the country 
have not done as much damage'as the boll weevil does in 1 year. I 
believe that can be supported. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I come from your area. I would hate to find out we 
were wrong in it. But if we had the grasshopper people before us, 
I suspect they would have some big figures, too. 

Mr. CoKeR. They spend $12 million in 1 year, and we have spent 
$4 million in 62 years. I just feel that we have not really seriously 
tackled the pee Nlii: 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I say this in defense of the grasshopper work. 
Some years ago they were spending $12 million or $15 million on 
grasshoppers. They did not come before my committee. But one 
year they had me to pinch hit on the Subcommittee on Supplement: al 
Appropriations. The Department held that one back to go before the 
supplemental each year, and they, not being acquainted with the back- 
ground, gave them $12 million or $15 million. So I promptly got 
into the act and found out: What are the States doing? How do you 
coordinate this effort? What are you dog? The answers were 
unsatisfactory. I got them to keep it out of that bill and made them 
come before this committee, We had it investigated, and some of the 
things we found that were going on were terrible. 

This was some years ago. By way of illustration, they had airplanes, 
one which would do twice as much work with half the money. So they 
let it go and kept a plane which cost a whole lot more and did much 
less satisfact ory work. The rates they were paying school kids for that 
work was unbelievable. This was a ‘completely 100 percent federally 
controlled program, so everybody wanted it. We got into the act, 
and T think you will find the’ program is costing us about $1 million or 
$1,500,000 annually. We have it now where the rancher puts up some 
and the States put up some. 

May I say that end of this is not the money we are saving for the 
Federal Government. They are doing 10 times as good a job of han- 
dling grasshoppers. 

I just want you to know that we do dig in, trying to bring about 
results. 

I hope this committee can do something on this boll weevil prob- 
lem which you mention. I recognize its seriousness, but I have been 
here long enough to recognize that more money of itself, without 
projec ts ‘already spelled out and without knowing that. frequently 
is just a means of getting a little additinoal money just to have a little 
more ease. The easier they get the money, the less pinch there is on 
them to show results. 

Mr. Coxer. Let me add just one thing, Congressman. Some of the 
people in the Department knew that I was going to testify on this mat- 
ter, but the idea did not originate with anybody i in the Dep: irtment. 

Mr. Wurrren. I hold Dr. Shaw and the whole Department in the 
highest esteem, but it is a big thing and the problems I point out are 
natural. 

Mr. Coxerr. The other point T did want to make is that I believe 
that the National Cotton Council is doing the best job of riding herd 
on Federal projects affecting cotton as any group that T know of. 

Mr. Wauirten. I would think so. I am arguing with my friends. 
The National Cotton Council has done a great job. There have been 
a few times that I wanted them to underwrite some opinion I wanted, 
and we ran into the seven division business the way IT wanted to re- 

organize it. Whenever the Cotton Council comes up here and says, 
“They are not doing any good in this thing. We have gone over it 
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and they are going to put these folks over here,” or says “These folks 
have been down here 15 years working on this. We have gone over 
the results of their program and, Jamie, they are good people but 
they are under civil service and are taking it easy” —whenever that time 
comes I will think they are doing an even better job than they are now. 
[ do not recall any such instances as that. 

Dr. Smirn. Congressman, we have not done that before this com- 
mittee, but we have certainly done it in the Department. At least we 
have done it with respect to some laboratories. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is a mighty good place to do it, because we write 
reports and directives to the Department. 

Dr. Syarn. That is true. It has not been necessary, in our estima- 
tion, in the Southern Regional Laboratory. 

Mr. Youne. May we submit a list of some of those things we have 
asked be stopped and which have been stopped in connection with the 
consultant work ? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would welcome it, because we have a high opinion 
of your organization. It might relieve us a little bit if we knew these 
things were going on. I have been greatly disappointed at not having 
any reports from these advisory committees as to where we were mak- 
ing wasted efforts. All we get from them up here is—I am not saying 
what the Department may get—up here what we yet when the meeting 
is over is a resolution on how much more money it will take to do cer- 
tain things. 

Mr. Coxer. I think you have a really good point there. 

Mr. Youne. We are in total sympathy with what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Youna. Our people in both the utilization field under Dr. Smith 
and in the production and marketing field spend a lot of time with 
the people who work on these projects and at the stations where the 
work is actually done. That does not mean that it will be perfect. It 
won't ever be perfect. You are not asking for that and we don’t ex- 
pect it, either. 

Mr. Wnuirren. We need some help from some source to help us. We 
are busy up here and do not have a chance to check it. 

Mr. Youna. Let me make two other points. You asked Mr. Coker 
for some specific projects on the boll weevil. He asked that we get the 
council’s boll weevil specialist up here today but he could not get up 
from Memphis. 

Mr. Coxer. He is Dr. Johnson of the Cotton Council, who was for- 
merly the head of the department at——— 

Mr. Youne. I don’t recall his job at the moment. 

Mr. Smiru. Texas A. and M. 

Mr. Coxer. Head of the department at Texas A. and M. 

Mr. Youna. We can get him by phone, I am sure in time to meet the 
deadline of this hearing, to get some of the specific projects which 
would be required on the boll weevil and submit them to you for inclu- 
sion in the record. (The information, not having been submitted in 
time for inclusion in this hearing, upon receipt will be retained in the 
files of the committee.) 

One further point on the overall situation. You know that the 
agricultural committee is working like the dickens to try to find some 
solution to the cotton situation. They had a hearing this morning. 
You introduced a bill to which you have given a lot of thought and 
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which no doubt would contribute greatly to the solution if it were 
adopted. Yours is one of the few which does not cost money. Most 
of them, as the export program, costs money. But we surely have to 
do something to get our export markets back. 

Mr. Wautrren. Do you suppose my bill has not gotten any further 
because it doesn’t cost any money ? 

Mr. Younc. Maybe that is so, I don’t know. The point is, that 
if we could get enough effort—I said “effort,” not “money”—if we 
could get enough effort directed toward the solution of some of these 
problems which have a great possibility of reducing cotton costs, I 
think we would largely solve the problems we are faci ing, with which 
this committee and the Congress will later wrestle. 

Mr. Wurrten. I am in thorough agreement with you. 

Dr. Swrrx. It is true that the money in itself does not mean any- 
thing. But you cannot do much without the money. 

Look at the last issue of the Chemical and Pharmaceutical News. 
An article there shows funds spent in the industry on research. The 
pharmaceutical industry has increased steadily in the percentage of 

sales spent on research. This is not total funds but percentage of 
sales. They are well up over 6 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Youne. We appreciate your interest, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warren. I think you have contributed much more to the even- 
tual solution of this than you may realize. 

I appreciate the ability to talk frankly as we have done here. 
Thank you again for your appearance. 


ARGICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EDWIN E. WILLIS 


Mr. Wuitrtren. Congressman Willis of Louisiana has submitted 
statement which will be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Epwin E. Wiriis, Turrp District, LOUISIANA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank you for 
permitting me to make this statement. I want to impress upon you the need 
for sybstantial increases in funds for sugarcane-variety research, and to con- 
tinue the important work now underway in the field of sweet sorghum research. 
work now underway in the field of sweet sorghum research. 

First, let me address myself to the need for sugarcane-variety research. 

I do not know if any members of this committee remember the dark days 
which came upon Louisiana sugar producers in the mid-1920’s, when disease 
swept across our fields and threatened to devastate the entire domestie industry. 
At that time, the need for an adequate variety research program became obvious, 
and the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the American Sugar 
Cane League, embarked upon a comprehensive program which has brought im- 
measurable benefit to our domestic cane industry. This effort has benefited 
each and every one of our citizens, for without the disease-resistant varieties 
developed during the 1930’s, the domestic industry would not have been in 
existence to meet the demands of World War II. 

Unfortunately, while the sugar-research program started out with a bang, it 
has apparently become temporarily lost in the complicated maze which the 
various Federal agencies must follow before presenting their requirements to the 
Appropriations Committees of both Houses of Congress. 

Funds for sugar cane research have remained relatively stable since 1950, al- 
though costs have increased considerably. The result has been that the variety 
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research program has not actually been able to keep abreast of the problems 
which presently confront the industry. 

Two problems are of particular importance. 

The first is the urgent need for the development of a cold-resistant variety. The 
types of sugar cane presently grown in the Louisiana area reach maturity around 
December 1. It is unfortunate, but true, that because the varieties mature rela- 
tively late in the year, they are subject to a substantial freeze hazard. As a 
matter of fact, a heavy freeze during late last year cost the Louisiana industry 
a substantial portion of its crop. 

The Department of Agriculture has already developed a variety of sugar 
‘ane which matures some 6 to 8 weeks earlier than the present varieties, but due 
to a lack of funds, it has not been able to concentrate upon obtaining sufficient 
vigor in the variety to permit its commercial use. In other words, an increase 
in sugarcane-variety research in years past, would have permitted the expedited 
development of a variety which, had it been in commercial use this past season, 
would have permitted our industry to harvest its crop well in advance of last 
year’s late-December freeze. 

The second pressing need is for expanded research into a rather strange disease 
known as ratoon stunting. 

The Department knows that ratoon stunting is caused by a virus, similar to 
the virus which causes influenza. It appears only in the growing cane, and can 
reduce growth by as much as 25 percent, with an accompanying loss in yields. 

The disease is carried by Johnson grass, which is one of the primary weed 
pests plaguing our sugar fields. 

Rattoon stunting poses a serious threat to our industry. It infects seed stock, 
but cannot be discovered until the cane is planted and growing. 

Much more must be learned about this disease, particularly means of disin- 
fecting seed stock. 

In adition, there is a great need for emphasized research upon mosaic disease, 
and the sugarcane borer, to name only two. 

It is the judgment of our domestic sugar industry, concurred in by the To- 
bacco and Sugar Crop Research Branch of the Department of Agriculture, that 
an additional $175,000 could well be provided for expanded sugar-variety re- 
search, 

This amount would be expended for increasing both personnel and necessary 
supporting equipment (noncapital laboratory facilities, ete.) at both the Houma, 
La., and Canal Point, Fla., stations, for the following purposes : 


HOUMA 


Plant breeder.—To conduct further studies of breeding capabilities and possi- 
bilities of various canes which, because of cell structure, are difficult to combine. 

Cytogeneticist—An expert in cell structure, this man would work with the 
plant breeder. 

Plant pathologist—An expert in diseases of plants, this man would be used 
to increase studies of diseases, principally rattoon stunting (which cuts cane 
growth by 25 percent without the disease being visible in the seed cane), mosaic, 
borer, ete. It is especially important to find ways and means of combating rat- 
toon stunting, which is carried by Johnson grass (among other earriers) since 
it is costing the domestic industry increasing losses each year. 

Virologist.—Rattoon stunting is caused by a virus, similar to that causing the 
flu. This expert is needed to increase research on the nature of the disease itself, 
as opposed to the work done by the plant pathologist who would be used to 
study its effects, and the causes of other diseases, such as new kinds of mosaic, 
ete. 

Plant physiologist —This man would be an expert on the physical structure of 
the cane plant, and would conduct work in conjunction with the plant pathologist 
and virologist on disease effects, ete. 


CANAL POINT 


At this station, which conducts much of the actual physical breeding work, 
and which houses a world collection of sugarcanes, two employees would be pro- 
vided—a plant breeder and a plant pathologist. The plant breeder would also 
supplement the staff at the Everglades Experiment Station at Belle Glade, Fla. 
(an arm of the State) in plant breeding. The plant pathologist would be most 
valuable in keeping the world collection of cane breeding stock disease-free. In- 
cidentally, this is the only such collection of canes now in existence. India is 
presently assembling the second. 
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It must be emphasized that the $175,000 increase which would finance the 
services of these 7 additional sugar-research technicians would not be used 
merely to pay salaries, but to also provide them with the necessary equipment, 
and the subprofessional employees for fieldwork. 

In addition, I want to urge the committee to restore the sum of $55,000 deleted 
from the fiscal 1959 budget for sweet sorghum research at the Meridi: in, Miss., 
station of the Department of Agriculture, and to increase, if at all possible 
the funds available for such work by $25,000. 

Sweet sorghum is an important crop not only in my district, but in the entire 
South Central and Southeast United States. It is used primarily for cattle 
forage, but it also supports a number of small sirup mills. 

For some unknown reason, the Department of Agriculture determined this year 
to eliminate the sweet sorghum breeding program entirely. I am hopeful that 
the committee will agree that the Department’s decision was wrong. While it 
is true that many forage-type sorghums are developed in the Midwest, it does 
not necessarily follow that research upon their southern uses should be dis- 
continued. The varieties of sorghum developed in and adapted to midwestern 
areas frequently are not acclimated to southern conditions. They are subject 
to mildew, fungii, and disease. Therefore, it is urgently necessary that the 
Meridian, Miss., facility remain in operation. 

In closing, I want to remind the committee that in this age of sputniks and 
space travel, we must not permit the glamor of such tremendous breakthroughs 
in new areas of technology to obliterate the need for the continuation of basic 
research upon less spectacular, but also important, projects in other fields. Sugar 
is a deficit commodity, the continued domestic production of which the Congress 
has, on a number of occasions, determined to be not only in the public interest, but 
a vital national need. Unless the sugar industry is supported by an adequate 
research program, it cannot continue to function. 


STATEMENT OF THE CENTRAL PLANT PROTECTION BOARD 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee is in receipt of a letter from the 
Central Plant Protection Board, which we will include in the record 
at this point. 


THE CENTRAL PLANT PROTECTION BOARD, 
March 11, 1958. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 
Chairman, Agricultural Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stir: I have the honor to urge the appropriation of Federal funds in the 
full amounts for all items for pest control for the Agricultural Research Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, as stated in the budget for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1. Please consider this as a statement at the 
March 14 hearings. 

The above request is supported by the regulatory officials of the central area 
concerned with plant pest control. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT KNUTSON, 
Member, National Plant Board; Member, Central Plant Protection 
Board; State Entomologist, Kansas. 


Corn-Borer INFESTATION 


WITNESS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Wutrren. Our good friend and colleague on the committee, 
Ben Jensen, has a few remarks he would like to make. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman and members, I thank you for this 
time to tell you about the corn-borer infestation which has prevailed 
in my district, the Seventh, in Iowa, and in the surrounding terri- 
tory for many past years. 
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Some years the corn borers will destroy and reduce the yield of 
corn out there by as much as 50 percent in some fields. 

Now of course we do have methods of spraying which does reduce 
the losses, but it is quite expensive, running as much as $8 per acre 
for 2 treatments a year. 

I also know that Congress has been appropriating funds each year 
to make research into how best to eradicate the corn borer and other 
corn pests, for the Deparment of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
State agriculture colleges to expand for this purpose, yet there is 
much more to be done. 

I sincerely urge that this committee recommend more funds for 
this very necessary purpose than have been appropriated i in past years. 

The destruction by these corn pests has run into millions of dollars 
in my district alone for several past yeazs. 

Thank you gentlemen. 
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